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FOREWORD 
By 
THE HISTORY OF BENGAL PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


Tae idea of writing a comprehensive History of Bengal on modern 
scientific lines may be traced back to 1912 when Lord Carmichael, 
the first Governor of the Bengal Presidency, took the initiative and 
invited aif. Haraprasad Sastri to prepare a scheme, It was pro- 
posed to publish the history in three volumes dealing respectively 
with the Hindu, Muslim and British periods. Several meetings 
were held in the Government House, Calcutta, but what became 
f this plan and how far it was matured are not definitely known. 
ame years Inter, the late Raja Prafulla Nath Tagore, the grandson 
of the famous Kali Krishna Tagore, volunteered to pay the entire 
cost of such a publication, and invited the late Mr. Rakhaldas 
Banerji to draw up a plan along with some other well-known scholars 
of his time. Several meetings were held in the house of the Raja, but 
ultimately nothing came out of it. ' 
Ever since the foundation of the University of Dacca, it was 
felt that the University should take up the task of preparing a 
History of Bengal as early as practicable. This idea received an 
impetus from Sir Jadunath Sarkar, who, in the course of a lecture 
delivered at the University about the middle of July 1943, emphasised 


—"that a History of Bengal on modern scientific lines was long overdue, 


and that this University, standing ns it does in the very heart of 
an ancient and important seat of Bengal culture, should in the 
fitness of things take up the work. Sir Jadunath promised his 
| irted support and active co-operation in this enterprise. 
The. scheme received on new impetus from Mr. (now Sir) 
A. F, Rahman, when he joined the University as Vice-Chancellor in 
July 1934, In his first convocation address next month he emphasised 
the need of commencing the work, and in his second convocation 
pen in July 1935, he announced that some preliminary work had 
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On the 18th of September 1935, the Vice-Chancellor convened 
a general meeting at his house, of local citizens and University 
teachers interested in the subject, and a Committee called the 
History of Bengal Publication Committee was formed at the meeting 
composed of the following gentlemen :— 

1. A. F. Rahman, Esq., Vice-Chancellor, Dacea University 

Dr. N, K. Bhattasali—Secretarv 
Dr. §. N. Bhattacharyya—Jt. Secretary 
Professor R. C. Majumdar 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
Dr, K. R. Quanungo 
Hakim Habibur Rahman 
Mr. Sharafuddin 

The Committee formally met immediately after the general 
meeting, and its first task was the framing of a tentative Scheme of 
Work for the consideration of the Executive Council of the University, 
Mr. (now Sir) A. F. Rahman very generously announced at the 
inaugural meeting of the Committee a donation of Rupees one 
thousand in memory of his deceased mother, and Dr. K. R. Quanungo, 
Reader in History, promised on behalf of the Friends’ Library, 
Kanungopara, Chittagong, a contribution of Rupees fifty. 

The Committee passed several resolutions, one requesting the 
Executive Council to undertake to find funds for the publication of 
the proposed History, and to make an initial grant of Rs. 1,000/- 
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and another requesting Professor Majumdar to take the necessarre—— — 


steps for the furtherance of the scheme. 
In pursuance of the latter resolution of the Committee, Professor 
ajumdar wrote to the Vic ancellor on the 14th September, 1935, 
requesting him to place the draft scheme before the Executive 
Council and to move the Council to provide the necessary funds for 
the publication of the proposed History, and to make an initial grant 
of Rupecs one thousand for meeting the preliminary expenses. 


The scheme was recommended by the Academic Council and in ~ 
a meeting held on 19th December, 1935, the Executive Council 





finally approved of the entire scheme, financial as well as administra- — Z 


tive, and resolved as follows :— 


“ That the financial and administrative eae ee a 


tion of the History of Bengal as a Dacca University publica’ 
_ Appendix ¢ be approved, that for the purpose of meeting p a 
Seren tn ome neces: ot the. Hsiemy, s grant of Bs 1,000/- 
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be now made out of the- University funds and that the University 
undertakes to find funds that might be necessary, in addition to 
the donation raised, for the publication of the History on the definite 
understanding that the proprietary right of the History should 
solely vest in the University of Dacen,” ; 

It is not necessary to reproduce the entire scheme, but the 
following extracts may be quoted to give an iden of the administra- 
tive arrangement : 


“ScuEMe ror a History or Benoa 


I. It shall be published by and at the expense of the University 
of Dacca under its general superintendence and control, 

2. The History shall be divided into three volumes ns follows :-—~ 

Vol. 1. The Hindu Period. 
Vol. m. Pre-Mughal Period (1200-1576 a.p.). 
Vol. m1. Mughal Period (1576-1757 a..). 

3. Dr. R. C. Majumdar shall be the editor of the first volume 
and Sir Jadunath Sarkar should be requested to edit the second ond 
the third volumes. 

4. The management of the preparation and publication of the 
proposed History shall be entrusted to a committee to be called 

1. The Vice-Chancellor—Chai 

®. Dr. N. K. Bhat sal Cliry’. 

3. Dr. 5. N. Bhattacharyya—Jt. Secretary. | 
-Cther members—4. Sir Jadunath Sarkar and 5. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
Editors; 6. Dr, K. R. Quanungo; 7. Hakim Habibur Rahman; 
8. Mr. Sharafuddin. The Committee shall have power to co-opt 
other members.” 
| In the second meeting of the History Publication Committee 
held on 16th February, 1036, a fund called the History of Bengal 
Publication Fund was created with the nucleus grant of Rs. 1,000/- 
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made by the Executive Council, and appeals for financial help were. 


also made. In response to these appeals, Sir P, C. Ray made a 
donation of Rs, 1,000/- and the Government of Bengal offered a 
similar donation of Rs. 1,000/- to the Fund. Subsequently, the 
Executive Council sanctioned a sum of Rs. 10,000/- for the printing 
and publication of the work. 





_ In course of the long period of composition and completion of 


the work, several noteworthy changes took place in the personnel of 


: 
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the Committee as well as in the scheme of the work. Dr. N. K. 
Bhattasali resigned the office of Secretary on 95. 5. 96, and 
Dr. 5. N. Bhattacharyya was appointed in his place. Dr, A. F. 
Rahman resigned the office of Chairman on 8. 4. 37, and Dr. R. C. | 
Majumdar was appointed in his place. Professor R. C. Majumdar 
resigned the office on 29. 6. 42 and Professor M. Hasan succeeded 
him. Mr, Sharafuddin ceased to be a» member of the Committee, 
and Professor §. K. De, Dr. M. Shahidullah, De es 
Dr. D. C, Ganguly were added as membe pinmaitte 
Dr. D. C. Ganguly was appointed Jomt Secretary 

Some changes is ther pied ees Wg the die 
tribution of chapters to different scholars, were also made from time 
to time. The names of the writers finally selected are mentioned m 
the Table of Contents under ench chapter. The Committee convey 
their thanks to all of them for their valuable co-operation. 
Though the work was initiated early in 1936, its progress was 
elayed for several reasons, to which reference has been made by 
‘the editor in the Preface. It is a matter of great satisfaction to 
all concerned that in spite of all difficulties ond handicaps the first’ 
part of the work i is at Jast completed and published. 


The Committee take this opportunity of expressing their grati- 
tude to Sir Jodunath Sarkar, c..x., for commending the work to the 
‘University and for accepting the onerous duties of editorship of 
Volumes Uf and III of the history. They desire to offer their grateful 
thanks to Sir A. F. Rahman, for his _services in regard to the 
initiation and promotion of the work during the period of his 
Vice-Chancellorship. The Committee feel especinlly indebted to 
Professor R. C. Majumdar, who, in spite of his heavy administrative” 
duties a5 Vice-Chancellor, accepted the editorship of Volume 1, - 
contributed to it so many chapters, and saw the book through the 
Press. His energy and enterprise alone have made the carly publica- 
tion of the work possible. 


The Committee take this opportunity to convey their thanks 
to Sir P. C, Ray for his very generous donation for the publication 
of this work. y 

The thanks of the Committee are also due to various persons : 
and institutions for the help rendered by them in the Joniag oes = 
this work. Rao Bahadur K. N, Dikshit, a2... rae. Director 
General of Archaeology in India has most generously lent free of 4 
charge the blocks preserved in his Department and also eee 
prints of negatives at the usual cost. With his kind | ermission , the” 
Superintendent, Aschasologiesl Survey, Eastern Circle, Calcutta, have 
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rendered all facilities for the study of the sculptures and taking 
photos wherever necessary. We take this opportunity to offer the 
Director General and the members of his Department our most 
grateful thanks for the very valuable services rendered by them. 
The authorities of the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Caleutta 
University, Vatgiya Sihityn Parishat, Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Indian Society of Oriental Art, Dacca Museum, Greater 
India Society and Indian Science News Association, and Messrs, 
0, C, Gangoly, N. K. Bhattasali, J. N. Banerjea and S. K. Saraswati 
have lent us free of charge blocks and photos in their possession 
and we offer our heartfelt thanks for the readiness with which they 
have offered their co-operation, 

We wish we could say the same thing about the Vascniien Research 
Society at Rajshahi, the only institution in the whole of India 
from which we have failed to receive the help and sympathy we had 
every reason to expect, in view of the past history of the institution 
and its illustrious founder who has rendered yeoman's service to the 
advancement of the study of the History of Bengal. This Society 
alone possesses all the illustrated Buddhist manuscripts, definitely 
known to be written in Ancient Bengal, whose whereabouts are 
known at present. Jt is hardly necessary to point out that the 
coloured illustrations in these mss. are necessary for a ‘proper 
study of the art of painting in Ancient Bengal. In spite of repeated 
requests, the Society refused to lend them to us and only gave 
permission to consult them at Rajshahi. The Vice-Chancellor (who 
was also the Editor) personally saw the President of the Society 
and explained that it was impossible to prepare tri-colour blocks at 
: neg and offered the guarantee of either the Dacca University, 

Ai ioe University of Calcutta (which he hoped to secure from its 
i¢€-Chancellor) for the safe-keeping and return of the atas, if they 
were sent for a few days to Caleutta. This the Socicty persistently 
refused to do with the result that the History of Bengal, contauning 
the first comprehensive treatment of the art of painting, had to be 
published without those illustrations which have not yet seen the 
light of the day although the Society has been in possession of the 
ates. for a quarter of a century. As regards photos of sculptures, 
the Society offered the use of eleven, already in their possession, 
only on payment of Rs. 60/- which amounted to the entire cost of 
their original preparation for the use of the Society, Without 
Perrumg Cis unploesent topic wny feshet it may be said that after 
onged correspondence two photos were lent free on condition 
that the “Dacca University would give to the Museum free of 
charge, in return, the blocks of these photographs prepared by 
them" and “acknowledge duly in the proposed work the courtesy 
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thus extended.” While we take this opportunity to acknowledge 
the courtesy that we have received from the Varendra Research 
Society, Rajshahi, and thank them for their help, we cannot but 
regret that it was not forthcoming in a larger measure. 

As it has not been possible to indicate under each illustration 
the source from which its photograph was obtamed, a separate 
‘acknowledgement’ list has been inserted for this purpose. It is to 
be definitely understood that the right of reproducing the illustrations 
is reserved by the persons, authorities and institutions who lent 
their blocks or photographs. 

Finally, we wish to place on record our appreciation of the — 
services rendered by the General Printers and Publishers Ltd., the — 
printers of this volume. The Managing Director of this company — 
Mr. 5. C. Das, a.a., an ex-student of the Dacca University, has” 
taken special care to sce this volume through the Press and has" 
spared no pains to expedite the publication in the face of exceptional — 
difficulties. Our special thanks are due to him and to Mr. R. K. 
Ghoshal, x.4. who has not only revised the proofs and prepared the 
Index, but also made many valuable suggestions for improvement. 








PREFACE 


Tne genesis of the present work has been explained in. the Foreword. 
The editor feels that he owes an explanation for the very long 
interval between the inception of the work and its publication, 


In view of the importance of the subject a few relevant {nets may 


be mentioned which will also incidentally explain the changes made 
in the personnel of the writers referred to in the Foreword. 

Shortly after the work was taken up we were denied the co- 
operation of Dr. N, K. Bhattasali, xt.a., pip., who was the Secretary 
of the Publication Committce and had agreed to write the chapter 
on Art, It is unnecessary to discuss here the reasons which led 
Dr. Bhattasali to come to this decision, but the change of Secretary 
and the loss of a valuable contributor naturally caused dislocation 
of work and involved considerable delay in completing the preli- 
minary steps. The chapter on Art was entrusted to the late 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar, who nuatuially desired to: COMM Deane: <2 
select specimens of architecture and sculpture before commencing 
write, This took np a long time as-tlie aghclases to la phatase’ 
were spread over a wide area. At last the photos were prepared and 
he took them with him in his ill-fated journey to the Indus Valley, 
as he hoped to be able to write the chapter in his leisure hours 
while on tour. The tragic circumstances under which he met his 
end in Sind are known to all. His death dealt a severe blow to our 
scheme, as most of the photos together with the notes prepared by 
him were irretrievably lost. In this predicament the editor invited 
two young scholars—Dr. Niharranjan Ray and Mr. Sarasi Kumar 
Saraswati—to write the chapter on Art, and they readily agreed to 
take up the work. But the preparation of a new set of photographs 





was denied us by his sudden and tragic death. 


When the chapter on Art was assigned to the late Mr. N. G, 
| Hlotted to him 
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competent scholar was found willing to take up the work at a 
short notice. 

Even when most of the chapters were ready the editor was 
confronted with other difficulties. It was originally proposed to 
devote a whole chapter to the ethnology of Bengal, and a specialist 
on the subject was invited to write it. Repeated reminders, extending 
over a period of five or six years, were always followed by promises 
to send the contribution within a short period, but it was not 
received even when the printing of the volume had made considerable 
progress. As he never declined the task no substitute could be 
sppointed. At last, in order to avoid the total suspension of the 
work at a time when in view of the abnormal! circumstances every 
effort had to be made to expedite the printing, the editor had no 
other option but to write himself a brief note on the subject at the 
beginning of chapter xv. This chapter dealing with the social condi- 
tions of Ancient Bengal was also entrusted to a specialist on the 
subject. After a great deal of delay the promised contribution was 
received, but it dealt with pre-historic anthropology only and did 
not at all touch the real subject. Again, in order to avoid 
further delay in the publication, the editor undertook to write it 
himself with the co-operation of Dr. D. C. Ganguly, M.a., Pio. and 


Dr. R. C. Hazra, a... pap. The former worked on the epigraphic 


and the latter on the literary data, and the materials collected hy 
them were co-ordinated and put into proper form by the editor 
with certain additions. Special thanks are due to both these scholars 
for having agreed to undertake the work at such short notice, 

_ Thus more than five years had passed before the volume could 
be sent to the Press. But three months after the printing had 


begun the declaration of war by Japan upset the normal Iife in ; 


Caleutts and considerably dislocated her business and industry. 
The printing press was seriously affected by the panicky evacuation 
of the city, and there was considerable delay before satisfactory 
progress in the work of printing could be resumed. In view of the 
abnormal! situation no efforts were spared to expedite the printing, 
lest any fresh wave of panic should again suspend the work. 
Unfortunately, the Japanese nit-raids on Calcutta in December last 





yenr again dislocated the business life of Caleutia when only the 


last four chapters remained to be printed, It reflects great credit 
upon the custodian of the printing establishment that in spite of 
considerable difficulties, these chapters were atlast printed off. Faced 
with the contingency of having to postpone indefinitely the publica- 
tion of the volume over which he had worked for more than six 
Years, the editor decided to push up the printing at any cost, even 

at the risk of sacrificing quality to a certain extent. The proofs 
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could not be sent for final revision to the authors of the last three 
chapters and the editor had to undertake the sole responsibility of 
secing them through the Press. 

This somewhat long and tedious narrative is given here not only 
as an explanation of the long delsy in the publication of the work, 
but also as an interesting record which might be of use to the future 
historian of the History of Bengal. For in view of the present 
state of our knowledge any exposition of the history of Ancient 
Bengal must be regarded as provisional; and as new evidence is 
continually and rapidly accumulating, it may be confidently hoped 
that the present work would turn out to be merely a precursor of 
many similar volumes which would be written at no distant date. 
The editor does not pretend to do anything more than laying the 
foundation on which more competent hands will. build in future, 
till a suitable structure is raised which would be worthy of our 
motherland. The historian of that not very distant future may 
perhaps view with greater sympathy the pioneer efforts of his 
predecessor if he realises the difficulties under which the latter had 
to carry on his work, in addition to heavy administrative duties 

The task of compiling a history of Ancient Bengal is by no 
means an easy one. The greater part of the subject is yet an 
untrodden field, and few have made any special study of such 





exclusively with reference to ancient India as a whole, but a regional 
study, strictly confined within the limits of the territory where the 
Bengali language is spoken, has not yet been seriously taken up hy 
competent scholars. In respect of political history also, while much 
spade work has been done, no serious attempt has yet been made 
to reconstruct a continuous historical narrative as distinct from the 





¥ devintion from this rule has been duly noted. 
An attempt has also been made to make the treatment 





Jacking, we have chosen to leave a void rather than fill it up with 
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adopted as the standard and model of this work, and the following 
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It is hardly necessary to recapitulate the difficulties which are ~ 
inherent in a work of this kind or to explain the principles adopted — 
in the preparation of this volume. The series of historical works 
published by the Cambridge University have been deliberately 


passage in the Preface to the First Volume of the Cambridge Ancient — 
History admirably sums up our views and ideals: 

“In a co-operative work of this kind, no editorinl pains could avoid a certain 
measure of overlapping; and in fields where there is so much uncertainty and such 
wide room for divergencies of views, as in the first two volumes, overlapping must 
mean that occasionally different writers will express or imply different opinions. It 
has not been thought desirable to attempt to eliminate these differences, though 
they are often indiented or discussed. Such inconsistencies may sometimes be o# 
little inconvenient for the reader's peace of mind, but it is better he ehould Jearn to 
take them as characteristic of the ground over which he is being guided than that 
he should be misled hy a dogmatic consistency into nccepling onn view as 
authorilative and final. 

“Tt will casily be understood that it is not possible to give chapter and 
verse for every statement or detailed arguments for every opinion, bul it is hoped 
that the work will be found serviceable to professional students as well os to the 
general reader, ‘The gener! reader is constantly kept in view throughout, and our 
nim is to steer a middle course between the opposite dangers, a work which only 
the expert could read or understand and one so ‘popular’ that serious students 

It is a source of great pleasure to us that in spite of delays and 
difficulties, it has been found possible to bring out the first volume. 
The printing of the second volume has already made some progress, — 
though in view of the abnormal situation prevailing in Calcutta, it~ 
is difficult to say when it will see the light of day. os 

On behalf of the Dacca University, and the Editorial Board, we ~ 
wish to express our indebtedness to the various contributors for their — 
whole-hearted co-operation in this project, even at a considerable 

The editor acnowledges with pleasure the help he has received 
from his many friends and old pupils. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, MA, — 
pu.p., Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture, — 
Calcutta University, not only offered many valuable suggestions, : 
but helped the editor to tide over many difficulties that confronted — 
him from time to time. Mr, Sarasi Kumar Saraswati, st.a., Lecturer, 
Calcutta University, has regularly assisted the editor in seeing the 
volume through the Press and taken immense in preparing — 
publication, Mr, Pramode Lal Paul, a.4., Mr, A. Halim, m.a., and — 
Mr, Kshitish Chandra Ray, M.A. prepared a bibliography of articles, 
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University Library, offered many valuable suggestions in writing the 
chapter on Social Conditions. Mr. Anil Chandra Mukherji has 
drawn the maps which are published in this volume. The editor 
conveys hia thanks and expresses his indebtedness to these and all 
others who have helped him in any way in discharging his responsible 
duties. 

The system of transliteration followed in the Epigraphia Indica 
has been adopted in this volume. In chapter xm ¥ and & have been 
used to indicate the vowels i and «, not joined with any consonant. 
As regards Indian place-names, the system of spelling adopted 
in the Imperial Gazetteer hos been generally followed, though 
there are some deviations in well-known cases, In writing 
modern place-names vowels have not been as a rule accentuated 
except in cases of find-spots of imnges and inseriptions. In these 
and similar instances, such as English derivatives from Sanskrit 
words (like Tantric, Puranic, Brahmanical ete.) it has not been 
possible to maintain » rigid uniformity, for in view of the fact that 
different practices are adopted even in standard works, and none of 
them can be regarded as definitely established, it has not been 
thought desirable or necessary to take meticulous care to change the 
spelling adopted by different contributors. Titles of books cited 
have been printed in italics, and a list of the abbrevintions used 
for books, periodicals, places of publications etc. has been appended. 
Volumes have been indicated by Roman, and pages by Arabic, 
numerals, with a dot between the two, but without any words like 
Vol. or p: pp. ete. 

As copious footnotes giving full references to books and articles 
in periodicals have been added throughout the work, it has not been 
thought necessary to ndd a long bibliography at the end of the 


volume. Only a select bibliography is given containing a list of 


important works of a general nature and such other references as 
have been specially suggested by the writers of the different 
chapters, 


Caleutta, R. C. Masvumpan 
April 15, 1943, 
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GY —Ganuda-vaho of Vikpatirija. Ed. 8. P. Pandit. 

HC—Harsha-charita of Banabhatta. | 

HC. Tr—English tr. of HC, by E. B. Cowell and F. W. Thomas. 

HK.—History of Kimariipa by K. L, Barua. | 

HNI.—History of North-Eastern India by Radhagovinds Basak. 
Calcutta 104. 

HSL.—Waraprasida-satnvardhana-lekhamala (in Bengali). Pub- 
lished by VSP. 

Hunter—Statistical Account of Bengal by W. W. Hunter. 
20 Vols. 

TA.—Indian Antiquary, Bombay. 

IB.—Insecriptions of Bengal, Vol. m, by N. G. Majumdar. 

fC.—Indian Culture, Calcutta. ne 

1H1.—An Imperial History of India in a Sanskrit Text, by K. P. 
Jayaswal, 

/HQ.—Indian Historica] ¢ 

IMC—see CCIM. 

IMP.—Inseriptions of the Madras Presidency, by V. Ranga- 
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JAHRS—Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, — 
Rajahmundry. 


JARS.—Journal of the Assam Research Society, Gauhat. 
JASB—Journal of the (Royal) Asiatic Society of Bengal, 5 
Calcutta, = 

JBORS.—Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, — 

JBRAS. (JBo.Br.RAS).—Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

JBTS.—Journal of the Buddhist Texts Society, London. 

JGIS.—Journal of the Greater India Society, Calcutta. 

JIH—Journal of Indian History, Madras. 

JISOA.—Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta. 

JL.—Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University. 

JOR—Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. 

JRAS—Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britan 
and Ireland, London. 

JRASBL.—Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Third 
Series, Letters, Calcutta. 

Kam, Sos—Kiamaripa-disanivali (in Bengali), by Padmanath 
Bhattacharya. 

Kav.-Bibl—History and Bibliography of Nyfya-Vats 
Literature, by Gopinath Kavira). 

Keith-Droma.—Sanskrit Drama, by Sir A. B. Keith. , 

Keith-Lit—History of Sanskrit Literature, by Sir A. B. Keith. 

KS.—Kashmir Sanskrit Texts, Allahabad. 

KV .—Kala-viveka of Jimitavihana (Bibl. Ind.) 

Levi-Népal—Le Népal, by Sylvain Lévi. 

Liiders-List —A List of Brahmi Inscriptions other than those of 
Asoka, by Heinrich Liiders (Appendix to EI. X.)- . 

MASB—Memoirs of the (Royal) Asiatic Society of Bengal,” 
Caleutta. 

M. Cat.—Descriptive Catalogue of Mass. in Madras Government 
Oriental Library. 

Mitra-Nepal—Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, bY | 
Rajendra Lal Mitra. Caleutta 19882. S. 

Mitra-Notices—Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts by Rajendm 
Lal Mitra. 

MMK.—Maiijuéri-miilakalpa, Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri. 
after the brevation, denotes the test ete by 
Jayaswal in IAT. 

Nach. Gott—Nachrichten von der Kgl. Gesellschaft 
Wissenschaften zu Geettingen, Philolog.-histor. Kase. 
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Nasiri—Tabagqat-i-Nasiri. Tr. by H. Raverty. 

NIA.—New Indian Antiquary, Bombay. 

NSP.—Nirnaya-sigara Press, 

Num. Supp! —Numismatic Supplement to JASB. 

Onesa.— Orissa, by R. D. Banerji, 

OTF —Oriental Translation Fund (of RAS.). 

OZ.—Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, Berlin and Leipzig. 

Pag Sam Jon Zang—Pag Sam Jon Zang of Sumpé Mkhan-Po 
Yese Pal Jor. Ed. Sarat Chandra Das. Calcutta 1908. 

Paharpur —Excavations at Paharpur, Bengal, by K. N, Dikshit 
(ASM. No. 55). 

PB.—Pilas of Bengal, by R. D. Banerji (MASB. Vol. V). 

PCB.—K. B. Pathak Commemoration Volume. 

PHAI—Political History of Ancient India by H. C. Ray- 
chaudhuri. 

PHC.—Procecedings of the Indian History Congress. 

Proc. ASR.—Proceedings of the (Royal) Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

PRP—Prayaschitta-prakarann of Bhatta Bhavadeva. Ed. 
Girish Chandra Vidyairatna. Published by VRS. 

PSC.—Proceedings of the Indian Seience | 

PTOC.—Proceedings and Transactions of the All-India Oriental 
Conference, 

RA. (AR.)—The Rashtrakitas and Their Times by A. S. 
Altekar 


Rao-leon—Elements of Hindu Iconography, by T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao. 

RC—Ramacharita of Sandhyakara Nanili. 

RC.'—Ramacharita. Ed. Haraprasad Sastri (MASB. ¥). 

RC*—Raimacharita. Ed. R. C. Majumdar, R. G. Basak and 
N. G. Banerji. Published by VRS, 

Renn.—Bengal Atlas by J. Rennell. 

R. Phil—History of Indian Philosophy by Sir S. Radhakrishnan. 

RT.—Rajatarangini of Kalhana. (Tr. indicates translation by 
Stein). 
Saraswati-Seulptwre——Early Sculpture of Bengal, by Sarasi 
Kumar Saraswati (Reprinted from JL. xxx). 
Sastri-Cat—Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the 
Government Collection under the care of the (Royal) 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Caleutta. By amr. Hara- 
prasad Sastri. 

SBE.—Sacred Books of the East Series, Harvard. 
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SPP.—Sahitya Parishat Patriki (in Bengali), Calcutta. 
SPS.—Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat Series, Calcutta. 
Sumpd—see Pag Sam Jon Zang. 


Takakusu-I-tsing—see I-tsing. | 
Tantras.—Studies in the Tantras, by Prabodh Chandra Bagchi. a 


rs Tor—Taranitha, Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien. German 
ee tr. by A. Schiefner. a 
> Tar-Gee.—see Tar. a 
TCM. —Tricnnial Catalogue of Madras Government Manuscript~ 
~~ Library for 1919-22. | 
We TK.—History of Kanauj, by R. S. Tripathi. 
Pe TSS8.—Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 
V. Cat —Deseriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Mss, in 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society “ 
H. D. Velankar. | 
Ven. P.—Venkatesvara Press. = 
VJi.—Vanger Jatiya Itihisa, Rajanya-kinda (in Bengali), by 
Nagendranath Vasu. 4 
VP.—Srivini-vilisa Press. 
VRS —Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. 
VRS. M.—Monograph of the VAS. 
VRS.-Rep—Annual Report of the VAS. 
VSP.—Vatgiva Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta. 
VSP.-Cat.—Handbook to the Sculptures in the VSP. Museoml 
by Manomohan Ganguly. (This abbreviation has also 
‘been used in Ch. x1 as indicating Catalogue oj Sanskrit 
Mss, in VSP.). 
| VSS.—Vizianagram Sanskrit Series. 
ee - Watters —On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, by T. Watters. | 
| Wint.-Ge schichte der Indischen Litteratur, by ™” 
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CHAPTER I 
PHYSICAL AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


t Puvscan Aspects 


Bexcar, is the name given to the eastern province of British 
India which stretches from the Himilayas in the north to the Bay of 
Bengal in the south, and from the Brahmaputra, the Kangsa, the 
Surmi, and the Sajjuk rivers in the east to the Nagar, the Barikar, 
and the lower reaches of the Suvarparekha in the west. The area 
described above lies roughly between 27° 9’ and 20° 50’ north 
latitude and 86° 36° and 92° 30° east longitude. The extent of the 
province, excluding the States of Hill Tippera, Cooch Bihar, and 
Sikkim, and the surface area covered by large rivers and estuaries 
is 77,521 square miles and the total population a bttle over sixty 
millions. ‘The majority of the people in the western districts are 
Hindus. In the east Muslims predominate, The area of some of 
the southern districts is increasing owing to the recession of the Bay 
in the south. 

The territory inhabited by the Bengali-speaking race stretches: 
far beyond the political boundaries of the modern province of 
Bengal. It extends to the east into the districts of Goalpara, 
Sylhet, and Cachar which form parts of the province of Assam, 





(now Rajmahal) and the famous Pass of Telingarhi, 
Santal Parganas, formed integral parts of the subah of Bengal in 
the days of Akbar. Rennell'’s map of the nor tne! i] provinces shows 
that even as late as 1779 Purnea was included within Bengal and 
not “Bahar” ie., Bihar. The northern boundary of the province 
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and no hills or ridges except on the fringe im the extreme north, 


east, and west. It cannot boast of anything comparable to the. 


lo waters of the Kashmirian lakes which reflect the splendours 
2g eT the gushing streams of Central India which leap 
into falls amidst the marble rocks near Jubbulpore, or the back- 
waters and cascades of Malabar that lend charm to the scenery of 
the western sea-board of the southern Presidency. Tt can, however, 
justly take pride in the snow-capped peaks with gold-hued crests 
én the northern district of Darjeeling, a vast riverine plain which 
forms the focus of three great river-systems where the country 
“widens out into a panorama of irrigated fertility,” of swamps and 
fats in the south cut up by hundreds of coves and creeks, once 
the “royal throne of kings,” now the residence of the lord of the 

The hand of nature has split up the province into four grand 
divisions which fairly correspond to its major political divisions in 
historic epochs. North of the main branch of the Ganges, now 
known as the Padma, and west of the Brahmaputra, lies the 
extensive region which embraces the modern Rajshahi Division and 
the State of Cooch Bihar. The most important part of this area 
constituted the ancient land of Pundravardhana of which Varendri 
was a well-known district (mandala). West of another branch of 
the Ganges, namely the Bhigirathi, or the Hooghly, stretches the 
great Burdwan Division—the Vardhamana-bhukti of the times of 
yore. A considerable part of the area answered to the flourishing 
territory of ancient Radha. Between the Bhigirathi, the Padma, the 
lower reaches-of the Brahmaputra, and the estuary of the Meghna 
lies the central region of Bengal embracing the bulk of the Presi- 
dency Division and a considerable portion of the Dacca Division. 
This area was known to Pliny and Ptolemy as the territory of the 
Gangaridai, and to Kalidisa as the land of the Vatgas who were 
specially noted for their skill in handling boats. Beyond the 
Meghna in the east stretches the Chittagong Division within whose 
embrace are supposed to lie the buried remains of the royal seat 
of Samatata. It hes to be noted that the divisions of ancient 


Bengnl referred to above at times transgressed the limits set by 


The most characteristic physical feature of Bengal proper is 
its river-system. The two mighty rivers, the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra, with their numerous branches and tributaries have 





played a large part in shaping its destiny. By the vast deposit 
of deltaic lowlands and the process is still going on in full vigour. — 
The same fluvial action is also responsible for the constant shiftings — 
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1.] The Old Course of the Ganges 8 


of river-beds to an extent unknown in any other part of India with 
the exception, perhaps, of Sind. These changes in river-courses 
have made and unmade flourishing cities and thriving marts, and 
sometimes changed the whole outlook of large areas. In view of 
the great influence exerted by the river-system on the history of 
Bengal, it is necessary to make a brief reference to its outstanding 
features. 

The Ganges enters the province of Bengal at the point where 
the low-lying Rajmahal Hills almost touch its waters: The narrow 
passes of Teliagarhi and Sikragully (Sikrigali) form excellent 
strategic points in Bengal’s first line of defence. IL is not, therefore, 


a mere accident that far-famed enpital cities ike Gauda-Lakhnawati,. 


Pandua, Tanda and Rajmahal should have grown up in the neigh- 
bourhood of this salient. 

The present course of the Ganges, after it has swept in a curve 
round the spurs and slopes of the Rajmahal Hills, is very different 
from what it was before the sixteenth century, In those days it 
flowed further north and east and the city of Gauda was probably 
on its right bank. There has been more than one shifting towards 
the south and west before the Ganges reached ils present course, 
and the dry beds of some of its old channels can still be traced, 

About twenty-five miles to the south of ancient Gauda the 
Ganges divides itself into two branches, the Bhagirathi, of which 
the lower portion is called the Hooghly, running almost due south, 
and the Padma flowing in a south-easterly direction. To-day the 
enormous volume of the waters of the Ganges is carried mainly by 
the Padmi, while the upper part of the Bhigirathi has shrank to 
a very shallow stream. But formerly the Bhigirathi was in all 
probability the more important channel of the Ganges. It is 
difficult to determine when the great change took place, but there 
is hardly any doubt that by the beginning of the a 
century ap, the Padma already ranked 2s the main stream. o 

Gin aidan’ evidence adduced in favour of the view that 
_ the Bhagirathi was the principal stream of the Ganges m pe 
times, is the great sanctity attached to it by the Hindus. The 
mighty Padmi causes havoc and creates terror, but is not looked 
upon with great veneration, nor does it clim any traditional 
rel igi + ganctity. | 

~The satis ou of the lower Ganges, as it a were 
channel of the Bhigirnthi, was what different from what it : 
cogs he meigicar Se es ia Tixeicl; the Mor, and 











"as now; but at Triveni (near Hooghly) it branched off into three 
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streams, These were the Sarasvati flowing south-west past Satgion 

(Saptagrima), the Yamuni (Jumma) running its course south-east 

down its present bed, and the Bhigirathi proper, the middle off- 

shoot, gliding south down the present Hooghly channel up to 

Calcutta and then through the Adi-Gangi (Tolly’s Nulla) past 

Kalighat, Baruipur, ond Magra to the sea. There are reasons to 

believe that the Sarasvati flowed into an estuary near modern 

Tamluk and received not only the waters of the Kupniriyan 

and the Damodar but those of many smaller streams issuing from 

the hills of the Santal Parganas. Sometime after the eighth 

century aD. the port of Tamluk lost its importance on account of 

the silting up of the mouth of the Sarasvati and the consequent 

shifting of its course. Its place was eventually taken up by 

Saptagrima or Satgaon, higher up the river, which figures as the 

Muslim capital of South-western Bengal in the fourteenth century 

AD. In the sixteenth century the main waters of the Bhiagirathi 

began to flow through the Hooghly channel. Satgaon was ruined, 

and first Hooghly, then Calcutta, took its place. The upper 

Sarasvati to-day is a dead river, but the Bhigirathi or the Hooghly 

has deserted the old Adi-Gaigi channel and flows through the lower 
course of the Sarasvati below Sankrail. 

The course of the Padmé has also considerably changed during 

the last four centuries. It is difficult to trace accurately its various 

channels, but the probability is that it at first flowed past Rampur 

aH through the Chalan Bil (or Jhil), the Dholeswari, and the 

Bucdiganga rivers past Dacca into the Meghna estuary. In the 

‘ sistent century the lower course of the Padma lay much further 

to ite south. The river flowed through the districts of Faridpur 

and Baikargunj, and joined the Meghna estuary just above the 

island of Dakshit Shahbizpur, about 25 miles due south of 

Chindpur. silivaai the famous city of Raja Rajavallabha, wis 

then on its left bank, and hard by this city ran the river Kiliganga 

connecting the Padma with the Meghna river. About the middle 

of the nineteenth century A.p., the main volume of the waters of 

the Padma fl through this channel, which came to be known 

as the Kirtini: > Gadually the Padma adopted its present course. 

In addition to the two main streams, the Bhiagirathi and the 

Padma, the water of the Ganges reaches the sen through numerous — 

ea other branches thrown off by the latter. Two of these, the Jalangi 

ys (aad the Matabhanga flow into the Pere and swell the waters 
= are now d 

5: = : he Kumi ar ar lying rivers and their place 
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1.] Old Course of the Brahmaputra 5 


and the Meghna, and the combined rivers form the mighty 
Meghna estuary. At present the main volume of the walters of the 
Brahmaputra rolls down the Jamuni which meets the Padmé near 
Goalundo. But the old course of the Brahmaputra was very 
different: after tracing a curve round the Garo Hills on the west 
it took a south-castern course near Dewanganj, and passing by 
Jamalpur (near which the Jhindi branched off from it), Mymensir 

and the neighbourhood of the Madhupur Jungle in the district of 
Mymensing, it flowed through the eastern part of the Dacca district, 
and having thrown off a branch, called Lakhmiyi, passed by 
Ningalband to the south-west of Sonargiion and fell imto the 
Dhaleswari. The Lakhmiya ran almost parallel to the main course, 
and passing by Narayanganj met the Dhaleswari a little to the west 
of its junction with the main stream of the Brahmaputra, This 
course of the Brahmaputra was already deserted in ‘the eighteenth 








century when it flowed further east and joined the Meghna near 
Bhairab-bazar in the Mymensing district. But, as in the case of 


the Ganges, religious sanctity still attaches to the older cour 
even to-day thousands of pilgrims take their bath at 
pools near Nangalband. But the easternmost channel, ‘too, 
dwindled into an insignificant stream. Towards the end of 1 

of 1 








eighteenth century the Jamuna river increased in importance, 
since about 1850 s.p. it has become the main channel 
Brahmaputra. 

Of the numerous rivers in Northern Bengal that flowed into 
the Ganges or the Brahmaputra, a few deserve special mention as 
having changed their courses considerably in comparatively recent 
times. The river Tisti ot first ran due south frou Jalpaiguri in 
three channels, namely, the Karatoy& to the east, the Punarbhavé 
(Purnabhaba) to the west, and the Atrai in the centre. This 
perhaps accounts for its name Trisroté (possessed of three streams) 
which has been shortened or corrupted into Tista. Of these the 
Punarbhava emptied itself into the Mahiinanda. The Atrii, passing 
through a wast marshy aren known as the Chalan Bil (Jhil), joined 
the Karatoya, and the united stream fell into the Padma near 
Jufarganj. The Karatoya was once a large and sacred river and we 
have still a Karatoyd-méhdtmya which bears testimony to its 
sanctity. On its banks stood the city of Pundravardhana whose 
antiquity reaches back to the Maurya period. The dwindling 
Karatoyii still flows by the ruins of this ancient city at Mahisthiin- 
cn ian Sper Eo ndmark. in the 
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in the destructive floods of 1787 a.v., it suddenly forsook tts old 
channel and rushing south-east ran into the Brahmaputra. There 
are, however, reasons to believe that the bed to which the mighty 
torrent turned on this occasion is an old one which had been 
deserted in ages long gone by. The sudden change in the course 
of the Tisti in 1787 ax. was originally regarded by many as having 
eaused the Brahmaputra to sweep through the Jamuna channel, 
but this view no longer finds general acceptance. 

The change in the course of the river Kosi (Kaudiki) is, 
veThaps, more remarkable than even that of the Tisté. This river 
which now flows through the district of Purnea and unites its 
waters with the Ganges at a point much higher up than Rajmahal, — 
originally ran eastward and fell into the Brahmaputra. The 
channel of the Kosi must have, therefore, been steadily shifting — 
towards the west right across the whole breadth of Northern Bengal. 
There was a time when the Kosi and the Mahananda joined the 
Karatoyi, and formed a sort of ethnic boundary line between the 
sig people on the south, and the Kochs, Kirfitas, efc., on the 

It would appear from what has been stated above that great 
changes have taken place in the courses of some of the important 

s in Bengal during the last four or five hundred years. 
Though positive evidence is lacking, we must presume the possibility” 
of similar changes in the remoter past. It is to be regretted that 
we have no knowledge of their nature and extent. In any case we 
must bear in mind that during the period with which this yolume 








deals the courses of the rivers in Bengal were probably somewhat © 


different not only from those of the present time, but even from 
those in the recent past of which we have more definite knowledge. — 
This point must not be lost sight of in discussing any geographical — 
question concerning ancient Bengal on the basis of the penton: of 
the rivers. 

The frequent changes in the courses of rivers have been respons- 
ible for the ruin of many old places, at times by washing them off, _ 
and more often by making them unhealthy and inaccessible. 
Reference has already been made to Tamralipti and Saptareenaal 
Tt is believed that the shifting of the beds of the Kosi river gave 
rise to the swamps and floods that contributed to the ruin of the 
city of Gauda. The capricious Padma has swept away so many 
cities and villages within living memory, that we can well imagine | 
the devastating effect of this and ait rivers on the province of 
foe nt ection to the frequent shifti ! 
i ost 
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changing its physical aspect to o considerable extent, For the 
deposit of silt constantly raises the level of land in some areas 
and makes the other regions comparatively lower and pees 
The vast Sunderban area in the delta offers an intriguing problem. 
Many hold the view that the Sunderbans had once been a soninise 
tract but were depopulated by the ravages of nature and the 
depredations of marauding peoples like the Maghs and the 
Portuguese. References to the Khidi-vishaya or -mandala, a flourish- 
ing district in the Sena period which, in Inter ages, beeame part 
of the dense forest, and to the country between the Biskhali and 
Rabanibid which was depopulated by Maghs, may be recalled in 
this connection. Epigraphic evidence proves that the marshy area 
ealled Kotalipada, near Gopalganj in the district of Faridpur, was 
once a thriving seat of civilisation and possibly a centre of sea-horne 
trade and commerce. The change in the condition of the interior of 
the districts of Jessore and Khulna in recent times also well illustrates 
what might have taken place on a much larger seale during the 


preceding centuries,! 
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The historic lands meluded within the area now known as 
Bengal find no mention in the Vedic hymns. The horizon of hes 
earliest Aryan singers is apparently limited to the region extending 
eastwards only as far as Bhigalpur. The theologians of the Aitarege 
Brahmana2 however, refer to peoples who lived in large numbers 
beyond the frontiers of Aryandom and were classed as dasyus. 
Among such folks we find mention of the Pundras. Pundranngara, 
the capital city of this ancient people, is proved by epigraphic 
evidence to have been situated in the Bogra district of Northern 
Bengal. Some writers have traced the name of the Vangas, another 
early Bengal tribe, to the Aitareya Aranyaka.” In the text occur 


Por ao full discussion, with references to authorities, of the changes in the 
courses of rivers, cf. Physital Features of Ancient Bengal by Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
(D. R. Bhandarkar Volwme, pp. 341-364) ond The Changing Face of Bengol—« 
Study im Riverine Economy by Dr. Radhakamal Mookerjee (published by the 
Caleaey: at Calsutas- Reece tee aloo be made to W. W. Hunter's A 
Statutieal Account of Bengal, C. or Wileah's ‘She Marky Anadlé of the Baglek ta 
Bengal, 1, 1297, address on The Waterways in East Bengal, at the Rotary Club, 
Dacea, by J. W. E. Berry (Amrita Besr Patria, 1-0-98, p. 10) and JASH. 1605, 
1-24; also cf. S. C, Majumdar, Rivers of the Bengal Delta, 1041, and N. E. 
Bhattnsali, A Antiquity of the Lower Ganges and its Courses (Science and Culture, 
dese 

* See infra p. 85. 

" a. t 1, Keith, Ait, dr. 101, 200. 
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the words “Vaydmsi Vasigavagadhas-Cerapadah.” The expression 
Varigdvagadhah has been emended to Vanga-Magadhah, that 1, 
the peoples of Vanga and Magadha. The Aranyaka refers to them 
as folks who were guilty of transgression. Commentators, ancient 
and modern, differ as to the real meaning of the words used 
“1 the text, ‘The possibility that the expressions in the Aranyaka 
signify old ethnic names ‘is not excluded. But it 1s extremely 
hazardous to build any theory about the antiquity of the Vangas 
on such fragile foundations. 

The first unambiguous references to the Varigas occur in the 
ancient epics and the Dharmasitras. The Bodhiyana Dharma- 
sitra’ divides the land known to it into three ethmic or cultural 
belts which were regarded with varying degrees of esteem, The 
holiest of the three was Aryavarta, lying between the Himalayas 
and the western Vindhyas and watered by the upper Ganges and 
the Jumna. The zone that stood next in pomt of sanctity embraced 
Malwa, East and South Bihar, South Kathiawar, the Deccan, and 
the lower Indus valley. The outermost belt was formed by the 
Arattas of the Punjab, the Pundras of North Bengal, the Sauviras 
occupying parts of Southern Punjab and Sind, the Vangas of Central 
and Eastern Bengal, and the Kalifgas of Orissa and adjoining tracts. 
The regions inhabited by these peoples were regarded as altogether 
outside the pale of Vedic culture. Persons who lived amidst these 
folks even for a temporary period were required to go through 

In the epics the Vangas are no longer shunned as impure 
barbarians. The Réméyana? mentions them in a list of peoples 
that entered into intimate political relations with the high-born 
aristocrats of Ayodhya’. The search parties that were sent to the 
east in quest of the heroine are asked to visit the land of the 
Pundras and Mandara.* The last mentioned place reminds one of 
Madaran in Western Bengal (or Mandir Hill near Bhigalpur). 

_ In the Great Epict Bhima undertakes a hurricane campaign in 
the land we call Bengal. Having killed the king of Modigiri 
(Monghyr) he fell on the mighty lord of the Pundras as well as the 
potentate who ruled on the banks of the river Kosi. Having 
defeated them he attacked the king of the Vangas. Next he reduced 
to subjection the lords of Tamralipta (modern Tamluk in the 


: i 1. 25-31, L. Srinivasacherya’s ed. pp. 11-15. | 
mp 10, 86-37—Yavedaveriate chakram tavati me Varundharal 
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. s e 
—- Paxig-driga-Magadha-Matsyal “1 1hah Kage | 
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Midnapore district) and Karvata, apparently a neighbouring place," 
as well as the rulers of the Suhmas (in the present Hooghly district), 
those who lived in maritime regions, and all the hordes of outlandish 
barbarians (mlechehias). Having conquered these territories and 
despoiling them of their riches, the mighty victor advanced to the 
Lauhitya (Brahmaputra). From all the kings of the mlechehhas 
who dwelt on the sea-const he exacted tribute and precious gems 
of various kinds. In connection with the same campaign we have 
reference to a people called Pra-Suhmas who must have lived near 
the Suhmas in some part of Western Bengal. 

Further light on the topography of Bengal in the epic age and 
the growing esteem in which the land was held by poets of upper 
India is thrown by the Tirthaydtrd section of the Vanaparvan* 
We have here pointed reference to the sanctity of the river 
Karatoyaé which is known to have flowed past the city of Pundra- 
nagara (Mahasthangarh) in North Bengal and of the spot where 
the Ganges emptied itself into the sea (Gangdydstatra rijendra 
sigarasya cha satigame) . 

Jaina writers of the Achdrdiga-sitra’ describe the land of the 
Ladhas (Radha) in West Bengal as a pathless country inhabited by 
a tude falk who attacked peaceful monks. In one of the Upavigas,* 
however, the Ladhas as well as the Vangas are classed as Arymis. The 
latter are represented as possessing the city of Tamalitti (Tamralipt } 
or Tamluk), The Ladhas had Kodivarisa for their chief city. 
Kodivarisa (Kotivarsha) has been identified with modern Bangarh im 
the Dinajpur district. In the Gupta and Pala periods Kofivarsha 
was included in the Pundravardhana province and not in Radha. — 

The Achdriniga-sitra® divides the land of Ladha into two parts 
named Vajjabhimi and Subbha (=Suhma-) bhami. Vajjabhiimi i 
Vajrabhfimi had its capital, according to commentators, at Panit- 
bhimi. The name Vajrabhimi, “Land of Diamond, reminds. aes 
of the serker of Madiran in South-west Bengal, mentioned in the 
Ain-i-Akbari in which there was a diamond mune. The: warhar 
answers to parts of the modern gunmen Reh oace and Hooghly 
districts. The ‘Land of Diamond” may have exten'™ 
as far as Kokhra on the borders of Bihar which was famous for its 
diamond mines in the days of the Emperor Jahangir, the 

The Suhmas are, as we have seen above, mentioned ol a 


+ Tt is tempting to identify the. Karvajas with the Kharwiny of Bislnapers 

and other districts of We mgs) (Hunter, mi 40, Sl cic), : 

L Papen basen iris infra p. 36. * 24, 1801,.p. 315. 
* 4. & 8+ Jacobi in 3.8.5, xxtt. 84 264. 

* v.80; Malslasckern, Dictionary of Pili Proper Nomer, m. 1252. 
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and the Telapatta Jataka’ under the name of Sumbhas. Their chief 
town was Setaka (or Desaka). A Svetakidhishthina is often 
referred to in the inscriptions of the Eastern Gangas, bul its identity 
is uncertain. 

The Great Epic distinguishes the Suhmas from the people of 
Tamluk, but the Dasalewmara-charita* includes Damalipta (Tamra- 
lipta or Tamluk) in the Suhma territory, The Pavanadita" of 
Dhoyi (twelfth century «-D.) places the Suhma country on the 
Ganges and refers to the famous shrines of Murari (Vishnu), of 
Raghukulaguru (the Sun), and of Ardhanariévara (combined form 
of Siva and his consort) that adorned the land. Mention is also 
made of a city of Siva (Chandrdrdhamautlt) and an embankment 
that commemorated King Vallilasena. These details, to which 
attention is invited by several writers,* point to the Triveni-Sapta- 
grama-Pandua area in the Hooghly district as the heart of the 
Suhma country. Nilakantha® equates Suhma with Radha. Accord- 
ing to the Digvijaya-prakdsa," the Inst mentioned territory lies to 
the east of Birbhum and to the north of the river Damodar. The 
“Land of Diamond" should be excluded from that part of Radha 
which was known as Suhma. 

Early Buddhist writers who knew the “Sumbhas “ show little 
acquaintance with the Vangas. A knowledge of that ancient people 
is sometimes inferred from the epithets Vaiigantaputta and Vangisa 

found in the Pali canon.’ But the earliest clear Buddhist literary 

- reference to Vanga is probably that contained in the Milinda-patihe* 

, Panini, who flourished long before the second century 8.C., 
knows Gaudapura” but not Vaiga, The last mentioned territory is, 
however, well-known to his great commentator, Patafjali." 


m, Tue Hisrortc Prrtop 


The literary references in the Vedic, Epic, and Siitra texts, a 


« both Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical, do not admit of a definite a 

I " Jat, 1 No, 06. -" Sixth Uebchhvien, Mitraguptacheritam. - , 
"ove, a7. | — 
a 


Cf. T. D. Banerji, JASE, 1900, pp. 2451; G. M. Sarkar, JL. xvi. 23, 57, 7 
S 73; C. Chakravarti, Pavonaditam of Dhoyi, Introduction, p. 25. 

7 —* Commentary on MbA, me, 30, 16. . 
7 —* VFarumati, 1840 (ns.), Magha, p. 616, The work is atlritmted to a con 
te _— Nesaparary of Pratapiditya (8. Mitra, Vaiohar-Khwindr Tihina, 198). 
e =o. AS ep glen 8; Manoratha-piirani, 1. 270; Apadina, m. 407 (w. 20) . ’ | 
pe =A "| Malalasekers, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, ow. 802; S.B.B. xxxvi, B 

Rh (Teat 850). The nny not rele 
he te the famous Janapa 






in Bengal, but to Bangkn near Sumatra. 


Vaiign (Vatka) of the Mahdniddem, 1, 164, may not “2 
“ow. L 4: Ww. @ 1; Kielborn’s ahi ek: 1. 200, 282. 
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r.] Bengal in Classical Literature 1] 


chronological arrangement. For a chronological treatment of the 
subject it is necessary lo turn to the evidence of literature, Indian 
and foreign, assignable to well-known epochs, and that of early 
epigraphs, 

The historians of Alexander refer to a people whom they call 
the Gangaridai. According to the evidence of Pliny, Ptolemy, and 
many other classical writers, the people in question occupied the 
country of the lower Ganges and its distributaries, Jnina and 
Buddhist legends connect the names of the great Mauryas and their 


contemporarics with Pundravardhana, and Chinese pilgrims: found 





Agokan monuments in various parts of the province. The existence 


of Pundranagara in the Maurya epoch is, in the opinion of some 


scholars, proved by an old Brahmi inscription, unearthed at 
Mahfsthingarh in the Bogra district. 

Glimpses of Bengal in the early centuries after Christ are 
afforded by the Peripius of the Erythraean Sea, the Geography of 
Ptolemy, the Milinda-pettho, and the Nagirjunikenda inscriptions. 
The Periplus, describing the east coast of India, mentions the river 
Ganges and » market-town on its bank which had the same name 
as the river. The city of Gange is also mentioned by Ptalemy who 
describes it as a metropolis and distinguishes it from Tamalites te, 
Timralipti. Of special interest is Ptolemy's reference to the five” 





mouths of the Ganges: namely, the Kambyson mouth, the most 
western; the second mouth, called Mega; the third called — 





Kamborikhon : the fourth styled | m; and the fifth 
mouth, Antibole, Opinions differ im regard to’ the identification of 
these distributaries, In the opinion of the present writer, Kambyson 
stands for Sanskrit Kapisi mentioned by Kalidfisa. This answers 
to the modern Kisii which flows past Midnapore and, like the 
Rupniriyan, may have been erroneously supposed to be a branch 
of the Ganges, The Mega has been identified with the Hooghly. 
The Kamberikhon is said to represent the Kobbadak or Kabadak 
(Kapotiksha), the “Cobbaduck” of Rennell’s map, which flows 
past Jhinkargachha. A more plausible identification would be with 
the Kumira (Kumaraka) river which issues out of the Matabhingih 
branch of the Padma and joining the Gorai, ultimately empties 
itself into the Haringhata estuary and the Arialkhin® The 
Pseudostomon, “False Mouth," is probably so called as it Iny 
concealed behind numerous islands. It is taken to correspond to 


* Barua, TQ. 1934, pp. 57; D. R. Bhandarkar, EJ. xxi. 83; P. C. Sen, 


fHfQ. rye egphhnay 
* Strabo (xv. i. 18) refers to ‘a single mouth,’ 
* Hunter, 1. 172 Mf; v. 201 ete, 
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the estuary of the Padmi and the Meghnfi. The Antibole (lit, 
“thrown-back")* is regarded by some as identical with the old 
Ganga that flows past Dacea. The precise identity must await 
future research, | 
The Milinda-pafho* mentions Vaiiga in a list of maritime J 
countries where ships congregated for purposes of trade. In the 
Nigirjunikonda inscriptions’ we have reference to Vatga in connec- 
tion with the missionary activities of “the masters and fraternities _ 
of monks” of Ceylon, wa 
From the fourth century a.p. onwards the epigraphic records 
which are assignable to distinct chronological periods (such as the — 
Gupta, early post-Gupta, Pala and Sena ages) enable us to trace 
more clearly the chief political or geographical divisions and 
administrative units of Bengal. Unfortunately the boundaries of 
some of the units cannot be fixed with any degree of certainty, and 
the difficulty is increased by the fact that the extent of even ~ 
well-known divisions like Gauda, Vanga, and Radha varied in a 
different ages. All that we can do at the present state of our — 
knowledge is to enumerate the more important divisions with short _ 
explanatory notes of the various connotations of the names gleaned 
from epigraphic and literary sources. "i 
Gavuna 


The precise location of Ganda, which emerges from obscurity — 
before the sun of the Guptas set for ever, is a matter regarding — 
which there has been considerable divergence of opinion, As already 
stated, a Gaudapura is mentioned by Panini. Products of Gauda — 
are wellknown Lo the Kautiliya Arthatistra’ The country is also — 
familiar to Vatsyayana, the author of the Kamasiitra.® We learn — 
from the Harsha inscription* of 554 a.. that Téinavarman Maukhari — 
foreed the Gaula people to seek refuge in the sen. This points to 


' 
soll 


a country wot very far from the sea-coast.? In the seventh 








© Has it any reference to the action of the Benhmape nim in alti al 
driving heck the Ganges? (Hunter, v. ¢00). , ot & sien ae 

* See supra p. 10, fn, 8. ' EL xx. 9, * Book u. 1% 

, Renares ed. (Chowkhnmba Sanskrit Bock Depot), pp. 116996 = 

* EF. xxv, 117, om 

5... _ it is interesting to recall in this connection the statcment of Abell al 

(am. tr. 120) that the Ganges “after spreading into nw thowsead channels joins the 









Pete agen.” Fredericke (1570 4.0.) found an “infinite number of slips” i 
‘Buttor ) near Silzion (Hunter, mz. $00). The estuary (cl; Ehadt of 
inaeriy einerati may have been regarded in those days ax an arm of tht 
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century A.D. a Gauda king had undoubtedly his capital at 
Karnasuvarna near Rungamully (Rangimiti), some twelve miles 
to the south of Murshidabad 

The Brihat-sorhitd of Varihamihira? (sixth century an.) 
clearly restricts Gaudaka to a part of Bengal which is distinguished 
not only from Paundra (North Bengal), Timraliptika (part of the 
Midnapore district), Vanga and Samatata (Central and Eastern 
Bengal), but also from Vardhamina (Burdwan), Curiously enough, 
the Bhavishya Purdna" defines Gauda as a territory lying to the 
north of Burdwan and south of the Padma, This corresponds to 
the kingdom of Ganda-Karnasuvarna described by writers of the 


seventh century a.n. The Anargha-raghavet of Muriri (latter 


half of the eighth century A.D.) mentions Champi as the capital 
(réjadhdni) of the Gaudas in the time of that poet. This city is 
probably identical with Champfinagari in the sarkar of Madiran 
mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari. It stood on the left bank of the 
Damodar, north-west of the city of Burdwan! 

The records of the Pala and the Sena dynastics and | of 
contemporancous families who held sway from the lotter half of the 
eighth century a.p. to the Muslim conquest, enable us to glean some 
additional information about Gauda and its relation with Vahga 
during the period of their rule. The potentate who exercised 
supreme sovereignty in Bengal in the time of Nigabhata m Pratihira 
(first part of the ninth century a.p.) is referred to as Vahgapati 
(lord of Vanga) in the Gwalior inseription of Bhoja 1° grandson of 
Nigabhata m. But from the time of Devapala, and poetey from 
that of his father Dharmapala himself, the contemporary and 
rival of Nigabhata m Pratihira, and Dhruva and Govinda 11 
Rashtrakiita, the title Gaudegvara becomes the official style of the 
reigning emperors. Gauda is, however, still referred to as a vishaya 
or district as we learn from a Kanheri inscription’ of Amoghavarsha 1 
(814-877 an.). The existence of Vaiga as a political or adminis- 








bailt the city of Sravnsti. The evidence probably points to Srivacti (Sahet Mabet) in 
Gonda in Kosala of Quih, and not to the plane of that mame io Northern Bengal. It 
it, however, important to note that the expression Gawda-feéa does not occur in the 
corresponding text of the Maldbhdrata and the Vdys and Brahma Purdie. It 
in thus nn obvious interpolation, In the Kamasdfra, the Kosslos, that is to my, 
the people of the Srivastt region, ruled over hy early Tkshviku kings, are clearly 
distinguished from the Gaudes (B |. PUAL, 4th ed, pp. 696-897). 





1 Watters, 1. 102, 340; Hunter, 1x. 98. CL, JASB. 185%, p. #81; TANS, p, $13; 


1008, p. 251, See 60, 
ne 2. * TA, 2eon, p. 4194. 


* xiv, 6-4. 
pl JASB. 1908, p, 27D; for the date of the pot see Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, 
| * Hunter, 5, 308. * EJ, xvi. 104, * JA. xm. 154. 
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Doab), Mithila (North Bihar) and Utkala (Northern Orissa).” 


(Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature, 400). = 
~¢ © hands Purdps quoted ta the Sabdubdipadrime’ (under “Garuda”. 
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trative unit in the same period is proved by the Nilgund imscription* — 
of the sume Raisktrakiita monarch. Gauda and Vatga are sometimes 
mentioned side by side as in the Baroda Plates of Karkaraja* (811-_ 
12 av.). But political union under the same sovereign, styled both — 
Vatigapati and GaudeSvara, was fast making them interchangeable — 
terms. The process was complete in the Mughal and British periods, | 
Tn o record" of the time of Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir, the subah of Bengal, 
over which Shayista Khan presided, is referred to as Gauda-mandala. 
In the nineteenth century a Bengali poct hoiling from the Jessore — 
district in the heart of old Vatiga, apples to his own countrymen 
the designation Gaudajana. 

Regarding the connection of Gauda with Radha evidence seems — 
to be diserepant. In the Prabodha-chandrodaya' of Krishya Misra — 
(eleventh or twelfth century a.p.), the Gauda-rishtra is said to 
have included Radhi (or Radhipuri) and Bhirisreshthika, identified — 
with Bhursut on the banks of the Damodar in the Hooghly-Howrah — 
districts. But the Managoli inscription’ of the Yadava king Jaitugi 1 
distinguishes Lila (Radha) from Gaula (Gauda). oF | 

According to Jnina writers’ of the thirteenth and fourteenth — 
centuries Gauda included Lakshmandvati in the present Malda — 
district. If the commentator of the Kdmasitra of Vatsyiyana is 
to be believed, it extended southward as far as Kaliiga.? It may 
be noted in this connection that the Sektisatigama-tantra,® a late — 
medineval work, extends the country from aes (Central and 
Eastern Bengal) to Bhuvancéa (Orissa). - Rajatarangin® 
(twelfth century) uses the term in a very aaa sense. We 
find in this work the expression Paficha-Gauda which in some | 
texts is taken to embrace, besides Gauda proper, the countries 7 
known as Sirasvata (Eastern Punjab), Kinyakubja (Gane 


This is reminiscent of the Gauda empire of Dharmapala. But there” 

is no early warrant for the use of the term Gauda in this wide ser ee 
In the carly Muslim period the name Gauda came to be 

applied to the city of Lakshmandvati in the Malda district. It i 


* EF w. 10, * JA. xu. 100. * ASI. 1092-28, p. 1606— 
* Act. m; INQ, 1928, p, 230; Bhdratararsha, 1938 (ns.), Srivana, p. 20 
© EL 90: dae fyecelibeais eothel ia Saini te See y 
(under Aadhala) . heya | 
Shida areiens. 3000, atachar > oon. 
_ ™ JASE. 1008, p. 241. 
__™ Bénares edition, p, 205. The commentator wrote in the thirteenth 
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places Radhe-deia to the west OF 
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perhaps this Gauda which is at times included within Pundra by 
some authorities of a late date There was also a Ganda in 
North Sylhet.* | 


VANGA 





The earlicr references to this famous janeapada have been noted 
above. It is mentioned in the Meherauli inseription® of Chandra 
and one of the earliest records of the Chilukyas of VWitapi* 
Kiilidiisa, the traditional contemporary of Ditniga (fifth century 
AD), places the Vangas amidst the streams of the Ganges. (Garigd- 
sroto’ntara).§ The western boundary of their country possibly at 





times extended beyond the Hooghly to the river Kapiéi or Kashi 
in the Midnapore district. The inclusion within Vatga of an area 


beyond the Hooghly is also vouched for by the Jaina Upanga styled 
the Prajidpand, which mentions Tamralipti (Tamluk) as 4 city of 
the Vatigas.2. The Tamluk territory is, however, usually mentioned 
in liternture as a distinct region. | tall 
Vanga of Pala and Sena records seems to have heen a smaller 
tract than the old territory known to the Jaina Prajidpand and the 
Raghuvaméa of Kalidasa. It could not have extended as for as 


Tamluk, as the district beyond the Bt 











bhukii. Even a pert of the delta embr cing Jessore and certain 
adjoining tracts came bo be distinguished as Upavange. This Chie 
mentioned territory is already referred to in the bs per 71 64 
Varihamihira.? ‘The Digvijaya-prakdsa,* a mediaeval work assignod 
to cir. 1600 A.p., places in Upavaiga Jessore and some other tracts 
abounding in forest (Upavange Fasonadyah deidh, Ranana-samyih ), 
Vanga proper was now restricted to the eastern part of the Gangetic 
delta, If the Abhidhdna-chintéman® of Hemachandra and the 
Jayamatigala” of Yasodhara are to be believed, it was identified 








cf. Aahdatalpadrnma (quoting the 


: Pik - Ba, p. 419; ) | 
Bhavishgo Purine, TA, 1501. P ’ to be pote! that the Purips 


Trikdndeivsha) under “ Varendri.” It is, however, 
planes Gaude south of the Pach 


_* JASE. 1873, p. 238, * Fleet, CH m. HI. 


a Ary = 1A, xrx. 7 if. 
selena ie, ccs ee eS a wn 
Vatohar-Khalnar Hikdea, ©). 
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with or included some territory on the east of the Brahmaputra, | 

Hemachandra actually equates the people of Vanga with the in- , 

habitants of Harikeli (Sylhet ?)." | 

In the Inter Pala period Vanga was divided into two patel 

northern and southern (anuttara). It is to be noted that the sister” 

provinee of Radhd was also from the nimth or tenth century AD,” 

divided into two regions styled Uttara-Radha and Dakshina-Radhis” 

Anuttora or southern Vanga is distinctly referred to in the Kamauli 

Grant? of Vaidyadeva, a minister of Kumirapila. The two divisions” 

of Vanhga implied in Vaidyadeva’s Grant may have corresponded 

roughly to the two bhagas of the same territory mentioned in | cr 7 

Senn inscriptions, namely the Vikramipura-bhdga and Nivya. 

tS Of the two sub-divisions of Vanga, the Vikramapura-bhage | is 

ia well-known. But in the Sena period it seems to have embraced a 
— wider aren than the modern pargand of Vikrampur in the Ds 

Division watered by the Padma. It seems to have stretched south 

— ward as far as the Kolalipida and Edilpur Pargands. _ 


















3 | Navya as a sub-division of Vatga is mentioned in te 
<a Madhyapada Plate of Visvariipasenn.* A recent writer regard Mi) 
ao Ninya-mandala of the Rampal Plate os a mistake for Navy 

- manmdala.® He further identified Nehakashthi in that mandala 

a? Naikathi in the Bakarganj district. The record of noe 
ii Yas includes i in the Nivya region the Ramasiddhipataka which has been 
ae ied by the writer mentioned above with a village in ies, 
r= Gaurnadi aren of Bikarganj. In the east Navya extended to te 
sea i.e, the head of the Bay and the estuary of the Meghna.’ , 
a a - ‘Nivya, which means “accessible by a boat or ship,” is a fitti 


ieantenation of the south-eastern part of the Gangetic delta whic a 
is a Inbyrinth of rivers and crecks, As Névyam has the sense 4 
ae “newness, one is reminded of Navyfvakasiki (lit. new mlermed te 
= Space“or opening) of the Faridpur Grants of the sixth century Ae 
. | The two places may have been connected with each sions: al 
the data at our disposal are too scanty to warrant any ' nite 
conclusion regarding the matter. 








is connection | ] . Sor ican the chief city of Vatign during the early 3 
| Period, is situated about 2 miles inland from the Brahmaputra creek (Hunt yt 4: 


? EBL xxm. 74, son 
‘ TB. 146, 1. 
ahpa, 1990 (na), Philuune, p. 362 
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1.] Samatata and Harikela 17 
SAMATATA 


This territory finds mention in the Allahabad Pillar inscription 
of Samudragupta and later records. Its exact limits in the Gupta 
age are not known. The #riAat-somfiti, «a work of the sixth 
century A.b., distinguishes it from Vanga. The narrative in the 
record of Hiuen Tsang im the next century describes it as a low and 
& moist country on the sea-side that lay to the south of Kimariipa 
(in Assam). It was more than three thousand fi iw. about 
600 British miles in circuit and its capital was about twenty [i tz. 
about 34 miles in circuit. If the identification of Rajabhata, king 
ef Samatata, mentioned by Far Eastern travellers, with Rajarija- 
bhatta of the Ashrafpur Plates be correct, then it is possible that 
in the seventh century av, Samatata had a royal residence at 
Karminta.* This place has been identified with Badkimti in the 
district of Tippera, situated twelve miles west of Comilla. The 
connection of Samatata with the Tippera district in later ages is 
clearly established by the Bighaiuri image inscription of the time 
of Mahipala, and the Mehir copper-plate of Damodaradeva, dated 
1234 ap. Hiuen Tsang's description suggests that in his time it 
may have included within its political boundaries a part of Central 
Bengal in addition to Tippera, A descriptive label attached to a 
picture of Lokanitha in a. certam illustrated manuseript places 
Champitali in the Tippera district in Samatata.* 





Writers of the seventh century mention, beside the land described 
above, a country called Harikela. According to I-tsing* it was the 
eastern limit of East India, The evidence of the Chinese writer is 
confirmed by that of the Karpira-maiijari (ninth century an.) which 
ineludes Harikela girls among women of the east; 

"Thou gallant of the women of the East, thou champak-bloom enr-ornament 
of the town of Champs, thou whose Iustre transcends the loveliness of Madhs, who 
Kimarfipa by thy prowess, who providest merry-makings (keli) for 


In the epigraphic records of the Chandra dynasty of Eastern 
Benen Trailokyachandra, ruler of Chandradvipa (Bakargan) district), 
lescribed as the mainstay of the king of Harikela. The lexico- 
sicher Hemachandra identifies Harikeli, apparently the city of 








* See infra pp, 86-87. 
9; Bhatt. Cal * B-teing. uxt. 
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Harikela, with Vaniga2 It has been recently pointed out by a young 
writer that the Mafjusri-milekalpa mentions Harikela, Vanga, and 
Samatata as distinct entitics and that in two manuscripts im the 
Dacea University collection, Harikola, that is possibly Harikela, 1s 
synonymous with Sylhet2 The evidence of the Mafijusri-milakalpa 
need not, however, be taken to suggest that Harikela was dissociated 
from Vanga in all ages. The case of Tamralipla suggests that a 
janapada which is mentioned as a separate kingdom by one authority 
may have formed part of a neighbouring realm im a different epoch. 


CHANDRADVIPA 


Chandradvipa is mentioned in the Rampal copper-plate inscrip- 
tion as the name of the territory ruled over by Trailokyachandra 
(tenth or eleventh century an.). The famous Tari image of 
Chandradvipa is illustrated in a manuscript dated 1015 ao? In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it was the name of a small 
Principality in the district of Bikarganj of which the capital was at 
first at Kachua and subsequently removéd to Madhavpasa.‘ It is 
identified with the pargana of Bagla (Bakli) in the sarkar of the 
same name mentioned in the Aim-i-Alcbari.* 

_ The Madhyapada inscription of Visvaripasenn mentions two 
interesting place-names, These are “Bangalabada” and “-ndradvipa.” 
The Inst name has been restored by different scholars as Kandradvipa, 
Indradvipa and Chandradvipa. The reading Chandradvipa is 
supported by the fact that the territory in question included 
Ghagharakatti-pitaka. As is well-known, Ghaghar is the name of 
a stream that flowed past Phullaéri in north-west Bakarganj in the 
days of the poet Vijayagupta (fifteenth century av). It exists 


to the present day. 
VANGALA 
Biuigilabada® stood to the south of Ramasiddhi mentioned 
above which has been identified with a place in Gaurnadi in the 


Bakargan) district. The name can seareely be dissociated from 
Vangala-desa mentioned in epigraphic and literary records since the 


eleventh century av. It was Vangila, rather than Vanga, that — 


” See supra p. 15, fn. 0, * ERP. 1. iii-tv. 
* Foucher, Icon. 185-87; Mhatt. Cat. 12 ff. os 
:* H: Reverilee, The District of Bakerganj, 72. 
. : Ibid. 70; Aim. 1. 128, 154, 


For Vadi=house see HQ. 1039, p. 140. 
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gave its name to the great eastern subah of the Mughal empire that 
stretched from Chittagong to Garhi, and to the great Presidency of 
British India round Fort William. Abu'l-Fazl apparently regarded 
Vatga and Varigila as identical, He says: 


“The original name of Bengal was Rong. Ite former rulers mised mounds 
measuring ten yards in height and twenty in breadth throughout the province - 
which were called i. From this suffix, the name Bengal took its rise and etrreticy.™ 


But Vanhga and Vafgila are mentioned separately im scveral 
inscriptions of South India and the Terikh4-Firuzshahi of Shams-i- 
Siraj “Afif® Though a Vangila army advanced as far as Pihirpur 
in the Rajshahi district in the eleventh century ap? and the 
dominions of the Chandra kings of Vangila embraced, according 
to tradition,’ Pattikera and Mrikula or Meharakula in Tippera as 
well as Rangpur and Chittngong, the home territory of the Vangilas 
does not seem to have Inin in any of these areas. In a book dealing 
with the Maynimati-Gopichind legend we have pointed reference 
to Vangila Langobardi hailing from Bhiti: “ Bhati haite dila 
Vatigdla lambd lambda dadi§ = i 

Bhati, lit. “ downstream,” “land of the ebb-tide,” is the name 
given to the low-lying flats of the Gangetic delta that border on the 
great estuaries, Taranitha refers to “Bati” as an island-realm 
near the mouth of the Ganges." Abu'l-Fazl confines the Bhiti to 
‘the tract of country on the east’ of the subah of Bengal.’ The 
name is still used to denote the Sundarban region of the districts of 
Bikarganj and Khulna. The derivation of the name Vangala 
(Vaiga + al, from ali, “ dike") supports its identification with the 
part of old Vaniga (not the whole as stated by Abu’l-Fazl) intersected 
by khals and creeks, and abounding in dikes and bridges, that was 
known as Bhati in the days of Akbar and Tiranitha. Mt is in this 
area that Gastaldi (1561 a.p.) places his “ Bengala. European 
writers of the seventeenth century place “ Bengala” further Li the 
east. But their evidence, valuable as it is for the contemporaneous 
period, does not carry the same weight as that of Gastaldi for the 


earlier ages5 
‘din, mm. 120. * gy y. 57: ENBP. 1. ¥; E & D. mm 295, 
* El. =x. &&. 


¥ Majahenatiy Oke (Dace Sahitya Parishad) ; Hunter, vi. S12; JABB. 1803, 
‘p22 hott, Cat. 10-11; El. xv. 351. _ va 
* Ménikchandra Rajir Gan, 12. JASB.1878, pO 
* JA. 1 (1875), p. 866, 3 SA 1 enon 
* JASR. 1008, p. 292; Raychoudhuri, 5/4. 180-190 ; R. ookerjee, . 
Changing Face of Bengal, Pi, 11-1¥ (List of Mnpi). Fur other views and 9 detailed 


discusion on Vatyila, cf. [7Q. xvi. 225. 
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Mention has already been made of the Pundras, a people known 
to later Vedic texts and the Great Epic, The Digvijaya section of 
the Mahabharata places them to the east of Monghyr and associates 
them with the prince who ruled on the banks of the Kosi. This 
accords with the evidence of Gupta epigraphs and the records of 
the Chinese writers which agree in placing the territory of the 
Pundras—then styled Pundravardhana—in North Bengal. The 
distinction drawn by some writers between the Pundras and the 
Paundras and the location of the Paundras to the east of Prayaga 
and west of Magadha' Inck corroboration by Gupta epigraphs and 
is not countenanced by the testimony of Chinese pilgrims. 

Varendri or Varendri-mapdala was the metropolitan district of 
the Pundravardhana territory, as the city of Paundravardhana-pura— — 
the Pundra-nagara of an old Brahm? inseription—was situated within 
its area. The form Varendra (-i)-mandala occurs in the Talcher Grant? 
of Gayidatutgadeva and the Kavi-prasasti of the Ramacharita of 
Sandhyakara Nandi. The latter definitely locates it between the 
proved by the Silimpur, Tarpandighi and Madhainagar inseriptions. 
The Tabagdt-i-Ndsiri mentions Barind as a wing of the territory of 
Lakhnawati on the eastern side of the Ganges. The evidence of 
Indian literature and inscriptions proves that it included considerable 
portions of the present Bogra, Rajshahi and Dinajpur districts. An 
important part of Varendri was apparently known as Savatthi or 
Srivasti. This territory included Baigram near Dili in the Dinajpur 
district, Krodafija or Kolaiicha (in Dinajpur or Bogra) and a place 
called Tarkiri which was separated from Balagrama in Varendri by 
Sakati, apparently a river." Among other localities of Varendri may __ 
be mentioned Bhivagrima, Belahishti, Kantipura and Natiri.* 
The first two I am unable to identify, Kintipura reminds one of 
Kantanagara of the Dinajpur district, while Natiri is undoubtedly 
Nator in the district of Rajshahi. Varendri may have also included — 
Paduvanva which some writers identify with Pabna.5 


4 This far-famed territory was, like Vatga, divided into two parts 
viz., Dakshina- or South Radha and Uttara- or North Ra adha. This 








* Sastri, Cat, rv. 57. * JASE, NS, xm. 29%. 
_* BE xu 290; Kam. S4s. 197, 155 nnd errata; AST. 1930-94, Part 1. 27-8; 
FC, 1. 358, 

* GL. 183; 1B, 100, 108; 14. 1891, p. 420, 

* See infra Ch. vt, § 6. 
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mode of division which can be traced back to the ninth century Ap. 
apparently replaces the older segmentation of the area into Va)ja- 
bhimi and Subbhabhim. 


Darsuma-RADBA 


This part of Radha is mentioned in the Gaonri Plates’ of 
Vakpati Mufija (981 av.). Ten years later it is referred to in the 
Nydyakandali of Sridharicharya* It figures in Chola records of 
1028-25 as Takkanalidam. Among other references may be men- 
tioned those in the Amareévara Temple inscription” of Mandhata 
(Nimar district in the Central Provinces), composed by Halayudha, 
the Prabodha-chandrodaya’ of Krishna Misra and the Chandi of 


* Kavikatkana Mukundarama.’ According to these records Dakshina- 


Radha included Bhirispishti or Bharigreshthikn (modern Bhursut) 
and Navagrama in the Howrah and Hooghly districts, as well as 
Dimunyai (to the west of the Damodar) in the Burdwan district. 
It is clear from this that the territory in question embraced consider- 
able portions of Western Bengal lying between the Ajay and the 
Dimodar rivers, The southern boundary may have reached the 
Rupnariyan and the western boundary may have extended beyond 
the Damodar far into the Arambagh sub-divisio jon. Tradition, how- 
ever, recorded in the Digvijaya-prakdsa, restricts Radha to the 
territory lying north of the Damodar (Ddémodar-ottare bhage...»< 
Réidhadeiah prakirtitah).° Closely connected with Dakshina-Hagha 
as a territory subject to the same ruling family (Sra) was Apare- 
Mandira, perhaps identical with Ma(n)diran im the Arambagh 
sub-division of Hooghly. 


Urrans-RinwA-ManpaLa 


The northern part of the famous land of Radha was known &5 
Uttara-Radha (Uttiralédam of Chola inscriptions) at least as early 
as the time of the Ganga king Devendravarman. This fact 1s 
known from the Indian Museum Plates’ of the Ganga year $08 
which possibly falls in the ninth century 4D. The district is also 
known from the Beliva and Naihati Grants. The last mentioned 


EE cn ma pw ti a 
eS oe ® Cal. Univ. ed, Put p. 2. 
* See supra p. 10, fn. 6 and p, 14, fa. 5. 

* EL xan, 74. 
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record includes it within the Vardhamiina-bhutti. But in the time 
of Lakshmanasena it formed part of the Kankagrima-bhukt.' 
Among places mentioned in inscriptions? as being situated in 
Uttara-Radha, Siddhalagrima has been identified with Siddhan- 
gram in the Birbhum district, and Vallahittha with Balutiya on 
the northern borders of the Burdwan district. The Saktipur Grant 
of Lakshmanasena suggests that the mandala of Uttara-Radhi also 
embraced villages in the Kandi sub-division of Murshidabad, 
The river Ajay is usually regarded as constituting the boundary 
line between north and south Radha. But the inclusion of a part 
of the Katwa sub-division within Uttara-Radhi may imply that at 
times the Khari, rather than the Ajay, separated northern Radha 
from southern Radhai. As to the northern limits of the Uttar- 
Radhi-mendale, it has already been stated above that the Jaina 
Prayidpend knows Kotivarsha or Bangarh in the Dinajpur district — 
as a city in Raidhit. The Chandraprabha of Bharata Mallika refers 
to a part of Radha which Jay north of the Ganges (Uttara-Ganga- 
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Radham)? Tt is, however, clear from contemporary inscriptions 
and the Tabagdt-i-Niasiri that in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
the Ganges formed the boundary between “Ral and the city of 
Lakhan-or” on the one hand, and “ Barind and the city of Diw-kot 
on the other. : 

TAMmALIPTA (-Lrptr) on DAmAnIPra . ae 


 Tamralipta is already known to the Mahabharata. In the 
Digvijaya section of the Sabhdparvan it is distinguished not only 
from territories known to have been situated in Northern, Eastern — 
and Central Bengal, but also from Suhma. This state of things — 
changed in later ages when Tamralipti is represented as having 


- * - . 
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formed a part of Vanga in the time of the Jaina Prajiapand, and . 
of Suhma in the days of Dandin, the author of the Dasakumara- :: 
charita, The core of the territory lay in the modern Midnapare 3 
district and its capital has been identified with Tamalites of Ptolemy, 3 
the modern Tamluk. In the days of Hiuen Tsang it Iny over 900 H, 
that is about 150 miles, from Samatata and was about 1400 iS 


(about 233 miles) in circuit. “The land was low and moist,” 
forming a bay where land and water communication met. : 







Having surveyed the chief traditional political and geographic a 
4 i a : a a feos Pra pe ee 
_ divisions of Bengal, we may now refer to the administrative unils 


| OEE xx. 218. * JRAS. 1035, p. 90; IB. TI. 
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of the province in different periods. Epigraphie records enable us 
to determine wilh a tolerable degree of certainty the approximate 
location of at least the more important divisions, enlled bhuktis. 
The term bhAulti, which we first find in the Gupta records, literally 
means an ‘allotment’ but was applied to denote the biggest 
administrative unit within a kingdom or empire, 

A bhulcti was usually divided into smaller areas styled vishaya, 
mandala or vithi. Visheaya and mandala are sometimes used as 
synonymous terms. Khadi, which is referred to as a wishaya in 
the Barrackpore Grant, is styled a mandala in the Sundarban Plate 
of Lakshmanasenn. But a visheya is at times included within # 
mandala. Conversely a mandala is at times a sub-division of a 
vishaya. The Khalimpur Plate of Dharmapala refers to the 
Mahantaprakisn-vishaya apparently as a part of the Vyighratatt 
mandala. On the olher hand, the Bangarh inscription refers to 
the Gokaliki-mandala as a part of the Kotivarsha-vishaya. | 

The terms vishaya and mandala were in rare cases possibly 
used to denote the same administrative division as bhukti. Thus 
Magadha which is styled a vishaya in the colophon of a manuseript 
of the Ashtasdhasrika Prajidparamita written in the fifteenth year 
of Ramapala, is styled a bhukti in a Nalanda Seal inscription? It 
is, however, possible that the Magadha-visheya was only a part 
the Magadha-bhekti. In the Irda inscription Danda-bhukti is 
referred to as a mandala of the Vardhamiina-bhukh. Apparently 
we hnve to class bhuktis into two groups, namely major bhulctis 
and minor bhuktis. The latter were at times equated with 
mandalas. 

The denotation of the term vithi in the Gupta age is not 
clear. In Inter times it appears as a sub-division of the bhukts as 
well as the mandala, Other sub-divisions of mandalas referred to 
in epigraphs are khandala, dvritti, and apparently, bhaga, The 
@vritti was further sub-divided into chaturakas and the latter into 
pitakas. The chaturaka is mentioned in certain grants as a sub- 
division of a mandala, and the pataka, of a bhaga. The ndtaka 
















area now known as Bengal viz., Pundra- 
vardhana, Vardhamana, and an unnsmed bhukti which included 
Suvarna-vithi and Navyavakisiki. The first two of these along 
with five others viz., Tira-bhukdi, Srinagar -bhukti, Kankngriima- 





* BI, 200; PB. 93, ® ASI, 1027-28, p. 139. 
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Of these Tira-bhukti (Tirhut in North Bihar), Srinagara-bhiueta 
or Magadha-bhukti (in South Bihar), and Priagjyotisha-bhukt: (im 
Assam) in the main lay beyond the limits of Bengal proper, 
An old bhukti was sometimes incorporated with a neighbouring 
division, and a new bhukti carved out of an older one. In the Irda 
record of the tenth century a.v., Danda-bhukti forms part of the 
Jhamana-bhukti. In the time of Lakshmanasena the northern 
part of the Vardhamina-bhwkti, together perhaps with some 
adjacent tracts, was constituted into a separate administrative 
division styled Kankagrimna-bhulctr. 


We now proceed to give a brief account of the bhuktis included 








within Bengal proper with the sub-divisions or smaller units into — 


which they were split up for administrative purposes. 
1. PUN pRAVARDIHANA-BHURTI 


It is mentioned in Gupta epigraphs ranging from the years 


124 to 224 that is from 444 to 544. a.p. In the records of the Pala-Sena_— 


age it is variously styled Pundra- or Paundra-vardhana or simply 
Paundra-bhukti. It seems to have been the biggest administrative 
division or province of the Gauda empire, It extended from the 


summit of the Himalayas (Himavach-chhikhara of a Damodarput i 


Plate) in the north to Khadi in the Sundarban region in the south. 
The Bhagirathi (Jaihnavi) separated it from the Vardhamina- 


bhukcti in the west. The Madhyapidi Plate of Viévariipasena 


extends its eastern boundary to the sea, apparently the Bay of 
Bengal and the estuary of the Meghnfi. According to the Mehar 


copper-plate, dated 1294 a.n., it comprised even a part of the — 


district of Tippera. 


The bhukti was divided into several vishayas and mandalas af ; 


which twenty-four find mention in known epigraphs. These were: 


1-2. Vyaghratati-Mandala to which was attached the 


Mahantaprakisa-Vishaya. 


$-5. Sthalikkata-Vishaya to which was attached the Amra- 


shandiki-Mandala near the Udragrima-Mendala. 
6. Kuddalakhita-Visheya, 


7-9. Kotivarsha-Vishayo in which were included the Gokaliki- 


3 Halavarta Mandalas, 


Pigs 
—— 
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14-15. Ikkadasi-Visheya which included the Yola-Mandala. 
16-17. Satatapadmavati-Vishaya in which was included 
the Kumirataélaka-Mandala. 
18. Pafichavisa-Mandala. 
19. Adhahpattana-Mandala. 
ep, Khadi-Vishaya or -Mandala. 
21. Varendra- or Varendri-Mandala. 
92, Vatign which included the Vikramapura-Bhiga and 
Navya. " 
99-24, Snamatata-Mandala which included the Paraniyi-Vishaya, 
Nos. 1-6, 8-15, 17-18 and 24 do not admit of precise identifica~ 
tion and Nos. 21-23 have been dealt with above. The theory that 
equates the Vyaghratati-nandala with Bigdi is not based upon any 
convincing evidence. No. 7, Kotivarsha-vishaya, 15 already mentioned 
in Gupta inscriptions, The city from which it derives its name is 
referred to in the Vayu Purana, The Jaina Prajfidpand places it im 
Radha (Ladha). But Gupta and Pala inscriptions invariably include 
it within the Pundravardhana-bhukti, The bead-quarters of the 
vishaya have been identified with the mediaeval Diw-kot (Devakots 
or Devikota). The ruins of the city are found sbout eighteen 


miles south of Dinajpur town in the village of Bangarh. Several 
names of the famous city are mentioned by ral eg. 





Uma (Usha-?) vane, Banapura and Sonitapura. | ; 
_ No. 16 was apparently situated on the banks of the. river 
Padma. The name of the vishaya 15 important = furnishing 


branch of the Ganges. Se ou 
The Adhahpattana-mandala included the Kaudambi-Ashta- 
gachchha-khandala. This KauSimbi has been identified by’ some 
writers with Kusumba in the Rajshahi sag Hunter apparently 
refers to it as Kusumbi tappa (fiscal ivisiom) . 
Khadi, lit. estuary, is referred to a5 8 vishaya in the Barrackpore 
Grant of Vijayasena and as a mandala in the Sundarban Grant * 
Lakshmanasena. It is known to the Dakarnava" 2s one of sae 
sixty-four pifhas or sacred seals and is distinguished from Radha 
(West Bengal), Vangila (which includes the south-eastern part of 
deltaic Bengal), and Harikela (easternmost part of Bengal)- The 
name survives in the Khadi pa nO ee 
sub-division of the district of Twenty-” eit S oading to the nals 
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indicate that Khadi was included within the Samatata country. 
But this is not a necessary inference. The services of land-measurers 
from Samatata may have been requisitioned by the Sena kings in 
the area under review as those of Samatata engravers were utilised 
by Niariyanapila and Gopala m in a preceding age. 

Khadi or Khitiki was split up into two parts by the Ganges, 
The eastern part, Pirva-khitika or Khidi proper, was included 
within the Pundravardhana-bhukti. But PaSchima-khatiki which 
lay to the west of the Bhigirathi in the present Howrah district 
was a sub-division of the Vardhamina-bhukti, 








tm. SuVARNAVITHI-NAVYAVAKASIKA 


In the Gupta age Vatiga does not seem to have formed part of 
the Pundravardhana-bhukti but constituted the domain of a separate 
Uparila or governor who was probably stationed at Navyavakiisika, 
The official designation of the province in question is, however, 
not definitely known to us. One part of it, where stood the 
provincial head-quarters, is apparently referred to as Suvarnavithi 
in the Ghugrahati copper-plate inscription of Samichiradeva.! The 
Upenka in charge of Suvarnavithi was the immediate superior of 
the Vishayepati (district officer) of Varnka-mandala. The district 
of Varaka extended as far as the eastern sea (prak samudra, 
apparently the head of the Bay of Bengal together with the estuary 
of the Meghna) and included Dhruvilati, identified with Dhulat 
near Faridpur town. 

Tt has been suggested that Navyavakatika is to be identified 
with the ruins at Sabhar in the Dacca district* But Suvarnavithi 
which apparently included NavyivakadikA reminds one of Suvarna- 


grima (Sonirgion), and not Sabhar. It has, however, to be 


admitted that there is no dated reference to Sondrgion before the 
thirteenth century an2 : 


- on. ~~. 


Mm. VARDHAMANA-BHUETI “4 
| It is mentioned in the Mallasarul Plate of the sixth century A.D, ‘ 
the Irda Grant of the tenth century, and the Naihati and Govindapur 


* ED xvim. 74, Dr. R. G. Basak holds that Suvarnavithi waa the name of 


tho headquarters and Navyavakadki, that of the province (HNT. 192), But the 


smupport this view, 
 —* BI. mum. 85. 







7 c . may have re | to the entire area in the south-eqster® — 
part of the Dacca district which includes, besides Suvarna-grima, such pl - 


Sonikindi and Sonarang (vide map in Hunter, v). 








1.] Sub-divisions of Vardhamana-bhukti o7 


Grants of the twelfth century. It embraced the valley of the 
Damodar river and is known to have included the Uttara-Radhi 
and Dandabhukti-mandalas, At times it stretched from the river Mor 
in the north to the Suvarnarckha in the south, It is doubtful if it 
covercd an equally extensive area as early as the sixth century AD. 
Varihamihira distinguishes it not only from Timraliptika (m 
Midnapore), but also from Gaudaka (possibly corresponding to 
Murshidabad and parts of Burdwan, Birbhum and Malda districts) . 

Towards the cast, the bhukti extended as far as the western 
branch of the Ganges, now known as the Hooghly, In the tenth 
century the southern boundary extended to the lower reaches of 
the Suvarnarekha. About the middle of the twelfth century the 
northern boundary is known to have extended beyond the river Ajay 
so as to embrace within its limits the village of Vallahittha situated 
in the Uttara-Radhai-mandala. In the time of Lakshman nit 
(Inst quarter of the twelfth century) Uttara-Radha formed part of 
the Kankagrima-bhukti. 

The main sub-divisions of the Vardhamina-bhukt as may be 
determined from known inscriptions of the Pala-Sena period are as 





follows :— 
(1) Danda-Bhukti-Mandala. 
(2) PaSchima-Khatika. 
(8) Dakshina-Radha. 


(4) Uttara-Radha-Mandala. | 

The last two sub-divisions have been noticed above. Dakshina- 
Radha is not expressly imeluded within the Vardhamina-bhults 
in any official record of the period. But its inclusion is implied by 
the well-known fact that in the sixth century A-D- the Vardhamann- 
bhukti embraced the valley of the Damodar and from the tenth to 
about the middle of the twelfth century the bhulcta extended from 
the valley of the Ajay in the north to that of the Suvarnarekha in 

the south. 7 aT: Te. 
The Danda-Bhukti-Mandala is referred to m the Indi mserip- 
tion and also in the Rémacharita of Sandhyakara. It is doubtless 
identical with Tandabutti, “in whose gardens bees abounded,” 
referred to in Chola inscriptions of 1025-25 4.D. Danda-Bhukti 
hns been identified by scholars with the marchland between Orissa 
and Bengal corresponding to the southern and. south-western part 
of the Midnapore district. The name is said to survive in modern 

Dintan not far from the river Suvarnarckia. 

" Paéchima-khatiki is known from the Govindspur Plate of 
istinguis! Parva-khatika 
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the boundary line between the two parts of Khatiki or Khai. As 
already stated above, Khadi was a well-known vishaya in the early 
Sena period, Its eastern part was included in the Pundravardhana- — 

Paéchima-khatikai included Betadda-chaturaka which has been 
identified with Betad in the Howrah district! The sub-division — 
may have been carved out of Dakshina-Radhi. 








wv. KANEAGRAMA-BHUETI 


Tt has been stated above that in the days of Lakshmanasena 
northern Ridhi was attached to the Kankagrima-bhukti. The 
place Kankagrima, from which the bhwkti derives its name, i5- 
identified by one writer with Kinkjol near Rajmahal.2 Other 
writers recognise in Kankagrima the village Kagram in the 
Bharatpur thana of the Murshidabad district’ The only facts 
that may be regarded as beyond dispute are that the new 5hulctt 
m | considerable portions of the valley of the Mor river. It 
doubtless included parts of the Birbhum and Murshidabad districts. 
It is difficult to say how far it extended in the direction of the 
present Santal Parganas and the ancient territory of Audumbarika — 
or Audambar mentioned in the Vappaghoshavata inscription and 
the Ain-i-Akbari, The serkar of Audambar stretched from the 
southern boundary of Purnea to Murshidabad and Birbhum. It 
included Akmahal (modern Rijmahal) and may have embraced 
" Ka-chu-wen-ki-lo’ (Kajangala-mandala) mentioned by Hiuen Tsang 
and Sandhyakara. In the time of Jayaniga of the Vappaghoshavata 
mscription, the Audumbarika-vishaya apparently formed part of the 
realm of Karnasuvarna. It is possible that the new bhukti of 
Kafikagrima represents the old kingdom of Gauda-Karnasuvarna 
menhioned by Varihamihira, Bana and Hiven Tsang. 

The Kankagrima-bhukti included a number of administrative 
areas styled vithi. In the Vardhamina-bhuiti, the mandala came 
between the bhukti and the witht. But the new bhukii to 
have been split up directly into vithir. Like many of the older 
territories of Bengal, Kankagrima had a northern and a southern 
sub-division. The southern part (Dakshina-vithi) embraced Uttart- 
renee at least that portion of it which was watered by the Z 
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Tre Trans-Mrcuna Taacta 


The division of the Trans-Meghn& arca into mandalas, 
pishayas, and khandas is hinted at in inscriptions discovered in 
Tippera and Chittagong. The Gunaighar Grant of Vainyagupta 
of the year 188 (508 av.) refers to a district styled Ultara-mandala 
which must have answered to a part of Tippera. The Harikela- 
mandala finds mention in the Chittagong Plate of Kiantideva. 
The Samatata-mandala including the Paranayi-vishaya is mentioned 
+1 the Mehar copper-plate of Dimodara. The Tippera Grant’ of 
Lokanatha of the year x44 (possibly 7th or Sth century A.D) 
refers to the Suvvunga-vishaya which included ao forest sub-division 
(atavi-khanda). A place styled Veja-khanda figures in the 
Maynamati copper-plate grant of Ranavankamalla Harikalades 





We may conclude this account with a reference to the chicf 
cities of ancient Bengal. 


Crimes or Ancient Dewcan 


As early as Panini we find mention of a city called Gaudapura. 
But it cannot be identified. An old Brahmi inscription refers to 
the city of Pundranagara which answers to the modern Mahasthin- 
garh, an ancient shrine and fort seven miles north of Bogra on the 
river Karatoya. Under the name Pufiavadhana it seems to 
mentioned in 2 Safichi Stdpa inscription. The city was still fle urish- 
ing in the days of Hiuen Tsang (seventh century a.p.), and 
Sandhyakara Nandi (twelfth century am). It formed the head- 
quarters of a bhulcti till the Muslim conquest. ) 

The famous port of Tamralipti may be older even than the 
capital city of the Puniras. Tt is mentioned in the Great Fipic. 
But the earliest dated reference to it is that contained it the 
Geography of Ptolemy (about the middle of the second century AD). 
The Greek geographer refers to the city as Tamalites and places it 
on the Ganges in a way which suggests connection with the country 
of the Mandalsi. The town of Tamluk,.to which it s taken to 
correspond, is on the right bank of the river Rupnarayan about 
twelve miles from its junction with the Hooghly. As pointed out 
above, the courses of these rivers have shifted frequently, and it 1 
possible that in early times the port of Tamralipti may have been 
and of Dandin, the author of the 2 Jakumara-charita, it was the 









© BL xv, 203 &; ANT, 105; Cl. also infra p. 68. 
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place for embarkation for Ceylon, Java and China (in the east), 
and the land of the Yavanas (in the west). The Kathdsaritsdgara 
preserves traditions about people embarking on ships at Timralipti — 
and going to Kataha, possibly in the Malay Peninsula. The decline | 

| 











of the famous port commenced probably after the Dudhpaini 
(Hazaribagh) Rock inscription of Udayamina (about the eighth 
century an.). The Ab/idhdéna-chintimant mentions Damalipta, 
Timalipta, Tamalini, Stambapura and Vishnugriha as synonyms of 
Tamralipti. The Trikandagesha adds Velikila and Tomalika 

Along with Tamalites, Ptolemy mentions the royal city of 
Gange which is already known to the author of the Periplus (first 
century A.D): 

“Through this place are brought malshathrum snd Gangetic spikenard and 
Sie aed saci or tha ice ae wee are called Gangetic” — 

The “market-town,” as it is called in the Periplus, stood on 
the banks of the Ganges. But its exact situation is not known. 
Nor do we know the site of Vatiganagara referred to in the 
Ceylonese chronicles in connection with the story of Prince Vijaya. 
In the same story figures a city styled Sitahapura which is placed 
in Lala (probably Radha) and is taken to correspond with Singur’ 
in the Serampore sub-division of Hooghly There is, however, a 
theory which places the city in Kathiiwar2 

; The Susunia inscription of the fourth century aw. refers to a 
place called Pushkarana which has been identified with Pokharn’ 
mn the south bank of the Damodar in the Bankura district. To 
ibs famous ruler Chandravarman has been ascribed the foundation 
of Chandravarma-kota mentioned in a Faridpur Grant. This 
stronghold is said to be represented by the fort at Kotalipada in the 
district of Faridpur, From the days of Kumaragupta 1 (fifth 
century A.o.) emerges another notable place, Kotivarsha, to which 
reference has already been made above (see supra p. 25), 

The Baigram inscription of 448 a.p. refers to the hend-quarters 
of a district officer at Pafichanagari. The identity of the place is 
uncertain. It may have been situated in the Dinajpur district. 

Another important site in North Bengal, whose antiquity can be 
traced back to the fifth century s., is Paharpur in the Rajshahi_ 
a which was known as Somapura in the dave of Dihirmseilall 
century at Was burnt by a Vangila army in the eleventh 4 
_ In the sixth century a... Vardhamina (Burdwan) and 
Navyiivakasika (possibly in the Dacca district) si “we oc 
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yardhana appear to have been seats of provincial governors or 
divisional commissioners styled Uparika. The grant of Vainyagupta 
refers to a royal residence styled Kripura and the naval port of 
Chidamani whose location is uncertain. Kripura reminds one of 
Nripura of the Nalanda Plate of Samudragupta. 

In the seventh century Karnastivarna —§ (possi 
Murshidabad district) ranked with Pundravardhana, Tamralpt 
and the unnamed capital of Samatata as one of the premier cities of 
Bengal. It was the royal seat of Sasinka and of Jayaniga and was 
occupied for a time by Bhiskaravarman of Assam. Close to the 
city was a magnificent monastery styled Rattamattib or Red Clay 
which is taken to answer to Rungamutty (Ringimati) on the 
western branch of the Ganges, near Berhampore in the Murshidabad 
district. 

The Ashrafpur Plates refer to Jayakarmanta-visaka as a seat 
of the Khadga kings who possibly ruled over Samatata. The place 
has been identified with Badkimti near Comilla. 

Curiously enough the records of the earliest Pilla kings do not 
afford any clue as to the location of their metropolis, We have 
only reference to a few camps of victory mostly in the neighbourmg 
province of Bihar In the time of Dharmapiila, who is referred to as 
Varigapati in a Pratihara record, the ancestral capital may have 
been in Eastern Bengal. But from the time of Devapila, who is 
styled Gaudeévara in the Badal Pillar inscriptions, Gauda seems 
to have been the metropolitan vishaya. The Anorgha-rdgha va of 
Murari, who probably flourished in the latter part of the eighth 
century ax. refers to Champa as the capital of Gauda. The 
connection of Champa with a “Pale” king of Gauda has been 
inferred from the Jaynagar Image inscription attributed to 
“ Palapala,” but the reading of the name and of his epithet “ Lord of 
Gauda” is extremely doubtful. Champa in Gauda may have been 
identical with Champi-nagari in the serkar of Madaran mentioned 
in the Ain-i-Akbari. It may, however, also refer to the famous city 
of that name that stood near modern Bhigalpur. — 

The Chittagong Plates of Kintideva of Harikela-mandala 
(nssigned to the ninth century a.p.) mention royal residence at 
Vardhamanapura. If this city stood in Harikela it must be 
distinguished from Burdwan in West Bengal? Its precise location 
can not be determined in the absence of fuller evidence. 





















- 1 Pataliputea and Kapila in the mecords of Dharmapala (Pilla Ine, mfra Ch. v1, 
App. 1 Nos. 3) and Mudgagiti in the records of Devapila smi Niréyayapala 
* ‘This point has been further discussed in Ch. v1 injra. § ut 
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Epigraphic records of the time of Gopila n, Mahipala 1, and 
Vigrahapaila mm refer to royal encampments at Vataparvatika, 
Vilisapura and possibly Haradhima.’ The last two skandhavaras 
were situated on the Ganges, as the royal donors bathed in the 
sacred stream before issuing the grants, mentioned in the records, 
from those places. Haradhima, the “abode of Hara” or Siva, 
reminds one of the city of Chandrirdhamauli, that is Siva, in the 
Suhma country, mentioned by Dhoyi in the Pavenadita. But the 
identity in meaning of the names of the two places may be accidental, 

Rimapala, the youngest son of Vigrahapala m1, gave his name 
to the city of Ramavati mentioned in the Manahali record of 
Mndanapala and the Raémacharita of Sandhyikara. There should 
be no hesitation in recognising in this city the Raimauti of the 
Ain-i-Akbari. The Senas removed the royal seat to the neighbouring 
city which became famous in the early Muslim period as Lakhnauti: 
(Lakshmanivati) or Gaur (Gauda)2 This famous capital stood on — 
the banks of the Ganges close to its junction with the Mahinandi — 
about twenty-five miles below Rijmahol. The Ganges has now 
changed its course and the ruins of the famous metropolis of _ 
medineval Bengal, which stretched no less than fifteen miles along — 
its old bank, no longer touch the sacred stream at any pomt, — 
Though it had to reckon with a rival in Pandua, Gaur retained its — 
importance till the days of Humiyifin and Akbar. The great 
Mughals styled it Jannatabad. Owing to its unhealthy climate the — 
city is said to have been abandoned, at least temporarily, after 1970 
A.D, The eapital was removed to Tanda and finally to Rajmahal* | 

Among the less known dynasties that ruled contemporaneously 
Kambojas of Dandabhukti had their capital at Priyangu. The 
identity of the place is not known, The Chandra and Varman — 
families issue grants from the camp of victory at Vikramapura and = 
are associated with the cities of Rohitagiri, Pattikeri, Meharakula — 
(or Mrikula) and Sitmhapura. The identification of these cities has ~ 
been discussed in chapters dealing with their political history om 

The official capital (rajadhdni) of the Sena kings was, according 

to the testimony of Dhoyi, at Vijayapura. This city stood on the 
banks of the Ganges in or near the world-sanctifying country 
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* Pila Ine, op. cit.,.Nos. 29, 81, $0, hy. A 
 * Rennell, Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan, 55; Hunter, vu. 28, 51 ffi 
Khan Sahib M. Abid Ali Khan, Memoirs of Gaur and Pandua. >. 
Dr. B, Hamilton exprewed the view that “the city went to ruin not — 
‘from any great or uncommon calamity; but merely from the removal of the seat 
of Government” (by Suja). Hunter, vi. 53, yy 
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(degam jagati pavanam) where the Jumna (Tapana-tanayd) starts 
off from the Bhagirathi. This undoubtedly points to the region of 
Triveni in the northern part of the Hooghly district. The manus- 
cript of the Pavanadiita of Dhoyi styles this territory Brahma which 
one editor emends to Suhma. Mr. P. C. Sen,’ however, believes in 
the existence of a Brahma country and finds his theory supported 
by the Kévya-mimémed which mentions Brahmottara* slong with 
Suhma. The theory seems plausible enough, But it cannot be 
said to be definitely established until fuller evidence, epigraphic or 
literary, is forthcoming. | 

Triveni is styled Muktaveni (‘with the braids separated’) to 
distinguish it from Prayaga or Allahabad which is known as Yukta- 
veni (‘ joint-braided"). The place is so-called from the fact, noted 
above, that the Bhagirathi, the Sarasvati and the Jumna branch ont 
at this point. Triveni retained its fame in the early Muslim period 
and is still one of the most sacred spots in Bengal. Withm two 
miles from it stood Saptagrama, the mediacval capital of South- 
western Bengal, The famous city is now represented by Sitgion, 
a small village on the left bank of the Sarasvati about four miles 
north of Hooghly. 

The narrative of Dhoyi makes it likely that Vijayapura did not 
lie so far north of Triveni as Nadiyai which was the seat of “Rae 
Lakhmaniah’ at the time of the Khilji raid. Tt cannot be identified 
with Vijayanngara in Rajshahi. The wind-messenget of Dhoyi is 
not represented as crossing the Ganges at any point, or moving 
forward to another deéa far away from the sacred region where the 
Jumna comes out of the Ganges. It is, however, probable that the 
Senas, from the time of Lakshmanasena, had a secondary capital 
at Lakshmanivati near the Pala city of Rimivati. A third centre 
of Sena power was Vikramapura in the Dacca district of Eastern 
Bengal. The importance of this city dates back to the days of 
the Chandras and the Varmans. It continued to flourish till the 
time of Ariraja Danujamadhava, the illustrious Dasarathndeva, of 
the Deva family. The latter seems to have transferred his capital 
before 1980 a.v. to Suvarnagrama,? modern Sonirgion in the 
eastern part of the Dacca district between the Lakhmiyé and Meghna 
rivers. At about the same period Satgion replaced Vijayapura as 
the metropolis of South-western Bengal. Chitigrima, the head- 
quarters station of the Chittagong district and Division, does not 





+ THQ. 1933, pp. 52477. # Cf. Rarmhattar in Ain, 1. 141. 
: Tt may be that Sondrgaon itself wos regarded 5 a part of the ‘Vikramajrara- 
bhaga in those days. See alo infra Ch, me § 1 

















early date. - But if Tibetan tradition is to be believed, — 
“ithplace of the Buddhist Tantrik sage ‘Tila-yogi who 
od in the tenth century AD. The city was famous for it 
ddhist monastery styled Pandita-vihara where Buddhist 
ice ued told arc Gapttins wieder of a 









THE LEGENDARY PERIOD 


“Tan vision of the historian,” says Vincent Smith, “ can not pass 
the line which separates the dated from the undated.” In the case 
of Bengal, dated history begins only from 326 5.c., with the famous 
stand made by the warriors of the Gangaridai and the Prasioi to 
resist the threatening onslaught of Alexander who had advanced to 
the Hyphasis and was eager to penetrate deeper into the interior 
of India. 

There was probably some kind of organised social and political 
life in Bengal many centuries before that notable event, but we do 
not possess any detailed information about it. The little that we 
know of the earliest period is derived almost solely from a study of 
the Vedic literature. We cannot but attach due significance to the 
absence of all references to Bengal in the Rik-samhita and im later 
Sarhitas and Brihmanas, barring a few casual notices in the 
Aitareya Brahmena, and possibly the Aitareya Aranyaka, all of 
which reveal an attitude towards the country and its people which 
is not one of approbation (See supra pp. 7-8). 

We may, therefore, legitimately draw the inference that the 
primitive peoples of Bengal were different in race oF culture, and 
perhaps in both, from the Aryans who compiled the Vedic literature. 
We may further hold that Bengal was unknown or but little known 
to the Vedic Aryans during the period represented by the [ie- 
samAitd, but that at the time of the later Sambhitis and Brahmanas 
they were gradually coming into contact with the province and 
adjoining tracts, though this re ‘on was still outside the pale of Vedie 
civilisation. These inferences are fully supported by the famous 
story of Mathava the Videgha in the Satepatha Brihmano. 

An interesting sidelight is thrown on the orthodox Aryan view 
of the origin and characteristics of the early people of Bengal by 
the Sunahéepa episode of the Altareya Brahmaga.’ The Rishi 
Viévimitra adopted es his son a Brihmana boy who had been 
offered as a victim in a sacrifice to appease & deity. Fifty elder 
sons of the sage expressed disapproval of the act and were conse- 
quently cursed by their father. “ Your offspring,” said the offended 
parent, “shall inherit the ends of the earth." They came to be 











* va. 18-18. é ) 
* M. Haug translates the passage as follows: “You shall have the lowest 
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known as the Andhras, Pundras, Sabarns, Pulindas, and Mitibas” < 
who lived in large numbers beyond: the borders of Aryandom, and 
ranked as dasyus or outlandish barbarians. An echo of this legen , 
is found in the thirteenth book of the Mafabhdrata. 

A different account of the origin of the Pundras, and some 
cognate tribes including the Vangas and the Submas, is given in the 
first book of the Great Epic': A blind old sage drifted along the’ : 
Ganges on a raft, and passed through many countries, till he was 
picked up by a king named Bali. The childless monarch implored — 
him to raise up offspring on his wife. He did so, and in course of — 
time the queen gave birth to five sons, Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, “ 
Pundra, and Suhma, They gave their names to five countries, ‘ 
which together roughly correspond to the modern provinces of 
‘Bengal and Orissa, with the district of Bhagalpur in Bihar. Sn 

In spite of stories about the infusion of the blood of Rishie 
from uppér India, it is evident that cven in Ister dof Rie ‘4 
literature the primitive tribes of Bengal were regarded as dasyum 
and tram sors by the sages. The Mahdbhdrata peoples the — 
Bengal sea-coast with Mlechchhas, the Bhigavata Purdna (1. 4. 1s) 
classes the Suhmas as a sinful (pdpa) tribe along with the Kiritas, = 
Hinas, Andhras, Pulindas, Pukkasas, Abhiras, Yavanas, and Khasas, © 
while the Dharmasitra of Bodhiyana prescribes expintory nee 
after a sojourn amongst the Pundras and the Vatigas. 

The wild character of the people of Bengal is also wnphastall g 
by carly Jaina tradition. It is stated in the Acharétiga-stitra* that 
— Mahavira travelled i in the “ pathless country” of the Ladhas, 2 

* Vajjabhiimi” and “Subbhabhimi,” many natives attacked him, — 
ae dogs ran at him. Few people kept off the attacking beasts, 3 
Striking the monk they cried “che chekhu,” and made the doga 
bite him. Many other mendicants had to eat rough food in 
Vajjabhimi. They carried about a strong pole or a stalk to keep — 
off the dogs. The Jaina writer laments that it was difficult to travel 
in Ladha (Radha) ic. in Western Bengal. 

The literary evidence bearing upon the SoA character of i 
the original people of Bengal is supported by linguistic considera is 
tions. From an examination of certain tribal names constituting is 
almost identical pairs or trinds, differentiated betwecn themselves. 
only by the nature of their initial consonants, Sylvain Léevi* a 
the conclusion that the primitive peoples of Bengal and 
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neighbouring provinces spoke a language that was neither Aryan 
nor Dravidian, but belonged to a separate family of speech. Other 
scholars' suspect a strong Polynesian influence on the pre-Dravidian 
population of the southern coast of India. Keith® considers much 
of the evidence adduced by Lévi as of dubious value. It is, however, 
interesting to note that a Bengal tribe (the Ganudas) and a royal 
family (the Palas) in historic ages were considered to have an 
oceanic connection. 

Whatever may have been the ethnic association of the primitive 
inhabitants of Bengal, it was not long before Aryan influence began 
to spread in their Innd. While carly Dharmasutres and grammatical 
treatises confine the land of the Aryans to the upper Ganges valley, 
the author of the Mdnava Dharmaséstra extends it from the 
western to the eastern sea. It should, however, be noted that the 
law-giver brands the Paundras as degraded Kshatriyas, and classes 
them with Dravidians, Scythians, Chinese, and other outlandish 
peoples. The Sabhaparvan (52. 17) of the Mahabhdrata, on the 
contrary, refers to the Vangas and the Puniras as well-born 
Kshatriyas, The testimony of the epic accords with that of the 
Jaina Prajfidpand which includes the Vangas and Lidhas in the 
list of Aryan peoples, while Dravidians rank as milikkhas or 
mlechchhas (barbarians) . e 

By the time when the Tirtha-yatra section of the Great Epic 
was composed, the valley of the Karstoya as well as the lower 
reaches of the Ganges, where the great river rans: into the sea, 
became recognised as sacred spots. The sunctity of the lower 
Ganges is also implied in the famous story of king Bhagiratha. 

About the political history of the ancient peaples of Bengal, 
Vedic literature gives no details save that it was peopled by a 
number of tribes as mentioned above, No Bengal king figures m 
the hymns or even in the Vedic texts on ritual and philosophy, as 
docs Sudis, hero of the Tritsus, Janamejaya, sovereign of the Kurus, 
or Janaka, the philosopher-king of the Videhas. 








1 Ey, James Hornell, AASB. vit. No. 5, 1020, quated in Lévi's work (iid. 124). 

* Religion and Philorophy of the Vede and the (penivhads, 11. age f 

® *Samedrdéraya,’ an expression ued in the Heraha bnecrip liar hes ovferenre 
ti the Gasiden fas boon inken ta’ mean. ‘“Hiving oo. the sen-thore” (ET. xy. 
120) and taking “shelter towards the seashore” = (CHNT. ITT), Bat Samudra 
may not refer to the seu-shore. The. pane in question implies that the Gaudas 


were considered to have had a place of refuge i | ats they: ware thee 


Bhiskma-parvan gives a thrilling account of a lively encounter 
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The epics of the middle country and the chronicles of Ceylon 
furnish some detailed information regarding the legendary kings of 
old, The epic poets knew Bengal as a country that was usually 
split up into groups of petty states nine of which are specifically 
named. Their placid contentment was now and then rudely 
disturbed by the appearance of invaders from the upper provinces. 
The Rama-epic records a tradition that the Vangas acknowledged 
the supremacy of the ruler of Ayodhya.t The people of the lower 
Ganges sometimes fought for their independence but occasionally — 
lowed a cane-like course as against a river torrent.” The 
Great Epic refers to victorious campaigns undertaken by Karna, 7 

rishna, and Bhimasena in these parts of India. Karna is said to 
have vanquished the Suhmas, the Pundras, and the Vangas, and — 
onstituted Vatiga and Anga into one vishaye of which he was the 
Adhyaksha or ruler. Krishna defeated both the Vangas and the ~ 
Paundras. His wrath was specially directed towards the “false” — 
Viisudeva, lord of the Paundras, who is said to have united Vanga, 
Pundra, and Kirata into a powerful kingdom, and entered into an 
allianee with Jarfsandha of Magadha, Before he met his doom at 
the hands of Krishna, Paundraka-Vasudeve had to suffer humilintion 
at the hands of the Pandu princes. Bhimasena, in the course of his — 
eastern campaign, subdued all the local princes of Bengal including 
Samudrasena, his son Chandrasena, and the great lord of the Pundras 
himself, In many respects Paundraka-Visudeva was a remarkable — 
figure, and may be looked upon as the epic precursor of the Gauda 
conquerors of the seventh and eighth centuries. In the end both — 
the Vangas and the Paundras had to bring tribute to the court of 
India, the Bengal kings availed themselves of opportunities to — 
wreak vengeance on their tormentors. They took part in the 
internecine strife of the Kurus and the Pandus, and appear in the — 
battle books of the Mahabharata as allies of Duryodhana. The ~ 

















between a scion of the Pindus and the “mighty ruler of the 
Vatigas ” : - 

“Bebolding that lance levelled at Duryodhana, the lord of the Vashgas ickly 
arrived on the scene with his elephant that towered like a mountain. He cover’ — 
the Kuru king's chariot with the body of , 1 
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While some of the Bengal kings fought on elephants, others 
rode on “ocean-bred steeds of the huo of the moon.” Their 
dhvajas or standards are also referred to in the epic. 

While epic stories recall the military prowess of Bengal rulers 
“of fierce energy,” the Pali chronicles of Ceylon preserve memories 
of another field of their activities. A prince named Sihabihu, who 
inherited the kingdom of Vanga from a maternal ancestor, renounced 
his claims in favour of a relation, and built a new city im the 
kingdom of Lala which came to be known as Sihapura. The new 
metropolis has been identified by some with Sihor in Kathiiwar, 
and the territory in which it lay, with Lite. But Kathiiwir was 
known in ancient times as Surashtra, and not as Lata. The close 
association with Vanga suggests that Lala of the Pali chronicles is 
Lidha of the Jaina Sutras and Radha of Sanskrit records. There 
is a place in Radhi known as Sigur which ts taken by some to 

" represent the Sirnhapura of the Island Chronicles.’ 

The eldest son of Sthabahu was Vijaya. The prince incurred 
the displeasure of his father and his people by his evil ways, and 
had to go into exile. With his followers he sailed in a ship to Sopara, 
north of Bombay. But the violence of his attendants alienated the 
people of the locality, The prince had to embark again, and 
eventually “landed in Lanka, in the region called Tambapanni.” 

The date assigned by the Ceylonese tradition to the arriva of 
Vijaya and his “lion-men” (Sihalas) in the island is the year of 
the Parinirvéna according to the reckoning of Ceylon (544 Bc). 
But it is difficult to say how far this date can be relied upon* or 
what amount of historical truth is contained in the story. It may 
be based upon some genuine tradition relating to the early political 
relations between Bengal and Ceylon, or may be simply an echo of 
the later colonial enterprises emanating from Bengal to the over-sea 
territories towards the south and the south-east. 

The few scattered notices of Bengal collect 1 above are but 
poor substitutes of history. But they enable us to form some general 


conclusions: First, that the early settlers in Bengal and Oriss: 















* JASH, 1010, p. G04; for other views see CHI. 1. xxv; se also THQ. 
(1026), p. 6; m (1033), pp. 724%. Singur is o notable place im the Hooghly 
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4° infiltration t 1 the first millennium u.c. Secondly, 
rail c aie "poked governments in Bengal long before the 
ent of the historic Seti. Thirdly, that the country 
a sally divided into a number of states some of w hiet 
d “grew: yery powerful. Lastly, that the ng 
“had. intimate relations with her immediate neighbours 





CHAPTER Ul 


EARLY HISTORY FROM 326 B.C. TO 320 A.D. 


Tum veil of darkness that enshrouds the early history of Bengal 
is partially lifted in the latter half of the fourth century 3.c. A 
considerable portion of the country now constitutes the domain of 
a powerful nation, whose sway extended over the whole of ancient 
Vanga, and possibly some adjoining tracts. Greek and Latin writers 
refer to the people as the Gangaridai (variant Gandaridai), The 
Sanskrit equivalent of the term is difficult to determine. Classical 
scholars take the word to mean “the people of the Ganges region.” 
Curtius, Plutarch, and Solinus’ agree in placing them on the further, 
that is the eastern, bank of the Ganges. Diodorus, too, in one 
passage locates “ the dominions of the nation of the Praisioi and the 
Gandaridai,” whose king had 4,000 elephants trained and equipped 
for war, beyond the Ganges This accords with the statements of 
Curtius and Plutarch. There is, however, another passage of 
Diodorus’ where it is stated that 

“This river (Ganges), which is 30 stades in width, flows fram north to south 
and empties into the ocean, forming the boundary towards the east of the tribe 
of the Gandaridae who possesses the largest number of elephants . . . 4,000 elephants 
equipped for war.” 
This has been taken by some writers to imply that the territory 
of the Gandaridae (Gangaridai) Iny to the west of the Ganges, 
understanding by the term the Bhigirathi or the Hooghly. But 
Diodorus himself does not make it clear in this passage as to whether 
he means by the Ganges the westernmost branch or the easternmost 
one. A third passage of the same writer’ seems to suggest that the 
easternmost branch that separates our country from Further India, 
that is Indo-China, is meant. The passage is quoted below : 


xpedRicn, being detened by the mobtitude of thelr cephatts, This tegise ‘Ss 
sepegated from Further India by the greatest river in those parts, for it hax a breadth 
of 30 stadia, but it adjoins the rest of India which Alexander had conquered” 

The river mentioned in this passage as having “a breadth of 
30 stadia” and forming the boundary, between Further. India’ and 


+ MCrinlPavasion if Tals By'Alergnder Phe Great, #,'Si6 Megasthenes 






' xvi. 83. | * go OT. * xv, 6. 
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the Gangaridai is doubtless the Ganges. In the light of this evidence 
it is more reasonable to identify the stream which, according to ® 
passage quoted earlier, forms the boundary towards the east of the 
tribe of the Gandaridac, with the easternmost branch of the Ganges 
rather than with the westernmost mouth of the river. | 
Incidentally the passages quoted from Diodorus seem to imply 
that the famous Sicilian writer uses the term Gandaridai (Gangaridai) 
in two different senses. In its restricted sense he confines it to the 
easternmost part of India, while in its wider sense he means by it 
the whole country between the part of “ India which Alexander 
had conquered" and Further India. It is the restricted sense of 
the term which alone is known to the natural historians and 
geographers of classical antiquity. Pliny tells ust that the final 
part of the course of the Ganges is through the country of the 
Gangarides, Ptolemy says? that “all the country about the mouths 
of the Ganges is occupied by the Gangaridai.” He mentions 
Tamalites separately in a way that implies connection with the 
territory of the Mandalai and Palibothra (Pataliputra) rather than 
with the Gangaridai. The truth seems to be that while Greek and 
Latin historians and geographers in general restricted the dominion 
of the Gangaridai to the territory about the mouths of the Ganges 
(Gangésroto’ntara of the Raghuvamsa of Kilidisn), and one great 





uthority seems to distinguish it from Tamalites (Tamralipti), | 


Diodorus sometimes uses the term in an extended sense to mean the 
entire territory between the Hyphasis (Beas) and the borders of 
Further India or the Trans-Gangetic peninsula. This peculiar 
use of the term by the Sicilian writer explains why in certam 
passages the king of the Prasioi® and the Gandaridai is sometimes 
referred to simply as the king of the Gandaridai* The reference to 
the possession of 4,000 elephants by the king of the Prasioi and the 
Gandaridai in Book xvm, and by the Gangaridae in Book u, Ch. ST, 
suggests that the Gangaridae of Book m are not the Gangaridi 





- Megasthenes and Arrian, 197; Monshoan, ENB, 5. 
® New edition, p. 172. 


© The name appears in various dightly differing forms in classical witing® 


(cf. CHI. 1. 468, fn. 5). The form ‘ Prasioi’ is adopted in this chapter. 
* Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, TT. 


proper of the lower Ganges valley, but the united nation of the — 
Prasioi and the Gandaridai of Book xvm, The extended meaning — 
given to the name Gandaridai (Gangaridai) by Diodorus may have” 
been due in part to the presence in upper India of a city called 
Gange® whose existence is vouched for by Artemidoros and Strabo. 
This city must be carefully distinguished from Gange, the royal 
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residence of the Gangaridai, mentioned by Ptolemy and apparently 
by the author of the Periplus. 
It is not easy to determine the 





in his days, or im those of the writers on whom he relies, the 
kingdom, of which Pataliputra was the royal residence, apparently 
extended as far as the Ganges and may have included Tamralipti. 
The Gangaridai lay beyond this territory. ‘The exact political 
relationship between the Prasioi and the Gangaridai in the days of 
Alexander is not free from a certain amount of ambiguity. This is 
due in part to the somewhat equivocal language used by the 
classical historians or their translators. Curtius refers to the 
Gangaridae and the Prasioi as two nations under one king, Agrammes 
but immediately afterwards makes Poros testify to the “strength 
of the nation and kingdom” which words imply & united realm and 
not a dual monarchy. Diodorus, too, speaks of the nation of the 
Prasioi and the Gandaridai whose king was Xandrames, The 
people over whom this prince ruled is farther on represented simply 
as the Gandaridai, a use of the term whose significance has been 
sought to be explained above. Plutarch refers to “the kings of 
the Gandaridai and the Prasioi” implying the | rali 
of such rulers. They were reported to be wniting for lex: 












with an army FO Ty ee eed foot, 00-war charts, sud 


6,000 fighting elephants. As the king mentioned by Curtius and 
Diodorus had only 20,000 horse, 200,000 infantry, 2,000 four-horsed 
chariots and 3,000 or 4,000 elephants, the additional forces ment 

by Plutarch may, in the opinion of some, point to an ext 
contingent furnished by a second prince who may be i i 
the king of the Gangaridae proper f the first ruler was the monarch 
of the Prasioi. It is, however, worthy of notice that the number 
of foot soldiers remains constant in the three nccotil As regards 


recall the famous description © m3 by Curtius aid of 
Candrames IOC ' | of fi barber,” and 
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vereienty over the Prasioi undoubtedly point to the identification 
are in question with a king of the Nanda line, the ndpita- 
Icuméra of the Pariish{a-parvan of Hemachandra, or his son. 

it may reasonably be inferred from the statements of the 
Greek and Latin writers that about the time of Alexander's invasion, 
the Gangaridai were a very powerful nation, and either formed a 
dual monarchy with the Prasioi, or were otherwise closely associated 
with them on equal terms in a common cause against the foreign 

When Alexander reached the Beas and was eager to cross over 
to the Ganges valley, the information reached his ears that the king 
or kings of the Gangaridai and the Prasioi were awaiting his attack 
with a powerful army. The shock of battle was narrowly missed. 
The war-worn veterans of the Macedonian king persuaded their 
leader to trace back his steps to the Hydaspes and ultimately to 
Babylon. 

After the withdrawal of Alexander, the Greek menace was 
evanascent for several generations. Chandragupta welded the 
major part of India into one empire. The evidence of Greek as 
well as Buddhist writers seems to suggest that the authority of the 
great Mauryas was acknowledged in deltaic as well as in northern 


The Brahmi record at Mahiasthin, which is usually assigned to 
the Maurya period, refers to Pundranagara as a prosperous city. 
It undoubtedly enjoyed the blessings of good government, Its 
store-house was filled with coins styled gondakas and kakantkas 
which were at the service of the people in times of emergency due 
to water, fire, and pests, The reference to coins in this old inserip- 
tion is of peculiar imterest. As is well known, numerous 
punch-marked coins have been discovered in various parts of 
Bengal.’ 

The discovery of terracotta figurines of the Sunga period at 


Mahisthingarh proves that the city of Pundravardhana continued 


to flourish even after the fall of the imperial Mauryas. The site of 
Silua in the Noakhali district has yielded fragments of a colossal 
image the pedestal of which bore an inscription assigned by 
archaeologists to the second century p.c* The accounts of the 
Periplus and Ptolemy seem to indicate thnt in the first two 
centuries of the Christian era the whole of deltaic Bengal was 
organised into a powerful kingdom with its capital at Gange, a great 
market-town on the banks of the Ganges. This city of Gange is 
placed by Ptolemy considerably to the south-east of “ T(h)amalites” 


* Cl. Ch. xvt infra, * ASI. 1080-34, Part 1. 38-89. 
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or Tamralipti (about whose exact position his information does not 
scem to be accurate), below the junction of the branches of the 
Ganges lending to the Mega (possibly. the Hooghly) and Kamberi- 
khon mouths respectively. The capital, which thus probably lay im 
Central Bengal, produced muslin of the finest sort which was much 
prized by the peoples of the west. There were gold mines in the 
vicinity. The Periplus refers to a gold coin which 1s called Caltiz. 

The reference to gold mines is interesting. One cannot fail to 
he reminded of the “Gold District” (Suvarna-vithi) of a Faridpur 
Grant, and also of the “Gold Village ” (Suvarna-grima) which 
replaced older Vikramapura as the capital of Vanga in the latter 
half of the thirteenth century ap. As to the gold com it is to 
be noted that a coin made of the precious metal has been unearthed 
at Mahdsthangarh representing the standing bearded figure of 
Kanishka on the obverse and Nannaia on the reverse’ It is, 
however, difficult to say whether the com mentioned in the Periplus 
was issued by the imperial government of the Kushinas, or some 
local administration in the Gangetic delta. 

‘Kushina’ coins have been discovered in several places in 
Bihar, Bengal, and Orissa. It is a debatable question whether these 
finds indicate any suzerainty of the Kushana kings over these 
territories. Coins, as we know, travel by way of trade far beyond 
the limits of the kingdom where they are issued. In the absence 
of any corroborative evidence, therefore, it is mot easy lo say 
whether Bengal or any part of it ever formed a province of the 
Kushiina empire. 

The next glimpse of the political condition of Bengal is afforded 
by the inscriptions of the age of Samudragupta. They disclose the 
existence of new kingdoms in place of the traditional realms 
mentioned in the epics and the early literature of the Jainas and 
the Buddhists. In Eastern Bengal rose the kingdom of Samatata. 
In Western Bengal we have the kingdom of Pushkarana with its 
capital probably at Pokharna in the Bankura district. It was ruled 
by Simhavarman towards the close of the third or beginning of the 
fourth century a.p, and then by his son Chandravarman. Chandra- 
varman seems to have been a mighty warrior who extended his 
dominions eastwards as far as the Fandpur district. For the 
protection of the newly acquired territory he founded a fortress 
styled Chandravarma-kota. | 

It would appear that the general political condition of Bengal 
at the beginning of the fourth century 4.0. was not probably very 






ASH. 1980-84, Part m, 250. It is probably an imitation of the issues of 
Kanishka which were in circulation in « Inter age in Eastern Indie 
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different from that depicted in the epics. A number of sturdy 
states, sheltered by the great barriers of rivers and swamps, consti- 
tuted its most prominent characteristic. Events, to be described 
later on, also show that, in this age, as in earlier times, they could 
occasionally form closer political associations and join hands to 
fight a common external aggressor. 
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CHAPTER IV 
RISE OF GAUDA AND VANGA (320-050 a.n,) 
1. Bencat unoen toe Invent. Gurras 


Tm establishment of the Gupta empire marks the end of the 
independent existence of the various states that flourished in Bengal 
at the beginning of the fourth century aw. With the exception of 
Samatatn, the rest of Bengal was definitely ine rated in the 
Gupla empire by the time of Samudragupta. The ruler of 5 
to quote the conventional and characteristic cow 
Guptas, ‘ gratified the emperor Samudragupta by pay: 
kinds of tribute, by obedience to his commands and “cs nueahel Ps 
paying court to him.’ In other words, Samatata was a tributary 
state, acknowledging the suzerainty of the Gupta Emperor, but with 
full autonomy in respect of internal administration, The exact 









limits of Samatata cannot be ascertained, but it may be taken as 


roughly equivalent to Eastern Bengal? 
Whether the subjugation of Bengal took place during the sigs 
of Samudragupta, or was accomnplished whey. oe area Sinan oe 
father.’ is difficult to decide. An inscription engraved on an irom 





pillar at Meherauli, near the Qutb Mindr at Delhi, mentions, among. | 


other military exploits of a king called Chandra, that be * ctirpated 
m battle in the Varga countries his enemies who offered him a 
united resistance,” In the absence of full details about this king 
omantrs, his Horggs is a matter of great ee and has 


gupta m." In the former case we must hold that the father of 
Samudragupta had already added Vaiga’ to the Gupta empire. In 


* Allahabad Pillar Ine. |. #2. CY. m. @, 14 aR SE re 

" For boundaries of Samatata, see supra p. 17 p. 

* ‘The question whether the Guptas ruled in Bengal before Chandragupta has 
been discussed infra pp. 60-70, 

Sock gon Mm; De. S&S. EK. 

* Fleet (Cil. m. 140, fn, 1); Dr. BR. G. Bamk (INI. 1 


Alyangar iff. ' Supplement, 14-22). 
a Wis. cee ae Formerly V. A. Seuith nlso held this view (JRAS. 


1807, p. 1; EME Sed ed, p. 200, En, 1). 
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the latter case, it must be presumed that Vanga had shaken off the 
yoke of the Gupta empire, and the son of Samudragupta had to 
reconquer the province by defeating the combination of the peoples 
or different states of Bengal. 

There is, however, no definite evidence that Chandra of the 
Meherauli inscription is either Chandragupta1 or Chandragupta t, 
and he may be altogether a different person whose identity yet 
remains to be established.’ 

In ‘spite of the uncertainty of the data furnished by the 
Meherauli Iron Pillar inscription, it shows that although Bengal was 
livided into a number of independent states they did combine and 
offer a vigorous resistance against a foreign invader named Chandra, 
The latter was either one of the two Gupta Emperors named 
Chandragupta, or an earlier ruler whose aggressive policy helped _ 
the Guptas by weakening the resources of Bengal and its power of 
resistance. The latter hypothesis appears more probable, and it i 
not unlikely that the original kingdom of the Guptas included a 
portion of Bengal which provided them a basis for further conquests 
(see tnfra pp. 609-70). : 

Evidence is not altogether lacking that Samudragupta himself 
carried his victorious arms into Bengal. For among the kings of 
Aryavarta, who were, according to the Allahabad Prasasti, uprooted 
by Samudragupta, we find the name of Chandravarman who may 
be reasonably identified with the king of that name mentioned in 
the Susunia inscription as ruler of Pushkarana* This Pushkarana 
has been plausibly identified with the village named Pokharni, 
25 miles north-east of Susunia on the south bank of the river 
Damodar, which has yielded considerable antiquities reaching back 
to the Gupta period, if not earlier? Chandravarman may thus be 
garded as the king of Radha or the region immediately to its south, 
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“semi. Haraprasid Sistri identifies this king with king Chandmvarman, @0& 
of the nine kings of Aryivarta defeated by Samodragupta as mentioned in hia 
Allahabad Pillar inscription. He holds that this Chandravarman ia the same king — 
who is referred to in the Sustinia Rock inscription as son of Sirihwvarman, ruler of 
Pushkarana, and believes further, on the strength of an fhecription found a 
Mandasor, that Pushkarana, where this family of kings ruled, is to be located a 
Pokharan in the Jodhpur State. ser. Sastri's view has been accepted by V. A. k's 
Smith and R. D. Banerji: nor. H. P. Sastei (El, xn. 814%; xm. he - 
- pp. 217M; V. A. Smith (EHD 4th ed. p. $07, fn. 1); B.D. Banerji (20. xev. 967 

Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri holds that Chandra may be one of the “two Kime’ 
of Nagn linenge “ in the Purinas (FILAL 4th ed, p. 449). ‘None of these propasih — 

* 19Q. v 254-55; PHAI. 4th ed, p. 445, 

* ASI. 1027-28, pp. 185-80. 5 
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by defeating whom Samudragupta paved the way for the conquest 
of Bengal. . 

Whatever view we might take of the actual process of the 
conquest of Bengal, the epigraphic records leave no doubt that in 
the days of Kumiragupta 1 Northern Bengal formed an important 
administrative division of the Gupta empire under the name of 
Pundravardhana-biukti It was placed in charge of a Governor 
appointed by the Emperor himself. The Governor, in his turn, 
appointed officers to take charge of the various districts into which 
the province was divided. It is to be noted, however, that 
occasionally even the district officer seems to have been appointed 
directly by the Gupta Emperor. 

The Dimodarpur copper-plates of Budhagupta* indicate that 
Northern Bengal formed an integral part of the great Gupta empire 
down to the end of the fifth century a. Another inscription from 
Damodarpur, dated in the year 544 a.p.," refers to a suzerain ruler, 
whose name ended in -gupta, but whose proper name is lost. In 
that year the son of the Emperor was acting as his Governor in 
Pundravardhana-bhukti. It appears very probable that the overlord 
in question belonged to the dynasty of the Later Guptas* who 
claimed suzerainty over Northern Bengal down to the end of the 
sixth century a.p. | 

_ Although Samatata was a semi-independent feudatory state in 
the time of Samudragupta, it seems to have been gradually 
Incorporated into the Gupta empire, for in the year 507-5 a». 
Maharaja Vainyagupta was the ruler of this region, and granted 
lands in the Tippera district’ He issued gold coins and assumed 
the title Dvadadiditya.* Although he is titled Maharaja m_ his 
own record, he is given the title Maharajadhirija in a seal discovered 








* Dhnnaidahe ce. Year 113 (482-89 an.}, El. xv. $45; Baigrata cr. Year 


128 (447-48 AD), El. x_n, 78; Damodarpur ce. Now 1 and 2, Year 124, 198 . 


(ET, xv. HO: xvi. 109). , ‘al 

* Nos. 3 and 4 (KJ. xv, 18449); ef, also Paharpur cr. dated 10 ox. (BI. 
aE 61; SPP. xxxrm. 145), 

* No. 5. EL xv. 141 ff Date corrected in El. xvu. 103. 

* It has been suggested that the overlord in question was Vishpagupta, a 
large number of whoee coins have been found with the legend 'Chandriditya’ on the 
Feverse (EHBP. 13-14). —enyy 

| Gunnighar cr. JHQ. v1, (1930), pp. 40 @ It records a grant ol 
land from the victorious camp of Kripura by Mahlirija Vainyagupta, who meditates 


On the feet of Mahideva, at the request of Maharaja Rudradatts, a slave to his 
hbourhood of ar (Gupikiigraliirn of the ins.) where the plate was 
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at Nalanda.’ The exact status of Vainyagupta is dificult to 
determine. The most reasonable view seems to be that he was a 
member of the Imperial Gupta family and acted at first as a de 
facto independent ruler whose dominions included Eastern Bengal. 
Subsequently, taking advantage of the decline of the Imperial a 
Guptas, and also perhaps of the internal disunion and discord, he: ae 
declared himself openly as the Emperor? In any case, his career 
proves the direct Gupta rule over Samatata at the beginning of the | 
sixth century ap. Kripura, the place from which he issued his . 
land-grant in 507-8 a». was evidently the seat of his government, Bs 
Tt has not yet been identified, but is possibly to be looked form ~~ 
Of Suhma or Radha, the remaining part of Bengal, we have no 
detailed information for the period during which it was subject to 
the Gupta rule? 


u. Isverexpent Kixcpoms oy Bewxcan 


The different stages in the decline and downfall of the Gupta 
empire have not yet been fixed with any degree of certainty. 
There is, however, no doubt, that it showed visible signs of decline 
towards the beginning of the sixth century «.p. °c 

Apart from what we know of the general political condition m 
Northern India, this may also be inferred from the assumption of — 
higher rank by the Governor of Pundravardhana (North Bengal)* 
and the fact that Vainyagupta was ruling as practically an 
independent king in Eastern Bengal. Within half a century the 
death-blow was dealt to the mighty Gupta empire by the sweeping — 
victories of Yagodharman. In his Mandasor inscription this great — 
military adventurer, who suddenly leapt to fame and power, proudly 
claims to have extended his conquests as far as the Brahmaputta 
- fiver.S How far the boasts of Yafodharman were founded on fact 
"it is difficult to say. But in any case the empire of Yasodharman 
was a short-lived one and no trace of it was to be found after the | 
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* ASI, 1080-44, p. 230. 

" JHQ. rm. 7341; 0808: vol, x. 1644. 

* No Gupta records have been found in RSdhd. Gupta coins have beet 
discovered at Kalighat, Hooghly and Jessom (Allan, CCRM, cxxrv ff; JASB.u 
148), As will be shown imjra p. 62, RAdhA was probably administered bY 
—* Tn the two Dimodarpur crr. (Nos. 1 and 2) of the reign of Kumiragupts 
the Governor of Pondravardhana is called simply ‘uperika,' but in Boy! 
Budhagupta (Nos. 3 and 4) and a later one (No. 5) be is called Uperika-Mahardje- 
_  ™ Mandasor Inn 1, &, (CUL. mm 148), 
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middle of the sixth century av. The Gupta empire, already 
weakened by the inroads of the Hiimas, collapsed before the 
onslaughts of Yasodharman. 

The fall of the Gupta empire, and the failure of Yasodharman 
to rebuild one on a durable basis, led to the political disintegration 
of Northern India marked by the rise of a number of mdepende 
powers. The more prominent of these were the Pushyabhiitis of 
Sthanviévara (Thaneswar), the Maukharis of Kosala or Oudh 
and the Later Guptas of Magadha and Malwa, The Later Guptas 
may have been an offshoot of the Imperial Guptas, but as 
yet we have no positive evidence in support of this view. They, 
however, continued the traditions of the Gupta sovereignty in 
the central and eastern part of the Gupta empire. Bengal also 
took advantage of the political situation to shake off the foreign 
yoke and two powerful independent kingdoms viz., Vatga and 
Gauda were established there in the sixth century A.D. 





m. Tse Kixcoom or Samatata on VANGA 





The first independent kingdom that arose in Benga 
ruins of the Gupta empire seems to have comprised originally the 
Eastern and Southern Bengal and the southern part of Western 
Bengal. Two of its important provinces administered by Governors 
were Vardhamina-bhukti and Navyavakasika (or Suvarnavithi) ," 
roughly corresponding respectively to Western and Southern Bengal. 
It is highly probable that the headquarters of the rulers theniselves 
were in East Bengal and that it was directly under their 
administration. 

Five inscriptions? discovered at or near Kotalipadi in the district 
of Faridpur and one in the Burdwan district* reveal the existence 
of three rulers of this kingdom named Gopachandra, Dharmaditya 
and Samacharadeva. The title Maharajadhiraja assumed by all 





RE. D. Banerji GASB. NS. v4); Parte orn kt 
Bhattasali (EJ. xv. 74). Mr. B.D. Banerji held that “all these four fronts 
are forgeries" (JASB. NS. vr. 480 %- va. 280M; x. 425i). Dr. Bloch al 

(hc corcianinlate: el: Rasskchbondiers. 08 cpitee CAND 100-4; p.-908). 
opposed this view (JASB. N.S. vn. 400; . JRAS. 1912, pp. 7109) and their genuineness 
‘fs no longer doubted by any scholar. ‘The fifth copperplate ined in Year 7 of 
Samichiradeva, and found at Kurpila, is yet unpublished. 

Papel Melos cr: ot: Gopmhasion, Lee D (BI. xx. 155). 
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these kings proves that they were independent and powerful, This 
title, in contrast to the subordinate title of Maharaja applied to 
Vainyngupta, who ruled shortly before them and perhaps over the : 
same locality, undoubtedly indicates a changed status and the dis- 
appearance of the last vestige of the imperial authority of the 
Guptas over this region, The issue of gold coins by Samachdradeva* 
supports the same conclusion. 

A connection between the old and the new kingdom seems to 
be established by the fact that one Mahfarija Vijayasena was 
probably a vassal chief both of Vainyagupta and of Gopachandra? 
The identity of the person of this name serving under these two 
kings cannot be definitely proved, but it is generally accepted," and 
we may assume, therefore, that there was no long interval between 
the reigns of Vainyagupta (507-8 ap.) and Gopachandra. If we 2 
assume further, as seems very likely, that Vijayasena, who miled 
over the Vardham&na-bhukti under Gopachandra, also held the 
same office under Vainyagupta, we may reasonably conclude that = 
Vainyagupta ruled over Eastern, Southern and Western Bengal, 
and that this imperial province of the Guptas constituted an 
independent kingdom under Gopachandra and his successors, . 

Neither the relationship between the three kings Dharmiditya, 
Gopachandra and Samichdradeva nor their order of succession ca 
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* For gold coins of Snmachiradeva cf, JASB. NS. xrx. Num Suppl, 
54 ff. The inference derived from the legends of these coins that SomAchiradeve 
was o vassal of Saéitkn (JC. ry. 225) must be definitely rejected. It reste 
npon the very doubtful reading Sr Narendravinata on the reverse of the coin” 
describel by V, A. Smith in JAC. 1. 120, plo xv, 11. Stith said that the | 
three letters following Narendim “look like vinata,” but Allan has read the legend 
os Narendraditya (CCBRM, 149), and the legend on the reverse of the other — 
type of coins of Saméchiradeva has been read with certainty by both Smith (op. 
eit, 12%) and Allan (op, cit. 150) ax Narendriditya. : 

Mr. BR. D, Banerji, on the other hand, read the legend in both enses a 
Norendrevinata (ASI. 1913-14, p. 260) and held that it cannot be anything eee 
Narendraditya seems to me to be preferable, and we may reasonably hold that 
Samachiradeva aseumed the tithe Narendradityn in imitation of the Gupta kings. 

But even assuming that the reading ‘Narendrewinata” is correct, ie 
interpretation as “fully subdued or obedient to Narendra,” and the identification 
of Narendra with Sadinke sre of extremely doubtful character, to say the least cf” 
it. Agninst the inference based on a series of doubtful data’ must be placed the 
clear evidence of the inscriptions of Snmichiiradeva that he was an independent — 
monarch. 38s 









-_*® Vijaynsenn is the Ditaka of the Gunnighar Grant and is described = 
“Mahtpratthdra Mahapilupati Pafichadhikaran-opariea and Mabdraja Sri-Mahde 
imonta” (Il. 15-10, TTQ. vt. 65). In the Mallasirul Ins. he is called Maharaja, 9% 

* As to the contrary view (IC. vt. 106-7), cf. p. 53, fn. 2, I 4-10. 
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be definitely determined. Pargiter’s view! that Dharmiditya was 
the first king and “Gopachandra succeeded: him, with no one 
intervening unless it was for a very short interval” is generally 
accepted. But if we assume the identity of Vijayasena, we should 
rather regard Gopnachandra as the earliest of the three, and 
Dharmaditya as coming immediately after him® Samichiradeva 
is generally regarded as having flourished after the other two, but 
it is difficult to say whether there were one or more intervening 
kings, at present unknown to us. 

The existence of a few kings of this line, Inter than Samifchira- 
deva, is rendered probable by a large number of gold coins found 
mostly in different parts of Eastern Bengal, notably at Sabhar 
(Dacea district) and Kotalipada (Faridpur district).2~ These are 
rude and debased imitations of Gupta coins, sometimes found along 
with those of Sasinka and Samichiradeva, which have been referred 
to the sixth or seventh century av. Only two of these coins bear 
hames of kings that can be read with some degree of certainty. 
The first is a rude copy of Gupta coin of Archer type with the 
letters ‘ Prithu vi(ra) ’ on the left, below the bow, and * ja' between 





! JA, 1010, pp, 2061. 

* Mr. Pargiter (op. cit.) regarded Dharmiadityn aa earlier than Gopachandra 
on two grounds wiz. (7) the use of earlier and Inter forms of p in their respective 
plates: (#) the additional epithets prafita dhormasila applied to the land-mensurer 

bhandra in the plate of the latter. The first should never have been put 
forward as a seriow: argument, for experience has shown that polarography does not 
offer a safe basis for comparative chronology within a short period of time, say, 
lees than o century, This is clearly demonstrated in the present instance by the 
fact that in the Mullasiirul cp. of Gopochandra the earliest of the three forms of y 
noted hy Pargiter has licen exclusively sed, while the first plate of Dharmid 
(1. 27) shows a distinctly later form of 4. The addition of epithets to Sivachandra 
may no doubt be cogently explained by his attainment of seniority im service, but 
may be due to purely personal predilections of the writer. It may also be argued 
that the epithets were done away with after Sivachandrs had been sufficiently long 
in service when his manic was too well-known to require nny testimonial. In any 
ease this cannot be regarded as a more cogent argument in expport of the priority 





of Dharmaditya over Gopwchandra than the identity of Vijayseena of the Gunaighar 


and Moallnsirul plates favouring the opposite view. For if Gopachonden ruled after 
Dharmaditya we have to assume thot Vijayasena served ts 8 Governor under 
Vainyagupte. Dharmiditya, Gopachandra and other kings, if any. who might have 
intervened between them. This is certainly not impossible, but less probable than 


the other view that Vijayascns served only two kingt, Vainyagupta and Gopnchandra, 


iol. xv. 1, 18); CCBM. evi-cvii, 
. Suppl. sa; Ibid. xxx Num, 
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feet. The name of the king who issued it was probably, therefore, 
Prithuvira, Prithujavira or Prithuviraja.” 

The second coin belongs to a class of which several have been 
found. On most of them the legend has been read as Sudhanyd, 
but one appears to read Sri-Sudhanydditya- 

These kings, and others whose names are not recorded on the a 
gold coins issued by them, presumably ruled in Vanga, and may be 
regarded as later rulers of the kingdom founded by Gopachandra, 
But nothing definite can be said about them until further evidence 


is forthcoming. | a 
Gopachandra, who probably founded the independent kingdom, ~~ 
must have flourished not later than the second quarter of the sixth | 


century A.D., ic. within a generation of Vainyagupta, for as We 
have assumed above, Maharaja Vijayasena was a vassal chief of ~~ | 
both. The latest known dates of Gopachandra, Dharmiditya and 
Samiichiradeva are respectively the regnal years 18,3 and 14. Ther | 
reigns may thus be placed approximately between 525 and 575 aD 
with the margin of a few years both at the beginning and at 
the end. +2 
The six grants by these kings give interesting details about = 
the provincial administration. All the records taken together 
undoubtedly imply that there was a free, strong, and stable: 
government in Bengal which brought peace and prosperity to the 
people and made them conscious of their power and potentialities. 
How and when this independent kingdom of Vanga came to 
an end is not known to us. We learn from the Mahikil 
inscription® that the Chalukya king Kirtivarman claimed to have 
conquered, among other countries, Atga, Vanga, Kalinga and 
Magadha. As Kirtivarman ceased to reign in 597-08 A.D., his conquests 
in Bengal may be placed in the last quarter of the sixth century AD 
Tt is not impossible, therefore, that either Samichdradeva, or OG 
of his successors, was the adversary of Kirtivarman. The nature 
and extent of Kirtivarman’s success are not known, but it might —— 
have some effect on the break-up of the kingdom of Vanga. “a 
It is not also unlikely that the rise of the kingdom of Gauds 
under SaSinka dealt the final death-blow to the independent — 
























- kingdom of Vanga. This point will be further discussed in connection 2 
with the history of SaSinka (see infra p. 59). = 
2 i a 
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Allan ag described this unique coin in Numismatic Chronicle, Fifth Serie 

ny. 5. ys: a 
* JASB. N.S, xix. Num. Suppl. 60, * 14 2 1. > Se 


rv.) Rise of Gauda 5s 
iv. Rise or Gaupa 


The northern part of Western Bengal and the whole of Northern 
Bengal were evidently outside the dommions of Gopachandra and 
his successors, From about this period these territories came to be 
own as the Kingdom of Gauda, though this geographical term 
sometimes comprised the whole of Western Bengal Henceforth, 
throughout the Hindu period, Gauda and Vanga loosely denoted 
the two prominent political divisions of Bengal, the former 
comprising the Northern and either the whole or part of Western 
Bengal, and the latter, Southern and Eastern Bengal. Although 
geographical division persisted throughout the ages, but the names 
Pundra or Varendri (Northern Bengal), Radha or Suhma (Western 
Bengal), and Samatata or Harikela (Eastern Bengal) were also used. 

The hold of the Imperial Guptas was far stronger 
than over Vanga or Somatata, This explains the difference in the 
political evolution of these two constituent parts of Bengal. For 
while Vanga regained its independence im the first half of the sixth 
century A.D., the history of Gauda was a more sheaneret one. As 
we have seen above (supra p, 49), one of the Dimodarpur cop 
plates proves the Gupta sovereignty over Northern Bengal ‘ + least 
up to 544 a», It is very likely that the Gupta sovereign was a 
member of the Later Gupta dynasty, The Later Guptas might 
or might not have been connected by blood with: the Imp 
Guptas, but they were, to begin with, in possession of a substantial 
portion of the Gupta empire. That their pretensions as successors 
of the Imperial Guptas were tacitly recognised is proved by 
reference to the ‘Gupta suzerainty ' in the records of the Parivrajaka 
rulers of Bundelkhand in the sixth century ax? 

One of the Later Gupta kings, Mahisenagupta, claims to have 
defeated Susthitavarman (king of Kamariipa) on the banks of the 
Lauhitya or Brahmaputra river" As he flourished towards the end 
of the sixth century A.p., it may be presumed that the suzerainty of 




















the Later Guptas continued over Northern Bengal throughout that 
century. This presumption is strengthened by the consideration 
that we know of no independent ruler of Gauda before the end of 
the sixth century A.p., and the first known independent king SaSinka, 
who flourished early in the seventh century a.v., probably began his 
life as a Mahisimanta, presumably under Mahisenagupta.. The 
probability, therefore, is that Ganda acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the Later Guptas down to the end of the sixth century A.p. 4 

The Gupta suzerainty over Gauda during the sixth century AD 
does not appear to have been cither peaceful or uninterrupted, 
If Yaéodharman really carried his triumphal march right up to the = 
bank of the Brahmaputra river, as he claims, that event must have 
considerably weakened the power and position of the Guptas in 
Gouda. It is exceedingly likely that although the Gupta suzerainty 
in Gauda survived this catastrophe, it gradually became more 
nominal than real. That Gauda came to be regarded as an 
important political unit, by the middle of the sixth century AD, 
is proved by the Haraha inscription of the Maukhari king 
ISanavarman dated 554 av! In y. 18 of this inscription the king 
claims to have defeated the lord of the Andhras and “made the 
Gauda people take shelter towards the sea-shore after causing their 
land territories to be deprived of their future prospects.”? The < 
exact meaning of the expression is obscure, but the general purport 
seems to be clear. Isanavarman, in course of his victoriows 
campaigns, came into conflict with the Gaudas, ravaged their 
territories, and forced them to retreat towards the sea. ‘The reference 








to the sea, combined with the expedition of T&inavarman to the 
Andhra country, seems to indicate that the conflict with the Gaudas 
took place in the southern part of Western Bengal. Although this — 
region was-geographically included in Gauda, it was at the time of 
TSinavarman’s conquest, probably a part of the kingdom of Vanga, 
founded by Gopachandra, as we have seen above (svpra p. 82). Itis 
thus difficult to decide whether Téinavarman’s adversary was a ruler 
of Vaiga or Gauda proper. In the latter case we must presume that % 
the whole of Western Bengal then formed part of the kingdom of 
Gauda and the kingdom of Vatiga came to be confined to Southern hi: 
ond Eastern Bengal. ) Zs 
The fight between ISinavarman and the Gaudas must then be se 
regarded as an episode in the long-drawn struggle between the 
Maukharis and the Later Guptas. For it is well-known that one 









-* EY. xr. 1108. 
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of the outstanding facts in the early history of the Later Guptas 
was the unceasing struggle with the Maukharis who coveted 
Magadha and Gauda, which adjoined their territories but formed 
part of the dominions of the former. It is not necessary, for our 
present purpose, to give a detailed account of this struggle, and a 
few salient facts must suffice. Isinavarman, the most powerful of 
the Maukhari kings, conquered a part of Magadha and defeated the 
Gaudas The fact that his suecessors Sarvavarman and Avanti- 
varman granted a village in the Shahabad district shows that they, 
too, were in possession of a part of Magadha.* On the other hand, 
the Later Gupta king Kumiragupta defeated Isinavarman, and his 
snl Dimodaragupta also defeated the Maukharis* It is thus 
evident that in the hereditary struggle between the Guptas and the 
Maukharis victory inclined alternately to the two sides none of 
which could claim any decisive success. But fortunes were more 
favourable to the next Gupta king Mahasenagupta who carried his 
victorious arms up to the Lauhitya or Brahmaputra river, if not 
beyond it, and defeated Susthitavarman, king of Kamarapa.* 
Now, whether the home territory of Mahiisenagupta was Malwa or 
Magadha,” a point on which opinions differ, it is evident that 
both Magadha and Gauda formed part of his dominions and he put 
an end to the Maukhari aggression in these territories. This is 
confirmed by the fact that no other Maukhari king is known to 
have any pretensions of suzerainty over them. As the recorded dates 








* Horaha Ine, El. xv. 1104. 

* Deo-Baranark Ins. of Jivitagupta m1, 1, 15, CHE mm. 216, 218, The ins. 
is fragmentary and the interpretation is conjectural. 

* Aphsad Stone Ins. of Adityasena, Il, 7-8, CIT. mm, 203, 200, 

* See supra p, 68, fn. § and JASB. NS. xvm. 921. Dr. R. K. Mookerji held 
(Horehe, 25, fn. 1) that Susthitavarman belonged to the Maukhari dynasty. But 
os R. D, Banerji hes shown, this is certainly erroneous (JBORS. xv. 255). In apite 
of Dr. Mookerji's arguments to the contrary (JBORS. xv. 252 ff), it is now generally 
held that Susthitavarman was king of 

© Originally the axhclare Deld that the Later Guplas ruled in Maguibe, and 
Fleet designates them as Guptas of Magadha (CJJ. mt. Introduction, p. 14). Dr. H.C 
Raychaudhuri pointed out that according to Deo-Baranark Ins. of Jivitagupta n, 
the Maukhari kings Sarvavarman and Aventivarman held a considesable pert of 
mdha, He, therefore, held that “after the loss of Mandha the Later Guptas 
sate Aeminley “tbltieed te *Malora” till Mahisenagupta once more pushed his 
conquests as far 2 the Lauhitya” (PHAI, Qnd ed, p. 872, fm. 8). Dr. B. EK. 
Mookerji (Harsha, 60, 67), C, V. Vaidya (Hist. Med. Hindu India, 1. 35) 
and D.C, Ganguly (JBORS. xx. 40%) definitely locate the Later Gupta 
Malwa. 3 , Banerji controverted these views and tried to 
L be Magndha (JBORS. x1v. 
Dr. 
HRS. 
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of Sarvavarman and Avantivarman are respectively 553-54 and 
569-70 a.v.) it may be presumed that the Maukhari menace was 
definitely over and Mahisenagupta re-established his supremacy 
over Magadha and Gauda towards the close of the sixth century ao, 
The exact political status of Ganda during this period 
is difficult to determine, It is unlikely that the Later Gupta 
kings directly administered the territory. The probability is that 
it was ruled by a local chief who acknowledged their suzerainty. 
But by the beginning of the seventh century a». if not a few years 
earlier, Gauda formed an independent kingdom under SaSanka, and 
Magadha also formed a part of his dominions. The rise of this - 
independent kingdom was probably facilitated by the great calamity 
which befell Mahisenagupta who, according to some scholars, was 
disastrously defeated by the Kalachuris. The extent of the calamity 
can be measured by the fact that in the year 505 aw., Ujjayini, 
which was according to those scholars the capital of the Later 
Gupta kingdom of Malava, was in possession of the Kalachuri king 
Sankaragana, and the two young sons of Mahisenagupta were forced 
to live in the court of king Prabhikaravardhana of Thaneswar, whose 
mother Mahasenagupta was probably a sister of Mahisenagupta. 
This reconstruction of the history of Mahaisenagupta? cannot, of 
course, be regarded as certain, but, if true, it explains the rise of the 
independent kingdom of Gauda-Magadha out of the ruins of the 
Later Gupta empire. It also explains why Sadinka, the founder of 
this independent kingdom, waa involved in a war with the Maukhari 
king and the ruler of Kiimaripa, the two great enemies of the 
Later Guptas, and formed an alliance with Devagupta, king of 
Malava. In other words, the political traditions of the sixth 
century were continued in the seventh century a.p. | | 
Tt is not also unlikely that the invasion of the Tibetan king 
Srong Tsan dismembered the kingdoms of the Later Guptas im 
Eastern India and helped the rise of Saéanka. Another important 








to the reading of Mr. Dikshit the dates are respectively 577-78 and 570-90. The 
readings of the dates on coins are obviously conjectural and cannot be relied upon. 
(TA. 55-90). } | 

* This view is fully developed by Dr. D. C. Ganguly GBORS 3 
405 f; THQ. xm. 461) who even goes so for as to assert that it we 


is no proof (cf. PHAI. 4th ed, p. 514, fu. 1). 
- ™ Bee infra pp. 91-03. 
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factor towards the same end may be found im the conquest of 
Kirtivarman, the Chilukya king. As noted above (supra p. 54), 
he claims to have conquered Anga, Vafiga, and Magadha, and this, 
if true, must have considerably weakened the position of the Later 
Guptas in Ganda and Magadha, Sasinka might have taken 
advantage of this catastrophe to set up an independent kingdom 
in Gauda. The reaction of these important factors on the politics 
of Bengal is difficult to determine in view of the paucity of definite 
data, and the consequent uncertainty of all conclusions. We shall 
not, therefore, dwell any more on these speculative theories, but 
treat the history of Gauda under Sadinka as an mdependent 


v. SASANEA 


Sasinka occupies a prominent place in the history of Bengal. 
Unlike the three kings in lower Bengal who preceded him, he is 
more than a mere name to us. He is also the first known king of 
Bengal who extended his suzerainty over territories far beyond the 
geographical boundary of that province, 

Of his early life and the circumstances under which he came to 
cecupy the throne of Gauda we possess no definite information. 
A seal matrix cut in the rock of the hill-fort of Rohtasgarh records 
the name of ‘ Sri-Mahisimanta Sasinka’ te. ‘the illustrious great 
vassal Saéanka."’ If this Sadinka be the same as Sasanka, king 
of Gauda, as has been wsually held by scholars, it would follow that 
SaSiika began his life as a subordinate ruler. Who his overlord 
was, we do not definitely know, but from what has been said in 
the preceding section (see supra p. 56), it appears most reasonable 
to hold that this overlord was no other than Mahdsenagupta. 
The theory that Sagainka was originally a subordinate vassal of 
the Maukhari kings,? though not altogether improbable, is not 
supported by any convincing evidence. The view that Sasinka was 


also known as Narendragupta Is based on insufficient grounds, and 


even if it were true, there is hardly any justification for the belief 
that he was connected with the Guptas.’ 


1 Ci. wm. 24. wees 
. According ta Dr. D. C. Ganguly, the Deo-Barnnark Ins." definitely settles that 
Saitikn was a feudatory of Avantivarman and probably for a short period of his son 
Grohavarman” (JQ. x1. 457). His fundamental nasa rrapet cen that Avantivarman 
tupra p. 68, the probubility is that Mahisenagupta must have conquered Magadha, 
ts otherwise he could hardly have proceeded up to the Brahmaputra river, 
* PHA! 4th ed. 614, fn. 8; Allan, CCBM. exrv. Mr. RB. D. Banerji’s view 
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All that we definitely know is that some time before 606 ao. 
Sséanka became the king of Gauda with his capital at Karnasuvarna, 
which has been identified with Rangimati, six miles south-west. of 
Berhampur in the Murshidabad district.’ | 

There is hardly any doubt that both Northern and Western 
Bengal were included in the dominions of Sasinka. Whether they 
‘neluded also Southern and Eastern Bengal cannot be determined 
with any degree of certainty. While the distant military expeditions 
of Saganka lend colour to the supposition that he must have already 
conquered the whole of Bengal, there is no positive evidence in ) 

upport of it. On the other hand, Hiuen Tsang’s reference to _ 
Silabhadra, the Buddhist patriarch of Nalanda, as being a scion of 
the Brahmanical royal family of Samatata,? may be held to prove 
the existence of Samatata as a separate independent state in the 
first half of the seventh century a.p. 3 

But whatever may be the extent of his rule in Bengal, Sasinka’s — 
dominions probably included Magadha from the very beginning, and 
he soon felt powerful enough to follow an aggressive foreign policy, 

He extended his suzerainty as far south as the Chilka Lake im 

Orissa. For, in a record dated in the year 619 a.v., Maharaja 

Mahisiimanta Sri-Madhavarija (1), the king of the Sailodbhava 
dynasty ruling over Kongoda, invokes the name of Sasitika as the 
suzerain” Although the exact boundaries of Kongoda are not 
known, there is no doubt that it comprised the region round the — 
Chilka Lake in Orissa, and probably extended south to the Ganjim | © 
district.4 In order to extend his power to the province of Kongods, 
Sasitika must have defeated the Mina chiefs whom we find in 
possession of the intervening territory in 602 a.o" The details of m.” 
this or other campaigns that Sasaika must have waged in the south 
are unknown to us. 3 

We sre more fortunate in respect of the campaigns of Sasinka — ‘ 

| 


in Northern India. As his chief adversary was the great emperor 
Harshavardhana, we get some detailed information of him from 
Banabhatta’s Harsha-charita and the account of the Chinese pilgrim — 
Hiuen Tsang. 
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that Saéinke wns the son or nephew of Mahisensgupta (BI. 105) has hardly anf 
basis to stand upon, i , =a 
* This view, propounded by Beveridge (JASB, 1803, pp. 315-528), is BOW 
generally accepted. Mr. M. Chakravarti, however, did not regard this identifica: 
Lakhanawati (JASB. NA. ov. (1908), pp. 280-81]. a= — 
_* Watters, m. 100, For the probable existence of a Bhadra royal dynaahy 






* Ganjam or, El. vt. 143 ff. ' JAHRS, x. 7. * Tid. 16 fe 
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1v.] Sasanka’s conquests G1 


It seems that the keynote of Saéinka’s foreign policy was to 
secure his dominions from the aggressive designs of the Maukhari 
rulers who had for three generations carried on a bitter struggle 
with the Later Guptas for the possession of Magadha and Gauda. 
The Maukharis had considerably improved their position by an 
alliance with the powerful rulers of Thaneswar, for the Maukhari 
king Grahavarman, the son of Avantivarman, hed married Rajyasri, 
the daughter of Prabhikaravardhana, the Pushyabhiiti ruler of 
Thaneswar. The Maukharis were also freed from any danger from 
the side of the Later Guptas. For Mahisenagupta was probably 
the maternal uncle of Prabhikaravardhana, and in any case was 
definitely attached to his cause, as his two sons Kumiragupta and 
Madhavagupta were sent to the court of Thaneswar to act as 
companions. of. the two young princes, Rajyavardhana and 
urshavardhana. The prospect of Sadanka herefore, gloomy 
in the Ssxtvemec Bat he was not.slow to take edvantene of Ake 
political situation. It seems that by shrewd diplomacy he succeeded 
in winning over to his side king Devagupta of Malava' who had 
evidently taken possession of the dominions of Mahisenagupta and 
was naturally hostile to the Thaneswar court for its- alliance with 
the Maukharis, the hereditary enemies of his family, It is probable 
that Sasainka had gradually extended his authority up to Benares 
before he decided to strike the final blow* The fatal illness. of 
Prabhikaravardhana gave the allies the required opportunity. The 
Milava king defeated and pee Grahavarman and imprisoned his 
queen Rajyagri at Kanauj* His next move was an invasion of 
Thaneswar itself.‘ As soon as these news reached Thaneswar, 
Rajyavardhana, who had just ascended the throne on his father’s 
death, marched against Devagupta with a hastily collected army 
of ten thousand cavalry, leaving his younger brother Harsha- in 
charge of the kingdom.' 

It is difficult to trace in exact sequence the course of events 
that mbihy followed. The only facts of which we are certain are 

ardhana defeated Devagupta, the Milava king, and 
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53, p. 634. Meo. ¥. Tis. THT. p 4. 
73 ‘There ix no conclusive evidence that Kanauj was the 
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captured a large part of his army, but before he could relieve 
Kanauj, or even establish any contact with his sister Rajyaéri, the 
widowed captive Maukhari queen, he was himself killed by 
Sasdtika.’ While both Bainabhatta and Hiuen Tsang agree that 
Rajyavardhana was treacherously murdered by or at the instance 
of Saéanka, they: & give different accounts of the incident. Again, 
Harshavardhana’s own inscriptions tell us that Rajyavardhana met 
with his death i in the house of his enemy owing to his adherence to 








Apart from these sical hissing versions, it is necessary to 
remember that the charge of treachery is brought ngainst Sadéiika 
by two persons, Binabhatta and Hiuen Tsang, whose writings 
betray a deep personal prejudice, amounting to hatred, against him. 
Besides, their story, on the face of it, is hardly credible. Hence 
some scholars are not disposed to accept at their face value the 
statements of the two contemporary writers about the treachery 
of Sasanka. 

The whole question has been discussed in an appendix to this 
chapter (see infra pp. 71-76) and need not be further dealt with here. 

According to Binabhatta, Rijyavardhana had started with ten 
thousand cavalry? Of this a part must have been lost in his 
fight with Devagupta, and a part was sent back with Bhandi in 
charge of the captured forces of Malava, It is, therefore, extremely 
unlikely that he himself advanced against Saginka. The probability, 
rather, is that Sasinka marched forward to help his ally Devagupta, 
but could not come to his rescue till it was too late. There is hardly 
any doubt that Sasinka’s forces met those of Rajyavardhana. The 
Intter with his reduced forces could hardly offer a successful 
resistance. Nor is it unlikely, in view of his subsequent conduct, 
that flushed with his successes, or unaware of Sasinkna’s =o 
Rajyavardhana did not take adequate measures for resisting the 
new, and perhaps unexpected danger. In any cnse, it may be 
safely presumed, on the basis of known facts, that either he was 
defeated before he died, or that his chances of gaining a victory 
were very weak, even if contrary to what Bana says, his irrational 
credulity did not lead to his death at the hands of SaSiftka, before 
the contest was finally decided. 


The death of Rajyavardhana in 606 a.v. left Sasinka the “ 


master of the situation. But he was prudent enough not to 


his successes too far. His main object was accomplished by the — 
complete discomfiture of the Maukharis, and we may presume Sai i 





his aggressive campaign in the west was at an end. 


, 
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_ As soon as the news of the death of Rajyavardhana reached 
Harshavardhana, he took a solemn vow to punish Sasinka, and 
marched with a vast army for taking vengeance upon the king 
of Gauda.? On his way he met the messenger of Bhiskaravarman, 
king of Kimaripa, and concluded an alliance with him? presum- 
ably against the common enemy, Saéanka. Proceeding still further, 
he met Bhandi? who told hini about the details of Rajyavardhana’s 
murder and of the escape of his sister Rajyadri from the prison, 
Harsha thought it to be his first duty to find out his sister, and 
leaving the army in charge of Bhandi, he went out in search 
of her, After a great deal of difficulty he traced her in the 
Vindhya forest just in time to save her from an act of self- 
immolation in fire along with her companions.“ In the meantime 
Bhandi proceeded with the army against the Gauda king, and 
Harsha himself joined it on the bank of the Ganges after rescuing 
his sister.’ Of the further progress of his vast army and the 
development of his “everlasting friendship” with Bhiskaravarman, 
we possess no definite information, nor are the results of Harsha’s 
diplomatic and military preparations reported by cither Bapabhatta 
or Hiven Tsang, 

The only reference to an actual conflict between Saginka and 
Harsha occurs in Arya-manjuésri-milakalpa." It is a late Buddhist 
chronicle narrating history, like the Puranas, in the guise of prophecies 
regarding future political events. But the most curious feature of 
the book is the peculiar way in which it refers to the kings, cither 
by the first letter of the name or by a synonym, but never by the 
full proper name, While the chronicle has no claim to be treated as 
historical, it can justly be regarded as a collection of old and genuine 
traditions preserved in the Buddhist world in the mediaeval age. 

There are good grounds for the belief that king ‘ Soma’ mentioned 
in Mavijuéri-milakalpa refers to SaSinka, both being synonyms 
of moon. His adversary, ‘the king whose name begins with * Ha,’ 
may be regarded as Harsha, With these assumptions, the follow- 
ing passage’ may be taken as an interesting reference to the conflict 
between the two kings: 

"At that time will arise in Madhyadeda the excellent king whose name begins 
with (the etter) ‘Ra’ (ie. Rajynvardhana) of the Vaidya caste. He will be as 








* Find, 187, 191, 2064; Wotters, 1. 343. * HC. Tr. 216-223. 
* Thid, 224-225. * bad. 249. * Tied. 238. 
* The text was first edited by T. Ganapati Sestri and subsequently by 


* JHE. S0. The number of verses refers to MMA (J); the corresponding verses 


in MME. are on pp. 634-85, 


‘was forced to remain confined within his own kingdom, and-prevented hin fri 
‘moving further towards the west; and Harsha himeclf. not being honoured aE 


own 

with the satisfaction that he had achieved victory. . ‘There is little doubt tl 
—s ‘the serait of the first campaign Harsha could not establish political 
= over Ganda.” (INI. 152). 
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powerful as Soma (Saddiika). He also ends at the hand of « king of the Nagns 
caste (vv. 719-720). 

‘His younger brother Ha (Harshavardhana) will be an unrivalled hero. He 
decided agninst the famous Soma. The powerful Vaiiya king with o large army 
marched against the Eastern Country, against the excellent capital called Pupdra of 
that characterless man, (721-7%3)....He defeated Sema, the purser of wicked 
deeds ; and Sema was forbidden to move out of his country (being ordered) to 
remain there (thenceforth) (725). Ha returned having [or not having] been 
honoured in that kingdom of the barbarian.’ (726). 


How far the account of Sasinka in ASG ean AE 
which, by the way, is somewhat vague and uncertain,’ can be 
regarded as historical, it ix difficult to say, It is at best a Buddhist | 
tradition of the type referred to by Hiuen Tsang. It is interesting 
to note that the stories of Sasinka’'s oppression against Buddhism, 
‘his foul disease, painful death, and going down to hell, as described ~ 
by Hiuen Tsang are repeated in this Buddhist work. It would, 
therefore, be extremely unsafe to accept the statements recorded 
in this book as historical, But even if we assume the correctness 
of the statement, the net result of the elaborate campaign of 
Harsha, sided by his eastern ally Bhaskaravarman, king of 
Kimariipa, seems to be that, attacked on two flanks, Sk fir a had 
‘to fall back on his capital, and his enemies caused d damage and 
destruction in his kingdom. But the enemies had to “etine soon 
leaving him master of his own kingdom. 

This view finds some support in a statement of Hinen Tsang? 
Referring to Kajangala (near Rajmahal) he says that it ceased to 
be an independent state centuries ago and its capital was deserted. 

“Henee when king Siliditya in his progress to ‘East India’ beld his court 
here, he cut grass to make hots, and burned these when leaving.” 

This shows that at some unspecified date Harsha led a military 
eampaign as far as the borders of Bengal, but evidently went back — 
without any material success. This may refer to the expedition — 
against Sasitka at the early part of his reign, and to this extent 
it supports the account of mark. But it is equally likely that — J 
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* ‘The interpretation of Dr, R. G, Basak summed up in the following passat ; 
seems quite as reasonable as that of Mr. Jnynswal : i 
“The author here means to say that Harsha defeated Soma (Sadafka).. whe 





welcome in these eastern frontier countries returned leisurely to his 


* Watters, 1. 183, 
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Hiuen Tsang here refers to the court held by Harsha at Kajangala 
after his return from the conquest of Koiigoda in 643 a» Further, 
it is important to note that in his account of Pundravardhana, 
Hinen Tsang makes no mention of Harsha’s invasion, such as is 
deseribed in moe. 

But even if it is assumed, on the very doubtful authority of 
MME., that Harsha had some success against Sedinkna, it must have 
been very short-lived. For aceording to Hiuen Tsang’s own 
testimony, Sasinka was in possession of Magnadhna at the time of 
his death? which took place shortly before 687-38 an. ‘This is 
confirmed by the statement recorded by Ma-Twan-Lin that Siliditya 
assumed the title of king of Magadha in 641 an? 

Hiuen Tsang tells us that proceeding eastwards with his army, 
Harsha invaded the states which had refused allegiance, and waged 
incessant warfare, until, in six years, he had fought the five Indins! 
If the implication of this statement is that Harsha subjugated the 
whole of India, or even Northern India, within six years of his 
accession ic. by 612 a.p., the statement hardly deserves any serious 
consideration. On the other hand, it is not unlikely that Harsha 
undertook various military campaigns, probably including those 
against Sasinka, during these six years. But he could not achieve 
any conspicuous success so far at least as Sasinka was concerned, 
Kongoda long after 612 ap. } 

Even assuming that Kanauj was the capital of the Maukharis, 
there is no reason to hold that Harshn's accession to the throne of 
Kanauj implied any discomfiture of Sasitka. The entire episode 
about the conquest of Kanauj by Sadinka and his ally Devagupta, 
as described mm Bana’s Harsha-charita, is rendered somewhat 
mysterious by the fact that the official genealogy of the Maukhari 
kings, as recorded in a Niilanda seal,’ makes it very doubtful 
whether Grahavarman ever sat on the Maukhari throne. According 
to Bina, Grahavarman was the eldest son of Avantivarman, and yet 
the name of the son and successor of Avantivarman in the Nalanda 
seal, though partly effaced, is certainly not that of Grahavarman. 
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Bana nowhere says distinctly that Grahavarman was the Maukhari — 
king, but the title © Deva’ applied by him to Grahavarman, and = 
the general tenor of his description certainly imply that Grahavarman 
had succeeded his father on the Maukhari throne. It is, of course, 
just possible that Grahavarman’s name was omitted in the Nalanda 
senl as it merely gave a genealogical account and not a list of 
succession. A more detailed knowledge of the history of the 
Maukharis would perhaps throw new light on the activities of 
All that we know definitely is that Grahavarman was nol the 
last Maukhari king, and a younger son of Avantivarman ruled over - 
the kitgdom, presumably after the defeat and death of his elder 
brother Grahavarman. Harsha’s accession to the throne of Kanauj 
must, therefore, have taken place some years after the death of 
Grahavarman, and there is thus no reason to suppose that Harsha- — 
yardhana occupied the kingdom of Kanauj by defeating Sasatika. 
For it is equally plausible that Saéanka put the younger brother of 
Gtahavarman on the throne of Kanauj, and it was by defeating him 
at « later period that Harsha ascended the throne of Ksnauj. On 
the whole, making due allowance for the paucity of information at 
disposal, and the fact that it is derived mostly from the accounts 
of hostile and prejudiced writers, we are bound to hold that Sasinka’s 
political and military career was a successful one. Beginning his 
life as a vassal chief, he made himself master of Gauda, Magadhs, 
Utkala and Kotigoda, and consolidated his position by defeating the 
powerful Maukharis. Although this involved him in hostility with 
two of the most powerful potentates in Northern India viz., the 
Kings of Thaneswar and Kamaripa, he held his own against this) 
powerful combination and maintained his extensive dominions till 
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The date of his death cannot be exactly determined, but 
must have taken place after 619 an. and before, probably very ~ 
shortly before, G37 Ap. ey 


While travelling in Magadha in 687-88 a.v. Hiuen Tsang” 
noted that in recent times Sasinka cut down the Bodhi tree ab 7 
Gayi and ordered the removal of the image of Buddha m 4 
neighbouring temple. On hearing that his order was executed, 80 
runs Hiuen Tsang’s account, king Sasankn was seized with terroh — 
his body produced sores and his flesh rotted off, and after # Shore 
while he died, This account of Saéiika’s death, which # 
reproduced in sox.,* is undoubtedly inspired hy the hatred woh — 
the Buddhists felt for him on account of his anti-Buddis 


* Watters, m. 115; Benl-Records, m. 118, 121-22. 
© MMK. 095, Til. 50. 
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activities. Curiously enough, an echo of this tradition is found 
even in late genealogical works of Bengal Brihmanas. According 
to the traditions preserved among a section of the Graha-Vipra 
(also called Saka-dvipa) Brahmanas, they are descended from 
twelve Brahmanas living on the banks of the Sarayi river, who 
were summoned to treat an incurable disease from which Saéinka, 
the king of Gauda, was suffering. This tradition, however, says that 
Sesinka was cured and rewarded the Brahmanas who then settled 
in Bengal. 

Hiuen Tsang has recorded numerous acts of oppression 
perpetrated by Sasinka against the Buddhists. According to him 
one of the reasons urged by Bodhisattva to induce Harsha to ascend 
the throne was that he might “then raise Buddhism from the ruin 
into which it had been brought by the king of Karnasuvarna."* 
This is, in a way, a confession that Buddhism suffered a great decline 
on account of the activities of Sasinka. The latter was a devotee 
of Siva,’ and his active patronage of Saivism might have hastened 
the process of decline which had already set in in Buddhism. But 
how far the acts of oppression, charged by Hiuen Tsang against 
Saéinkn, can be regarded as historically true, it ts difficult to say, 
At present, it rests upon the sole evidence of the Buddhist writers 
who cannot, by any means, be regarded as unbinssed or unprejudiced, 
at least in any matter which either concerned Sasanka or adversely 
affected Buddhism. 

Indeed, such religious intolerance on the part of n king was 
so rare in ancient India, that some scholars, who are not disposed 
altogether to disbelieve the Buddhist stories about Sasinka, have 
sought to explain away this unusual conduct. They attribute 
Sasanka’s action to political exigencies, on the supposition tliat the 
Buddhists in Mnagadha and other parts of Saéankn's kingdom were 
in league with the Buddhist emperor Harshavardhana with whom 
Saciiika was engaged in a prolonged struggle.’ This is, however, 





* MMK, also adda ‘oppression upon Jainism.’ | 

* JI. a. 88, 90, Mahddere-barikd quoted by Umesh Chandra Sarma; 
Kalapaayi by Rimadeva. 

. Beeline of Tiuddhiam and expulsion of Buddhists from a Vihara in 
Kudinagara (Watters, 1m. 48); throwing into the Ganges a stone, containing foot- 
its roots down to the veater, and burning what remained (p. 115); attempt to 
remove an image of Buddha and replace it by that of Siva (p. 116). 
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. his cease the image of Mahidera on the obverse, Allan, COBM, 

|. ‘The Inst incident referred to in tn. 9 mbove, also corrobortcs the view 

* BR. P. Chanda in GR. 18; R. D. Banerji in BI. 110-11; EHBP, 25. 
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a pure conjecture, based on similar tendencies displayed by the a, 
Buddhists at a later age to sacrifice national for the sake of sectarian 
interests." 

Although sufficient data are not available for forming a correct 
estimate of the character and achievements of Sasinka, he must be | 
regarded as a grent king and a remarkable personality durmg the ; 
first half of the seventh century a.v. He was the first historical 

—_ of Bengal who not only dreamt imperial dreams, but also — 
| realising them. He laid the foundations of the imperial 
fabric in the shane of realised hopes and ideals on which the Palos 
built at a later age. He suecessfully avenged the humiliesionas 
inflicted upon his country by the Maukhari rulers, and gave a new 
turn to that age-long duel between Gauda and Kanauj which — 
constitutes an important feature in North Indian politics for more 
than five hundred years. With friendly biographers like Bana and 
Hiven Tsang, he would probably have appeared almost as brilliant — =! 
as Harshavardhana to posterity. But their undisguised enmity has 
blackened his name and tarnished his fame. The discovery of fresh 
evidence alone can enable us to form a just picture of his career 
and a fair estimate of his character. 
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___} According to Chachnéma (Eng. trans, by M, K. Fredunbeg, pp. 72, 80, 1), 
the Buddhists of Sind effectively helped the Muslim invaders of that country. 5 
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APPENDIX I 
THE GUPTA KINGDOM IN BENGAL. 


Dr. D, C, Ganguly has propounded the view that “the early 
home of the Imperial Guptas is to be located in Murshidabad 
Bengal, and not in Magadha.”” 

The view is based on the tradition recorded by I-tsing that 
“Maharaja Sri-Gupta built a temple for the Chinese priests and 
granted twenty-four villages as an endowment for its maintenance. 
This temple, known as the ‘Temple of China,” was situated close 
to a sanctuary called Mi-li-kin-si-kia-po-no? which was about forty 
yojanas to the cast of Nialanda, following the course of the 
Ganges." 

Allan, in opposition to Fleet, proposed to identify this Sri-Gupta 
wilh Maharaja Gupta who founded the Gupta dynasty and was the 
grandfather of Chandraguptar. Allan, however, located the temple 
in Magadha, and took I-tsing’s statement to imply that Gupta waa 
in possession of Pataliputra To Dr. D. C. Ganguly belongs the 
credit of pointing out that according to the distance and direction 
given by I-tsing the temple must have been situated in Bengal. 
From this fact Dr. Ganguly concludes that the original home of the 
Guptas was in Bengal and not in Magadha. 

Dr. Ganguly’s view about the location of the temple is 
strikingly confirmed by a fact which was noted long ago by 
Foucher, but to which sufficient attention has not been paid by 
scholars.” In an illustrated Cambridge ats. (Add. 1643) dated 
1015 a.v., there is a picture of a Stipa, with the Inbel " Mrigasthipana- 
Stipa of Varendra.” Foucher has pointed out that Mrignasthipana 
is the Indian original represented by I-tsing's Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no, 
although Chavannes doubtfully restored it as Mrigaéikhivana. It 
would, therefore, follow that the ‘Temple of China" was near the 
Mrigasthapana Stipa in Varendra, and must have been situated 
either in Varendra, or not far from its boundary, on the bank of 
the Bhagirathi or the Padma. 

The statement of I-tsing would thus justify us in holding that 
one Maharaja Sri-Gupta was ruling in Varendra or near it. 





* HQ. xxv. 582-535. 
" Charannes, Religiews Eminents (I-taing), pp. 82-83. Real-Life, xxxvi. 
* CCBM, xv, xx. ® Foocher, Icon. 02-63. 
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Whether he is to be identified with the founder of the Gupta 
dynasty depends upon the interpretation we pul upon the further 
statement of I-tsing that Maharaja Sri-Gupta flourished more than" 
five hundred years before his time. If we interpret it too literally, — 
Gupta must be placed towards the close of the second century A.o, 
about a hundred years before the founder of the Gupta family, 
But, as pointed out by Chavannes and Allan, “I-tsing’s statement 
is a vague one and should not be taken too literally.” Allan holds 
that “ considering the Ispse of time and the fact that the Chinese 
pt rT | gives the statement on the authority of a tradition handed ma 
from ancient times by old men, there seems no reason to Sal 
doubt the identification on chronological grounds.” 

These are undoubtedly forceful arguments and cannot be lightly 
set aside. Although, therefore, we may not accept Dr. D. C, - 
Ganguly's: view ‘that the early home of the Imperial Guptas is to 
be located in Murshidabad, Bengal, and not in Magadha,’ it isa 
valid presumption that parts of Bengal were included in the 





territory ruled over by the founder of the Gupta family. This 

Ez presumption, however, cannot be regarded as established historical 

| fact unless further corroborative evidence is forthcoming. For it is — 
solely based on a tradition recorded by a Chinese pilgrim four 
centuries later, and is opposed to the Purapic testimony* which 
includes Prayiga, Saketa and Magadha, but not any region in 
Bengal, among the early dominions of the Guptas. 
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Saath “il y a plus de cing cents années” (Chavannes, op. cit. 3). 
* CCBM. xv. * Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Ago, 53, 7 
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APPENDIX II 


Pe 


__A brief review of the facts that may be definitely ascertained 
about Sasinka has been given above (see supra pp, 59-68), We 
propose here to examine critically and consider in some detail 
the accounts given in Bainabhatta’s Harsha-charita ond Hiwen 
Tsang’s Travels. | = 

As noted above, Binabhatta narrates in detail how Harsha 


rescued his sister and then joined on the bank of the Ganges the 


large army which he had equipped for punishing Sasankea. It is 
unfortunate, however, that he brings his narrative to a close at this 
critical point, leaving us totally in the dark about the encounter 
most important details even in this incomplete story are left vague 
and obscure, Bapabhatta, for example, does not care to explain 
why Rajyasri fied to the remote Vindhya forest instead of seeking 
shelter in her brother’s dominions which were much nearer and 
easicr of access. But the more significant, and from our point of 
view, the more unfortunate, omission on the part of Bana, is in 
respect of the activities of Sasanka. From the message he puts in 
the mouth of Sarnvidaka, a servant of RAjyasri, it appears that on 
the very day on which the death of Prabhikaravardhana was 
rumoured, Grahavarman was killed, and his queen fettered and 
confined into prison at Kanauj by the wicked Lord of Malava.’ 

This account is supplemented by the statement of Bhandi: 

“T learnt from common talk,” said he, “that after His Majesty Rijyevardhana 
wes teken to paradise and Kanyakubjn wea seiacil by the man named Gupta, 
queen Rajysiri burst from her confinement and with her train entered the Vindbya 
forest."" 

Later, the attendants of Rajyaéri told Harsha the 
"full story of his sister's misfortunes from ber imprisonment onward,—how ahe 
wai sent away from Kanyakubja, from her confinement there during the Ganda 
trouble, through the action of a noble man named Gupta—how ehe heard the news 
of Rajyavardhana’s death, and refused to take food, and then how, faint for want 
of food, she wandered miserably in the Vindhya forests, and at Inst in her despair 
resolved to mount the funeral pile.™ 


It is surprising that Binabhatta did not notice the apparent 
inconsistencies between the three versions of the same story. 


4 He. Tr. 173, © piel, 24. * Ibid. 250. 
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According to Satnvadaka, Kanau) was captured by the Lord of 
Malava (Devagupta) and perhaps the same king is referred to as 
Gupta by Bhandi. But the attendants ascribe the imprisonment 
of Riajyaéri to ‘Ganda trouble. Further, whereas according to 
Bhandi, Rajyaéri burst from her confinement, presumably by cluding 
or in defiance of Gupta who had scized Kanauj, the attendants 
ascribe her release to the kind action of a noble man named Gupta. 
On the important question whether this Gupta is identical with the 
Gupta of Bhandi, Banabhatta ts distressingly silent, 

Bhandi’s statement, being admittedly based on common talk, 
is less reliable than the versions of the servant and attendants of 74 
Rajyaéri who were eye-witnesses to the event. We may thus 
reasonably infer that shortly after Devagupta had captured Kanauj 
by defeating and killing Grahavarman, Sasinka marched to the help. 
of his ally and reached Kanauj. In the meantime, Devagupta, 
intaxiented with his recent success, proceeded towards Thaneswar 
without waiting for the arrival of his ally Sasifka, and met with 
his doom. It is evident, however, that Sasinka still retained his 
hold on Kanauj, and Rajyavardhana hed an encounter with him. 
Banabhatta does not give any details about the subsequent move 
ments of these two adversaries, but merely states that Rajya 
vardhana “had been allured to confidence by false civilities on the 
part of the king of Gauda, and then, weaponless, confiding, and 
alone, despatched in his own quarters”? What the exact allure- 
ments were, and why the king was foolish enough to enter into the 
enemy’s camp without proper escort or safeguard, Banabhatta does 
not care to explain. 

Hiuen Tsang, the other contemporary writer, is equally vague 
and obscure on this point, He tells us that SaSanka frequently 
told his ministers, with reference to Rajyavardhana, “that if a 
frontier country has a virtuous ruler, this is the unhappiness of the — 
mother kingdom,” and then adds, “on this they (fc. the ministers) — 
asked the king to a conference and murdered him,” Later, Hiuen 
Tsang quotes the following speech of Harsha’s ministers: “Owing 
to the fault of his (Rajyavardhana’s) ministers, he was led to 
subject his person to the hand of his enemy, and the kingdom. has 
suffered a great affliction: but it is the fault of your ministers. 
This is hardly consistent with Bana’s version. for no heedless act 
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of the king under the influence of temptation or allurement, but 
a deliberate plan (or conspiracy ?) of the ministers was responsible 
for the course of events which ultimately put Rajyavardhana in the 
clutches of his enemy. Besides, emphasis is laid here on the fault 
of the ministers and not on any treacherous act of Sasinka. To 
these two contemporary accounts we have to add a third, viz., the 
slatement contained in the insermptions' of Harsha that Réajya- 
vardhana gave up his life at the house of his enemy owing to his 
adherence to a promise (setydnwrodhena). 

Qn the basis of the above accounts, historians are generally 
Mr. R. P. Chanda* was the first to challenge the accuracy of the 
view and gave cogent rensons to show that Rajyavardhana was 
either defeated and taken prisoner or surrendered to Sasinka. 
Mr. R. D. Banerji? and the present writer‘ also supported 
Mr. Chanda. This view is, however, opposed by Dr. R, G. Basak’ 
and Dr. D. C. Ganguly’ who have reiterated the old theory of 
Sasinka's treachery. 

This controversy is not likely to be closed until fresh evidence 
enables us to reach definite conclusions. In the meantime, the 
arguments on both sides may be summed up to enable the reader 
to form his own judgment. 

The main argument adduced by Dr. Basak and Dr. Ganguly is 
the agreement between the contemporary sources, But it may 
be pointed out, that while Banabhatta and Hmen Tsang agree that 
Rajyavardhana was murdered in a treacherous manner, the two 
porary source, the inscriptions of Harsha, and one version of Hiven 
Tsang make no allusion to treachery at all. Curiously enough, all 
these accounts are characterised by a deliberate vagueness and 
obseurity which is difficult to account for. 

Following the ordinary canons of criticism the charges of Bano 
and Hiuen Tsang against Saditka must be accepted with a great 
deal of reserve. Both were prejudiced against him on account of 
his hostility against their patron, and Hiven Tsang made no secret 
of his wrath against Sasinka for his anti-Buddhist activities. That 
Hiuen Tsang was ready, nay almost glad, to believe anything 
disereditable to Saéinka, is abundantly clear from the various stories 
he has recorded of Saéinka’s persecution of Buddhism, and his 
ignoble death.’ The attitude of Bina is also quite clear from the 
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* EMBR, 17-18. * FAINT. 1448, * JQ. an, 40uf. 
" These have been referred to supra p. 67, fn. 5. 
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contemptuous epithets like Gaudddhama and Gaudabhujatga by 
which he refers to Sasanka, 

Such witnesses would be suspect even if their stories were 
complete, rational, and consistent. But unfortunately both the 
stories are so vague and involye such an abnormal element as 
would not be believed except on the strongest evidence. Hiuen 
Tsang does not refer to any ill feeling or hostility between Sasinka 
and Rajyavardhana, nor even any conflict of interests. Nothing 
but pure jealousy at Rajyavardhana’s virtue prompts Sasinka to 
incite his ministers to murder him. Apart from the irrational = 
character of the whole story, it is sufficiently refuted by the fact cat 
that according to Bina, Rajyavardhona’s rule was so short that 
Saéanka could have hardly any opportunity to be deeply impressed 
by his virtue, and “frequently” addressed his ministers on that 
subject. 

The story of Banabhatta presupposes that although Rajya- 
vardhana was out to fight with Sa4anka, who was his mortal enemy 
and in occupation of Kanauj where Rajyasri was still kept in 
prison, he could be tempted to meet his adversary, alone and 
without any weapon. The story is neither rational nor complete, 
for Banabhatta does not even care to mention the nature of 
allurements which might explain or excuse such an unusual step 
taken by Rajyavardhana. Dr. R. G. Basak tries to cover. this 
vital defect by assuming that neither Harsha nor Bhandi knew 
clearly about the allurement offered by Sasinka to Rajya; and 
Bana had special reason to conceal the details. How Bina came 
to know what was unknown to both Harsha and Bhandi, Dr. Basak 
does not tell us. Nor does he explain how Sankara, the commentator 
of Bina, who flourished centuries later,2 knew the details of the 
story though they were not recorded by Bana. It secms that, m 
this partictilar case, contrary to the ordinary principle, the accurate. 
knowledge of the details of an event grows in proportion to the 
lapse of time. 

According to Sankara,’ Sadinka enticed Rajyavardhana through — 
a spy by the offer of his daughter's hand, and while the unlucky | 
king with his retinue was participating in a dinner in his et emmy 5 
camp he was killed by the Gauda king in disguise. This story # : 
hardly consistent with Bana’s account that Rajyavardhana was, 


alone and defenceless when he was killed in his enemy's hous® 
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2 HINT. 148. But it is said in Harsha-charita that when Harsha met Bhapdi * 
enquired the facts of his brother's death, and Bhagdi related the whole #47 


* HNI. 140. 
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‘Dr. Basak, oblivious of this inconsistency, accepts the story as 
correct and remarks, “It is quite plausible, that during a period 
of truce the offer of the hand of his daughter to Rajyavardhanna 
was made by Sasanka, and lest Rajyavardhana’s heedless compliance 
with such an invitation sent through -a messenger should tarnish 
the reputation of the king, Bana refrained from giving full details 
of this incident in his book.”* : 

Bina could not have such a story in view, for it is inconsistent 
with his own account, and there appears to be no valid reason for 
suppressing it. 

The above analysis would show that there are legitimate 









grounds for doubting the accuracy of the story. Dr. D. Cc ai neuiy 
observes that “there is no warrant for thinking that Bana and 
Hiuen Tsang blackened the character of Sasanka with accusations | 
knowing them to be false.”? Unfortunately such instances are not 
rare. References to SirAj-ud-dauli, Napoleon and Tipu Sultan by 
contemporary English writers, and the contradictory versions of 
the encounter between Shivaji and Afzal well illustrate the 
unwillingness or incapacity of hostile writers to give impartial 

dreaded foes. The last instance perhaps furnishes an 
apt parallel to the Safanka-Rajyavardhana incident, The Mahratta 
and Muslim writers accuse respectively Afzal and Shivaji of 
trenchery. In the present instance we have only the version of 
Kanauj. The Bengali version might have painted the scene in an 
altogether different way- For the present we can accept the 
statement in Harsha’s inscriptions that Rajyavardhana gave up 
his life, in his enemy's house, where he went for the sake of a 
promise, or, as Dr. Basak puts it, to keep his word of honour. That 
this enemy was Sasiika also admits of little doubt. Further details 
of this incident may be revealed some day by the discovery of fresh 
evidence, but until then the modern historians might well suspend 
their judgment and at least refram from accusing Saéinka of 
treachery, a charge not brought against him even by the brother 
of the murdered. It may also be emphasised that even Buddhist 
traditions were not unanimous in respect of the treachery of Sadinka. 
For according to the generally nccepted interpretation of MME. 
Rajyavardhana was murdered, not by Saéinka, but by a king of 
the Nagna caste.* 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that Hiuen Tsang's 
emphasis upon the fault of the mimisters in respect of Rajya- 
rardhana’s death becomes very significant when we remember that 
Rajyavardhana was a Buddhist and his ministers were most 
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‘Harsha’s life by the non-Buddhists1 Who knows: that Rajya 


| ‘af negotiations for peace, “the Persian king expressed his desire for a personal inte 
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orthodox Hindus. Hiven Tsang refers to an sitet a 





vardhana’s death was not similarly encompassed by his ministers — 
with the help of SaSanka who was known to be a great champion 
of orthodox faith? This is, of course, a mere hypothesis, which 
lacks convincing evidence, but it would explain the mysterious ‘ia 
‘vagueness of the contemporary authorities and prove that there 
i be other explanations of Rajyavardhana's death than the 
‘treachery of Saitika?  . 





* Beal-Records, 1. 220-21. be 
- + An spt oration ie fused by the capture ofthe Rowan epee 
Valerian by the Persian king Shapur in an, 200. It is generally held that in ec 


view ; the emperor agreed ; in fatal confidence he met the Persian king and was ia “oe 
prisoner.” The following comment is made in Cambridge Ancient Iistory (Vol, xm 
p. 185) on this episode: “On the [nct of the capture our sone are in complet 
second, but they disagree in their accounts of the manner in which it was footed. ; 
siihite Sestrees segreatts 1 sa treichorons trench of feith on the pert oF Seay 
others would place it after a battle with insufficient forces agninst the supe a 
strength of the enemy, others again—and this must certainly be false—will have ik 
that Valerian had fled from beleaguered Ealewa to the Persian King in face of be’ 
mutiny of his own starving soldiers.” 7 
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CHAPTER V 


POLITICAL DISINTEGRATION AFTER § 





1. Kinapom or Gaupa 


Tre death of Saginka proved to be a political disaster of the 
first magnitude. Not only were the dreams of a far-flung Gauda 
empire rudely shattered, but within a few years his kingdom, 
including the capital city Karnasuvarna, passed into the hands of 
Bhaskaravarman, the hostile king of Kamaripa. The events that 
led to this complete collapse are not known, and only a few facts 
of this obscure period in the history of Bengal may be gleaned from 
the documents at present available to us. 

Hiuen Tsang who travelled in Bengal about 638 a.v., shortly 
after the death of Sasaika, mentions, besides Kajangala (territory 
round Rajmahal), four kingdoms in Bengal proper, viz., Pundra- 
vardhana, Karnasuvarna, Samatata, and Timralipti The first two 
Rixieabtedly denote the two component parts of Sasankna’s kingdom 

Bengal and northern parts of Western. Bengal including 

Burdwan: Birbhum, Murshidabad, and Nadia districts. Hien 

Tsang refers to the capital of each of the kingdoms mentioned by 

him, but does not say anything of their kings and gives no 

indication of their political status. This silence has led some 

scholars to think that they were included within the empires of 

- a , - supported either by 

the general tenor of HiuenTsang's description or by any facts 
known so far. 

It is obvious from Hiuen Tsang’s account that Sasinka’s death 
loosened the bonds which united North and West Bengal, and these 
formed separate kingdoms in 638 .p. Within a few years both 

















* Watters, m. 182-193. Beal—Recon’s. nm. 103-84. 

* ‘The fallacy of this view has been pointed out in JBORS. m. S12 ff. ond 
THQ. xv. 122. Bet Dr. R. G. Baask repeats the seme ond even improves upon 
it. “The renson,” says he, “for Yuan Chwang not mentioning the name of any 
king ruling in any of the four or five political divisions of Bengal at that period 
may be sought in the fact that when he visited (im 648 an.) these countries and 
alo Kiimariipa, he found most of them included in Harsha's own dominion, and 
yome in that of Bhiskarevarman (Italics is ours)” [ENT 227. Tt may be mentioned 
imposing that Hiven, Tesng: visited. Bengal ‘about 605 45. sad not 66 > * 
above (Watters, 335). Mr. Tripathi hus merely echoed the old view 
as tag mid wenn (TK. Cha, w-v; JBORS. xvu. 206 ff). 





these kingdoms were conquered by Bhaiskaravarman. The fact that — 


Karnasuvarna! shows that he even succeeded in se'zing the capital 


the part of Bhiskaravarman to issue a formal royal edict from 
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Bhiskaravarman made a grant from the victorious camp at 


city of Sasainka. ni 

This may also be indirectly concluded from some incidents 4 
referred to in the Life of Hiuen Tsang. It is recorded there that J 
some time about 642 a.v., Bhaskaravarman proceeded with his . 
army of clephants, 20,000 in number, to mect Harsha at Kainangala ' 
near Rajmohal, and his 30,000 ships passed along the Ganges to the ' 
same destination.? This evidently implies an effective suzeramty of 
the king of Kimaripa over the former dominions of Sasinka.” me 

It is interesting to note that, according to the Life of Hinen ES 
Tsang, at the time of this meeting Harsha himself had just 
returned from his victorious campaign in Kongoda,' the kingdom ~~ 
of the Snilodbhavas who formerly acknowledged the suzerainty of ~_ 
Sasanka. > 





, 

Now Hiuen Tsang’s account, as preserved in his Records, does 
not refer to Pundravardhana and Karnasuvarna as subject to 
Bhaskaravarman, and as regards Kofgoda, it even goes so [af as 100 
say that its soldiers “rule by force the neighbouring provinces, 50. a 
that no one can resist them.”> It would thus appear that the 
dominions of Saéinka in and outside Bengal proper were conquered 
respectively by Bhaskaravarman and Harsha some time between 
68S and 642 a. The only exception was Magadha which L* 
evidently passed into the hands of one Pirnavarman, described ag 
last of the race of Afokaraja, at the time when Hiven Tsang visited 2. 
























© Nidhanpur ce, (E/. x. 65; xr. 115). © Beol-Life. 172. — = 
* ‘This point was emphasived for the first time by Dr. D. C. Ganguly (HQ. 
‘xy, 192M). It should be remembered, however, that the passage of Bhiskatas ~~ 
army and ships can also be explained by the assumption of Harsla’s suserninty 
ewer Bengal. Bhaskara's conquest of Bengal is assumed on the authority of 7 
Nidhanpur ce. but it is equally probable that after Saéiika’s death his dominions = 
th in Bengol and Orisen were conquered by Harshn. ‘The turmoil following the 
death of Harsha might have enabled Bhiskaravarman to conquer Bengal and pict 975 
his victorious camp at Karnasuvarna. In any case, he must have occupied Bengal 
by €48 an, when he is referred to as king of Eastern India in Chinese annals i >) 
connection with the expedition of Waong-hmen-tee. This view has been fully ~ : 
developed in my. Outlines of Anc. Ind. Hist. and Civilisation, p. 548. Por oll) 
views on the subject, ef. HNJ. 225-220. Ht is difficult to accept Dr. Bnet 
hia temporary camp there, as an ally of Harsha during the latter's second i 
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it about 657-38 av.’ But in or about 641 av. it was conquered 
by Harshavardhana? Kajangala also was presumably conquered 
by Harsha. | | | 

Thus the available evidences seem to indicate that the death 
of Sasinka was followed by a disruption of his vast dominions and 
its component parts formed separate independent states. This gave 
the required opportunity® to his life-long enemies Bhaiskaravarman 
and Harshavardhana who conquered respectively his former 
dominions in and outside Bengal. — | hs 

The political disintegration of the Gauda empire after the death 
of Sasinka seems to be referred to in that curious Buddhist work 
Arya-maijuéri-milakalpa mentioned above. The relevant passage 
has been translated as follows by Mr. Jayaswal: =a 

“After the death of Soma the Gauda political system (Gawja-tantra) was 
reduced to mutual distrust, mised weapons and mutual jealousy—one (king) for 
a week: another for a month; then a republican constitution—such will be the 
daily (condition) of the country on the bank of the Ganges where houses were 
built on the ruins of monasteries. ‘Therenfter Soma's (Sadifka's) son Minava 
will last, for 8 months 5 (§ 7) days.™ 

This English rendering of the relevant passage by Mr. Jayaswal 
cannot be regarded as free from doubts, particularly as the reference 
to a republican constitution is based on an emendation of the text, 
But it undoubtedly conveys the general sense of the text. 

The pnssage immediately following the above extract in MME, 
almost undoubtedly refers to a king Jayaniga of Gauda,’ and 
there is equally little doubt that he is to be identified with the king 
of that name whose coins have been found in Western Bengal,* 












+ [bid, 118. 

* This may be inferred from the following statement by Ma-Twan-Lin - 
“In the fifteenth year of the Ching-Kiwan Period (641 an.) Silidityn ansumed the 
title of king of Mo-kietho (Magadhn) and sent an ambasador with o letter ta the 
emperor” (2A. mt. (1880) 10). 

 * Je must be emphasised, that apart from conjectures based on preconceived 
notions about Harsha’s military exploits, and inferences based on doubtful evidences 


Eastern Indin are those of Magodha in 641 an, and Kofigeda the following year 
(apart from o temporary court held at Kajangala referred to supra p. 78). The 
reasonable presumption, therefore, is that Harsha led victorious campaign in these 
regions after, and not before, Saiainka's death. 

é SHI. 31. The word Gesojya hos been emended to ganerd ya. 

* Nagardja-samdhveyo Ganda-rapi bhavishyet) 

ante tarya nripe tishthath jayddydvarnatadvifan|| MME. p. 636. 

Jayaswal reads ‘Nagaraja’ in place of Nagaraja [MMK(J). v. 750) and takes 
Nagnraja to be the name of the king and regards him aa belonging to the Bharnsiva 


; dynasty (HIE. $1). 


* For Jayanign’s coins ef. Allan, (CBM. uxt, crv, 150-51. The coins bear 
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2 
and who issued a land-grant from the victorious camp of 
Karnasuvarna, the capital of Sasinka.’ 
Although the tradition recorded in MME. cannot be regarded 
by itself as historical, it is corroborated in the present instance by 
known facts. The general picture of anarchy, confusion, and 
political disintegration is fully confirmed by the conquests of 
Harsha and Bhiskaravarman, and merely supplies the details of 
a presumption to which they inevitably lead. The reference to 


Jayaniga is also corroborated, as noted above, by coins and inserip- 
tion of a king named Jayandga who ruled with Karnasuvarna as 





eapital, x 
The date of Jayanaga cannot be ascertained with precision, | 

but judging from his coins and inscription, he may be placed within 

the period 550-650 a». On the basis of the tradition recorded in 

armx., we may hold that after the anarchy and confusion caused by 

the invasinn of Bhaskaravarman had subsided, and a son of Sadinka 

had vainly tried to re-establish the fortunes of his family, the 

kingdom passed into the hands of Jayaniga* He 1s styled 

Maharajadhiraja and was evidently a ruler of some authority. 

He ruled over Birbhum and Murshidabad districts, but the extent 

of his kingdom or any other detail of his reign is not known to us, 

For more than a century after this the history of Gauda is 
obscure in the extreme. This period which extends roughly from ~ 
50 to 750 ap. was marked at the beginning by political chaos 
and confusion in Eastern India caused by the death of Harsha 
(646 or 647 a.v.), the usurpation of his kingdom by his minister, 
and the strange military adventures of the Chinese envoy 
Wang-hinen-tse.* 

But the success of the Chinese arms brought into prominence 







the name Jaya and there is no doubt now that they were issued by Jayanhge 

(Ef. xvi. 62). _ 
: Vappaghoshavata Geant. (EI, xvi, 00f), or Malliya Grant (ABORI =~ 

81). Tt records o grant of land situated in Audumburike-vishaya which has beet 
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a new-factor in North Indian polities. The powerful king of Tibet, 


‘Srong-tsan Gampo, who exercised sugerainty over Nepal and had 


sent military assistance to the Chinese in their hour of need, is 
credited with extensive conquests in India. There is no reliable 
record of his exploits, but he is said to have conquered Assam 
and gradually made himself master of nearly the half of India.? 
In spite of obvious exaggerations the claims were prolate not 
without. some basis. We have definite evidence that the 

of Bhaskaravarman was overthrown not long after his death by a 


Mlechchha ruler? It is also not improbable that the Khadga . 


kings who ruled over parts of Bengal in the seventh century ap. 
came in the train of the Tibetan invasion? though of this we 
have no definite evidence. Although the Tibetan supremacy was 
short-lived and Indian states threw off the suzerainty of Tibet 
about 702 a.p.,4 the menace of Tibetan invasion probably playe 
an important part in Indian politics. 

Another important political factor was the re-establishment of 
the Later Gupta power in Magadha. That this provimee was 
included foros short time in the-empiré of Harsha admits of no 
doubt? But not long after his death it came into the possession 
of Adityasenn. He and his three successors ruled over this kingdom 
in the latter half-of the seventh and the beginning of the eighth 
century av.° They all assumed imperial titles and were 
very powerful rulers, Some scholars hold that Bengal, or at least 
a large part of it, was included in their empire,’ but we have no 
reliable evidence of any kind to support this view. 


* LéviNepal. nm. 174. See also mira pp. 91-05, 1 DIINT. 1. i. 
« PHER 94, It must be noted, however, that important perwons with the 
title Khidai are mentioned in Mallasarul Ine, (th cent. an.) (27. xxnu. 159). 
* Lévi-Nepal, 1. 174-75. * See mupra p. 70, Ln. 2. 
* ‘The history of Adityarena and bis successors, Devayupla, Viehougupla 
and Jtvitagupta tm is known from six inecriptions (CII, 1m. Nos, 42-46 onl 
Vaidyanktha Temple Ins. at Deoghar, CU. ux p, 213 fn). All the four kings 
bear imperial titles viz, Paramabhatjiraka and Mahirajadhirija. All their reonnds 
have teen found in Bihar. No. 46 is ised from the Jayuskandhivira of 
pmatikotiake aod Fleet sucgests that it was on the bank of the river Gomall, 
This is, however, by no means certain, The only other evidence of their ras 
outside Bihar is furnished by the Vaidyanatha Temple Ins. of which no facsimile 
is published, and which was written in Maithila character (JASB. um. 190-01). 
Tt saya that Adityasens, having arrived from the Chola city, performed three 
Ajvamedhn and other merifices. De H. C. Reychoodhori thinks that these Later 
Gupta kings are referred to as Lords of the whole of Uttari-patha (sakal-ottard- 
patha-ndtha) (PHAI. 4th ed. pp. 516-17). No 43 gives the date O60 for Aditynarna, 
which, referred to Harsha Era, would be equivalent to 672 a. Aditvasena and his 
Hirer successors may thus be plared a approximately between @50 and 725 4p. 
’ Dr. B. G. Basak thinks that ‘Bengal, specially the Southem Radha and 
Veiga’ probably formed parts of “Aidityarenn's dominions ap he exteuled bis 
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We learn from an inscription’ of a king of the Saila dynasty 
named Jayavardhana that the brother of his great-grandfather 
defeated the Paundra king and conquered his dominions. According 
to this record the Saila dynasty had a remarkable history. Them 
original home was in the valley of the Himalayas, but they 
conquered the Gurjara country. Later, they spread to the enst 
and ultimately three branches of the family established themselves 
at Kasi, the Vindhya region, and Paundra. It is said that the two 
chiefs who conquered Kasi and Paundra were brothers, and the 
son of the former became the lord of the Vindhya regions. it 

The Paundra kingdom, conquered by the Sailas, has beem ~~ 
identified by all scholars with Northern Bengal, on the ground =~ 
thet this region was known as both Pundra and Paundra® 
Unfortunately, no details of the Saila rule in Bengal are known to “« 
us. The conquest probably took place about 725 a.p# ——— | 

The next important event in the history of Bengal is the: 
defeat and death of the king of Gauda at the hands of Yasovarman, 
the king of Kanauj, who undertook a military expedition all over — 
Northern India to establish his position as Lord Paramount like 
Harshavardhana and Yasodharman. The date of Yagovarman's— 
conquests may be approximately fixed between 725 and 735 AT. 
He evidently regarded the Lord of Gauda as one of his chief 
adversaries, and his success against the latter has obtained great. 
prominence on account of the title of a famous poetic work Gauda- 
waho (‘Slaying of the King of Gauda') by his court-poet Vakpatiraja® 
Curiously enough, the poem itself, consisting of 1200 verses, refers: 
only once (vy. 1194), very incidentally, to the slaying of the Gauda 
king, while five verses (vv. $54, 414-417) refer to the Lord of 
Mnagadha. ‘The latter fled before YaSovarman in the Vindhya region 
(v. 354), but the other kings who secompanied him immediately 
returned to fight (v. 414). After describing the battle in two | 
verses (vv. 415, 410), the poet simply says that Yaéovarmal, 
having slain the king of the Magadhas, who was fleeing. } ad 
to the sea-shore (v. 417). ae 

It has been assumed that the Lord of Gauda and Lord of | 
Magadha, mentioned by Vikpati, were one and the same person. 






















conquests towards the shores of the orean (HNT. 128). He evidently relies OF 
the statement in the Vaidyanitha Temple Ins. that Adityssena conquered the whet 
earth upto the shore of the four oceans. But such praises are too con ational t@ 

be regarded seriously. Nor can we infer the supremacy of the Later Gupta 
_ patha (sce supra p, 81, fim, 0). > i 
| cr 


* Hagholi cr. (EI. rx. 4!)- 
© Ct Belava cr. Lb. 27. BI. 20, " DANI. wt 276. 
* Ganda-vaho, edited by Satkar Papdurang Papdit (Bombay, 1887)- 


v.] Yasovarman and Lalitaditya $3 


The assumption has led to a further one wiz, that Ganda was 
subject to the Later Gupta kings of Magadha, But even if the 
first assumption be correct, the second does not necessarily follow, 
The emphasis laid on Gauda in the very title of the poem would 
rather lead to the inference that Magadha was subject to the king 
of Gauda. But all these assumptions must be regarded as purely 
provisional on account of the obscurity of the poem Gaugda-vaho 
which has been discussed in detail in Appendix ao, 

Yaéovarman followed up his victory against Ganda by the 
conquest of Vanga. Thus nearly the whole of modern engal 
passed into his hands, The nature of his rule is not known to us, 
but it could not have been of long duration. For the promising 





inflicted upon him by Lalitaditya, the king of Kashmir, before the 
close of the first half of the eighth century «.b., and probably not 
long after 736 ans 

Lalitaditya naturally regarded himself as the overlord of the 
various states which had acknowledged the surerainty of Yaso- 
varman. Presumably to enforee this claim, he undertook a 
_digvijaya or an expedition of conquest. According to Kalhana’s 
int his victorious campaign not only led him across the whole 





of Northern India right up to Kalinga, but also over the whole of 


Southern India up to the river Kaveri and the Malaya mountains, 
To what extent this may be regarded as historically true it is 
difficult to say. As regards Bengal, with which alone we are here 
concerned, there is no direct reference in Kalhana’s account that 
Lalitaditya invaded, far less conquered, any part of the province. 
But two incidents reported by Kalhana lead to the presumption 

In the first place, we are told that a troop of elephants from 
Gauda-mandala joined Lalitiditya,’ and it is only reasonable to 
conclude that the king of Gauda acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Lalitaditya and sent his clephant troops to help him. Secondly, 
Kalhaga relates bow the king of Gauda was forced to visit Kashmur 


! "The conqtest of Magadha is perhaps to be credited to the Saila rulers 
of Northern Bengal. As noted above, two other branches of this family ruled 
in Vindhya region and Benares, and this circumstance must have helped the Suila 
ruler of Bengal to wrest the supremacy of Magadha, probably from Jivitagupta 11, 
the last known ruler of the Later Guptas, who reigned in the first half of the 

© For different views, cf. Gauda-waho, Ind ed. pp. oclvi ff. 

© RT. 1. 148. Dr. H.C. Ray states that Lalitaditya “ reached the Ganda land” 
(DANI. 1. 277). This ia, however, by no means certain, though very probable. 
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at the behest of Lalitiditya, and was murdered there The Gauda 
king had evidently some fear about his safety, and to remove it, 
Lalitaditya swore by an image of Vishnu that no violence would. 
be done to his person. In spite of this guarantee Lalitaditya caused 
the Gauda king to be murdered at a place called Trigrimi. Here, 
again, the distant journey undertaken by the Gauda king, in spite 
of misgivings about his own safety, can be reasonably explained ~~ 
only on the supposition that he acknowledged the suzerainty of - 
The sequel to the murder of the king of Gauda is interesting 
enough to be recorded here. Kalhana relates how some loyal and a 
faithful followers of the Gauda king took a solemn vow to avenge aD. 
the foul murder, made the long journey from Gauda to Kashmir 
in the guise of pilgrims, and attacked the temple which eontained = 
the Vishnu image by which Lalitaditya swore the safety of the ~ 
Gauda king. With a full knowledge of certain death, these people —~ 
entered the temple and broke onc of the two images found there, 
unhappily the wrong one. In the meantime, soldiers came from 
the capital and cut all the Gaudas to pieces. The Kashmiriam” 
poet has paid the highest tribute to the loyalty and devotion ob 
these people, “Even the creator,” says he, “cannot achieve what 
the Gaudas did on that occasion,” and “to this day the world is — 
filled with the fame of the Ganda heroes.” The story, romantic Za 
though it is, is probably true, for otherwise Kalhana would not 
have reported it, knowing fully how thoroughly it discredits his. 
ideal king Lalitaditya. - 
Same reliance, however, cannot be placed on another romantic ~ 
story recorded by Kalhana about Jayapida, the grandson as ‘ 
Lalitiditya. But though its historical character may well be 
doubted, a brief account of the curious episode may be given for 
what it is worth, an 
Jayapida, the grandson of Lalitaditya, set out with a vast army ‘3 
for conquering the world, in imitation of his grandfather. But his 
kingdom was usurped, during his absence, by his brother-in-l we 
Jajja, and he was deserted by his army. Ultimately he dismissed — 
" on 
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enterprise, he entered the city of Paundravardhana which was. them 
tuled by a prince called Jayanta, as a subordinate chief to the ~ 
‘kings of Gouda, He married Jayanta’s daughter, defeated the 
five Ganda chiefs and made his father-in-law their overlord? — ae 

It is difficult to say what amount of truth, if any, there i” 
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this story. But the reference to five Gauda kings indicates a state 
of political disintegration which is supported by other evidences, 
It appears very likely that Gauda became a field of struggle for 
supremacy among a number of local chiefs who had asserted their 
ers as there was no central authority to keep them under 
Another reference to a foreign conquest of Gauda, about this 
period, occurs in an inseription of Jayadeva m, the Lichehhavi 
king of Nepal. In this record, dated 750 or 748 a.,, the king's 
father-in-law, Harsha of the Bhagadatta dynasty, is described as the 
lord of Gauda, Udra, Kalinga and Koéala.* The fact that the 
rulers of Kamarfipa claimed descent from Bhagadatta has led to 
the presumption that Harsha was ruler of Kamaripa? We must 
remember, however, that the Kara dynasty of Orissa also claimed 
descent from the same family,’ ond it is equally probable that 
Harsha belonged to that dynasty, In any case we have no 
independent evidence about the possession of Gouda by any ruler 
of either Kamarapa or Orissa, and it is difficult to say how far the 
assumption of the title ‘lord of Gauda’ was justified by actual 


u. Kixepom or VANGA 


We have no definite information about the political cor : 
of Vanga during the reign of Sadinka. But even if it were 
incorporated in his dominions, it must have again formed an 
independent state shortly after his death. Hinen Tsang has 
referred to the kingdom of Samatata, which seems to have included 
the major part, if not the whole, of Vanga proper! How long the 
independent kingdom established in this region by Gopachandra 
continued to exist and how it ended are unknown to us. We learn 
from Hiuen Tsang that a line of Brahmanna kings ruled in Samatata 
in the first half of the seventh century av. But he does not give 

















us any information about it beyond stating that Silabhadra, the 


© Pefwpati Ins. dated year 153 (/4. me. 179) This year is teually referred. (4 
the Harsha Era (HINT. 268), but Joyaswal refers this and alher dates in Nepalese 
records to a new era starting in 595 an. (JEORS. xxm 164 ff, 184). 

* GR 17-18; DANI. 1 241; LéviVepal. um. 171, Harsha usually identified 
with king Harsho mentioned in Tejpur cr. of Vanamila (JASB. om. Part om. 706; 
Kam. Sis. 54). 

* Cf Chaurasi Grant of Sivakara (JAORS. 1825, p 804), Some scholars, 
while holding Harsha to be s king of the Kara dynasty, believes him also to be 

@ descendant of Bhiskaravarman (/HQ. xiv. B41). 
4 Tt ie diffienlt to ascertain the boundaries of Samatata which must have 
varied at different ages. The district of Tippera was definitely included in it 
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patriarch of Nalanda, was scion of this royal family. Reference 
may be made in this eonnection to a vassal chief named 
Jyeshthabhadra, mentioned in the Nidhanpur copper-plate of 
Bhaskaravarman. The name-ending -bhadra has led some scholars 
to connect him with Silabhadra and to postulate the existence of 
a Bhadra dynasty ruling in Bengal.’ Although there is not 
sufficient evidence in support of this view, it is not an unlikely one. 

This Brahmanical royal dynasty seems to have been overthrown by 


a line of Buddhist kings whose names contained the word khadga — 
as an essential clement. The history of this dynasty, generally 
aS ancd to as the Khadge dynasty, is known from tyro copper-platel = 
found at Ashrafpur, 30 miles north-east of Dacca,” and a short 


record inscribed on an image of Sarvani (Durga) found at Deulbadi, 
14 miles south of Comilla* These disclose the names of three Prt 
rulers viz., Khadgodyama, his son Jatakhadga, and the latter's son ‘hg 
Devakhadga. They also refer to the queen and the son of the last — . 
named king, viz. Prabhivati and Rajaraja, also called Rajarijabhata. 
They were all devout Buddhists. os 

Khadgodyama is described as npipddhirdja (overlord of kings) 
and seems to have been the founder of the kingdom. The records 
unfortunately do not contain any historical information, beyond the 
usual vague praises, about him or his successors. Of the two 3 
copper-plate grants of Devakhadgs, one is dated in hig 15th regnal — 
year, and the date of the other ts doubtful’ Both were issuead — 
from the royal camp of Karmanta-vdsaka, which was probably their 


capital. This city has been identified with modern Badkamta, ‘a 


ad 












(see supra p. 17). Pia account of Hihean. ‘Teena, however, shows that’ Samual 


was an extensive kingdom in bis days. “This country,” snys he, “which wes 
the sea side and was low und moist, was more than 9,000 [i in cireuit” (Watters, 
187). From Samatata the “pilgrim journeyed west for over 900 fi to Tamralipti-” 
(Tbid. 18D). From these indirations the kingdom of Samatate in the 7th centary ~ 
an. may be reasonably regarded as having comprised the aren bounded by the — 


east, and. the Bay of Bengal on the-south. ‘The western boundary wea pehaat ly 
formed by a branch of the old Ganges (Padma) corresponding to modern Gari 
and Madhomati rivers. Cunningham held that Samatata denoted the delta at” 
Sees eatet 0, mepeteet with Dacca and Faridpur districts, (Watters 

" Watters, 1. 109. 





sO. a 795-07. As mentioned supra p. 80, fn, 1, a vassal chief Nit ayaa 


e JASB. NS. xem. S75; HINT. 208. = 
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Police station in the Tippera district,! but this identification cannot 
be regarded as certain. 

The date of these kings is also a matter of dispute, Some 
scholars refer them to the 9th century 4.v,* while others hold at 
they ruled during the latter part of the seventh and the begmnt 
of the eighth century Apart from the evidence of palaeograp! 
on which both the theories are mainly based, the latter view seems 
to be supported by certain references in I-tsing’s account of fifty-six 
Buddhist priests of China who visited India and the neighbouring 
parts during the latter half of the seventh century AD., One of 
these priests, Sheng-Chi by name, found Rajabhata ruling | 
Samatata* and this ruler bas been identified by most scholars 
with Rajarajabhata of the Khadga dynasty. From the same 
work of Ltsing, we know that a Pn certain Buddhist temple situated 
about 228 miles east of Nalanda* was originally founded by 
Sri-Gupta, but the land belonging to it “has now reverted to the 
king of Eastern India, whose name is Devavarmi.”’ This king 
has been identified by some with Devagupta* of the Later Gupta 
dynasty of Magadha, and by others with Devakhadga” It must 
Sa are agin oa eat ne “Pg FEO 
undoubtedly situated in Bengal. Further, Magadha, the hom 
territory of the Later Guptas, is placed by Ltsing in Mid-Indi 
ser et aster India, which is described by him as bounded by 


















The identification of Devavarmi with Devakhadga, therefore, 
appears to be more reasonable. The Chinese evidence, thus 
eee lends to the conclusion that the Khadga dynasty ruled 

stely between 650 ond 700 A.D. and their kingdom 








' Ri. xvn. 831; JAGR. NS. x. 87 " BI, 233; MASH. 1. No. 6, pp. 86.71. 

® FASB. WS. wrx. 878; JASR. NS. x 86; MENT. 208. 

© PealLife. xa-xu2; Chavannes. Religiews Eminents (I-teing), p. 128, En, 3. 

© JASH. NS. xx. S78: ANT. 207. * JQ. =r. BM. 

™ fienl-Life. xxxvi-xxxvn; Chavannes, op. cit, p. 83; THQ. xiv. 554. 

© Dr. BR. G. Basak was preenmaobly led to this view (ANT, 190) by the 
mistaken belief that the land granted by the king waa situated nenr Mahibodhi 
temple in Gay, wherens, os noted above, tt wae more than two bonded miles 
further to the east, in Bengal (supra p. 69). 

" JASB. N53. xex. 375. 

* Bodh-Gayi is referred to os situated in Mid-India in econnertion wilh 
the biography of Hiven-Tai (Beal-lafe. xxx; Chavannes, op. cl. p. 35). 

a Takakusn-I-tzing. pp. xxa, xivi; Chavannes, op. ef. pp. 12], 106; Real- 
Life. xu-xuz. Timralipti is called the southern district of Eastern India from which 
people wenl towards Mid-India, showing that it was on the south-western border 
of East Tniin. 
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The Tippera copperplate grant of Samanta Lokanithat 
introduces us to a line of feudatory chicfs ruling m East Bengal in 
the region round Tippera, The founder of the family is deseribed 
as a paramount ruler, adhimahdraja. His name is lost, except the 
Inst two letters -ndtha. His successor Sivanitha is, however, referred 
to as sdmanta. Nothing of importance is known of the next two — 
rulers after whom came Lokanitha who issued the charter. : 

The facts recorded about Lokanatha are sofmewhat vague and 
obscure. It appears that he defeated an army sent against him by 
his suzerain (paramesvara), On the other hand, another king, 
Jivadhirana by name, occupied a part or whole of the kingdom of = ~~ 
Lokanitha, but gave up the fight and restored the territory, as the = 
Intter obtained the royal charter, presumably from the suzeram. 
There is a further reference to a fight between Jayatungavarsha 
and Lokan&tha. The natural presumption is that Lokanatha 
rebelled agninst his suzerain Jayatunigavarsha, and scored an initial 
success by defeating the army of the latter. But he was ultimately = 
defeated by Jivadharana, another feudatory chief of Jayatunga- 
varsha. He then submitted to his suzerain, and his dominions were == 
restored to him. But neither Jayatuigavarsha, which was obviously 
a title rather than a proper name, nor Jivadhirana can be OS 
identified.” “4 

The copper-plate of Lokanitha is dated im words, but 1 


~ f ‘ 
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unfortunately the portion containing the figure for hundreds 1s lost, 
and the extant part gives us only the year 44. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
restores it as 144, and refers it to Harsha Era which would make 
it equivalent to 750 av? Dr. R. G, Basak, on the other hand, 
restores the date as $44, and referring it to the Gupte Era obtains 
the date 663-64 a.v. for Lokanatha. The palacographical evidence, 
according to Dr. Basak, also refers the inscription to the seventh — 
century Ab. Tf we accept this date, we may reasonably hold the ) 
view that Lokanitha was a feddatory of the Khadga dynasty, and 
Jayatungavarsha was a biruda (title) of either Khadgodyama or 
Jatakhadgn. It may be added that according to the copper-plates 
of the Khadgas, Jatakhadgn annihilated his enemies and ; 
Devakhadga had under him a number of feudal rulers who pai@ 
court to him, But whether the Khadgas exercised supremacy over 
Lokanitha or not, there is no valid reason to suppose, 35 some ‘¥ 
scholars have done, that both these dynnsties ackno Jedged 8 - 
common suzerain, far less that this suzerain was the king OF 

























/* BL xv. 301-315. © For w fuller mecount of. HINT, 1951 
* TA. uxt 4. | ‘ HINT. 105, 
* BHBP. %; IC. w. 87-45. 
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The history of the Khadga dynasty after Rajarijabhats is not 
known to us. According to the traditions recorded by the Tibetan 
monk Taranitha, to which detailed reference will be made in the 
next chapter,’ the Chandra dynasty had been ruling in Vanga (and 
cecasionally also over Gauda) as early as the middle of the seventh 
century A.D., and its last two rulers Govichandra and Lalitachandra 
reigned during the Iast part of the seventh and the first part of the 
eighth century am. It is not improbable that Govichandra 
supplanted the Khadgas and re-established the supremacy of his 
dynasty. 

If we may believe in Taranitha's statement, it was probably 
during the reign of Lalitachandra that Yagovarman invaded Vanga. 
It is, however, equally or perhaps more likely that the king of 
Vatiga opposing Yagovarman was a Khadga king. But whoever 
he may be, he was, according to Gauda-vaho, no mean enemy, an‘ 
Possessed Inrge elephant forees (v. 419), The author of Gauda- 
vaho pays indirectly a high tribute to the people of Vanga when he 
says that * their faces assumed a pale colour while offering obeisance 
to the victor, because they were not accustomed to such an act 
(v. 420).’ This testimony to the peoples’ bravery and love of 
freedom was perhaps based on the personal knowledge of the author. 
The suzerainty of Yasovarman was probably- more nominal than 
real, and in any case it was short-lived. There is no evidence to 
show that either of the two other foreign rulers, Lalitiditya or 
Harsha, who probably exercised supremacy over Gauda, had any 
pretensions of suzerainty over Vanga. 

According to Tiranitha, the death of Lalitachandra was 
followed by a period of anarchy and confusion. There was no 
king ruling over cither Gauda or Vanga, and as he characteristically 
puts it, every Kshatriva, Grandee, Brihmana, and merchant was 
a king in his own house, 

The contemporary records also describe the political condition 
of Bengal in the middle of the eighth century aw. as  méiteya- 
nydya,* a technica] term used in treatises on politics to denote the 
absence of a central ruling authority, resulting in a chaotic state, 
where every local chicf assumes royal authority and might alone 
is Tight, ; 

This lamentable state of political disintegration was undoubtedly 
caused by the series of foreign invasions and the suecessive changes 
of ruling dynasties in Gauda and Vanga referred to above, They 


* Por references to Tiranitha’s account in this chapter ef. App. 1. to Ch. v1. infm. 
*  Khalimpur ce. Pala Ine, No. 2. 











But the very grave 





) APPENDIX I 
RELATIONS OF TIBET WITH INDIA 


Some time between 581 and 600 A.D. an obscure chief named 
Srong Tsan united the scnltered hill tribes and founded a powerful 
kingdom in Tibet. He had an army of about 1,00,000 soldiers and: 
led a victorious campaign to Central India, a term used by the 
Chinese to designate Bihar and probably also sometimes U. P. as. 
distinguished from Eastern India comprising Bengal and Assam. 


in Bengal and Assam commemorates this forgotten pieriiag Nene 4 


of Bengal. The name of the era, San, equivalent to the last part 
of the name of the Tibetan king, and ita epoch 5095-504 ap. both 
favour this hypothesis,’ but it ge against the generally accepted 
view that the era originated in the time of Akbar by the conversion 
of Hijra into a solar year. 

Srong Tsan was succeeded by his son Srong-tsan Gampo.* 
He was a remarkable figure. He married a princess of Nepal and 
also. won, under military pressure, the hands of the daughter of 
the Chinese emperor, Through the influence of his queens he was 
converted into Buddhism and introduced the religion in his country. 
The grateful posterity regards him as an incarnation of Bodhisatva 
Padmapani. He revised Tibetan alphabet on. the model of the Indian, 
invited Indian Pandits to Tibet, and had Buddhist scriptures 
translated into Tibetan. He founded numerous monnsterics and 
castles at Lhasa and made that his capital, He also extended the 
suzerainty of Tibet in all directions. | 





4 Lévi-Nepal. nm. 147, 153-4. 

© Lévi's view has been refuted by K. P. Jayaswal (JRORS, xxn. 179). 
Some other views on the origin of Bengali San have been summarized by D. Triveda 
in JIN. xix. 202 ff. 

® ‘The account of Srong-tasn Gampo is based on the following authorities : 





a. The Chronicles of Lodaks (translated by Francke im Antiquities of © 


Tibet, Part m, pp. 82-64). 

b. A Study on the Chronicles of Ladakh by Dr. L. Petech (published 
as a supplement to IQ. xv), Ch. ¥. 

ce. Lévi-Nepal. m. 148-152. 

d@. Sarat Chandra Das's account [JASB. 2. (1881), Part 1, pp- F1f-224 |. 
(This is somewhat antiquated and should be read in the light of 
Nos, a-c}. 


e. 1. A. Waddell, Tae Buddhism of Tibet, Ch. 1m. 
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Srong-tsan Gampo was a contemporary of the great Indian 
ie Harshavardhana. The death of Harsha, towards the 
close of 646 or the beginning of 647 a.v., was followed by anarchy 
ee confusion, and the succession to the imperial throne was 
claimed by one of his ministers, who evidently held sway in Bthar 
and whose name is given in Chinese texts as Na-fi-ti O-lo-na-shuen, 
the original Indian name being perhaps Arjuna or Arunigya of 
Tirabhukti (Tirhut, North Bihar), According to the story preserved 
in the Chinese annals, this Arjuna attacked a Chinese mission, 
under Wang-hiuen-tse, that was sent by the Chinese Emperor to 
Harsha. For reasons, not explained, Arjuna killed most of the ~— 
members of the mission and plundered their property. Wang- 
hiven-tse fled to Nepal, secured 7,000 soldiers from Nepal and 
1,200 from Tibet, and, returning to Indian plains, disastrously _ 
defeated and imprisoned Arjuna and took him a captive to China. 
Tt is said that Wang-hiven-tse stormed the capital city of Arjuna, 
and about 680 walled towns in India submitted to him. Even 
Bhaskaravarman, the king of Kimaripa, sent supplies to the 
victorious army by Wang-hiuen-tse.* The whole episode took 
place during 647 aa 648 av. in the plains of Bihar, probably to 
the north of the river Ganges and not far from the river Gandaki. : 

The story reads more like romance than sober history, and it 
is difficult to say what amount of historical truth there is in it. 
For it is as difficult to accept the story of unprovoked hostility om 
the part of Arjuna as to believe in the utter rout of his army and 
thorough conquest of his country by 8,000 soldiers. 

There is, however, no doubt that the Tibetan king Srong-tsan 
Gampo was drawn into Indian politics, either in connection with 
the strange episode of Wang-hiuen-tse or in pursuance of his father’s 
policy. Whether he actually conquered any part of Indian plams 
is not definitely known, but he is said to have conquered Assam ~ 
and Nepal, and exercised suzerainty over half of Jambudvipa> 
There is hardly any doubt that Nepal was at this time a ao 
state of Tibet and remained so for nearly two hundred years. - 

The reign-period of Srong-tsan Gampo is not definitely known, 
but there is general agreement among scholars that he died about ‘ 
650 an He was succeeded by his grandson Ki-li-pe-pu (050-679) 
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+ JA. Se Bene, to xv. (1000), pp. 207 if. Tt appears that the mission of Want 
hiven-tse was sent to Magadha and presumably the incidents took place 
‘The | Chinese form of the name of the Indian king may mean O-lo-na-shun, king Of 
Ti-na-fo-ti (p. 300, fin. 2). The latter may stand for Tirsbhukti et 
 ® Lévi-Nepal. 1. 148, = 
oa ‘Tibetan historians give various dates for the birth of Srong-tsan segs 

ranging between 000 and 617 an. (JASB. 1. 219). According to Dr. Petech, “F 
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who proved an extremely capable ruler. He inflicted a crushing 
defeat upon China in 670 a.v. and conquered Kashgar and the 
neighbouring regions in the North. In the South he is said to 
have extended his conquests as far as Central India,’ but un- 
fortunately no localities are specified. 

In 702 Nepal and Central India revolted against Tibet. Nepal 
was subdued, and Central India, even if it did not send regular 
tribute, did not remain free from depredations, For, durmg the 
period 713-41 an embassy fram Central India came to China to 
setk for help against the Tibetans and the Arabs.* 

Lalitaditya Muktapia, the powerful king of Kashmir, was 
also engaged in hostilities against Tibet and sent an embasay - to 
China between 736 and 747 av. He represented to the Imperial 
court, that in ajusstion vith Us Ge Gaia Se eee 
closed the five roads ang ee te Le a ee 
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APPENDIX IL 
THE EVIDENCE OF GAUDA-VAHO 
Dr. S. P. Pandit, the learned editor of Gauda-vaho, has assumed 


that poem was identical with the king of Gauda.' 

This assumption, though supported by Haripila’s commentary 
on Gauda-vaho,* rests only on evidence of a very indirect character. 
The principal argument, of course, is that unless the identity is 
assumed there remains no justification for the title of the book. 
But the learned editor himself admits that even such an assumption 
does not go very far in supporting or explaining the title. Thus he 
was constrained to remark as follows : 

“Hut this mention of the Magadha king is made in the most incidental 
manner and with no direct purpose to refer to him os the hero who bas given ths 
name to the poem.™ 

Another argument is supplied by internal evidence. After 
singing Yagovarman’s exploits the poet gives some personal 
aecounts. We are told that one evening the poet was requested by 
an assembly of learned people to describe fully the manner in 
which Yagovarman slew the lord of Magadha (v. 844). Im reply 
the poet said, after describing in general terms the greatness af 
Yagovarman in 228 verses, that he would sing next morning the — 
Gaude-vaho, describing the destruction of many (or one) eastern — 
kings. Next morning when the poet was going to relate the — 
exploits of Yagovarman to the learned assembly, the pocts of the 
court talked among themselves about Yasovarman’s virtues and 
his prowess that had accomplished the death (lit. cut the throat) 
of the Gauda king (v. 1194). (This passing reference 15 the only 
allusion to the death of the Gauda king in the whole poem) . The 
poet then began: “Hear the wonderful deeds of Yagovarman.” 
But here the poem ends. = 

Now it may be argued that as Gauda-vaho was Sung = 
response to the request to describe how Yasovarman slew the lord v@ 
of Magadha, the king of Magadhn was the same as Lord of = ; 
Gauda. It is, however, not quite inconceivable that the poet, im 
compliance with the request, proposed to give an account not oy 






















3 QV. xexrr., x20. 





Gauda rule over Magadha (05 
including that of Gauda, It is evident from the abrupt end that 


he actually accomplished neither, and even if he did so, his work 
has not come down to us. This is also the view of the learned 
editor of Gauda-vaho.' | 

On the whole, the union of Gauda and Magadha under one 


ruler may be a valid presumption but cannot be regarded as a 


proved fact, on the strength of Gauda-vaho. Further, it 1s 
legitimate to infer that even if both Magadha and Gauda were 
under the same ruler, it was the ruler of Gauda who had Magadha 
under his sway, rather than vice-versa. For, otherwise there is no 
justification for the name Gouda-vaho? 





pa Le! 


on this subject ef. Supplementary Notes (pp. ocxxxix-cely) by Utgikur in the second 


edition of Gaude-ticho, published by Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (Poona, — 


1927) . 
oa According to N. B, Utgikar, “the renson for the selection of the name of 
the Gauda king in preference to other kings subjugated by Yaotovarman, to form the 
designation of a highly-pitched poem, may possibly have to be sotight for in tha 


of Kanawj and Ganda before the time of Yasovarman” (2nd ed. p. eclii). “This, 
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CHAPTER VI 


Tue foundation of the Pala dynasty about the middle of the 


eighth century a.p. marks a new epoch in the history of Bengal. 


For the first time the historian has the advantage of being able 
to follow, in the main, the fortunes of a single ruling dynasty, the 
order of succession of whose long line of kings is precisely known, oJ 
and whose chronology may be fixed with a tolerable degree of ae 
certainty. This advantage does not forsake him till the end of the 
Hindu period, in spite of occasional political disintegration and the 
rise of local dynasties ruling in various parts of the province. 
The history of the Palas, extending over four centuries, may be 
divided into the following stages: 
i. The Origin and Early History of the Palas. 
m. The Pala Empire. 
in. The Decline and Fall of the Empire. | 
tv, Restoration. : 
¥. The Break-up of the Pala Kingdom. 
vt. Disintegration and Temporary Revival. 
vi. The End of the Pala Rule. 


t. Tre Orta axp Eanty History or THe Paas 
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The anarchy and confusion which prevailed in Bengal for more — 
‘than a century’ led to a natural reaction. The people, who had 
suffered untold miseries for a long period, suddenly developed a — 
political wisdom and a spirit of self-sacrifice to which there is no — 
recorded parallel in the history of Bengal. They perceived that the © 
establishment of a single strong central authority offered the only 
effective remedy against political disintegration within and invasions 
from abrond to which their unhappy land was so long a victim. a 
They also realised that such a happy state of things could only be <= 
brought about by the voluntary surrender of authority to one person 
by the numerous petty chiefs who had been exercising independent 
‘political authority in different parts of the country. The 1aea! © 
subordinating individual interests to a national cause was not a8) 
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common in India in the eighth century a. as It was in Europe 
a thousand years Inter. Our admiration ts, therefore, all the greater, 
that without any struggle the independent political chiefs recognised 
the suzerainty of a popular hero named Gopala. This took place 
a bloodless revolution which both m its spirit and subsequent results 
reminds us of what happened in Japan about ap. 1870. 
Unfortunately this memorable episode in the history of Bengal 
is known to us only im brief outline, and details are altogether 
lacking. The Khalimpur copper-plate' issued in the $2nd year of 
the reign of Dharmapila, refers to this event in the following 


couplet : | 





mdlsyonydyom—apohstun prod 


foe 5a 





Kielhorn translates the above as follows : 

“His son was the crest-jowel of the heads of kings, the glorious Gopala, whore 
the people made take the hand of Fortune, to pot on end to the practice of fishes.” 

In a footnote to the above, Kielhorn adds: “ Gopiila was made 
king by the people to put an end to a lawless state of things im 


which everyone wns the prey of his neighbour.” He also cites | 


anthority for his interpretation of the phrase ‘ mdfeya-nydya 
Now there is no dispute regarding the general interpretation 
put an-end to the state of anarchy which prevailed in Bengal. The 
only point that is open to discussion is the agency that made bin 
king. According to the couplet referred to above, Gopala was macie 
king hy the ‘prakyitie.” The common meaning of the word is 
‘ subjects,” and it has consequently been held that Gopiila was 
ected king by the general body of people.* Although this view 
has mel with general acceplance, it is open to douht whether the 
jassage refers to anything like a regular election hy the general 
mines of people, and. if so, whether this was at all practicable m 
those days and in such abnormal times. [t would, perhaps, be 
more reasonable to hold that the choice was originally made by the 
leading chiefs, and was subsequently endorsed and acclaimed by the 
people, This may well be regarded as tantamount to an” election 
by the people’ referred to in the Khalimpur copper-plate, 
It has beon suggested on the other hand that * prakyiti" should 
be taken as a technical term meaning principal officers, and that 








Tra, No. 2 (ee let of inarriptions, App, 1 to this chapter). 
* Br. 181, 102, 171: GR. a1; GL. 19 En. 
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for ‘some’ attributed to sam, Siistri the view that the Palas were descended 
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Gopala was placed on the throne by the principal officers of the 
state. This view is supported by an instance recorded in the 
Rajatarazigini, viz., the election of Jalauka as king by a group of 
seven officials called ‘ pratriti.’ [t must he remembered, however, 
that such election is possible, and even very probable, only when 
there is a strong and stable government exercising authority over 
the whole kingdom. In the absence of such a central government, 
we can hardly think of ministers or a set of permanent officials who 
could offer the throne to a nominee of their own. If we presume, 
as we must, that a central political authority exercising any sort of 
eoutrol over the whole of Gauda or Vanga had ceased to function i 
for a long period, and the country was divided into a large number 
of independent principalities, we can scarcely think of a group of ; 
officials (presumably of one of these states) placing somebody on ; 
the throne of Bengal, or a considerable portion of the province. _ 
Qn the whole, therefore, we are justified in holding the view | 
that Gopala was called to the throne by the voice of the peaple, 
though perhaps the selection was originally made by a group of | 
leaders or independent ruling chiefs. : 
Although this remarkable episode has not been referred to in | 
Indian literature, and its very memory has now vanished from | 
Bengal, it was a living tradition among the people even so late as ; 
the sixteenth century aw. This is proved by the curioua story 
recorded by the Tibetan historian Lama Taranaitha.* . 
Unfortunately we possess very meagre information about the ; 
life and reign of Gopila. His father Vapyata and grandfather =~ 
Dayitavishnu are referred to in very general terms in the offier | 
records, and there is nothing to indicate that they were ruling 
chiefs. Vapyata is called * destructor of foes, but this does not 
imply anything more than that he was, perhaps, a military chief" 
In a commentary to Ashtasdhasrikd Prajiidpdéramita compose@ 
by Haribhadra, during the reign of Gopila’s son Dharmapala, the 
latter is described as Rajabhatddi-vamsa-patita.' This led MM. 
Haraprasid Sastri to conclude that Dharmapala belonged “to the 
family of a military officer of some king.™ Others have taken 



























* BHEBP. 112. * Cf. App. 11 to this chapter. 
© Mr. J. C. Ghosh’s view that Vapyata was the first king of the line reais 
on Very insufficient grounds (FQ. vir. 751 (831); tx. 481). ~ 
* nijye Rajabhaf-ddi-vamia-patita-éri-Dharmapdlazya was! 
intivaloka-vidhdyini virackitd sat-paijik=eyath mayal| = 
The verse, occurring al the end of ch. 32 of the commentary, * quiet 
and an secount of the sts. is given in Bi. 164, fm. + a 
© AC! 6 BR. D. Banerji misquoted this passage and by readlinig ‘the same 


general of Rijabhata (BY. 164, fn, 4). ante Sistri, far from holding this ae 
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Rajabhata as a personal name, and identified him with the king 
of the samme name ruling in Samatata when Sheng-chi came to India 
towards the close of the seventh century Aw! This Rajabhata 
may be identified with the heir-apparent of Devakhadga named in 
official records of the dynasty as Réjarija and Rajarija-Bhala.* 
The passage cited by act. Haraprasid Sistri would thus lead to 
the conclusion that the Palas were connected in some way with the 
Khadgas. The fact that the Khadgas were Buddhists, like the 
Palas, and were ruling in Eastern Bengal, shortly before the 
aecession of Gopila, undoubtedly strengthens this presumption. 
On the other hand, apart from the questionable interpretation of 
Rajabhata as a personal name, the word ' patita” creates consider- 
able difficulty. There is no warrant for the assumption that it 
means ‘descended by the female line.* It is normally used in a 
derogatory sense such as ‘ fallen,’ ‘ outcast,” ete, and searcely ever 
in the sense of “being descended from,’ though the latter meaning 
is not altogether unknown." 

Some scholars have traced a subtle reference to the royal family of 
Dharmapdla’s mother in the fifth verse of the Khalimpur copper- 
plate (Ins. No. 2). In this verse Deddadevi, the wife of Gopila, 
is compared to the wives of the deities Moon, Agni (Fire), Siva, 
Kuvera, Indra, and Vishnu.’ In course of the comparison, the 
word ‘ Bhadrdtmaja’ is used immediately after Bhadri, the name 
of Kuvera's wife, Kielhorn, while translating this verse, took 
‘ Bhadratmajd” as an epithet qualifying Deddadevi, and translated 
it us ‘a daughter of the Bhadra king,’ regarding Bhadra as 
tribal or family name. Mr. Akshaya Kumar Maitreya, on the 
other hand, took ‘ Bhadratmaja * as an ordinary adjective to Bhadri, 
meaning daughter of a gentleman. It must be confessed, however, 
that there is hardly any point in applying such a colourless epithet 
to Bhadra alone of all the goddesses mentioned in the verse. 
Kielhorn, therefore, may be right in his interpretation, and 


Deddadevi might belong to the royal Bhadra family referred to 


in the Inst chapter.* 


suggested (op. cit.) that Davita-Viehou, Une grandfather of Gophla, belongnil to the 
family of Matri-Vishnu mentioned in the Eran Stone Ins. (Fleet. CII. un. No. 18). 

' PST. 147. See ampro p. Ai. 

* J4SR. NS. xix. S78. BK. D. Banerji rejecis Vs view (Al. 105-660), but 
it is accepted by R. G. Bamk (MNJ 207). Mr, J, C. Ghosh identifies Rajabhata 
with Vapyata, the father of Gopila (INQ. 1. 481). This seems to he wery wolilely. 

* 1Q, vu. 333. ‘ Cl. evemnse-patito réjd (Chapakya-dataka, $1) . 

* Foe a similar comparison ef. Mbh, A[di-P. ch. 199, vv. 5-6. 

* See awpre p. 56. 
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It would. thus appear that we have hardly any definite informa- 
tion regarding the origin of the royal Pala family. Strangely i 
enough, unlike other mediaeval records, we do not find any mythical 
pedigree of the dynasty in the Pala inscriptions, In the Kamauli 
Plate of Vaidyadeva (Ins. No. 50), who was originally the mimuister 
of a Pala king, Vigrahapala m1 is said to have belonged. to the solar 
dynasty. According to the commentary of Sandhyakara Nandis 
Rémacharita (1. 4), Dharmapala was ‘the light of Samudra’s 
race’ (saniudra-kula-dipa) i.c., descended from the ocean? Tt may 
be noted that both the records belong to the very end ol the Pala 
period, more than three hundred and fifty years after the accession 
of Gopiila, and naturally very little weight attaches to the theories 
‘contained in them about the origin of the dynasty. Besides, the 
membership of the solar or lunar family was commonly claimed for 
‘most of the royal houses of those days, and there is nothing dis- 
tinctive about it. The descent from the samudra or ocean has 
undoubtedly more novelty in it. .A distant echo of this may be 
traced in an old Bengali text called Dharma-mangala composed 
by Ghanarima! It records that Dharmapala had no son and his 
queen Vallabhadevi was banished to a forest, There she had a 
lisison with the ocean and a son was born to her. This silly story 
gives a wrong name for Dharmapila’s queen, and deseribes him as 
a devout Vaishnava and devoted to the Brihmanas. 

Taranitha tells us that Gopaéla was succeeded by a son whom 
‘Nigarija Sagarapila, the sovereign of the ocean, begot on his 
younger queen! This is evidently another version of the origin. 
of the Palas from samudra or ocean, These stories are too silly to 
he seriously considered? and do not help us in the least in tracing — 
the ancestry of the Palas. An attempt has been made to reconcile = 
the two different traditions of samudra and sirya origin by holding — 
that semudra-kula means sirya-kula or solar race to which Samudra, — 
the son of the mythical king Sagara, belonged.’ “ay 


: ‘This tradition ix aleo recorded in Pug Sam Jow Zong, cf, JASB, 1808, 7 oh. = 
In a champa-hevya, called Udeyorundari-kathd, composed by Sodthaln, 9 poct OF 
= Gujarat in the eleventh century a, and published in the Gackwad Oriental Serie © 
Dharmapala is sid to have belonged to the family of Mindhata ‘Pp. +). oe 
Mandhatas is a well-known mythical king of the solar race, this reference supporee 
the view that the Pilas belonged to the solar race. | 





























= * RCS p. 1. = Quoted in Bi. 108, fr. 48s 
= | Tar. pp. 208-0. According to ‘Thranétha, this successor aa Devapile, Wil 1p 
“tp according to Buston (History of Buddhism, transiated hy Dr. E. ONeninSy 

| Hetileltiong 19592, p. 156), he was Dharmapila. ii 
ae 8S Mr, Ro D, Banerji tries to give a rational interpretation of‘ Sasweeichratale™ 

—yestated at some length by Mr, J.C. Ghosh (I1Q. rx. 484-95). 
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As to the caste of the Pilas, the commentary on o verse of 
Ramacharita (1. 17) distinctly says that Ramapila was born of a 
Kshatriva king. Tiiranitha tells us that Gopila was begotten on 
# Kshatriva woman by the Tree-God.’ It may be readily believed, 
therefore, that the Palas, like most of the ruling families m 
mediaeval India, were regarded as Kshatriyas. This view is corro- 
borated by the matrimonial relations of the Pilas with the Rashtra- 
kiitas and the Kalachuris. But according to that curious work 
Moijusri-milakalpa, which refers to kings only by the first letter 
of the name, kings, who have been identified with the Palas, are 
said to be of the menial caste2 Abu'l-Fazl calls. the Palas 
Kiyasthas.’ But the value of the last two evidences is not 
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great, and they need not be seriously considered. _ 
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Perhaps one of the reasons why no reference to the origin 
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ea 
caste of the Palas occurs in their own records is the fact that I 
were Buddhists and did not care so much to adopt Bralmanical 
institutions or. traditions. The copper-plates of the Palas begin 
with an invocation to Lord Buddha, and many kings of the dynasty 
are known to haye been great patrons of Buddhism, According 
io the Tibetan tradition,’ Gopala founded a Vihars or monastery 
at Nalandi and established many religious schools. Taranitha, as 
usual, gives a long list of Buddhist teachers who flourished during 
this reign. Whether Gopila himself first adopted Buddhism, or 
whether he was born in a Buddhist family, it is not possible to 
determine. But certain it is that the successors of Gopila were all 
ardent followers of Buddhism, and for nearly four hundred years 
their court proved to be the last stronghold of that dying faith in 
India. For this reason the Pala kings enjoyed-an important position 
in the international Buddhist world, and they maintained intact 
the fountain-head of later Buddhism from which streams flowed to 
Tibet in the north and the Indian archipelago in the south and east. 


_— 





‘As in the case of the origin of the family, nncertainty also 
ha ngs over the location of the original kingdom of Gopila. The 
“nseriptions do not supply any definite information on the point, 
The fact that during the first two hundred years of the Pala rule, 


covering the reigns of eight kings, almost all the copper-plate grants 


= * 






, were issued from victorious camps in Magadho¢ and all the other 
inscriptions, with only a single exception, belonged to that region, 
naturally led many to conclude that the Palas originally ruled in 

| Tar. p- im. | <—¥ . 
= * Tatoh parenn bhipila gopila disajicinah, MME). ©. 883. Mr, Joyarra 


x takes Gopila in this verse as referring to the Pala dynasty. This is very doubtful, 
pecially as Boddha’s doctrine is said to have been lost dering their reign (THI. 72). 
~  * fin. Trmal. 1, 145. “ Tor, 204; Baston, 156. 
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Magadha and subsequently conquered Bengal. 


But this view can 


hardly be maintained in the light of positive evidences which have 
come to light in recent years. 

In the first place, the Ramacharita definitely refers to Varendri 
as the * janakabhah' or ancestral home of the Palas. Secondly, the 
Gwalior inseription refers to the adversary of Nigabhata, who can 
hardly be anybody other than Dharmapala, as Varigapate. These 
two evidences make it almost certain that the home and the 
original kingdom of the Palas must be placed in Bengal. This is 
indirectly supported by the Badal Pillar inseription which says that 
Dharmapala, to begin with, was only the ruler of the east, and ~ 
gradually spread his dominions in other directions. \ 

We should, of course, remember that Varendra (ulso called | 
Varendri) denoted the northern, and Vanea, the eastern and south- | 
enstern part of Bengal, The evidences of Ramacherita and Gwalior 
inscription might, therefore, appear to be contradictory, unless we 
regard Vanga as denoting the whole provinee of Bengal. Such at 
use of the name Vaiga can, however, be justified or explained only 
on the swpposition that the Palas were originally the rulers of 
Varga, and the name came to be applied to the rest of the provinee 
with the growth of their dominions. The conflicting nature of the 
two evidences, therefore, still remains. Perhaps Taranitha’s account 
supplies the best solution of the difficulty, viz., that Gopila was 
born of a Kshatriya family near Pundravardhana, but was subse~ 
quently elected ruler of Bhangala. undoubtedly a corrupt form of 
Vanga or Vangiila.' 

But whatever may have been the limits of the original kingdom 
of Gopala,’ it is reasonable to hold that he consolidated his 
authority over the whole of Bengal, In the Monghyr copper-plate 
of Devapala (Ins. No. 6), Gopila is suid to have conquered the 
earth as far as the sea. This, of course, does not mean much, But- 
‘itis difficult to believe that his son and successor Dharmapala could 

-earry on victorious campaigns up to the Punjab, unless he had 
inherited from his father at least the consolidated kingdom of 
Bengal. =? 

From the time of Narayanapala onwards the copper-plate grants 

of the Pala kings begin with a verse which is an eulogy both of | 
Buddha and Gopala. Naturally all the epithets are equally appli- 

Ss cable to both of them. One of these runs as follows : i 

| jiled yah kdmak-dri-prabhavam=abhibhavam sdsvatin = 
E pripa éantim 
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© R. D,-Ranerji held that Gopain was elected ruler of Gaude, Vaiigt #21 


een Magadha (BI. 162), but no evidence is cited. ss | 
om id va | “ 
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In the case of Gopila, the passage seems to mean that le 
established peace in his kingdom by having defeated the attacks 
of the oppressors or tyrants, the expression ‘fdmekdri’ meaning 
those who do nol acknowledge any control and act wilfully. The 
reference in this case is, of course, to the period of anarchy and 
political disintegration that prevailed before the accession of Gopila. 
[t has heen suggested, however, that *‘ Kd@makdri’ means * king of 
Kamaripa, who is an enemy,’ Kama, with the pleonastic suffix ia, 
standing for Kamariipa, under the well-known Sanskrit aphorism 
that part of a name may be substituted for the full name.’ It 
is unreasonable to rule out the interpretation altogether, but tt 
is to be seriously considered whether such an achievement of 
Gopala, as the conquest of Assam, or of Mogadha (as noted by 
Tiranatha), would not have been more directly stated in the official 
records, if it were a fact. Besides, as we shall see (infra p. 117), 
Kiimaripa was conquered in the time of Devapala. 

On the whole, therefore, it would be safe to conclude that the 
main achievement of Gopala was the establishment of durable peace 
in Bengal by bringing under control the turbulent elements in the 
province. That the reign of Gopila ended in peaceful pursuits and 
not adventurous military expeditions is also hinted at in verse # 
of the Monghyr co ate of Devapala (Ins. No. 6). ' 

The reign-period of Gopila is not definitely known. According 
to Taranatha, he ruled for forty-five years.” but this statement 
cannot be accepted without corroboration. According to Mafijuéri- 
mitlakalpa,” his reign-period was twenty-seven years. His accession 
to the throne may be placed with a tolerable degree of certainty 
within a decade of 750 4.0, and he probably ceased to rule about 
770 ap* ‘The fact that he was called to the throne at a eritical 
moment shows that he must have been fairly advanced in age, and 
given proof of his prowess and ability. It is not likely. therefore, 
that he miled for a very long time. According to Manijuari- 
milakalpa, he died wt the advanced age of cighty* ‘This is hardly 
likely, as we know that his son and grandson ruled respectively for 
al least thirty-two and thirty-five years. 






' JHQ. vn. 59]-32 | 
* * Having rompers the erth af for os jhe area, he relenaes! the war-elephants, 


ev were oo longer recttired.” 
= 2 ipa pe 204, " MME is). ¥. 600, 


® The dates of the Pala kings have been disruwed separately in App. n to 
this chapter. ; 
" MME(J). v. .6b0. 
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4 w. Tue Pita Empmer 
1. Dharmapdla (c. 770-810 AD.) 
Gopala was succeeded in ¢. 770 A.D. by his son Dharmapila, who 
; was destined to raise the Fala &in | : 
glory and power. But before we describe his life and reign, it 
nectssary to pass in rapid review the political condition of India. 


at the time. 
Tn the Decean, the Rashtrakites had wrested the politissl 
power from the Chalukyas, and established themselves as 
dynasty in 753 a.p,, i¢., about the time w 
throne. Two powerful rulers of this dynasty, 
and. his son Govinda mi (c. 794-814), sent strong military 
. tions to extend their powers in Northern India, und brilliant, 
—. > temporary, successes attended their efforts.’ = 
= Their chicf adversaries in the north were the Pratiharas. 
ea Tt is not necessory for our present purpose 

troversial details about the early history af the dynasty. 

suffice to say that Vatsaraja, an early ruler of this 


Dhruva (c. 750-704) 
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tried to extend his conquests to Eastern India In_parheut Z 
«defeated the lord of Gauda. His success was, however, short- 


‘He was defeated by the 


a 3 +s 
. i 


his triumph by defeating the lord of Gauda in the Ganges-Jumna— 
<p a tripartite struggle between 
‘the three chief ruling powers of India. It is difficult. to follow the 


Doab. 
it would thus appear that shortly after his accessio 
throne, Dharmapala was involved in a 


eT 


‘exact course of this struggle in strict chronological 





——jgalated facts, known to us from the inscriptions of the thine) 
= ihe We can only 


dynasties, are eapeble of different interpretations. 


light of all available materials. 




















ise the Pala kingdom to the high-water mark of 


the ruling 
hen Gopala ascended the ~ 


to onter into the con- 
It will) | 
: dynasty, and 
one of whose known dates is 785-84 a.p., was 4 powerful king who 


not only consolidated his power in M&lava and Rayputana, but also 
ae oo 


tived. 
Rashtrakita kmg Dhruva who completed _ Me 
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‘trace what seems to be the most probable trend of events in the 1g 
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The fight between the Gaudas and the Pratihiras- was Ue > 


Dharmapala inherited a consolidated and powerful kingdom | 


‘began to expand his dominions towards the west, 
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of GP; TK. Cha x-x1, 
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natural consequence of the imperial designs of both these ‘pomst = 


al 
° ree 
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political situation was admirably suited to his ambition. With: aie 


passing away of Yasovarman and Lalitéditya. no_ great power 87 
=a 
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political personality arose in Northern India, and for nearly halfa 
century it offered a most tempting field to. every ambitious political 
adventurer. Dharmapila seized the opportunity and rapidly pushed 
his conquests towards the west. Unluckily for him, Vatsarija, the 
king of the Pratihiiras, also felt the same urge of imperial ambitions 
and utilised the same opportunity by pushing his conquests towards 
the north and enst. In the light of subsequent events, one might 
safely conclude that the possession of the imperial city of Kanauj pie 
was the common objective of both, and the contending parties © — 
probably came into clash somewhere in the Doab.! Dharmapala. ~ 
was defeated in this encounter, and the effect of this reverse might . 
have been serious, but for the providential intervention of the 
Rishtrakita king Dhruva who inflicted a disastrous defeat upon - 
Vatenraja. 





After defeating Vatsaraja, Dhruva evidently marched through = 


his dominions right up to the Doab. Here he met Dharmapila® 
and defeated him, But this was not evidently a lasting victory 7 
with any serious consequence to Dharmapala, Dhruva was too far 
away from his base to follow up his victory, and there were 
probably other enuses to induce him to turn back. In any case, he 





















rriterial ks tbe in 
need be attached to the statement that be took awsy Gands's umbrellas of state, 
for the sine claim is made by Dbrava, though in this case we know definitely 
that the enoduntef took place in the Doah, far away from Bengal (GP. 94-35), 
Ao verse in) Prithvirdja-17 sexys thet the sword of the Chihaména king 
Durlabharaja purified iteclf by o dip af the confluence of the Gauges and the sea, ” 
and by the taste of the Innd of Ganda, As Durlabharija’s son was « feudatory 
wl of Nagubhata, it has been enggested that Durlabharija was 2 feudatory of Volsarija 
| and sceamponied him in his expedition to Bengal (JQ. xiv. 84-45). Tk us, 
however, not very safe to form such important conclusions on stray ‘verses 
composed about four centuries after the events described. 

* Ae the encounter between Dhruva and the lord of Ganda took place in 
the Gangetic Donh, the latter must have extended his conquests beyond Allahabad 
in the west. ‘This circumstance and the fact thet the fight must have taken place 
some (ite after 780 ap. lenve no doubt that the lord of Gauda wus Dharmapala, 

* fd, 8. 
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In spite of his reverses, Dharmapila derived the greatest benefit 

from Dhruva’s campaign. His mighty opponent Valsaraja was 

: fugitive in_ the trackless desert,’ while his (Vatsarija’s) dominions 

were trampled under feet by the victorious Karnita army. For 

some time to come Dharmapila had no more fear of opposition 
from that quarter. So he continued his victorious campaign, and, E 
emboldened by success, advanced to the furthest limits of Northern 

India. 
The full account of this wonderful military campaign is not 
known, but a few important details have been preserved in the 
_. Pala records, According to v. 3 of the Bhagalpur copper-plate of 
py * Nariyanapala (No. 14), Dharmapila acquired the sovereignty of 
Mahodaya (ie. Kanauj) by having defeated Indrariija’ and other 
enemies, and then conferred it upon Chakrayudha. : 
That Dharmapala proceeded far_beyond Kanauj in course of 
his military campaigns is proved by v, 7 of the Monghyr copper- 
plate (No. 6). It tells us that in course of the victorious campai 

. of Dharmapala, his attendants performed religious rites at Kedira, 
Gokarna, the confluence of the Ganges and the sea, and various 
other holy places. Kedara is undoubtedly the famous place of 
pilgrimage on the Himalayas im Gharwal, and although Gokarpa 
cannot be definitely identified? the verse leaves no doubt that 


¢ Tt bas been generally taken for granted that this Indrarija is no other than “ 
Indrayudha, mentioned in the Jaina Harivarisa of Jinasena os having ruled in the 
north in the year 788-84 an, It is, however, more probable that Indrarija we “i 
the brother of the Rashtrakita king Dhruva whom he had left in charge of 5 
Atesvara-m mdafe, which presumably represented Gujarat and other Rashtrakilje . 
possessions in the north (GP. $7, fm. 4). In tht ense the defeat of Indrarijn wat : 
a further episode in the Rish{rakiita-Gauda rivalry by which Dharmapala not amily 
avenged his former defeat by Dhruva, but also cleared the way for his further : 
conquests by eliminating the only power that stood between him and tlie empire, 
As to Indriyudha, we do not know anything beyond what has been stated if 
Herivamda, not even whether he was king of Kanouj, or related in any Way 
Chakrayudha who was placed on the throne of Kanauj by Dharmapala a8 
protégé and vassal, | »s 
_  * Kielhorn identified Gokaroa with a place of that name in the North Kanara 
district of the Bombay Presidency which is even now a place of pilgrimage 
frequented by Hindu devotees from all paris of India (JA. 1802, p. 257, Im. a6). 
This identification implies uw victorious march of Dharmapala across the Bombay 


sis that with Gokarua in Nepal, on the bank of the Bagmati, about two me 


i above and north-east of Pasupati. This identification is strengthened by ™8 
=a eocupied the throne of Nepila. Curiously enough, the sane Soapambhy Swill 
3 
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Dharmapala practically overran the greater part of Northern 
India, 

In the light of the above facts, we can understand the 
full significance of verse 12 of the Khalimpur copper-plate of - 
Dharmapila.! It describes how Dharmapala installed the king of 

: Kanyakubja in the presence of the chiefs of Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, 
Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara, and Kira, who uttered 








is hig 8 





would appear that at the conclusion of his victorious camp 
Dharmapala held an imperial assembly or Durbar at Kanauj whose 
sovereignty he had acquired by his own prowess. The Durbar was 
attended by the vassal chiefs named above, who all witnessed the 
installation of Chakrayudha by Dharmapala as his vassal chief of 
Kanauy. 

This famous scene represents the culmination of Dharmapiila’s 
triumph, and testifies to the formal assumption by him of the 
iti werain of Northern Indian which he had 2arned, by 





ti un of pilgrininge visited by the followers of Dharmapala, 
sp 4s a Isndmark in his victorious campaign. On the whole, it would be better, 
1 the : i to regard Gokarpa as situated in Nepal. 
Tt may be mentioned here that a place named Gokarpa with a temple is 
peferces! in an ‘otion im the Pudukotta: State (Feonomic Conditwns 
Siuithern India by A. Appadorai, Vol. 1, p. 21). In the light of what has been 
seid later about the military campaigns of Devapala m the South Indian pentmia, 
the location of Gokarna, conquered by Dharmapala, in the Pudukettai State is 
worth consideration. 

! Although the geyeral purport and implication of this verse are clear, its 
exact meaning is somewhat obscure on account of the defective construction of the 
last line, The emendation of “dattah éri-kanyakubjes-" into “dattasih, konyokubjas-” 
(GL. 14, tn. 12) would give the meaning suggested in the text. The expression 
* srd-bhishek-odekumbhah,’ however, implies that Dhbarmapila’'s own coronation (aa 
emperor) also probably took place before Chakrayudha was placed on the throne 
of Kanyakubja. Kielhorn suggests in a footnote that the word ‘dattah” in the 
installation of the king of Kanyakubja” (£1. rv, @52, fn. 3). 
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upproval of the coronation ceremony held by the command of 

Dharmapala, leaves no doubt that they all acknowledged his 

suzerainty, though it is conceivable that some of them might have 

éffered homage and submission even though they were not actually 

defeated in battle. It would indeed be fantastic to suppose that 

although they were all independent chiefs, m no_way subordinate 

to Dharmapala, they had come all the way to Kanau) only to 

apprové of the settlement of political affairs in that city “by way 

«* of diplomatic gesture."’ The expression ‘ pranati-parinataih’ hardly ~~ 

leaves any doubt about their stalus vis a vis Dharmapala z 

Fortunately, we have got an independent positive evidence in 

support of the view that Dharmapala held the position of a suzerain 

~ im North India. In the Udayasundari-katha, A champi-ldvya 

composed in the first-half of the eleventh century A.o. by Soddhain, | 

a Gujariti_poet, king ea ae is referred to as Uttarapatha- 

sodmin or lord of Uttaripafha* This Dharmapala can only refer 

. to the Pala emperor of that name. The expression Poncha- 

; Gauda is also possibly reminiscent of the Gauda empire Of 

Dharmapéla.* = 

An idea of the extent of Dharmapala’s empire may be obtained 

a +t we can definitely locate the states mentioned in v. 12 of the 

—" Khalimpur copper-plate. Among them the kingdoms of Gandhiira, 

Madra, and Kuru are well-known, and were situated respectively im 

the western, central, and eastern Punjab, while Kira corresponds 

to the Kangra district in the north-eastern part of the same 

province Matsya corresponds to modern Alwar State with parts 

of Jaipur and Bharatpur, while Avanti is certainly modern Malwa. 

Bhoja, Yadu, and Yavana countries cannot be Incated with certainty. 

The last-named probably refers to an Arab principality, either in — 

the Indus Valley or in the North-Western Frontier Province. The — 

Yadus or YAdavas ruled over the kingdom of Sisnhapura in the 

Punjab.” but other regions like Mathura and Dviraké are also 

traditionally associated with them, and it cannot be exactly — 

ascertained which section of the Yadavas accepted the suzeramty 

of Dharmapala. In view, however, of the fact that the list includes 

several other states in the Punjab, the Yadu principality a 

Sithhapura is probably meant. As regards the Bhojas they are an 

oe ancient people, and the kingdom of Bhojakats, mentioned ™ ~ 

a= Vakitaka copper-plates, includes at least a part of Berar, if not the “2 
a =k | ——— 

=, ie = | a Pn. - 

= 8 SY TK. a16-17, 290. * Gackwad Oriental Series edition, pp) 4 

=F See ‘supra pe | a 

+ Rae the location and an account of the kingdom of Kien, ef. HQ: pe ET 
CE. the Lakkhimandal Praiasti (E11 10). ae 
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whole of it Thus, on the whole, it may be safely concluded that 
Dharmapala exercised his imperial sway over the Punjab, Eastern 
Rajputina, Malwa ond Berar, and this was the result of the 
victorious military campaigns which carried him as far as Kedira 
‘1 the western Himalayas, and in course of which he defeated 
Indrarija and other kings. 

Tt must be borne in mind, however, that the empite of 

Dharmapala was not like that of the Mauryas or Guptas, or even 
of the later Pratihiras. The vassal states were not annexed to 
the central dominions of the emperor, and their rulers were left 
undisturbed so long as they acknowledged the supremacy of the 
emperor, and rendered such homage and military ‘assistance as 
might have been fixed by usage or treaties. 5o we cannot regard 
the Punjab, Eastern Rajputi ia, Malwa, and Berar as integral parts 
of 2 consolidated dominion under the direct rule of the emperor. 
This is clearly indicated in verse 8 of the Monghyr coppe plate 
Devapala (No. 6), and is in consonance with the available evidences 
in our possession. 
The kingdom of Kanau], roughly corresponding to modern UL. 
evidently stood on a different footing. Dharmnapila not only 
conquered it but drove its ruler away, and placed his own nominee 
on its throne. He had the coronation of this nominee, and probably 
also his own imperial coronation, celebr ted at Kanauj in the 
presence of a large number of vassal chiefs, Tt was thus perhaps 
regarded as a ceremonial capital of the empire Although he did 
not definitely annex the kingdom of Kanauj to the central kingdom, 
comprising Bengal and Bihar, which was ruled by lim in person, 
he left it in charge of his protégé Chakriyudhe, who owed his 
position entirely to the emperor, and whose status was thus very 
inferior to that of the other vasenl chiefs. 

We can thus easily visualise the structure ef the Pala empire 
under Dharmapila. Bengal and Bihar, the nucleus of the empire, 
were under the direct rule of Dharmapala, a long stretch of 
territory between the borders of Bihar and Punjab formed. the 
dependency of Kanauj, while a large number of principalities ™ 
the Puninb, Enstern Rajputéna, Malwa, Berar, and probably alsu 
Nepal (if we believe the story in Sveyambhu Purdna) formed the 
vassal states, enjoying internal autonomy but paying homage and 
obedience. 

Tt seems very likely that Dharmapala completed this imperial 
fabric during the period that intervened between the retirement of 








| © Cf. Mork. Collins, The Geographical date of the Raghuramia and WJuse- 
kumdre-charite (Leipzig, 1907), pp. %8. 37H. 
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PF Dhruva and the re-appearance of his son Govinda mt in the north. 
As these two events may be dated approximately at 780 and 
900 ap. we may roughly describe the career of Dharmapala 
somewhat as follows : 

c. 770 ap—Accession to the throne of Bengal. 


c. 770-700 ao—-Conquest of Magadha and a large part of 
UP. even extending beyond Allahabad. 
Encounter with Vatsaraija and Dhruva 
in the Ganges-Jumna Doab. 
.¢. 790-800 a.p.—Victorious campaign up to the Indus on 


the West, Himalayas in the North and ~~ 
even beyond Narbadi m the south. 
Dharmapala could follow unchecked a career of aggressive 
militarism in the west mainly because of the collapse of the power 
of his great adversary, the Pratihara king Vatsaraja. According to 
the Rashtrakiita records, the Intter was forced by Dhruva to leave 
his kingdom and betake himself to the trackless desert? In other 
words, Vatsarija took shelter in the heart of Rajputina which was 
a stronghold of the Gurjara power and was known after them as 
Gurjaratribhimi* The Pratihdiras, however, had not given up 
their political ambitions, Vatsaraja’s son and successor Niiga- 
bhata m made strenuous efforts to recover the lost grounds. He 
| made alliance with the kings of Sindhu, Andhra, Vidarbha, and 
| Kaliiga. He thus seems to have organised a confederacy of states 
situated on the border of the Pala and Rashtrakita empires, and 
presumably put himself as their champion against both.* 
Having consolidated his position by his successful diplomatic 
policy, Nagabhata decided to try his strength against his mighty 
adversary Dharmapala." He marched against Kanauj — where 


t RA, 57: EL xxi. 217. The date of Govinda t's northern expedition has 
been fully disenssed in App. 1, dealing with Pala chronology. 

" Supe p. 106. 

* GP. 8. 50. Dr, H.C. Ray's view that Malaya was at this time * wider 
the strong grip of the Pratihiras” (DHNJ. 1. 845), is disproved, among other 
grounds, by the fact that Nagabhata in said to have seized by a sudden attack the 
bill-fort of the king of Milava (EJ. xvi 108). This shows that the Protiharae 
had lost hold of Malava. ‘The known facts, therefore, support the view, thal 

=" after the Pratihira king Vatsaraija was defeated by Dhruva, Malava acknowledgea 

i, the surerainty of Dharmapala, but later, when Govinda am invaded Norther Indi 

it hecame a vasanl state of the Rashtrakiitas. Cf. D. C. Ganguly, Paramdras, p- 1s 

_ * GP. 38-39. he 

—* he struggle between Dharmapiila and Nigabhata ou. baa been discussed 
at length with full references to authorides in GP. 40-4. The views stated! there 

of 








form the basis of the account in the text: Mr, N. N, Dns Gupta has offered & 
CC aeifferetit, construction of the whole history (JBORS, x8. ga.) His theory that 
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Dharmapala had placed his protégé Chakriyudha on the throne. 


Chakriyudha was defeated’ and fled to Dharmapala. A battle 
between Dharmapala and Nagabhata, with the empire of Northern 
India at stake, was now inevitable. That Nagabhata made exten- 
sive preparations for this enterprise, and was loyally helped by his 
feudal or allied chiefs, is known from several epigraphic records. 
The Jodhpur inscription of the Pratihira chief Bauka* informs us | 
that his father Kakka gained renown by fighting with the Gaudas 
at Mudgagiri ie. Monghyr. Vahukadhayala, probably a feudatory 
chief of the Pratiharas, is said to have defeated a king called Dharma 
(ie. Dharmapala) 7 while another feudatory, Sankaragana, claims to 
have conquered the Gauda country and presented it to his overlord.* 
As there are reasons to believe that all these chiefs were contem- 
poraries of Nagabhata 1, it may be safely presumed that they all 
took part in the campaign of Nagabhata against Dharmapila. 

It would appear, from the statement about Kakka, that o 
pitched battle was fought at Monghyr. It would mean therefore 
that Nagabhata had marched into the very heart of Dharmapéala’s 
dominions. It is difficult to explain this weakness or lack of pre- 
paration on the part of Dharmapala, and it is not_unlikely that 
he was attacked by the king of Tibet about the same time (see 
infra p. 124). 

If we are to trust the Pratihira records, Nagabhata m must 
have inflicted a crushmg_ defeat upon Dharmapila. But the Pratt- 
hira king was not destined to enjoy the fruits of his victory. 
Once more the dream of founding a Pratihira empire was shattered 
by the Rashtrakitas. The triumphant career of Nagabhata 1, 
like that of his father Vatsaraja, was cut short by the invasion of 

It is not improbable that in his dire necessity Dharmapala 
invoked the aid of the-—Rashtrakita king against the common 
enemy. It is equally likely that the growing power of Nigabhata 
alarmed Govinda mr and he advanced to the north of his own 
accord. For we know from the Pratihdra records, that Nigabhata 
made alliance with the states on the border of the Rishtrokiita 
kingdom, and captured the strongholds of Milava. As Malava 
“commanded the route between the Rashtrakita kingdom and 
Northern India, and was probably then subordinate to the former. 
the Riashtrakiita king might have accepted the challenge 60 
defiantly thrown, and advanced to the north to settle his own 








Nagabhata would no doubt explain the advance of Nagnbhata om right up to 
Monghyr, but there does not appear to be sufficient reason to accept thia view. 

' EL. xvi. 104, verse 0. * EF. xvi. 04, veree 24. 

" EF. ve 7, veree 9. ' El. xv. 14, verse 14 
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accounts with the Pratihira ruler. But whatever may be the cause, 
the effect of ‘the war was decisive. Nagabhata’s power wh° 
thoroughly crushed, and Govinda m made a triumphal march right 
across his dominions at least up to the Ganges-Jumna Doab." 
‘The victorious campaign of Govinda m1 against Nagabhata 1 
saved Dharmapala and Chakrayudha from imminent disaster. No 
wonder, that, a5 the Rashtrakita records tell us, both of them 
submitted, of their own aceord, to Govinda mt Indeed, circums- 


* gc 


tances would even justify the assumption that it was 4 pre-arranged 
affair, and that this was the price by which they purchased the 
timely ‘ntervention of the Rashtrakiite monarch. In reality, this 
submission meant nothing. For, as they anticipated, Govinda ™ 
soon Teturned to the Deccan, and Dharmapala was left free to 
re-organise his empire. 


There ia no reliable evidence in support of the view, generally . 


accepted, that Nagabhata, after having defeated Chakrayudha, 





annexed his kingdom and transferred his seat of government to 
Kanauj, which henceforth continued to be the capital of the 


dynasty” Asa matter of fact, the only known record of Nagabhats, 
dated 815 a»., was found in Buchkala, in the Jodhpur State, and 
the locality is said to be within his kingdom proper (sva-vishaya) * 


‘ op. 42.49; RA. 06; TR. S1. 
af to whom (Govinda ™) «----**> those (kines) Dharma and 


Chakrayudha surrendered of themselves" (Sanjin Plates of Amoghavarsha 1, 1. 28. 


EL xvm. 253. Also ef. RA. #6:. TK. 282). Mr, NW. N. Das Gupte's view 
that Dharmapéla was defeated in o battle by Govinda m1 is net supported by the 
evidence that he quotes (JBORS, xt. sf2-65). There are renanns to believe thal 
Govinda 1's siceess against Dharmapala was too insignificant to be included in 
contemporary recorda, and was magnified at o later date (Cl. App. 1)- 

* This view is held by Dr. RS. Tripathi who also places the victories of 


Nagebhats 0 against Dhormapils ard Chakrayodha after his own defeat ot the 


hende of Govinda m (TR. ga2-33). In view of the decisive defeat inflicted upo® 
Nagabhatsa ti by Govinda wt, this sequence of events does mot eppear to be 
reszonable. The anly eviderce in favour of the theory that Naigabhata 0 transferred 
his capital to Kananj is a statement in the Prabhdvaka-charifa that king Nigkvaloka 
of Kanyakubja, the grundinther of Bhoja, died in ang va. This Nagavaloka n 


probably Nignbhata 1. but the statement shout the capital may have been due 


eae teat Kansuj wai long known as the famour eapital af the Prt! 
the time when the book was composed. If Nagabhata really aoe aE Nh 


position of supretne ruler of Northern Tndin for a fairly long period, os 
se qecords, Bat. the date of the death of Nigabhate 1 °t ! 








capital to Kanauj, it was very likely towards the close of his reign (e, 830 ADIs 5 
after Dharmapala had died and his son and successor Devapila had | the 
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Taking everything into consideration, the most probable view 
seems to be that Dharmapiila’s empire did not suffer any considerable 
diminution during the rest of his life, and the power of the Pratiharas 
was mainly confined to Rajputina. It is, therefore, reasonable to 
suppose that Dharmapala spent his last days in peace, and we may 
well accept the statement, made in the Monghyr copper-plate (v. 12) 
of Devapila, that there was no disturbance in the dominions when 
he succeeded his father Dharmapala. 

Dharmapala fully deserved the rest after a long reign of stress 
and storm, His career was indeed a remarkable one. He inherited 









_ a-small kingdom from his father, but his prowess and diplomacy, 


aided by good fortune, enabled him to establish a vast empire in 


Northern India, He had to fight many battles, and some times 





 wppeared precarious. But his undaunted spirit triumphed over all 


and military renown to which there has been no parallel before or 
since, ‘The lure of the imperial city of Kanauj which proved the 
ruin of Saganka’s kingdom paved the way for his grand success, 
and Bengal’s dream of founding an empire in Northern India was 
at last fulfilled, We can only dimly realise its profound effect on 
Bengal. The country which only two generations ago was trampled 
under feet by a succession of foreign invaders, and suffered almost 
of the whole of Northern India up to its furthest limits. It was 
nothing short of a miracle, and no wonder that the whole country 
was resounding with the tales of wonderful achievements of its 
remarkable ruler. The court-poet did not perhaps very much 
exaggerate the state of things when he wrote the following verse 
his praises sung by the eowherds on the borders, by the foresters 
in by the villagers on the outskirts of villages, by the playing proups 
ef children in every courtyard, in every market by the cunrdians of the weights, 
and in plessure-houser by the parrots in the cages, he always bashfully turns aside 
and bows down his face.”* 
~ Dharmapala assumed full imperial titles Paramefvara Parama- 
bhattéraka Mahdrajadhirdja, whereas his father ts called only 
Mahdrajadhirdja. That Dharmapila introduced pomp and grandeur 
worthy of the empire he had built up, would be evident from the 
following description of what looks like an Imperial Durbar held 
in Pataliputra : 

“Now—from his royal comp of victory, pitched at Pataliputra, where the 
manifold fleets of boats proceeding on the path of the Bhagirathi mnke it seem 


‘ Khalimpur copper-plate. v. 18 (EI. 1. 252). 
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as if a series of mountain-tops had been sunk to build another causeway (for 
Hiima's passage); where, the brightness of daylight being darkened by densely 
packed arrays of rutting elephants, the rainy season (vith ita massed of Mack 
clouds) might be taken constantly to prevail; where the firmament is renikered 
grey by the dust, up by the hard hoofs of unlimited troops of horses presented 
by many kings of the north; and where e the earth is bending beneath the weight 
of the innumerable foot-soldiers of ail the kings of Jambudvipe, aescmbled to 

In spite of the obvious exaggeration of the poet, the above 
passage is a fair index of the imperial vision of Bengal towards the 
close of the reign of Dharmapala. 


a 


personal history of Dharmapala, except his political and military 
achievements. The Khalimpur copper-plate shows that he must have 
reigned for at least thirty-two years. Taranathas statement that — 
he ruled for sixty-four years cannot credited in the absence of — 
any corroborative evidence. The Monghyr copper-plate informs US 
that he married Rannidevi., the daughter of the Rashtrakita king 
Parabala. This Rashtrakita king is usually identified with the 
king of that name who was ruling in Central India in 861 Av., but 
this seems very doubtful? It is very likely that Dharmapa4ln’s 
father-in-law belonged to the well-known Rashtrakiita family of the 
Deccan, but no king of that family with Parabala as name oT 
biruda is known to us so far. 

The Khalimpur copper-plate refers to Yuvarija Tribhuvanapéla 
as dutaka of the Grant. Whether he is identical with Devapala, 
who succeeded Dharmapala, or a different person, is not known to 
us. In the latter case, he was p sbably the eldest son of Dharmapala 
who either predeceased his father, or was superseded by Devapala 


under circumstances not known to us. 

© Thid. 

* Cf. Pathiri Pillar inscription, EL. rx, 288. The date of this inscription 
has been read as Savvat 917. The figure for hundred is not quite clear om te 
vublished fnesimile, but the reading has been accepted by all schon Now the 

to 


accession of Devapala, son of Ranpidevi and Dharmapala, is generally igoed | 
¢. 810 or 815 an. Unless Devapila wns a minor, of which there is no id 
he mist hee been Born some time before 705 an, and his mother's birth 
be placed Inter than 780 a.n. Her father Pornbala, therefore, must have been 
jnscription was engraved. Even t we assume that Devapala was a child at the 
inscription was cme Fave to believe that Dharmapala married, at « feily advance 


age, a young girl of twenty or therea bouts, and that his father-in w survived hi 
for nearly half a century. These may not he impossible, but are certainly ¥ery 
unusual, On the whole, the identity of Dharmapala’s father-indaw and the king 
Parabala wt the Patbiri inscription must te regarded as doubtlul (ef, RA, 65, fn. 18) 

: nthe tate ‘De. Fleet pruposed to identify him with Govinda st (20% | 
‘Part 1, p. $04), ut he is not known to have any: biruda like | Te 
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Dharmapila had a younger brother named Vakpala. It is 
claimed in a later record that he was a valiant hero and destroyed 
the enemies of his brother. It may be presumed that Vakpala was 
the commander of the royal army- Similarly, we learn from another 
ater evord that  Brihmana named Garga was the minister of 
Dharmapala. In this record of his descendant, Garga is given the 
credit of making Dharmapala, the lord af the east, ultimately the 
lord of the other directions too. These credits, claimed on behalf 
of the general and minister of Dharmapila, may, 10 doubt. have 
some foundation, but we must accept them with caution, specially 
as they come from interested parties. : 

According to Tibetan tradition, Dharmapala was a great patron 
at Buddhism. He is said to have founded the famous Vikr nasils 
vihdra in Magadha on the top of a hill on the | : 
Tt had 114 teachers in different subjects and 1 

Ut ded by 107 others, all en losec 





















monastery at puri, but according to Taranatha” it was 
founded by either Gopila or Devapala. Curiously enough, the 
legend related by Buston about the foundation of Odantapurl 
vihdra by Dharmapala. is exactly the same as is told by Taranatha 
bout the foundation of a vihdra at Soman in Varend:n by 


, Somapura-vihdra, and the name of the place 
pr in the neighbouring village called Ompur. 
vg to the short inscriptions om some clay seals found in 





Paharpur the Somapura-vihdra was founded by Dharmapala. 


Taranatha says that Dharmapala founded fifty religious scliools.” 
As already stated above, Dharmapala was the patron of the qreat 
Buddhist writer Haribhadra. It reflects greal eredit upon the 
emperor, that amid his pre-occupations with war and politics he 
could devote his thought and activities to these pious and peaceful 


t Tar, p. 217. According to other traditions, however, Devapala is regarded 
as ite founder (Cordier—Cafalogue, ML 921-22) . 

The reference to the Vihdro as érimad-Vikramafila-deva-mahawihare (Mitra- 
Nepal, 229) shows that Vikromadila was another name or brrude of Dharmapala (or 


Devapala) who founded it. 


» Pf. 137. : Pp. 206. 

é For an account of these excavations cf. ASM. No. 55 (Paharpur—K. N. 
a ) - 

* P. aif. * Boston, pp. 10ff 
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‘But it was soon apparent that he could not long maintain the = 
extensive empire left by his father merely by peaceful and diplomatic — F 


checked the distuptive forces within the empire and 
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Although Dharmapala was a Buddhist king, he was not hostile 
to: Brahmanical religion in any way. He granted lnnd for the 
worship of a Brahmanical god (Ins. No. 2) and followed the rules 
of caste inid down in the scriptures (No. 6, ¥. 5). The appointment 
of o Brahmana Garga as his minister, whose descendants occupied 
the post for several generations (No. 16), shows that politica was 
not influenced in any way by religion. 


2, Devapala (c. 810-850 AD.) 


Paramesvara Paramabhattdraka Maharajadhiréja Devapils, who , 
sneceeded to the throne about 810 a.o., was fully endowed with the 
prowess and other qualities of his father. The available records 
seem to indicate that Devapila not only maintained the empire 
mtact, but even extended its boundaries. The most interesting of 
these is the Badal Pillar inscription (No. 16) which contains an 
eulogy of five generations of hereditary Brahman ministers who 
‘served under four rulers of the Pala dynasty beginning from 
Dharmapala. Extravagant pretensions are put forward in this 
record on behalf of Darbhapini and his grandson Kedaramiéra who 
both served under Devapala. It was Darbhapini’s diplomacy, 50 
we are told, which enabled Devapala to exact tributes from the 
whole of Northern India, from the Himalaya to the Vindhya 
mountains, and from the Eastern to the Western seas (v. 5). It 
was again the intelligence of Kedaramisra that enabled Devapala 
to enjoy the sea-girt earth after having exterminated the Utkalas, 
curbed the pride of the Hiinas, and destroyed the hauglitiness of 
the Dravida and Gurjara lords (v. 14). 

Similar credit is given to the general of Devapala in the record 
of a descendant of the former (Ins. No. 14). We are told that on ao 
the approach of Devapala’s forces, under his brother Jayapala, the : 
king of Utkala fied from his enpital city, and the king of Pragjyotssha, 
submitted without any fight (v. 6). Devapala’s own Grant (No. 6) 
shows that his career of victory led him as far as Kamboja in the 
west and Vindhya mountains in the south. | 

To whomsocver might belong the credit of these remarkable ~< 
achievements, they undoubtedly testify to the brilliance of Deva- ‘ 
pala’s reign. It appears that he peacefully inherited the vast empire 
of his father and firmly established his authority (Ins. No. 6, V- 12). ~F 











Sy-e 


‘methods, as his minister Darbhapini claims to have done. In those 
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designs of ambitious neighbours. 80 Devapdla’s long reign of about 
forty years must have witnessed a series of military campaigns, 
including those against the Prigjyotishas, Utkalas, Hipas, Gurjaras, 
and Dravidas. 

Prigjyotisha is a well-known name of the Brahmaputra valley, 
and the province or @ part of it was also called Kamaripa.' 
According to Hiuen Tsang, Kamaripa included the whole of Assam 
valley and extended up to the Karatoya river in the west. 
According to the Bhagalpur copper-plate (No. 14), when Jayapala 
set out on a conquering expedition the king of Prigiyotisha lived 
in happiness for a long time by accepting the order (of Jayapala) 
king of Assam accepted the suzerainty of Devapala and was left 
unmolested. This king was probably either Harjara or his father 
Pralambha? i 

The conquest of Utkala was, however, more thorough. In 
addition to the passage quoted above about the flight of the Utkala 
king from his capital, the Badal Pillar inscription informs us that 
the Utkalas were ex! “Tmt ated. There might have been one or 
more expeditions against Utkala, and the kingdom was thoroughly 
subjugated. Taranitha informs us that Orissa, like Bengal, suffered 
from interna! disruption? shortly before Gopiila was elected king. 
But like the Pitas in Bengal, the Kara dynasty restored the solidarity 
of the kingdom. Subhakara, the third king of this dynasty who 
hore imperial titles, has been identified by S. Lévi with the king of 
Wu-cha who sent an autographed manuscript to the Chinese emperor 
Te-tsong in 795 a. His son Sivakara aleo bore imperial titles, and 
ruled in Orissa After him nearly two hundred years elapsed 
before we hear of another Kara king in Orissa who might or 
might not have been descended from the earlicr Karas® The Palas 
probably conquered Utkela during or immediately after the reizn of 








© To the Kamauli Grant of Vaidvadeva (FI. mt. 948), the village granted 
fe said to be situated in KAmarfipa-mandola and Pragiyotishn-bhukti. This shows 
' that Kamarfipa wes regarded as o smaller unit within Prigjyotisha which necessarily 
. included a lurger aren, It is, however, generally eccepted that the same country 
was known as Prigivotisha in ancient times and as Kimarfipa in medineval times 
(HK. 1f). 
® Por the contemporary history of Assam, cf. DWNT, 1 241 ff. - 
* Tar., p. 107. 
* Chaurssi copper-plaic. JBORS. xiv. 202 ff, 
© The chronology of the Kara kings is involved in difficulties, For the view 
adopled in the text, cf. Orava by EF. D, Banerji, Vol. 1, Ch. xt; JARS. x. 56. 
‘According to Vinayak Misra, the Kora dynasty came to an end about TH AD. 
with the reym of Dandimahidevi (Orisa under the Bhouma Kings, 71). 
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Sivakara, and their boast that they had exterminated the Utkalas 
was perhaps not altogether unjustified. 

The Hines were the nomndic tribe from Central Asia that 
played a dominant role in the history of India during the latter half 
of the fifth and the first half of the sixth century A.D. After that 
they had ceased to be a great power, but ruled over one or more 
small principalities. One of these was situated in the seventh 
century Av. in Uttaripatha, near the Himilayas.' It was probably 
this principality which was successfully imvaded by Devapila# 
Thereafter he proceeded up to Kamboja, which was to the north- 
west of the Punjab and immediately to the north of Gandhira. 
The Hina principality and Kamboja were both situated on the 
ontskirts of the Pala empire and this snfficiently explains Devapila’s 
hostility with them. These detailed conquests show that Devapéla 
not only maintained intact the empire he had inherited from his 
father, but also extended its boundaries by the conquest of Assam 
and Orissa on one side, and Kamboja and Hama principalities on 
the other. The claim that he ruled from the Himalaya to the 
Vindhya, and from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea, was 
perhaps not very far from truth, and was in any case a pardonable 
exaggeration, and not a “mere bombast.” 

The Gurijaras mentioned in the Bada! Pillar inscription were 
undoubtedly the Pratihiras, the old enemy of the Palas. We have 
seen above (supra pp. 106, 112) how the crushing defeat inflicted by the 
Rishtrakitas forced the Pratiharas to confine their activities within 
Rajputana and Dharmapila enjoyed his mighty empire undisturbed 
by them. Devapala also appears to have enjoyed a brief respite 
from their hostile activities during the first part of his reign. For, 
as we have seen above (supra p. 112), apart from a doubtful refer- 
ente in a Jaina text, there is nothing to prove that Nagabhata 1 
recovered his power and occupied Kanauj, and if he did so it was 
probably not long before the date of his death (833 AD.) as given 
in the same text. The records of the Pratihiras show that this did 
not revive the old glory of the family. The reign of Nagabhata’s 
con Ramabhadra was an inglorious one, and there are indirect 
evidences to show that he suffered severe reverses in the hands of 
his enemies, who even for a time ravaged his own dominions. 
Rimabhadra's son and successor Bhoja, however, infused a new 


* HC. Ch. v. . 

* A territorial unit called Hipa-mapdala in Malwa is referred to in on 

inscription of the Paramira king Vakpatiraja (EY. xx. 102). Both Vakpati snd 

 Sindhurija are said to have defeated the Hipas. Thus there was. probably also 
a Hina principality in Malwa. 

9 TR. 240, ‘ GP, 4-46. TK, 26-31. 
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energy and strength among the Pratihfiras, and seems to have 
recovered some of the territories lost by his father. The Barah and 
Daulatpura copper-plates show that he had occupied Kanan) and 
recovered! Kilafijara-mandala by $36 a.. and Gurjaratra, his 
ancestral territories in RAjputina, by 843 aw.’ “But, evidently, his 
success was short-lived. For we find Gurjaratri in possession of 
another branch of the Pratihira family in $61 a.., and Bhoja was 
defeated by the Rashtrakitas some time before 867 av? 

It seems to be almost certain that the lord of Gurjaras, 
whose pride was curbed by Devapala, was no other than Bhoja 1. 
According to the Badal Pillar inscription, this must have occurred 





defeated by Devapila about $40 a0. and that since then the Chandelias were in 
continuous occupation of Khajuraho and the neighbourhood (even though they 
had inter to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Pratiharas), it would not be 
unrresanalile to hold that the Chandellng had helped Devaphln im his fight agninst 
‘Bhoja, and were rewarded, after the Intter’s defeat. with the sovereignty of the 
territory near Khajuraho, perhaps under the suserainty of Devapala. Vikpati, the 
gecond king in the traditional genenlogical list of the Chandellas, is said to have 
made the Vindhysa his pleasure-mount (Khajuriho Ins. v. 18, El. 1 196) and 
Vakpati's son Vijaya is said to hove, like Rima, in his warlike expeditions reache:t 
even the southernmost point of India, presumably for the benefit of an ally, aa 
the epithet * swhrad-wpalritiaclakaha * dhows (Khajurtho Ins. ¥. @0, El, 1. 142). 
Now Devapala also claims to have reached the Vindhya region and, as we shall 
gee, there are reasons to believe that he sent an expedition to the extreme south. 
Tt may be presumed, therefore, that the earlier Chandella kings were allies of 
Devapala. ‘This «trengihens the view that they might have ousted Bhoja from 
Kalafijara with the help of the Pala king. 

Dr. H. C. Pay thinks that the Chandella kings referred to above were 
feudstory chiefs, perhaps of Bhoja (DHNJ, 070-071). Of this there i no 
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Lastly, we come to the Dravidas who were also defeated by 
Devapila, They are usually ‘dentified with the Rasltrakiitas, and 
as the Rashtrakitas were, like the Gurjaras, the rivals of the Palas, 
the reference may be to a successful fight with them! It would 
then appear that Devapala had to fight with both the hereditary 
enemies for maintaining his empire, and he was evidently more 
execessful than his father. His Rashtrakita rival was undoubtedly 
Amoghavarsha.* 

“The term Dravida is, however, usually applied to denote, not 
the Deccan plateau which formed the Rashtrakits dominions 
proper, but the South Indian peninsula. It 1s not_unlikely, there- - 
fore, that the Dravida ruler defeated by Devapala belonged to this 

and in that case he was most probably his contemporary 
Pindya king Sri-Mara_Sri-Vallabha who ruled about $15-802 A.D. 
Accordmg to the Sinnamanur Plates, this Pandya king repulsed a 
hostile confederation consisting of the Gangas, Pallavas, Cholas, 
Kalingas, Magadhas, and others at & place identified with modern 
Kumbakonam, The Magadhas in the above list can only refer to 
the forces of the Pala king who was in occupation of Magadha 
during this period. The conquest of Utkala had brought Devapala 
‘nto contact with the Kalingas and there was every inducement on 
his part to enter into a close political association with them, and, 
through them, with the other powers mentioned above. For these 
powers were hostile to the Rashtrakiitas, and were repeatedly 
‘defeated by them during the reigns of Dhruva and Govinda TI. 
The common enmity to the Rashtrakitas would have cemented the 
alliance, and the southern powers, whose dominions were ruthlessly 
devastated by the Rashtrakitas, would naturally try to gain the 
support of such a powerful ruler as Devapala. 

It appears from the Velvikkudi Grant that the Pandya king 
was at one time a member of a similar confederacy of Eastern kings 
which defeated the Raishtrakita king Krishna 1 at Venbai. But 
evidently he had seceded from it and was an object of its attack. 
The Sinnamanur Plates refer to his success against the confederacy 


definite evidence, though it is the general view (GP. 55). As Dhshga ascended * 
the throne about 94 an., Vakpati and Vijaya, who were removed respectively five x 
and four generations from him, may be regarded as contemporaries of Devapala. 

. RI. 305, 

® Devapéla’s auccess must have been {necilitated by the internal discards in : 
the Rashtrakiita kingdom. For details ef, RA. 75-77. Dr. Altekar is wrong in hie x 
king (Ibid. p. 77). The claim is really made-on. beball_of Devapala. Dr, Altekar's 
identification of the Dravida king with Amoghavarsha seems, however, to be quite 
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at Kumbakonam, but it is just possible that there were other 
episodes in connection with this campaign which were less favourable 
to him, 

It is thus quite likely that the Dravida king, whose pride was 
curbed by Devapala, was the Pandya ruler Sri-Mara Sri-Vallabha. 
This view is strengthened by verse 15 of the Monghyr copper-plate 
(No. 6) which describes the empire of Devapala as bounded by the 
Himalayas in the north and Ramegvar Setubandha in the south. 
It is no doubt an exaggeration, but there would be at least some 
basis for this, if we accept the above view. Some military victory 
near Ramesvar in the Pandya kingdom could be easily magnified 
by the court-poet, and would offer some explanation of the statement 
about the extent of his empire; but it would be very curious indeed 
that such a statement should be made without absolutely any 
basis of fact. Similarly, the claim of the Chandella king Vijaya 
that he reached, in course of his conquest, the extreme south where 
Rama built his bridge, would be equally absurd unless we suppose 
that he did this in company with some powerful king; ey 
what has been said above? this king may be Devapiila. 
difficult to believe that two court-poets writing in different aaniea 
at different times should concoct the same baseless story about two 
different kings. The available evidences do nut enable us to make 
any positive statement, but the hypothesis about a vic 
expedition of Devapala in the southernmost part of India cannot 
now be ruled out as altogether fantastic: 

ruled for at-least 35 years? and his reign may be 

placed between $10 and “850 av. Under him the Pala empire 
reached the height of its glory. His suzeramty was acknowledged 
over the whole of Northern Indin from Assam to the borders of 
Kashmir, and his victorious forces marched from the Indus to the 
per reaches of the Brahmaputra, and from the Himilayas to the 
Vindhyas, perhaps even to the southernmost extremity of India. 
‘His mame and fame were known far outside India, and king 
Bilaputradeva of the Sailendra dynasty ruling in Java, Sumatra, 
and Malay Peninsula sent an ambassador to him.! The object of 
this embassy was to ask for o grant of five villages with which the 











' ‘This hypothesis of Devapala’s military expedition to the eztreme south of 
Indin is based on Dr, BH. C. Raychoudhuri’s very interesting paper “The Parvarijs 
of the Velvikkudi Grant" (Dr. §. Kricknaswami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume, 
1036, pp. 107%), Cf. also supra p. 106, fn. & 

* Cf. supra po 118, fin. 4. 

" The Nalandi Copper-plate Gino) ia “alae aaa Sav ma Oe Yee 
(See App. 1). 

* Thid. 
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Gailendra king proposed to endow a monastery he had built at 
Nalanda. The monastery of Nilandi was in those days the seat 
af international Buddhist culture, and the Pala emperors, as its 
guardians, held a high position in the Buddhist world. Devapala 
was a great patron of Buddhism and he granted the request of the 
ailendra king. His interest in the Nalanda monastery and deep 
devotion to the Buddhist faith are also known from the Ghoshrawa 
inscription (No. 8). It records that Indragupta, a Brahman of 
Nagarahira (Jelalabad) and a learned Buddhist priest, received 
ovation from Devapala and was appointed the head of the Nalanda 


A general review of the Pala kingdom towards the close of 
Devapila’s reign is given by the Arab traveller and merchant 
Sulaiman, who made several voyages to India and wrote an 
account of it in 851 ap. The Pala kingdom is referred to as 
Ruhmi (Rahma, according to Al’Masidi). The Pala king is said to 
be at war with his neighbours, the Rashtrakitas and the Gurjara- 
Pratihiras. His troops were more numerous than those of kis 
adversaries. In his military campaigns he took 50,000 elephants, 
and ten to fifteen thousand men in his army were employed m 
fulling and washing cloths.’ 

Reference has already been made above to the mature of 
Dharmapila’s empire. So far os we can judge from the available 
records, Devapala, too, does not seem to have exercised any direct 
administrative control over-any territory outside Bengal and Bihar. 
In the case of the Imperial Guptas and Gurjara-Pratihiras, not 
only inscriptions all over Northern India invoke their name as 
suzerain, but we have also the records of their officers governing 
remote territories like Kathiawar peninsula. No such records of the 
two Pala emperors have yet been discovered beyond the confines 
of the modern provinces of Bengal and Bihar. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to asstime that so far as the rest of the imperial 
territories were concerned, they were governed by local rulers who 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Palas. This is corroborated 
by v. 8 of the Monghyr copper-plate of Devapala (No. 6) : 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that reference is 
made to a Pala ruler, Yuvarija by name, in the Udayasundan- 


4 CE EAD. 1.5, 25; S. HL. Hodivala, Studies in Inde-Muslim History, pp. +6. 
For an explanation why the Pala kingdom is referred to as Ruhmi or Rahm, 
af, THQ. xvi. 232 fi. 

S According to this verse, Dharmapala, after his diguqay va, removed the sorrows 
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kathd composed by Soddhala.! We Jearn from this book that a 
famous poet, Abhinanda by name, graced his court? The 
Rémacharita" composed by this poct Abhinanda, gives more 
details about Yuvaraja who is described as a great conqueror. He 
had the epithet Haravarsha, and was the son of Vikramasila. He 
is also referred to as the ornament of the Pala family (Pdla-kula- 
chandra, Pala-kula-pradipa ete.) founded by Dharmapéla (Daerma- 
pila-kula-lairave-kdnan-endu) .* 

These epithets leave no doubt that Yuvarija Haravarsha 
belonged to the Pala family of Bengal. According to the 
Ramacharita, he was a powerful king, a statement which is also 
naturally arises whether he is to be identified with a known Pala 
king, or regarded as a ruler over some territory outside Bengal and 


Yuvarija, was another name of Dh pila who founded the 
Vikramagila monastery, and Haravarsha is identical with Devapiila.* 
Dr, D. C. Ganguly infers from the epithet Hiravarsha that he was 
connected with some Rashtrakita kingdom. As Parabala, the 
Rashtrakita king of Central India, was the father of Dharmapila’s 
queen, Dr. Ganguly suggests that Yuvaraja might have ruled over 
that territory. None of these conjectures except perhaps the 
identity of Dharmapila (or Devapala) and Vikramasila can be 
belief that the poet Abhinanda was an inhabitant of Bengal,’ and 
in that case Yuvaraja Haravarsha may be the well-known Pala 
king Devapala or his son. But if Yuvaraija Haravarsha ruled over 
any territory outside Bengal and Bihar, this will be the only 
instance where any part of the Pala empire was directly administered 
by the Pala kings or members of their family. In any case, the 
history of Yuvaraja Hiravarsha is an interesting episode in the 






ne * Published in Gnekwad Series. 

* Cf. 110 (p, 10); Introductory verses to chs. vim (p. 63) and vt (p, 47); 
concluding verses of chs. x (p. G1), xr (p. 102), xxvi (p. 234), va (p. 85), aid 
xvi (p. 255). 

® Introduction to Ramacharite, pp. xx-xxm. That Vikramadila was possibly 
a biruds of Dharmapila or Devapila rests on some positive evidence, presumably 
unknown to the editor (supra, p. 115, fn. 1), But the patron of the poet is also 
called Prithvipala in the concluding verse of Canto 2, and Prithivipala in the Inst 
verse of Canto 10 (sts, C) or 18 (ae, A). ‘This may be another name of Hiiravarsha. 
In that case be must be different from Devapala 
| " BAdratevarsha, Srivana, 1340, pp. 247 ff. 

t Introduction to Ramachanta 
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history of the PAlas. All that we can infer about the period of his 
rule from literary evidence, is that he flourished certainly hefore 
the eleventh century A.o. and probably before the tenth." 

In conclusion, a brief reference may be made to the relation 
between Bengal and Tibet during the reigns of the first three Pals 
kin The political relation between Tibet and India down to the 
middle of the cighth century av. has been discussed above (see 
supra pp. 91-03), In spite of the victories of Lalitaditya, the 
Tibetan rulers continued their aggressive policy, and the Tibetan 
chronicles, of a later date, record their great achievements in India 
during the period 755-896 a.p, 

The Tibetan king Khri-srong-Ide-btsan (755-07 a.p.), regarded 
as an incarnation of Bodhisatva Majijuéri, was a very powerful 
king, According to the Chronicles of Ladakh, “ he subdued all the 


provinces on the four frontiers” including “China in the east and 


India in the south’ In a Tibetan text, composed not much later 
than the ninth century a.v., his son Mu-tig Btsan-po iz said to have 
brought under his sway two or three (parts of) Jambudvipa." This 
somewhat vague statement is supplemented by the following details 
im the same text : 


“In the south the Indian kings there established, the Raja Dharma-dpal and 
Drahu-ipun, both waiting in their lands under order to shut up their armies, yielded 
the Indian kingdom in subjection to Tibet: the wealth of the Indian country, gems 
and all kinds of excellent provisions, they punctually paid. The two great kings 
of Indin, upper and lower, out of kindness to themselves (or in obedience to him), 
pay honour to commands.” * 


The king Dharma-dpal in the above passage undoubtedly refers 
to the Pala king Dharmapala. As regards Drahu-dptm, Dr, Thomas, 
who edited the text, suggests that it might mean “nephew, oF 
grandson, Drahu,” but it does not help us in identifying him. 

The next important king Ral-pa-can (¢, 817-c. 836 aw), accord- 
ing to the Chronicles of Ladakh, conquered India as far as the 


' ‘This lower. mit ix furnished by the date of Soddhala. who was ® 
contemporary of both Chhittaraja and Mummunirija, rulers of Foukana, whos 
known dates are respectively 1026 4.0. and 1060 AB. (Introduction to Udayarundart 
kotha, p. 1). The editor of Ramacharita places Abhmanda and Haravarsha before 
DOO A.D. on the ground “that Soddhala in his chronology of famous poets of 
ancient India beginning from Valmiki down to his own time places Abbinanda 


before Rajaickhara” (pp. xx-xx1). re! 
"® “Francke, Antiquities of Tibet, Part 1, p. 87. De, L. Petech, Study om the 
Chronicles of Ladakh. THQ. xv. 05. “<5 


* BW. Thomas, Tibeton Literary Texte and Documents concerning Chinert 
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nen This has been taken to represent the mouth of the 
Ganges." 

The facts culled above from the Tibetan texts throw interesting 
light wpon the political relation between India and Tibet during 
the first century of Pala rule. How far the Tibetan claims of 
conquest and supremacy in Indian plains may be regarded as 
historical facts, it is difficult to say. For the Indian sources contain 
no reference to any military campaign from Tibet, far less to the 
exercise of political authority by its king in India proper. While, 
therefore, we must suspend our final judgment about Tibetan 

. conquest and supremacy in India until fresh evidence 1s available 
we must not ignore the possibility that perhaps the course of events 
in Bengal during 750-850 a.p. was influenced by Tibet to a much 
larger extent than we are apt to imagine.* . 








m. THe Decurre ano Faw or tae Exrrme 


The glory and brilliance of the Pala empire did not long survive 
the death of Devapala, The rule of his successors, whose names 
and approximate dates are given below, was marked by i steady 
process of decline and disintegration which reduced the Palas almost 
to an insignificant political power in North India. 

1. Vigrahapala 1 
or c. 850-654 A.D. 
Sirapila 1 


8. Réajyapila ec. 808-940 A.D. 
4. Gopila m e. 940-980 a.p. 
§. Vigrahapila nu ec. 060-988 A.v. 


a 


© Prancke, op. cif. 80-00. Prancke assigns to Ral-pe-can the date 804-16 aD., 
but Dr. Petech: (op. cit. 51) gives the date 817-856 an. 
| © The allered victories of Kbri-srong-lde-bisnn = (755-97 4o.), for inslance, 


fit in well with what we know of the politics! condition in Bengal about the 
middle of the cighth century ap, ond might have played no inconsiderable part 
= in placing a Boddhist ruber on ite throne. The specific mention of Dharmapala’s 


submission to this Tibetan ruler or bis son ia of special interest. Whatever we 
might think of the Tibetan elaim, a conflict between Dharmapala and the Tibetan 
ruler is not an improbable one and might explain the former's defeat by 
Nagabhata mu. In this connection we might recall the tradition that Dharmapdla 
oocupied the throne of Nepila which, we know, was under the politcal subjection 
of Tibet during the greater part of the seventh and cighth centuries av, The 
expedition of Dharmapala to Kedara and Nepila may also have some connection 
with ‘Tibetan aggression. The alleged conquesta of Ral-pa-ran (817-830) might 
explam the wenkness of the Pala kingdom under Devapala which enabled Bhoja 
to conquer Kanauj some time before 836 4.0, The advance of the Tibetans up to 
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Devapala was succeeded by Vigrahapala. There is some dispute 
among scholars regarding the relationship between the two, but 
the most probable view seems to be that Vigrahapala was the 
nephew of Devapala, and not his son (cf. App. Iv). According to 
the genealogy preserved in the Grants of Narfiyanapala and sub- 
sequent kings, Dharmapala had a younger brother named Vakpila, 
«who was evidently his general and fought his enemies in all diree- 
fions. Vikpila’s son Jayapila was the great general of Devapala, 
and conquered Orissa and Assam for his royal cousin. Vigrahapala, 
who ascended the throne after the death of Devapala, was probably 
the son of this Jayapéla, though some take him to be the son of 
Devapala. 

For the present, we are absolutely in the dark regarding the 
circumstances which led to this change in the line of succession. 
It might have been due to the absence of any heir of Devapala, 
although this does not appear to be very likely. For the Monghyr 
copper-plate of Devapala (No. 6) shows that he had installed his 
son Rajyapila as Crown-Prince, and that this son was alive in the 
year 33 of his reign, ie. not more than seven or eight years before 
his death. Of course, Rajyapala might have died during this 
‘nterval, as appears to have been the ease with Tribhuvanapala 
mentioned above, On the other hand, we cannot altogether elimmate 
the possibility of an internal dispute regarding succession’ in which 
the general Jayapala might have placed his own son on the throne 
with the support of his army For the sudden collapse of the Pala 
Empire naturally leads to the presumption of a catastrophe of this 
kind, and the view of an internal disruption is supported by the 
mention of the kingdoms of Anga, Vatiga, and Magadha in 4 
Rishtrakita record dated 806 «.D. 

Vigrahapals, who inherited the throne and the vast empire of 
Devapala, is described in very vague and general terms as having 
destroyed his enemies. The old Kedaramiéra continued as minister. 
But the Badal Pillar inscription (No. 16) which attributes to his 
diplomacy the great military victories of Devapala, has nothing te 


the mouth of the Ganges would account for the sudden colleper of the Jt 
bingslots under Naciyanapala, if we could push forward the dates of the Ske 
He tio decades, which i not very wareasonable in view of the proved insequscis 
in the chronology of the Tibetan chronicles. Lastly, the usurpation of » part of 
the Pala kingdom by Kamboja chiefs in the tenth century an. may be ultimately 
te eels to the Tibetan expeditions, for Kamboja wat an Indian name for Tibet 
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say of the next king whom it calls Sirapala. Sdrapfla was obviously 
another name of Vigrahapala,’ and all that the Badal Pillar insenip- 
tion tells us about him is that he attended the sacrificial ceremonies 
performed by his minister, and poured holy water over his own 
head for the welfare of his empire. It offers a strong contrast 
between the warlike Devapala and his successor who was evidently 
of a pacific and religious disposition. Vigrahapala maintained this 
attitude till the last. He abdicated the throne in favour of his son 
Niarayanapila and retired to a religious life” He had married a 
princess of the Haihaya family named Lajja.’ 

Narayapapila also resembled his father rather than his grand- 
uncle. He had Kedaramisra’s son Guravamisra as his minister, but 
to his credit, The Bhagalpur copper-plate grant (No, 14), issued 
in the 17th regnal year of Narayanapala, also refers to his prowess 
in only vague and general terms, but does not mention any specific 
conquest. Although he ruled for no less than fifty-four years (No. 15). 
we have not the least evidence of any military victory of Niriyana- 
pala, All these raise a strong presumption about the weakness of 
these two Pala rulers, and this presumption is fully borne out by 
external evidences, particularly the history of the Rashtrakitas and 
the Pratihdras, the two hereditary enemies of the Palas. 

As regards the Rishtrakitas,* we learn from the Sirur inscrip- 
tion, dated 866 ap, that the ruler or rulers of Anga, Vanga, and 
Magadha paid homage to ki Amoghavarsha (S14-c.880 4.D.). 
The internal history of the Rashtrakiitas makes it highly improbable 
that Amoghavarsha could have undertaken an expedition against 
the Pala ruler before he had defeated the king of Vengi some time 
about 860 ap. It is likely that after the conquest of Vengi, the 
Rashtral forces proceeded along the eastern coast and invaded 
the Pala kingdom from the south. It was perhaps of the type of 
the occasional militery raids of the Rashtrakiitas into Northern 








t WN, Vasu regarded Sirapila os the son of Devapala (VJI. 216), but the 
identity of SGrapiila and Vigrahapala is upheld by all scholara (GL. 82 [n.; BI. 217). 
© Ins. No. 14, ¥. 1%. ‘ 

© Ins No. 14, v. 0. According to Epic and Puranic traditions, Haihaya was 
m great-grandson of Yadu. His descendants, called Haihnyas, were divided into 
many groups. But the most important line, during the historical period, that claimed 
to belong to this family, was the Kalachuri. There were two branches of Kalachures 
ruling in Northern India at the time when Vigrahapala ruled, viz, those of Gorakhpur 
and Déahala (or Tripuri). The queen of Vigrahspala presumably belonged to one 
af these families. 
be found in RA. 75-75. 
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India, and had no permanent effect, But it must have considerably 
weakened the military power and the political prestige of the Palas. 
The conquest of a portion of Radha by the Sulki king Mahardjadhirdja 
Ranastambha of Orissa may also be assigned to the same period," 
and may not be altogether unconnected with the Rashtrakita 
invasion. 

These reverses of the Palas in the south probably created a 
favourable opportunity for the Pratibira king Bhojadeva to rencw 
his ambitious efforts which were checked by Devapala. The defeat 
inflicted by the Rashtrakilas and the pacific disposition-of_Vigraha- 
pala and his successor Narayanapala must have encoura ja 
to wrest, the empire of Northern India from_the_ Palas? His 








enterprise proved successful, He first turned his attention towards 
the west and destroyed the remnant of the political suzerainly 
enjoyed by the Palas. He then proceeded to the east and 
subjugated extensive territories both in “Bundelkhand and_ the 


‘United Provinces. It does not appear that he had encountered 


any opposition from the Palas until he reached almost the borders 
of Magadha. But in spite of the weakness of the Palas, Bhoja 
made extensive preparations against them. 

We learn from the Kahla Plate’ that Gundmbhodhideva, 4 
Kalachuri king of Gorakhpur, who obtained some territories from 
Bhojadeva, snatched sway the sovercignty of the Gaudas. This 
Bhojadeva is undoubtedly the great Pratihara king, who was 
successful in his expedition against the Pala king and probably 
rewarded the services of his feudatory Kalachuri chief by grant_of 
lands. It is also probable that Bhoja obtained the assistance of the 
famous Kalachuri king Kokkalla 1 of Dabala. Kokkalla’s date is not 
definitely known, but he probably ruled between $40 and 890 an." 
He is said to have granted freedom from fear to Bhoja and plundered 
the treasuries of various kingdoms including Vanga.* The two 
events may not be unconnected, and in any case Kokkalla’s raid 
against Vanga, if it was really a fact, must have facilitated the 


success of Bhoja. Another chief that probably accompanied Bhoja 


t (Orissa, 183-05. 

© References and authorities for the statements about the Gurjara-Pratihiras 
will be found in GP. 50 ff. 

® yy, 0. EI. vit. 88. 


« DHNL w 734; GP. 62 tn. 4; INQ. xm. 4a2 ff. A recent writer fixes 


the reign of Kokkalls 1 between sao and 685 am. (HQ. xvi. .117 1). =p 


* Bihari Ins. ¥: 17, EE 2. 256, 264; Benares cr. ¥. 7, El. nt. $06 ; Amoda . 
‘and by others with Bhoja 1, bat the former view appears to be wid te HQ. 


zum, 482), Cf. also GP. 52 Ln. 4; DHNI. w. 764; TK. 255-56; 1Q. xe nit. 
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was the Guhilot king Guhila m who is said to have defeated the 
Gouda king! His father Harsharija joined the campaigns of 
Bhoja in the early part of his reign. Ft is, therefore, exceedingly 
likely that he accompanied Bhoja in his successful Gauda expedition 
and took the eredit thereof; for it is difficult to believe that he 
could have led an expedition against distant Gauda on his own 
aecount, | 
Bhoja had thus organised a formidable confederacy against the 
Palus, and it seems he inflicted a crushing defeat upon them. Being 
secured against any trouble from the Rashtrakitas in the south,* 
and having laid low the power of the Palas, Bhoja could enjoy in 
In the west he had conquered Karnal in the Punjab and the 
Kathiawar Peninsula, and probably extended his empire up to the _ 
horders of the Muslim principalities in the Indus Valley. In the © 
east the Kalachuris of Gorakhpur as well as the Chandellas of 
Jejikabhukti (Bundelkhand) acknowledged his suzerainty, and the 
Palas were humbled to the dust. Armed with the resources of this 
vast empire, Bhoja’s son and successor Mahendrapailn followed up 
the victory over the Palns with relentless severily- Six of his 
inscriptions,” found in Patna and Gayé districts, leave no doubt 
that Magadha was annexed to the Pratihara empire. Recently, an 
inscription of Mahendrapala (No. 55), dated in his fifth year, has 
been found on a pillar uneatthed during the excavations at Pabarpur 
in Rajshahi district, the site of the famous Somapura-vihara of 
Dharmapala, Tt proves that even Northern Béngal had passed on 
for a time into the hands of the Prattharns, 
It is difficult to give a satisfactory explanation of this 
henomennl suécaa” of the Pratihiras and ‘the complete collapse of 
jane the latter half of the ninth century ao. The 
nersonnlity of Bhoja aid his suvcess in organising a powerful confe- 
deracy fx no doubt iniportant factors, but able rulers like Devapala 
might have successfully contended against both. The failure of the 
Pala kings undéabtedly demonstrates their personal incapacity and 
want of foresight and diplomacy. But there might have been 
other factors at work. We have already hinted at the probability 
of a disputed succession after the death of Devapala. Further, the 
records of Assam and Orisar-show that both these neighbouring 
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" (Chaetsu Ins, v. 23. El. xm. 14. 

2 ‘The revolt of the Gurjarn branch, the canstant strogyle with the Eastern 
Chilukyas, and above all the pacific disposition of Amoghavarsha may explain the 
abecnce of active hostility between him and Bhoja. Cf. RA. 77. 

* Ins. Nos. 53, 54, 56-50. 
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kingdoms, which had been subjugated by Devapala, had again 
become powerful. In Assam, king Harjara, one of whose known 
dates is $29-30 an.’ had assumed imperial titles? and the record 
of his son Vanamila describes bim as a powerful emperor and 
conqueror in many battles.* In Orissa, the Sailodbhava dynasty 
re-tstablished its supremacy on the ruins of the Karas, and 
Sainyabhita m Madhavavarman Srinivasa (¢. 850 A.D.) established 
the greatness of his family. He and his successor are said to have 
performed Asvamecha, Vajapeya and other sacrifices, in token of 
their political supremacy.’ 

The rise to power of these two dependent principalities might 
have been either the cause or the effect of the weakness of the 
Pala kings. In the absence of positive evidences we cannot hazard 
any conjecture in favour of the one or the other, hut we must keep 
in view the possibility of the reaction of the greatness of these 
powers upon the fortunes of the Palas. 

“Tt has been mentioned above that Vigrahapala | married a 
Haihoya princess. This might have been a move on the part of 
the Palos to win over the friendship of the Kalachuris. We know 
that the Rashtrakitas formed numerous matrimonial alliances with 
the family of the powerful Kalachuri king Kokkalla who had at 
least eighteen sons (and possibly also numerous daughters). [i 
not unlikely that Vigrahapdla’s queen was a daughter of Kokkalla 
himself. But, as we know from the case of the Rashtrakiitas, such 
alliances. did not. always prevent political rivalries, leading to active 
hostilities. In the case of the Palas, we cannot say whether the 
Haihaya alliance wns really of any help to them. But it is certain 
‘that they were able to recover the possession of Northern Bengal 
and Magadha before the reign of N frivanapaila was over. 

_ Three inscriptions’ of Naraya pala, dated in the years 7, 9 anid 
17, and found in Bihar, seem to prove that the kingdom of Magadha 
was in his possession at least up to his 17th year ic, c. 870 A.D. The 
dates of the seven inseriptions of Mahendrapala found in Bengal andl 
Bihar range between years 2 and 9 or 19, 7. ¢, 887 to 894 or 904 A.D. 
The Pratihara power must have been considerably weakened shortly 
after the last-named year. For some time between 915 and 917 AD. 
if not earlier, the Pratihara king Mahipdla, son of Mahendrapala, 
wns disastrously defeated by the Rashtrakitas. His capital was 
sneked and he fled towards the east, hotly pursued by his enemies. 


2 a Tejpur Ins, Gupta Samvat 510, JBORS. mi S11. 
=— 5 = Tejpur Fl. rv. H-16.. Kam-Sds, 00-1. F = 7 
* JANRS. x, 14. * DHNI. un. 700-61. * Ins. Nos. 12-14. 
- - => 
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This catastrophe indicates the weakness of the Pratihiras, which 
was perhaps due to internal troubles' following the death of 
Mahendrapila and gave an opportunity to the Palas to retrieve 
their position, In any case, as we find an inseription of Niriyanpn- 
pala-(No. 14) in Bihar dated in the year 54 of his reign, we may 
presume that the Pala king recovered Northern Bengal and Bihar 
about $08 a.p., if nol carker. 

Narayanapaila had also probably come imto confiel wi 
Rashtrakiita king Krishna m who succeeded Amoghavi rsh 
890 aw. and ruled till 914 av. Tt 1s said in the 
records? that Krisliga mt was the * preceptor charging — 
with the vow of humility, and that “his commanc 
Aaya, Kaliiga, Ganga, nnd Magndha." A petty chief of Vela 
(in Kistna district) named Malla 1, who claims to have subdued 
the Vurwas.” Magndhas, and the Gaudas, probably accompanied 
Krishna 11 in his expedition. The nature and result of this expedi- 
tion are difficult to determine, but perhaps Krishna m had some 
success against the Pala king. It is very likely that the Rashtrakata 
Tunga, whose daughter Bhagyadevi was married to Niriyanapala's 
son Rajyapala, is no other than Jagattunga,’ the son of Krishna 11. 
In that case we may presume that the murriage allinnee had 
brought about, at least temporarily. a cessation of hostilities. 

Narayanapala died about 908 a.p., and was succeeded by his 
son Rijyapala who ruled for at least thirty-two years* As noted 
above, RAjyapila married Bhigyadevi, the daughter of the Rashtra- 
kita king Tuga. He is eredited in official records with works of 
public utility such as excavation of big tanks and construction of 
lofty temples.© Hie was sneceeded by his son Gopala 1, who ruled 
for at Jeast seventecn years.” Several records of both these kings 

«heen found in Magndhna,® and s copper-plate grant, dated in 
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1 TK. 4a. © Deoli cr. ¥. 13. EF v, 195. 

* Pithapuram Ins, v. 1. Ei. rv, 40, 4. 

CT Ins. No M1, v. 8. Tusa ib usually identified with Jagattuniga, son of 
the Rashirakfitu king Kpishpa ow, who died abewt O14 an. (ASB, 1808, Part 1 
p. 80). Jagnttunen precleceased his father and never asrended the threne. His 
wn lodra mt suceeeded Krishna wu. Tuiign may. be regarded os an abbreviaterl 
form of Jagatluiga who was a contemporary of Nirivanapala, father of Raj apala. 
But the proposed identifientinn, though very prohable, cannet be rewutded os certain. 
Fur we must remember that there werr olber Riachtrakdta branches. eg. the one 
ruling in Gujarat. RB. D. Banerji & inelined! (BT. 220) Lo identify Tuign with 
Tuftigadharmivaloka whose inscrplion was found at Bodh-Gari (FR. L,. “Mitra. 
Puddha-Gayd. p. 105, pl xu). N. Vasu identified Tuige with Kyishom t binself 
who had the epithet Subhatunga (VII. 128). 

* Cf. Ins. No, 21. * Ins. No, 91. v7. * Bee infra p. 170. 

* Ins Nos. 17-22, 24. 
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the sixth year of Gopila m (No. a3), proves his possession of 
Northern Bengal. 

Thus after the end of the disastrous reign of Narayanapéila, the 
prospects of the Palas appeared somewhat bright. The Pratiharas 
had suffered a severe blow from which they were not likely to 
recover for some time, and there was a truce with the Rashtraktiitas 
cemented by a marriage alliance. The worst crisis in the history 
cof the Palas seemed to have been over. 

But unfortunately for the Palas, the downfall of the Pratihiras 
let loose other forces which proved no less disastrous to them. Two 
great powers, the Chandellas and the Kalachuris, tried to establish 
‘their political supremacy in Northern India, and the Palas had to 
bear the brunt of their aggressive imperialism. 

Yaéovarman, who laid the foundations of the greatness of the 
Chandellas. is said to have carried on incessant military campaigns 
all over Northern India, and dominated the whole region from the 

fmalayas to Malwa and from Kashmir to Bengal. Even making 
due allowance for the exaggerations of the court-pocts, he must be 
credited with military successes over a wide range of territories. 
In particular, his conquest of the famous fortress of Kalanjara gave 
him « dominant position in the heart of Northern India.’ According 
to the Chandella records, Yasovarman ‘was a sword to (cut down) 
the Gaudas as if they were pleasure-creepers, and his son Dhanga, 
who ascended the throne some time before 954 a.v. ond ruled tll 4 
about 1000 a.p., kept in prison the queens of Radha and Afiga-* 
These statements may not be literally true, but we may take it for 
granted that during the reigns of Rajyapala and his two successors, 
Gopila m and Vigrahapila un, Bengal fared badly im the hands of 
Yatovarman and Dhanga. About the same time the Kalachuri 
rulers also raided various parts of the country. In the Kalachuti 
records we find reference to incursions against Bengal by two suecess- 
ive Kalachuri kings, Yuvarija 1 and his son Lakshmanaraja, who 
probably ruled in the second and third quarters of the tenth 
century A. Yuvarija is said to have had amorous dalliances with 
the women of Gauda, Karpaitsa, Lata, KaSmira and Kalinga.’ This 
is a poetical way of deseribing military raids in these countries, but 
it is difficult to get any idea of their nature and effect. Lakshmona- 
raja is said to have been ‘skilful in brenking (i.e. defeating) 
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part of Eestern Bengal.’ As Lukshmanarija is also known to have 
conquered Odra? it is very probable that he advanced through 
Orissa to the deltaic coast of Bengal, os Rajendra Chola did a few 
vears later. 

These foreign raids may be regarded both as causes and effects 
of the military weakness and politieal disruption of the Pala 
kingdom. The reference in Kalachuri and Chandella inscriptions to 
the various component parts of the kingdom such as Anga, Radha. 
Gauda, and Vangila as separate units may not be without sigui- 
ficance. It is true that sometimes a kingdom is referred to by the 
name of a particular province within it, but evidences are not. 








altogether wanting that in the present instance, the different states — ; 





named above really former! me ependent or , oT 
principalities. ez = ie 
The Pala records definitely state that the paternal kingdom 
of the Palns had been possessed by an usurper? before the end of 
the reign of Vigrahapala m, or in any case shortly after it, It is 
generally held that this usurper belonged to the line of Kiimboja 
chiefs who are known to have ruled about this time both in West 
and North Bengal, It was formerly believed that this was due to 
the successful invasion of Northern Bengal by the Kambojas.’ a 
hill-tribe from the north, west or east’ But the recently discovered 
Irda copper-plate grant (No. 49) puts an together different 
Fane jg i, on the whole matter. 
“This grant was issued from the capital city called Priyangt, 
and records grants of land in Vardhamana-bhukti (Burdwan Division) 
‘he Paramegvara, Paramabhattiraka, Maharajadhiraja, the 
s Nayapaladeva in the 13th year of his reign. He had 
ded his elder brother Nariyanapila, who was the son of 
Rajyapala and Bhagyadevi. Rajyapila ia given all the three imperial 
titles, and is described as the ornament of the Kamboja family. 
Now the queen of the Pala king Rajvopala, as we have secn 
above, was also named Bhagyadevi, and it is, therefore, tempting 
to identify the king Rajyapila of the Irdi Plate with the Pala king 
of that name. But this assumption is not free from difficulties, and 
there is no general agreement among scholars on this point.* Tf 
we identify Rajrapala of the Irda Plate with the Pala king 
Rajyapala, we must hold that there was a partition of the Paln 
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See supra p. 18; FAQ. xv. 2285 ff. 

* Bilhari Ins. v. O@ (EL. 1, 260, 208). *.. Jus, No. S1, v. 12. 

© Dinajpur Pillar Ins. (No. 48) refers to o Gauda king of Kamboja [nmilv. 
For theories of Kamboja conquest, cf. GR. 37; Al. 231. 

© Soe mmfra p. 191. " Gee iufra po 190, 
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kingdom after his death between two branches of the Pala family. 
If we do not accept this identification, the most reasonable view 
woukl be to hold that Rajynpala, an ambitious and poweral 
Kamboja chief, perhaps a dignitary or high official under the 
Palas! had taken advantage of the weakness of the Pala kingdom 
io set-up an independent principality which ultimately comprised 
Western and Northern Bengal. The theory of a Kamboja invasion 
is not supported by any positive evidence, aud appears to be highly 
improbable. 

But whichever of these views we may accept, the main fact 
remains that the Pala kmgdom wis split up during the second half + 
of the tenth century a». The kingdom of Radha, mentioned m 
the inscription of Dhatga, therefore. probably refers to the kingdom 
of Narayanapala and Nayapila comprising Western and Norther 
Bengal with its capital at Privangu. The other kingdom, Anga, 
would naturally refer to the dominions under Gopala n and Vigtaha- 
pila a, which probably comprised Aniga and Magadha, 

The Palas also lost control over Enst and South Bengal. and 
we have definite evidence of the existence of several independent 
kingdoms in this region. The earliest is the kingdont of Harikela 
under a Buddhist king Mahirajadhirajn Kintideva, known from an 
incomplete draft of a copper-plate grant found in an old temple : 


at Chittagong.* This grant was issuet from Vardhaméanapura, 7 
presumably the capital of Kantideva, According to L-tsing,” Harikela r 


denoted the eastern limit-of Eastern India, but some other Chinese 
authority applies the name to the coustland between Samatata and 
Orissa’ If Vardhamfnapura is to be identified with Burdwan, a5 
no other city of that name in Bengal is known to us, the latter 
interpretation of Harikela, which ts also supported by Indian sources 


would be preferable, Kantideva’s kingdom would thns comprise 1 as 
is 


t The Palas employed mercenary forces, and certainly recruited horses froin 
Kambojn (Ins. No. @, v. 18). Mr. N. G. Majomdar has very rightly observed thal 
“if hares could be brought into Bengal from the north-weelern frontier of India 
during the Pala period, it is not unreasonable to suppose that for trade anil othet | 
purposes some adventurers could also have found their way into that province” 3 
(El. xxu. 153). Mercenary soldiers (specially cavalry) might have been recraited of 
from the Kaobojas, and some of them might have been influential chiefs. Tt bas ’ 
been suggested also that the Kambojas might have come to Bengul with the 
Pratihiras when they conquered part of this province (DHNI 1. 811; THQ. xv. 5th. 

© Modern Review, 192, p. G12. The original plate is now in the Dacera Moscum, 

" ‘[-4taing. p. XLVI. ge 

 * Ch the omp at the end of vel. m of bt. Julien’s translativn of Hie Tag 
which wa originally published in Japan in 1710, ; nn 
a synonym of Votes. | : 
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portion of South and West Bengal. The kingdom was presumably 
founded by him, as his father and grandfather are referred to as 
ordinary persons. He married Vindurati, the daughter of a great 
king, and this marriage probably helped him in carvmg out an 
independent principality. For the date of Kintideva we are solely 
dependent on palaeographic evidence, and we may place his reign 
during the period 850-950 a.0.' It is very likely that Kantideva 
flourished during the decadent period that set in after the death 
of Devapila, and took advantage of the weakness of the central 
authority to found an independent kingdom in Eastern Bengal. 
. Ultimately he extended his authority over Southern Bengal and 
probably even a part of Western Bengal, In other words, he igh 

have been one of the earliest kings of Vangila, a kingdom which 
came into prominence since the tenth century ap. 

We know of another independent king, Layahachandradeva, 
who ruled near about Comilla for at least cighteen years® during 
the tenth century an. 

Another dynasty, with names of kings also ending in -chandra, 
had set-up an independent kingdom in Eastern Bengal during the 
second half of the tenth century a.v. Two rulers of this dynasty, 
Trailokyachandra and his son Srichandra, are known to have ruled 
over Harikela, with Chandradvipa (comprising roughly the modern 
district of Bakarganj)" as their central seat of authority. As another 
king, Govindachandra, is known to have ruled over Southern and 
Eastern Bengal at the beginning of the eleventh century an. it is 
probable that he, too, belonged to the same family, and thal the 
Chandra kingdom even originally comprised both Southern and 
Eastern Bengal. 

It: would thus appear that during the reigns of Gopala nm na 
his son and suceestor Vigrahapiln 1m. there were three well-defined 
wedoms, wiz., the Chandra kingdom comprising East and South 
Bengal, the Kamboja-Pala kingdom comprising North ond West 
Bengal, and the Pila kingdom proper, comprising Angn andy 

a. Gopila nm and his son Vigrahapila m had the ecurmus 
misfortune of losing the paternal territory of the dynasty, though 
tuling over other parts of the kingdom. 









© The editors of the Chittagong Plate have fieed its dale on paloeograplic 
grounds between 730-840 4.0. Biot although the general character of the alphabets 
would: favour such an sastmplion. cerlam letters (notably Gh, «, anil wp) have 
decidedly later forma. 

* The history of Larnahachandra and the other Chondra kings mentioned 
below ix discussed separately in Ch. x. infra where full references are given. 


* Ser iupra pp. 17-18. 
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In verse 11 of the Bangarh Grant of Mahipala (No. 31). the 
elephant-forees of Vigrahapala 1 are said to have wandered in the 
eastern regions full of water, the Malaya moutitains i the south, 
the desert regions’ in the west, and the Himalaya mountains in 
the north. This description of ‘the aimless wanderings of Vigraha- 
paln’s forces in all directions was rded by some scholars a5 8 
covert allusion to the loss of paternal kingdom by Vigrahapila, and 
his vain attempt to seek help or refuge in various quarters" A 
recently discovered copper-plate applies the same verse to Gopala 1.” 
This undoubtedly weakens the force of the argument in favour of 





ihe above interpretation, but the verse may not unreasonably be - 


regarded as a poetic method of indicating the great: catastrophe 
which befell the Palo kingdom during the reigns of Gopala. um, 
Vigrahapala n, and possibly Vigrahapila mm, to whom also the same 
yetse is applied. 


wr. Restorstion unpen Manirana (c. 988-1038 A.D.) 


When Mahipala 1 succeeded his father Vigrahapala m about 
988 a.p.,, the prospect of his family was undoubtedly gloomy in the 
extreme. [t reflects no small credit upon him that by heroic efforts 
he succeeded in restoring the fortunes of his family, at least to a 
considerable extent. 

According to verse 12 of the Bangarh Grant (No. 31), he 
recovered his paternal kingdom which was ‘ anadhikrita-vilupta,’ 
This expression has been usually interpreted as ‘snatched away 
(vilupte) by people who had no claim to it” (taking anedhikpita m 
the sense of anadhikari). Mr. N. G. Majumdar has pointed out 
that although this is possible, it is somewhat far-fetched, and the 
proper meaning of the expression is “lost owing to non-oceupation.” — 
But whatever interpretation we accept, it ts clear that Mahipéla 
recovered his paternal kingdom which was in possession of some 
other ruling family. 

The expression ‘paternal kingdom” has been taken by most 
writers to apply to Varendra,’ which was in occupation of 1 


1 ‘The word read as *fari”. in GL. 93 ia really * mare” (slesert cf. EI. 


-pocepted by BR. D. Banerji (Bi, 230). 


* For the exptesian-* janaka-Linih” is applied to Varendri in RO. 
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* ‘The view was first put forward by A. K. Maitreya (GL. 100. fn and a 


“* -y, 10 of Ins, No, 2% ‘The same verse is applied to Vigrahapala ts (v; Hef 
~ ——-“Gopila ie an earlicr king, the verse must have been ctirrent before the tine 
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Kamboja ruler, But, as has been shown above, practically the 
whole of Bengal proper had passed out of the hands of the Palas, 
and there is hardly any justification for regarding Varendra alone 
as the paternal kingdom of the Palas. It would, therefore, perhaps, 
be better to take the paternal kingdom as generally meaning * Bengal,” 
and consider how far Mahipala was successful in recovering tt. 

The first important evidence in this respect is furnished by a 
short inscription (No. 30) on an image of Vishyn, found in a village 
called Baghitra near Brahmanbaria in the Tippera district. It 
records the setting. up of; the image ° “in Samatata, in the kingdom 


whether king Mahipala of the inscription refers to the first oF second 
king of that name, the probability is in favour of the former 
that case, we must presume that Mahipala must have recovered 
Eastern Bengal, or at least » port of it, before the end of the third 
vear of his reign,’ 

Now, it is not possible for a king with his base in Anga ond 
Magadha to proceed to Eastern Bengal without conquering either 
Varendra or Radha i¢.. Northern or Western Bengal. Mahipila 
evidently chose the former route. For his Bangarh Grant (No. 51) 
shows that he was in occupation of Varendra (North Bengal) in 
the year 9 of his reign, We may thus hold that Mahipala had 
recovered Northern and Eastern Bengal within three yeara of his 
ACCESSION. 

There is no positive evidence that he had recovered ‘either 
Western or Southern Bengal. But some light is thrown on this 
question by the account of Rajendra Chola’'s invasion of Bengal 
which requires a somewhat detailed discussion. 

The northern expedition of the great Chola emperor was led 
by one of his generals and lasted about two years from 1021 to 
102% ap* Its object was to bring, by force of arms, the sacred 
waters of the Ganges, in order to sanctify his own land, After 








© The attribution of the Baghiura Image Ins. to Mahipilat is not aorepted 
by all. Dr. D. C. Ganguly takes the king to be the Pratihira king Mahipéila, son 
of Mahendrapila (JQ. xv. 170). Dr. H. C. Ray opposes this view (/ bid. 
Osi), and holds it as probable that Mahipila of the Bighiura Image Ins, 
refers to the first Pile king of the name. It may. be odmitted that the available 
evidence is not sufficient to lead to o definite conclusion, and it i not beyond the 
range of possibility that Mahipila of the Baghiura Image Ins. may be either the 
Pratihira king Mahipala, or a local ruler of Samatata, The view propounded in 
the text is, however, held by most of the scholurs, and appears to te more 
probable than any other hypothesis. 

* For the account of the Chola expedition, cf. K. A. Nilokanta Séstri, 
Tha Cojas, 247 ff. 
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conquering QOdida-vishaya (Orissa) and Kosalai-nddu, the Cholo 


gencral seized 
"Tandalutti, . - « (and which. he scquired) alter having destroyed Dharma- 


paln (in) # hot battle; Takkanolidam whose fame reached (all) directions, fond 


which he ocenpied) softer having foreibly attacked 


Ranasiira ; Vangila-desn, where 


ihe rain water never stopped, (and from which) Govindachandra Hedi, having 


descended (from his} mole elephant; elephants 


of rare strength, women and 


crenatire, (which he seized) after having been pleased to frighten the strong 
Mahipila on the field of hot battle with the (noise of the) conches (got) from 
the deep sea; Uttiraladam (on the shore of) the expansive ocean (producing) 

and the Guign whose waters bearing fmgrant flowers dashed agninst the 


bathing places.” 


Uttiraladam and Vangala-deda in the above passage denote respectively 
Pandabhukti, Dakshina-Radha, Utto ra-Radha and Vangila. 


“Tt has been reasonably inferred from 
above, that the Chola general “ attacked 
Dharmapala of Dandabhukti. Ranastra 


Govindachandra of Vangala, before he fought with Mahipala and 
conquered Uttara-Radhi.” [Tt is not definitely stated that Mabhipala 
was the ruler of Uttara-Radha, though that seems to be the 


implication, as no separate ruler of this k 


the defeat of Mahipala preceeded its conquest. According to the 


Sanskrit version, however, Southern Rad 
Dandabhukti2 a view which is difficult to 
geographical position of the two." 


Now there can be no doubt that Tandabutti, Takkanalidam, 
the Tamil version quoted 
and overthrew, in order, 
of Southern Radha, and 
ingdom is mentioned, and 
ha was conquered before 
accept on account of the = 
| 


‘pis ie the translation of Prof, Sastri (Colas, 240, aa amended in THQ, Xi. 2 


151-09) which differs to some extent from that of Hultzsch (El. 1x. 255) in respect 
of the passage concerning Mahipala. It may be noted that Hultzsrh’s translation 


“Tetinaladam, as tich in pearls ax the ocean,” or 


an slternative translation " close = 


to the ses yielding pearls” (JRAS. 1097, p. 80), is more acceptable than that of 


ee forthe reson i not on the sca-comt, as the latter would isply 2% 
Nests Mahipal. there ie sdaie controversy ax to whether it refers to the TS 
king Muahipala 1, or is only a common noun rieaning ‘king’ and has reference 


ton rolee of the Orisa (Odda) country (JRAS. 1933, pp. 661-06; 1937, pp. 79-00). 
But most scholars wccept the view of Kielhorn that Mahipila, referred to im. the 


Chola inscription, i the first Palu ruler of that 


Se Ancankar holds that Mabipila refers to’ king of Orissa, even iit i taken 8% : 








name (1HQ. xm. 140)-_ Prof. 
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“ | personal nane (JRAS. 1987, pp. TH-00). 
aes = Prof, Aiyangar’s view that Vaongile was a 
——* a part of it (JRAS \oa7, p. 8) is unacceptable in view of the 


oS 
i 
=’ ¥ 
aes 


identical with ‘Vasign division of Bengal, a= Prof, Aivengar 
Oa MT. ‘ But ef. 


“Vitara Radha ond Dalubina-Ragh’, and specially ax we know 1 
Vaigila was used about this lime to denote « part of Bengal. It | 
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The Choln campaign, as Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastei has 
rightly observed, “ could hardly have been more than a hurried raid 
across a vast stretch of country.”! We also agree with him that 
the statement in the Tiruvalangadu Plates that the water of the 
Ganges was carried to Rajendra by the defeated kings of Bengal a 
a boast without foundatior 


- 
iat ie 


the bidding of the Chola general 
The Chola conquest, no doubt, inflic | 
people, but does not secm to have affected in any way the po! 
condition of the country. | , 

The detailed account, however, seems to show that Dandabhukti, 
hern Radha, and Vangila were independent kingdoms at the 
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in this context, and thet the overthrow of Dharmapala, Ranadira, and Govinda- 
chandra led to the final struggle in which Mahipala was captured together with 
another person called Sanigu, perlaps his Commander.” 

It is difficult to accept the Professog's statement that Mahipala 
was captured in the final struggle, as it is explicitly stated that 
Mahipala was ‘ put to fhght ™ or ‘frightened.’ It is equally difficult 
to find any support in the Tamil passage, quoted nhove, for the 
overlordship of Mahipila over the other kingdoms mentioned in it, 
except perhaps in the case of Uttara-Radha. As we have secu 
above, Dandabhukti was included within the kingdom of the 
Maharajadhiraja Nayapfila which also probably included Radha 
and Varendra, and Southern and Eastern Bengal were ruled over by 
the Chandra kings, when Mahipils ascended the throne, It would, 
therefore, be more reasonable to conclude that Govindachandrs 
ruled over the ol Chandra kingdom or at least a considerable part 
of d Dharmapala, perbaps a scion of the Kamboja family, still 

held Dandabhukti ; while a new dynasty, the Siirns, about whom we 
shall hear more hereafter (see infra p. 210) had established its 
authority in South Radha’. Mahipala was thus able to recover, in 
addition to North andl a part of East Bengal, only the northern part 
of Radha ic., approximately that portion of the present Burdwan 
Division which lies to the north of the Ajay river. 






| Colas, 247. This i# also the view of Prof, Aivangar (JAAS, 1057, p. 55). 

* Colas, 251-52. The reference to Sango would, of course, be omitted now 
te view of the amended translation proposed by Sistri ((7Q. xu. 161-52) and 
| 4) This. is the translation of Hultzsch (EF. 1x. 238) und that given by 
‘Kestri in Colas ip. 952). But Sastri has now substituted it by ‘ frighten” (IHQ. 
amt, 151-52). But even this does not support Sastri's contention that Mahipala 


‘p Nepal ap of the Ramdyana refers to the 


to North Bihar in 1010 a». (vs, 1078). As the Kalachuri records also claim that — 
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The findspots of Mahipala’s inscriptions’ show that he was in 
noecession of North and South Bihar. As the inscriptions of 
Narfiyanapala, Rajyapila, Gopaila u, and probably also of Vigraha- 
pila u, have been found in South Bihar it may be regarded as 
having been in the continuous possession of the Palas sinee its 
recovery after the conquest of Mahendrapaila, but we are not sure 
whether North Bihar was inherited or conquered by Mahipala. 

According to an inscription found tn Sarnath near Benares 
(No. 29), and dated Saruvat 1083, construction and repairs of many 
aacred structures on that site were undertaken by the order of 
Muhipila, king of Gauda,? the actual work having been entrusted * 
to his two brothers Sthirapala ond Vasantapala. Normally, we 
would be justified in inferring from such a record that Mahipala’s 
suzerainty extended up to Benares in the year [26 4.0, Such an 
inference is. however, liable to two objections: In the first “place, 
Renares and Sarnath being sacred places of almost international 
reputation, construction of buildings there by Mahipila does not 
necessarily imply any political suzerainty over the region. Secondly, 
as the work of construction is referred lo a5 a past event, Mahipala 
probably died before the record was set up; at least, it is nol 
necessary to conclude that Mahipila was alive im 1026 AD." 

These are, no doubt, forceful arguments, but cannot be regarded 
as conclusive. As regards the first, the suzerainty over Benares may 
not be a necessary implication, but in view of the fact that 
Mahipala’s dominions certainly included the whole of Bihar, it is. 
in any case, a reasonable inference, so long at least as it is not 
proved that Benares was: under the rule of a different king. As 
regards the second also, the event might have been a past one, hut 
as no other king of Gauda but Mahipila is referred to in the imscrip- 
tion, the date may be taken as one falling within his rule. For the 
present, therefore, we may regard Mahipala as ruling over Tirhut 
and probably also up to Benares, about 1026 «.p.° 


’ Cf. Ina Nos. 92-34, found in South Biber, and So, 34, found m North Bihar. 
7 CY. Ins. Nos. 15; 17-22, 24-28. 
© For an account of the monuments referred to in the Tne. cf, JASR. NE. 
xy. 101. 
* cr Pa. 78; BI. D7. 
‘i ne historical evidence is usually cited against the conclusion that Mali 
'e authority extended wp to Benares in the year 1080 a.0. The colophon of 
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have Gandadhvaja Srimad-Ganigevedera as ruling ww shia ant ' 
Bihar) in Serieat 1076. Some scholars identify this Gitgeyadeva with 
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Towards the close of his reign, Mahipala came into conflict 
with the powerful Kaluchuri ruler Gangeyadeya.' The Kalachuri 
records claim that the latter defeated the ruler of Anga,? which can 
only denote Mahipala. It also appenrs from the statement of 
Buihaqui that Benares was in possession of the Kalachuri king im 
1034 aw. when Ahmad Niyal Tigin vaded it. It may be reason- 
ably concluded, therefore, that shortly after a.v. 1026, Mahipila 
came into conflict with the Kalachuri king Gingeyadeva and 
ffered reverses in his hands. 

Mahipala has been criticised by some writers for not having 
joined the Hindu confederacy organised by the Shahr kings of the 
Punjab against Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. Some have attributed 
his inactivity to asceticism, and others to intolerance of Hinduism 
and jealousy. to other Hindu kings.’ It is difficult to subscribe to 
these views. When Mahipila ascended the throne, the Pala power 
had sunk to the lowest depths, and the Pala kings had no footing 
in their own homeland, It must have taxed the whole energy and 
strength of Mahipila to recover the. paternal territories and to 
ward off the formidable invasions of Rajendra Chola and Gangeya- 
deva. It reflects the greatest credit upon his ability and military 
genius thot he sueceeeded in re-establishing his authority over a 
great part of Bengal, and probably also extended his conquests up 
to Benares. Even this success was duc, in a large measure, to the 





ied 





and it is generally concluded that Gingeyadeva defeated Mahipala and conqoered 
North Bihar some time before 1019 AD. As such it is also difficult to believe 
that Mabhipila's conquest extended up to Dennres in 1026 4.0. It ie not generals 
recognised that the above view also goes counter to the evidence of the [madpur 
(Muzffarpur district) bronze figure ineeriplinns of Mahtpala 1 (No. 35) dated in 
the year 48, For the 48th real year of Mahipiln could hardly be placed 
before 1010 a. when North Bihar is supposed to have been under Gangeyaceva. 
As w matter of fact, the identification of the Giigeyadevn of the Nepal 


manuscript with the Kalachuri king of that name is open to serious objections, 
and we cannot build any hypothesis on this basm without further corroborative 


evidence. This point has been thoroughly disruxmed by me m 1HQ, vn. 681, where 
I have attempted to show thal the date 1070 w to be referred to Sakn era 
(1154 ap.) when Gatigadeva, the successor of Nanyadeva, ruled in North Bihar. 

1 ‘The Gurgi Ins. of Prabodhasiva seems to refer lo a conflict between the 
Gauds kine and Kokkalladeva n, the father of Gingevea. But no definite sense 
ean be made out on account of the damaged state of the inseription (Ef. xxi. 
120, fn. 1). 

* Goherwa cr. El. at. 144, ¥. 17 

® ‘The identification of Gang with Gingeyadeva is very probable, though not 
eeriain. Cf. E. & D. nm. 128; Hodivala, Studier in Indo-Muslim History, p, 161; 
DHNI. u. TTS. 

* GR,.4148; Bf. 856. 
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political circumstances in Northern India, viz., the disastrous and 
repeated invasions of Sultan Mahmud. which exhausted the strength 
and resources of the great powers, and diverted their attention to 
the west. It would have been highly impolitic, if not sheer madness, 
on the part of Mahipala to fritter away his energy and strength in 
a distant expedition to the west, when his own kingdom was exposed 
to the threat of disruption from within and invasion from abroad.’ 
On the whole, the achievements of Mahipaila must he regarded 
as highly remarkable, and he ranks as the greatest Pala emperor 
after Devapala, He sot only saved the Pala kingdom from 
impending ruin, but probably also revived to some extent the old 
imperial dreams. His success ‘1 the limited field that he selected 
for his activities is a sure measure of his prowess and statesmanship. 
and it is neither just nor rational to regret that he hed not done 
more. 
The revival of the Pala power was also reflected in the restora- 
tion of the religious buildings in Benares (including Saérnath) and 
Naland& which had evidently suffered much during the recent 
collapse of the Pala power. Reference has already been made to 
the Sarnath inscription, which mentions * hundreds of pious works’ 
and the repairs of the famous Buddhist monuments of old under- : 
taken by the orders of Mahipila. Two inseriptions (Nos. $2, 38). : 
dated in the 11th year of Mahipéla, refer to the restoration and 4 
repairs of the monuments of Nalanda after they were destroyed or K 
damaged by fire, and the construction of two temples at Bodh-Gaya. = 
Traditions have associated the name of Mahipala with a number : 
of big tanks and towns in North and West Bengal It is perhaps 
not without significance, that of all the Pala emperors, the name Pie 
of Mahipala alone figures in popular ballads still current in Bengal. 


Bengal has forgotten the names of its great emperors Dharmapiiln, a 





¢ De. HC. Ray generally supports this view (DANI. 1 sag; IQ. x¥% 
S07), though his statement that the Palas were “rulers of a comparatively emul an 
principality” does not apply to Mahipala. But this does not justify the eriicism rk 
of Dr. D. C. Ganguly (HQ. xvi. 179). Tt wna not so much the size of the : 
kingdom of Mahipaila. bot its imternal condition and external dangers, that a 
recount for the inactivity of Mahipila. Even according to Dr- Ganguly, Mabipila ‘ 
wis ruler of North and South Bihar, and North Bengal, A ruler over these = 
jerritories could ensily rank among the other powerful potentates of Northern tea 
ahont that time, and should have joined the common caure, if bis kingdom 
stability: und security which Mohipdla’s kingdom Incked. , 

® The bi tank called Mabipalighi (Dinajpur) and the towns af 
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and Devapala, but cherished the memory of the king who saved it 
at a critical juncture. 

Before we conclude, reference may be made to two other 
historical events, the association of Mahipala with which is probable, 
bot not certain. 

According to the Jaina author Hemachandra, the Chaulukya 
king Durlabha, who ascended the throne of Anahilapataka about 
1009-10 am, won over his queen Durlabhadevi in a svayamvern 
ceremony, but, to retain possession of this princess, he had to fight — 
a number of other claimants, amongst whom were the kings of 
Avga, Kasi, Avanti, Chedi-desa, Kuru-deia, Haga-desa, Mathura, 
and Vindhya' Now the king of Anga, at the end of the tenth and 
e beginning of the eleventh century, was Mahipala 1. If, there- 
fore, the Jnina author is to be believed, we have a glimpse of « 
forgotten episode in the life of Mahipaila when he was an unsuccess 
ful suitor for the hands of Durlabhadevi, But such stores cannot 
be taken as historical without independent corroboration. 

A manuseript of a drama named Chanda-kausika, by Arya 
Kshemiévara, was discovered by . Haraprasid Sdstri im 1805.° 
Tt contains a verse in which king Mahipala is said to be an mearna- 
tion of Chandraguptn, and the Karpatas, of the Nandas, and the 
play was staged before the king by his order. It 15 obvious that 
the poet implied that king Mahipala defeated the Karpiitas, as 
Maurya Chandragupta defeated the Nandas. This Mahipila hns 
been identified by some scholars with the Pals king Mahipala 1, 
and it has been suggested that the Cholas were referred to as the 
Karnitas. Mr, R. D. Banerji even went so far os to suggest, on 
the strength of this evidence, “ that though Mnhipala t was defeated 
by Rajendra Chola when he crossed into Radhi from East Bengal, 
he prevented him from crossing the Ganges into Varendra or 
Northern Bengal, and so the Chola conqueror had to turn back from 
the banks of the Ganges." 

‘Unfortunately the identification of the king Mahipila of Chanda- 
kauwtika with the Pala ruler Mohipdla 1 is not accepted by others, 
who rather regard the Pratihara ruler Mahipila as the hero of the 
drama.’ In the absence of further particulars, it is diffieult to 
decide the question one way or the other. The probability is, 
however, undoubtedly in favour of the latter view. For while 
there is no valid reason to regard Rajendra Chola as a Karnita, 














' DHNI, vw. 045-16 * JASB. txn. 250. 
' PR. 7a; 81. 251-52. 
—_*. Prof, K, Ac N, Sastri in JOR. vr. 101-08: IC. uo. 707. Mr. J. C. Ghosh 
upholds the view of Mr, Banerji (1C. 1. 354.). 
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the Pratihaira king Mahipala undoubtedly had a life and death 
struggle with the Karnitas under Indra m1. Tt is true that Mahi- 
pala was defeated, but the retreat of the Karndta forces and the 
re-occupation of Kanauj by Mahipala could easily be magnified by 
the court-poet as a glorious victory of Mahipala over the Karpatas, 
and such an assumption was well calculated to soothe the wounded 
vanity of the Pratiharas, In any case, it is not safe to derive any 
inference from Chanda-kausika regarding the victory of the Pals 
ruler over the Chola army. 


y. Tae Berak-ve or Toe PAta Kinepom 


Mahipala was sueceeded by his son Nayapila, who ruled for 
at least fifteen years (c. 1038-1055 a.p.).' The most important 
event in his reign was his long-drawn struggle with the Kalachuri 
king Karna or Lakshmikarna. It is evident that the aggressive 
policy of Gangeyadeva was continued by his son and successor. 
The Kalachuri records refer, in vague poctic language, to Karna’s 
raids ngainst, or encounter with, the chiefs of Vanga and Ganda- 
A more detailed account is furnished by the Tibetan texts." They 
refer to na war between Nayapéla and the Tirthika king Karnya 
(or king of Karnya) of the west who had invaded Magadha. 
There can be hardly any doubt that the latter name stands for 
Karna. As regards the details of the struggle, it seems that at first 
Karna defeated Nayapila. It ts said that failing to capture the 
city, Karna’s troops sacked some of the sacred Buddhist institutions, 
and even carried away a good deal of church furniture, The famous 
Buddhist monk Dipamkara Srijiina (nlso known as Atisa) was at 
that time residing in Magadha, but showed no interest in the 


struggle that was going on. But, we are told, that ‘afterwards: 
when victory turned towards (Nayapala) and the troops of Karna 


were being slaughtered by the armics of Magadha, he took Karp 
and his men under his protection and sent them away. Dipamkara 
then made serious efforts to bring the struggle to an end. 


© Cf. Ina, Now, 38-87. 


in the fierve fight. This point hat been discussed in Ch. vir infra. 
© For the Tibetan tradition ef. JBTS. 1 (1803), 9-10: 


Tt. i 
Indian Pondits in the Land of Snow, 51; This account, with slight difference in 
details, is also given in JASB. 1801, p. 51. Mr. Das writes 


‘king of Kaérnys 
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vt] Nayapala and Karna 4g 


“ Unmindful of his health even at the risk of his life, Atiéa again 
and again crossed the rivers that lay between the two kingdoms.” 
His efforts proved successful, and treaty was concluded between 
the two hostile kings on the basis of the mutual restitution of all 
conquests and plunder. 

It is difficult to say how far the Tibetan tradition is correct. 
In particular, the part played by Diparnkara seems to have been 
exaggerated. But, in view of other evidences, the main outline of 
the story, viz. an indecisive struggle between Karpa andl Nayapala, 
followed by a treaty, may well be taken as historical. 4 
at the age of 59, and spent the last thirteen years of his life in Tibet, 
by various authorities at 1058, 1039, 1040, 1041 and 1042 ap.’ 
As we know. the Kalachuri king Karya suceeeded his father in 
1041 A2 So even taking the latest ulate proposed for the departure 
of Atiéa, it is difficult to reconcile the discrepancy. Perhaps it would 
be wise not to rely too much on the accuracy of dales derived from 
Tibetan sources. On the other hand, it is equally likely that the 
war, referred to in the Tibetan texts, is only a phase of the long- 
drawn struggle between the Piilas and the Kalachuris which had 
been going on since the time of Gangeyadeva. 

According to the views propounded above, Mahipala was in 
possession of Benares till at least 1026 a.p., but it possed into the 
hands of the Kalachuri king Gitigeya in a.v. 1054. We must, there- 
fore, presume that hostility had broken out before that date, and 
that it was continued after the death of Gingeya by his son Karna. 
The initial success of the Kalachuris is testified to by the Tibetan 
tradition, the claim in Kalachuri records that Gitgeyadeva defeated 
the ruler of Anga, and the occupation of Benares by the latter. The 
discomfiture of the Kalachuris towards the end, and their treaty 
with the Palas, may have been due, to a great extent, to the death 
of the great king Gingeyadevs. This theory fits in well with the 
date of the departure of Diparnkara as given in the Tibetan texts, 
ff we take the latest date proposed wiz. 1042 ap. 

In any case, the treaty was merely an interlude, and Karna 
once more directed his arms against the Palas during the reign of 


2 1008—JASB. 1891. p. 41. 
1og9—S, C. Das, Indien Pondits, 60, 76. 
1040—Lévi-Nepal, mt. 180. Pag Sam Jon Zang, Index, p. liv. 
1041—IHQ. vt. 159. 
1042—JASB. 1851, p. 257. 
® ‘This ia the generally accepted view, though Mr. J. C. Ghosh places it in 
1089 ap, (IC, 1 230). 
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Vigrahapala mt (ce. 1055-1070 ap.), the son and successor of Naya- 
pala. During the ‘nterval he had secured position of supremacy 
by destroying the Paramaras and the Chandellas, and conquering 
the upper valley of the Mahanadi.' 

The references in Kalachuri records to Kargas encounter with 

\ the lords of Gauda and Vanga presumably refer to this sccond 
expedition, as the area of the struggle im the first case did not 
extend beyond Magadha.” According to the Kalachuri records, 
Vanga trembled im fear of Karna, and the lord of Gauda waited 
upon him.” That Karpe advanced at least up to the border of 
Western Bengal is proved by his record on a pillar at Paikor in the 
district. of Birbhum.’ But according to Ramacharita’ Vigraha- 

= pala 111 defeated Karpa and married his daughter Yauvanast. 
Evidently, in this second expedition, too, Karna, in spite of initial 
success, ultimately suffered defeat. Perhaps a peace was concluded, 
and the alliance was cemented by the marriage of Karna’s daughter 
with Vigrahapala 11. 

There is hardly any doubt that the king of Gauda mentioned 
in the Kalachuri record refers to the Pala king. It is not, however. 
equally certain that the king of Vanga also refers to him. We have 
geen above (supra p. 199) that Mahipala recovered the possession 
of East Bengal from the Chandras, but that the latter continued 
to rule in South Bengal. It ts also very likely that East Bengal, 
or at least a part of it, did not long remain under the Palas but 
passed again into the hands of the Chandra kings." These Chandra 
kings, or the Varmans that succeeded them, might. have been ruling 
im Vaiga at the time of Karna’s expedition, though we are not quite 
sure of it, 

There is no doubt also that the Pala rulers Nayapila and 
Vigrahapala mm were gradually losing ther hold over Western 
Bengal. A chief calling himself Mahaimindalikn Tévaraghoshe issued 
a land-grant, in which he assumed the style of an independent king. 
The Grant is not dated, but may be referred to the eleventh =~ 
century Ab, about the time of Vigrahapila tm, He sued the 0 
Grant from Dhekkari, probably situated in Burdwan district.” 


«! 


DANI. IT. Tab. f 

The Tibetan tradition definitely asserts that Karpa invaded only Magadhe. 
Ch. mpra p. 144, fn. 2. —— Py 
AST. 1921-22, p. 115; Birhhum-riparaga (Bengali) by i. K. Mulchopadhyays, = 
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"3, o, commentary. * For detailed discussion, see Ch. ver: fifrt- 
—* Riimganj cr. of Tivaragbosha, 1B. 149. Mr, NG. Majumdar refers Hon 
- palacographir grounds to the eleventh century ap. It is -difeult to Beep 
BED. R Bhandarkar’ view that the yonr 35 of the Tis, isvta: be selered paae 33 
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About the same time we find the rise of the kingdom of Pattiker& 
in the Tippera district. The existence of Pattikera as an independ- 
ent kingdom throughout the second half of the eleventh and the 
twelfth century ao. may be inferred from the Burmese chronicles, 
though unfortunately they do not give any historical account of it. 

It thus seems that Eastern Bengal had slipped from the hands 
of the Palas and remained a separate independent kingdom, first 
under the Chandras, and then under the Varmans, There were also 
other petty independent kingdoms in Bengal. 

‘The Pala kings, constantly engaged in hostilities with the 
‘Kalachuris, could hardly recover their ancient territories in Bengal. 
The Kalachuri power was crushed towards the close of the’ third 
quarter of the eleventh century a.p, by the successive defeats that 
were inflicted upon Karna by his neighbours.’ But before the Palas 
could take advantage of this, they had to face an invasion from the 
Chilukyas of Karyaita, According to Bilbann? the court-poet of the 
Chalukyas, the prince Vikramaditya (v1) went oul on @ career af 
conquest during the life-time of his father Somesvara 1 and defeated 
the kings of Gauda and Kamaripa, among others. As Somesvara 1 
died before the return of his victorious son, the expedition probably 
look place not long before 1068 ao. The Chalukya records refer 
in a general way to other military expeditions against Bengal during 

his rei lecessor 

amount of success are difficult to determme. But some very importan: 
political events coincide chronologically with these Chalukyn raids, 
and are vot impossibly direct or indirect consequences of the same. 
The most notable among these is the establishment of a Karnato 
Kshatriys family, the Senas, as the ruling power in Ridhi or 
Western Bengal, and of the Varmans of Sishhapura, in Vanga or 
~~ Another foreign invasion of Bengal which may be referred 
sroximately to the middle of the eleventh century a.b., was that 

















the Chilukea-Vikramn Era (List of Ins, 204). Dhekkazi, the place from which 
tt wae issuer, has been located in the Burdwan district by amu. FH. P. Sistri and 
A. KE. Maitra. and in Goalpart and Kamaripa districts of Assam by N. Vasu 
oml WN. G, Mju. In view of the Inet that Dbekkari whe the seal of one of 
the feudal lords who helped Rimapala, the former view is preferable. 

® For further discussion cf. Ch. cx mfra. * DANI, wu. Te 

® Vikromdinkadero-chanta, mt. 74, 

« Cf Ep. Carn. Devanngere Talug Ins. Nos. 2 and §, and Sudi Ins. El. xv. 
a, 87-09, 104. The earliest roid most have taken place before 1063 ac, for in 
the Kelawadi Ins. of that year Bhogadevarasa, the general of Someivara 1, clans 
to bave conquer] Vonge (El. w. 262). Acha, a feudatory chief of Vikramaditya, 
fed an expedition to Veiga which will be discussed later (see mfra Ch. vin). 





‘ign and that of his two predecessors,’ whose exact nature and : 
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of the Somavamsi ruler of Orissa, named Mahfsivagupta Yayati. 
In one of his grants,’ he states, after enumerating his various 
conquests, that ‘he was cooled by the wind (caused by) profound 
shaking of the sky of Ganda and Radha, and was the full moon im 
the clear sky of Vanga.”? These are beautifully vague phrases, and 
jo not enable us to form any definite conclusion, but it seems to 
refer to some military expeditions against North, West, and East 
Bengal. The date of Mahagivagupta Yayals cannot be determined 
with any degree of certainty. but he may be placed about the middle 
of the eleventh century 4.2 The king of Orissa was evidently 
encouraged by the successful expedition of Rajendra Chola and 
disruption of the Pala empire. There was not perhaps a long 
interval between his triumphant raid and the Karnfita imvasion, 
and while one facilitated the other, the effect of the two was 
ruinous to Bengal. Reference may also be made in this connection 
to another Orissan king, Udyotakezari, who claims lo have clefeated 
the forces of Gauda. The date of Udyotakesar? is not known, but 
he probably flourished in the eleventh century A.D." 

The series of foreign invasions from the west and the south 






must have shaken the Pala kingdom to its very foundations during 


the reigns of Nayapala and his son and successor Vigrahapala I. 
They had not only lost Eastern, Western, and Southern Bengal, 
but their power in Magadha was also being cradually reduced to 
a mere shadow. A clear evidence of this is furnished by four 
imseriptions found at Gaya. Two of these (Nos. 36, 37). dated in 
the year 15 of Nayapala, refer to one Paritosha, his son Sidraka, 
and the latter’s son, called Visvaditya ‘1 one and Viévarapa in the 
other. Nothing is said in the former to dicate the political 
importance of the family, but the Intter says that Gaya was 
protected (paripdlita) for a long time by the strength (bahvor- 
balena) of Sidraka, A third inseription (No. 38), dated in the 
fifth regnal year of Vigrahapila m, bestows vague grandiloquent 
praises upon Siidraka, and says, about Viévarfipa, that he destroyed 
all his enemies. The fourth inscription (No. 5°) of the family 


Sonpar Grant. JBORS, 1. 45-59, 


Mr. BR. D. Banerji attributes the conquest to Mahabhavagupta 1 ((ricen, TUE). 





Bhuraneivurn Ins. JASB. vu. 857, Me. BR. D. Banerji refors Udy 


E 
i | 
a — -othadarg ntury am (EJ. xm. 165), while Mr. B. C. Majumdar places him 


18th century (EI. xm. 239). 


_ * There is a fifth inscription of the fumily (No. 31) which has-not yet bees 
fally deciphered. The published portion contains the name! Paritosha, but 90. 
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issued by king Yakshapila.’ son of Visvaripa, The genealogy 
begins with Sidraka, who is said tu have defeated his enemies and 
driven them to the forest. Then follows a very significant, but 
somewhat obscure, expression about him, t=.." $ri-Sidrakah svayam- 
apijayad-indra-halpo Gaudesvaro nyipati-lakshana-pijoyd-yam.” Dr. 
H. C. Ray has taken this expression to mean that the ‘Lord of 
Gauda paid homage to Sddraka,"" 1 think the expression rather 
investing him as king with proper ceremony. Tn any case, it shows: 
that at the time the record was composed, the pretensions of the 
family rose higher than before. This is further proved by ct 


‘that Sfdraka’s son Viévariipa is now called npipa or k 


‘the very end, where in other inscriptions reference was atest: 
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‘quling Pala king, a wish is expressed that the famous works of = 


kshapala may endure for a long time. A study of these four 
inscriptions shows the gradual decline of the Pala power in. the 
Gaya district during the reigns of Nayapila and Vigrahapala 11.’ 
Thus towards the middle of the cleventh century 4D. the fabric 
of the Pala sovereignty was crumbling to dust. Eastern Bengal, 
West Bengal and Southern Bengal had definitely passed from their 
hands, and their suzerainty over Magadha was reduced to a tere 
name. A tew power, the Varmans, occupied Eastern Bengal, and 
a copperplate of Ratnapala‘ shows that even Kiaimarfipa was 
hurling defiance at the king of Ganda at the beginning or middle 
of the eleventh century «-p. 


vr. Disrwreceation axp TEMPOwAHY Revival 


1. Mahipéla tr (1070-75 AD.) 


| Vigrahapala m had three sons, viz. Muhipala n. Sirapila n, 
and Ramapala. Mahipila, the eldest, succeeded his father. His 
eign was full of troubles. There were conspiracies against the king, 
and he was led to believe that his brother Rimapala was plotting 
fo seize the kingdom for himself. Accordingly Mabipila threw both 


it ‘The ‘Tibetan historian Taranitha mentions that Vakshapila, a son of 
Ramapala, was clocted king three years before the latter's denth (Tar. 251). It 
flustrates the confused character of the histories! tradition preserved hy Taranitha. 
For while Yakshapala might have been o contemporary of Rimapala during the 
early part of the reign of the [alter, and ruled over a portion of the Pala 
territory, be was cerlainly not the son of Ramapila. The fact that Yakshapdla 
fived in Jocal tradition for five centuries attests to his politieal importance. 

*. DENI, 1. B45. ’ DUS. 1 No. 2, pp. W455. 

‘ Bargaon Grant, JASH, uxvi. 11s. 
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Ramapala and Sirapala into prison. But this did not save either 
his throne or his life. Ere long he had to face a well-organised 
rebellion of his vassal chiefs. Mobipila's army wis ill-equipped, 
but disregarding the counsel of his advisers he advanced to fight 
the rebels.. He was defeated and killed, and Varendri passed into 
ihe hands of Divya, a high official of the Kaivarta caste. 

This revolution and the subsequent recovery’ of Varendri by 





Ramapala are described in detail in the contemporary Sanskrit 
Kavya Ramacharite.’ This unique historical document enables us 





to give a critical account of the history of Bengal for half a century 
(1070-1120 a.p.) with wealth of detnils such a& are not available im 
regard to any other period. Unfortunately, the historical value of 
this book is considerably reduced by the fact that its author, 
Sandhyakara Nandi, was a partisan of Raimapala, and cannot be 
regarded as an unprejudiced and impartial critic of either Mahipala 
er the Kaivarta chiefs who were enemies of Rimapala. While, 
therefore, the main incidents in the reign of Mahipala 1, mentioned 
<1 Ramacharita and referred to above, may be regarded as historical, 
we should not accept, without due reservation, the author's deserip: 


§ The tuiyee monuacript of the Sanskrit poem Radmachorita (referred. to ma 
RC. in. the text) was discovered in Nepal in 1607 by Une late Mahamahopadhviys 
Pandit Haraprasid Sastri, The following extracts from bis description will give the 
reader some iden of this important text, the only authentic historic work of 
ancent Bengal known to ws. | 

“Tt is a curious work. It is written throughout in double enfemdre. -... 0+ | 
Read ane way, it gives the connected story of the Kamdyaue. Read another way, 
it gives the history of Rimapiladeva of the Pala dynasty of Bengal. The story 
of Raémayena is known, but the history of Rimapila is not known. So it wold 4 
have heen o dificult tusk to bring out the two meanings ditinetly. But fortunately : 
the ara, contained not only the text of the Ramachanta, but a commentary of the 
frst canto and of 6 (rir, really 85) verses of the sccond, The commentary parlioth 
of the manuscript then abruptly came to an end. The commentary, as may be 
expected, gives fuller ncegunt of the reign of Raimapila than the text.....+ 2 


“The author of the text is Sandhyikarn Nandi, who composed the work in . 
the regen of Madanapila Deva, the second son of Ramapaila. The author enjoyed i 
exceptional opportunities of knenring the events of fiimapila’s reign and those of Ps 


hie suecessors, as his father was the Sandhivigrahika, or the Minister of Peace andl 
War of Rimapala.” 

The text was first edited, by samt. H. P, Sisiri ancl published hy the Aswlic 
Society of Bengal (MASB. m. No. 1). It was re-edited, with » complete com- 







ne 86, ef RE, ne RC* offs no commentary to these versed. For other 1. = | 





- - either may be consulted. For a fuller disctssion (with references) of the hist 
cts dealt with in this chapter cf, Introduction to RO! 
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vt] Character of Mahipaéla 1 


tion of Mahipila as hard-hearted (1. 32),’ not adhering | 
truth or good policy (1, 56) and resorting to fraudulent tricks 
(1. 32, 87) ; particularly, as in one passage (1. 29), he has referred to 
Mahipila as.a good and great king (nijapravara). 

It is to be noted, however, that there is nothing recorded in 
Ramacharite to justify the belief, now generally held on the authority 








two important specific facts, as mentioned above, are noted agai 
Rimapila and Sfirapila (1. 3), the author has the candou 







of arm. Sastri, that Mahipala m was an oppressive king, and that 
: i ol n } ly . 








Ramapaéla, being an able and popular prince, was scheming lo usurp 
the throne (1.37). The author, of course, implies that Rimapila 
had really no such intention. But this ts a point on which we may 
not place full confidence on his opinions and statements, 

The second charge against Mahipala is that he was addicted to 
warfare (1. 22). and that disregarding the advice of his wise an‘ 
experienced ministers, he led a small ill-equipped force against the 
powerful army of the numerous rebel chiefs (ananta-sdmanta-chakra) 
(1. $1). ‘The author has unfortunately omitted all details by which 
we could judge of the actions of the king. He does not say, for 
example, what was the alternative policy suggested by the experiencec 
ministers: and considermg the part played by high officials lke 
Divya, Mahipala may certainly be excused for not putting implicit 
faith in their advice. On the whole, it is impossible, from the 
brief and scattered references in Ramacharita, to form an accurate 
idea either of the reign or of the character of Mahipila 1. It is, 
no doubt, true that he succumbed to o revolt of his feudatory 
chiefs. This does nol, however, necessarily mean, and Ramachanta 
does not support the contention in any way, that the king was 

larly wicked and oppressive to his people, far less that his 
personal character or policy wns the direct or indirect cause of the 

Tt is far more probable that this revolt, like other revolts in 
the Paln kingdom about the same time, was the effect of the 





* ‘The figures within “brackets refer to cantos and verses of RC. 

2 The actial reading of the commentary i ‘bhiifem efyan eaye nifiou 
tayorarakshone yukich prasaktoh.” But srt. Sietri emended the text by omitting 
one ‘ra’ in * taworarakshane" which gives just the apposite meaning. There is te 
justification for this change, ns the contest al the passage supports the actual 


* RC 13. 
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a interpretation appears to be more fair and reasonable, and 1 
2: No SsupoE artes hy the epithet ‘dasyu' which. hardly fits fii with. the 
nee ; — second. : 

ae = = | 
an * ‘The nanie is written variously in RC. as Divya (1, 38), Divvokn (¢; $842 
Se . commentary) and Divcka (t. 31 comm.). — ———— 
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weakness of the central authority and the general tendency of 
disruption in different parts of the kingdom, That king Mahi- 
pala im could not rise equal to the occasion, and his personal gifts 
were not sufficient to enable him to pass safely through the crisis. 
admit of no doubt. But there is nothing to support the view that, 
judged by the ordinary standard, he was a particularly bad king, 
or that he Was in any wey specially responsible for the fall of the 
Pala kingdom. As against this opinion, which is now generally held, 
the extant evidence would in no way militate against the contention 
that Mahipala m was perhaps a victim to circumstances over which 
he had no control, and that, as a king, he was more sinned against 


than sinning. 


2. Varendri under the Kaivarta chiefs 


The part played by the Kaivarta chief Divya’ in the revolution 
that cost Mahipala his life and throne is by no means quite clear. 
From one passage im Ramacharita (1. 38), it seems Very likely that 
Divya was a high official under Mahipaéla. There is no specific 
reference in Rdmacharita that he headed the rebellion of the fendatory 
chiefs, or even took part in their encounter with Mahipala. Yet 
it is expressly mentioned that the Kaivarta king occupied a major 
portion of the kingdom after having killed king Mahipila (1- 2h). 
Further light is thrown on this episode by the verse 1- as. It says 
that Varendri, the ancestral home of the Palas, was seized. by 
Divya, who was a dasyu and wpadhi-vrati. The interpretation of 
the latter phrase has given rise to much. controversy. The com- 
mentary explains vrata as some action undertaken as an obligatory 
duty, and then adds, chhadmani vrati. Chhadman, like upadha, 
means ‘plea, pretext, fraud, dishonesty, trick’ etc., and the natural 
interpretation of the two qualifying epithets is that Divya was 
really a villain, though he pretended that his actions were inspi 
by a sense of duty. In other words, though his real motive in rising 
against the king was nothing but ambition and self-aggrandisement, 
he hid it under the clonk of a patriotic action. According to the 
other interpretation, Divya was not a rebel at heart, but had to 
f duty. The first 
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Tt seems to be quite clear from this possage ns well as the 
scattered references throughout the first canto of Rdmacharita, that 
its author regarded Divya as an evil-doer, and his seizure of the 
throne as a rebellion, pure and simple We could hardly expect 
any other view from the court-poet and a loyal official of the Palas, 
and probably the author unduly exaggerated the faults and short- 
comings of the enemy. It is quite likely that a writer, belong 
to Divra's party, would have represented him cae paore Sata ERE 
light. But the fact remains that the RdmacdAarita, the only 
avijence 5% present sviieiie tp bs, Snes h.2e Sey Wie eae 
the view, sedulously propagated by a section of writers ri 
that Divya was prompted to seize the throne by the: highly patriot 
‘motive of saving the country from the oppressions of the ru 
Cat he Gah, the nds Oe Ke 
‘called to the throne by the mnited voice of the people to save them 
in a great crisis? In spite of strong popular sentiments to the 
contrary, we are bound to presume, until further evidence is avail- 
able, that like so many other rebels in all ages and countries, Divys, 
a highly placed officer of State, took advantage of the wea 
of the central authority, the confusion in the kingdom, and ure 
also of dissensions among the royal brothers, to kill his master and 
king, and seize the throne for himself. There is no need to invent 
pretexts, or to offer excuses, for an act which was in that age BERN 
uousual por regarded as unnatural." 

As already noted above, Ramacharita is silent on the poimt 
whether Divya actually joined the rebellion of the feudal chiefs. 
The natural inference is, of course, that he was the leader of this 
rebellion which proved successful and gave him the throne. It 1s, 
















7 ‘Thos v.14 12 refers to the Kuivarin chief na ‘bad king’ (/ufsita mah 

Kainarta-npipab) ; y. 0. 94 refere to unholy of unfortunate civil revolution (anitom 

iplacaw): and v. 1. 27 describes the affray or disturbance (damaram) 
enused by the enemy ns o world calamity (bhowarga dpadam) . 

* A movement was recently set on foot by o section of the Kaivarta or 
Mahishya community in Bengal to perpetunle the memory of Divya, on the basis 
‘ol the view-points noted above. They refused to regard him aso rebel, and held him 
up aaa great hero called to the throne by the people of Varendsi to save it from 
the oppressions of Mahipila o. An annunl ceremony, Diryo-empitewterra, was 
organised by them, and the speeches made on these oreasions by eminent historians 
like Sir Jodunath Sarkar, Rai Bahadur Rame Prosod Chanda, and Dr. Upendra Nath 
Ghoshal, who presided over these functions, sought to support the popular views 
fof Didratavarsha, 1942, pp. 18). This movement died a naturel death within 
a few yeura. 

© Por « detoliled discussion of the point, and a view of Divyo's rebellion in 
its true perspective, cf. Dr. R, C. Majumdar's article “The Revolt of Diwneka 
ogeinat Moahipila uw and other revolts in Bengal’ (DUS. 1. No. 2, pp. 185 ff). 
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however, also not improbable, 


that he played a waiting game, and 


as soon as the army of Mahipala was worsted in the battle-ficld, 
he boldly seized the throne and killed the king. Whatever view 
may be correct, there is no doubt that Mahipala met his death in 


the hands of Divya, and no 


t during t 


as has been upheld by some." 
the throne, Divya probably came into 
king of Eastern Bengal. The Beliva 


After his accession to 
conflict with Jatavarman, 


copper-plate of Bhojavarman claims 


disgrace the strength of the 
come to any definite conclusion 


he reign of his nephew Bhima, 


that “ Jitavarman brought to 


arms of Divya.” Tt 1s impossible to 
from such an isolated reference, 


beyond the obvious fact that the two independent kingdoms af 
Varendri and Vanga were hostile to each other. 


OF the activities of Divy 
Ramacherita tells us very little. 
of the family ruled in succession 


a, after he had usurped the throne. 
But the fact that three members 
(1. 


39) shows that Divya made 


his position quite secure in Varendri. Not only did Ramapila’s 


efforts to recover Varendri prov 
dominions seem to have been 


(Ins. No 46, V. 15). These prove 
powerful ruler. He was syeceeded by his younger brother Rudoka, 
but nothing is known of him. 

The next king Bhima,’ the son 
the author of Raémacharita. He devotes 


highly praised as a ruler by 


seven verses (IT. 21-27) to a very 
personal virtues of Bhima and the riches and strength of his 


e futile (1. 40-41), but even his own 
‘nvaded by Divya or his partisans 


that Divya was an able and 


and successor of Rudoka, 


flattering description of the 


kingdom. It is not, however, easy to reconcile all these praises with 
the statement that Varendri was oppressed with cruel taxation 


before Rimapala’s conquest 


(m1. 27). 


the reign of Bhima. On the whole, 
and prosperity (1. 30) after the period 
of turmoil that must have accompanied or followed the expulsion 


that Bhima restored peace 


of the Palas, and that the 


Kaivarts 


kingdom on a strong foundation.* 


1 ¢f, Dr. U. N. Ghoshal’s 


p. 19. Tt is troe that verse 1. 20 o 
qmurdered Mahipila. But verse 1s o 


Presidential 


Divya wat alive after Raimapala hed » i 


a ‘s . 


“= TR. 14; also injra p. 108. 


Mahipal, séeording to AC, (1. 29), must, 
who was not a king at that time. 


8 Ap he expression * yuthokta-kramena * in 


"Divya. Radoka, and Bhinw ruled 
* ‘The naine of Bhima has been pre 


in Unbroken stereeenin. 


and, therefore, presumably im 
we may reasonably conclude 


rulers had built up their Dew 


Address st the Dieya-empiti<ateaet. 


{ RC. does not name the Kaivarta king #0 
f the Manahali cr. (Ins. No. 46) prove thal 
ascended the throne, ie alter the death of © A: 


Me ectne. be Divya, and not BAA 


the commentary io & 59 proves that + 








vi. Reign of Ramapéla 155 


While Bhima Was busy consolidating his Oe IOL 7 in Varendri, 
preparations were going on beyond his frontier which ultimately 
overwhelmed him and destroyed the fortunes of bis family. 


Ti has been noted above that Rimapala and his elder brother 
Garapala were both in prison when Mahipila m was defeated by 
is not expressly stated. xn. Sastri’s statement that “they were 
reseved by their friends," presumably even before the revolution, 
is not borne out by RC. It is clear, however, that somehow or other 
they managed to escape and leave Varendri. Although there is no 
subsequent reference to Sirapala in RC., it is clear from v-. 14 
the Manahali copper-plate of Madanapila (No. 46) that Sirapiln 
ascended the throne. Of the events of his reign we know nothing. 
But the silence of RC. about Sirapala’s later history does not justify 
the assumption made by R. D. Banerji that he was murdered by 
Rimapila All that we may reasonably infer is that Sirapala 
played no part in the great task of recovering Varendri, which 
devolved, after his death, upon his younger brother Ramapila who 
sueceeded him. ) 

“After the usurpation of the throne of Varendri by Divya, 
over the remaining part of the Pils kingdom, which probably 
evaded at first parts of Magadha and Réghé, and was later 
confined to Vanga or a part of it’ 

For some time, Ramapila remained inactive, unable to adopt 
any effective means to recover Varendn (1. 40). But then some 
new danger arose, and afler consultation with his sons and ministers, 
he resolved on firm and prompt action (1. 42), The exact nature 
‘of this new danger is not disclosed in RC. but perhaps it refers to 
Divya’s campaigns ngainst Ramapila referred to above. It was 





Bogra is still known os Bhimer Jangal. xm. Sastri held the view (Re! 15) that 
Bhima ‘built a Damara, a suburban city, close to the capital of the Pala empire’ 
The only foundation for the statement ia the expression wrongly read by him a 
‘damaram-upapuram” in the commentary to L 27. The expression, as correctly 
cen in AC.! wis, "damaram-upoplaram, shows that there is no reference to any 
city, far leas to any capital city, founded by Bhima, us Mr. RB. D. Banerji imagined 
(PB. 01; BI. 21). 

2 RC? 18. ® BY. 290. 

* cp RC! xxm. where evidences are discussed with full references. The 
colophon of a xis. proves the rule of Ramapala in Maratha m his 25th renal year 
(Sastri-Cat. 1. 105). 
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probably the danger of losing even the remaining part of his 
kingdom that forced Ramapéila to activity.’ 

In sheer despair Ramapala begged for help in all possible 
quarters, The proud inheritor of the throne of Dharmapala and 
Devapala literally travelled from door to door with a view to 
enlisting the sympathy and support of the powerful chiefs who were 
formerly, and many of whom still nominally, his vassal chiefs (1. 45). 
His efforts proved successful. By a Invish offer of land and 
enormous wealth, he gained over to his side a number of powerful 
chiefs who possessed well-equipped forces (1. 45). The detailed list 
of these independent or semi-independent chiefs of Bengal, contained 
in RC.2 must be regarded as of utmost historical importance. Apart 
from giving us an accurate idea of the strength of Ramapéla in that 
supreme hour of trial, this list of de facto independent chiefs furnishes 
a vivid and interesting picture of the political dismemberment of 
Bengal caused by the decline of the power and authority of the Palas. 
_ Foremost among Ramapala’s allics was his maternal uncle 
Mathana, better known as Mahana, the Rash(rakita chief who 
joined Ramapdla with his two sons, Mahimandalika Kahnaradeva 
and Suvarnadeva, and his brother's son Mahapratihara Sivarijadeva. 
Next in point of importance was Bhimayaéas, the king of Pithi and 
lord of Magadha. The exact location of Pithi is not known but it 
was certainly in Bihar? Of the other allied chiefs that joined 
Ramapala in his expedition against Varendri, Ramacharita specifi- 
cally mentions only the following - 

1. Viraguna, king’ of Kotatavi in the south.” 


' ‘The new danger might also refer to the invasion of the Paramiirn king 
Lakshmardeva who ruled some time before av. 1007, the earliest known date of Ii 
successor (DANI. u. 982). Tt ig mid that “desirous of capturing matchless 
Mephants lie first proceeded to Hari's quarter (ie. the east," and “then, Jue & 
dread, entered the town of the Lord of Ganda” (v. 38, B1. 1. 186, 192)- Tt is 
not certain whether he entered Ganda (which was then probably in possession of 
Divyn or Bhima), or the capital city of Ramapaln, who bore the tithe, or at least 
was known as, the Jord of Gauda. In any case, we cannot sy anything about the 
nature and result of this raid by the Paramiira king. 

* RC. 2 5, 6, § The text fives the names in a very cryptic fornt. These 


would not have been intelligible but for the commentary, which not only gives the 5 
fall riame- of each King and the locality of his kingdom, but also ads some Tis | ~ 
details in-cmany cases. For a full discussion of these ef. RC2 pp, xxv-xxvin, which 
leo. give references to authorities for tho brief statements made in the texts r+ Ge 
2 Ch ch. x § 5 infra. — (ee 

4 ‘Phe word ‘king" is ued where the commentary expresaly mentions @07° 
royal epithet. In other cases the word ‘ruler’ haa been used. - "a 
 ® Kote may be identified with Kolesy tw the east of Viehpuper. 
Aisid-Abberi refers to Mahal Kot-<des (Transl. 1. 144)- According to Beames, it 








vi. The allies of Ramapéla Ky 


2, Jayasitnha, king of Dandabhukti (Midnapur district). 

4. Vikramaraja, ruler of Bala-Balabhi+ 

4. Lakshmisira, lord of Apara-Mandiira (Hooghly district),” 
and head of the group of feudal chiefs of the forest 

5. Sirapala, ruler of Kujavati (about M4 miles north of 
Nayadumka in Santal Parganas) .* 

@. Rudragikhara, ruler of Tailakampa (Manbhum district) .* 

7. Bhiskara or Mayagalnsithha, king of Uchchhala. 

8, Pratapasimha, king of Dhekkariya (Dhekuri near Katwa 

in the Burdwan district) ." 

9. Narasithhirjuna, king of Kayangala-mandala (south of 





The former identification ssems more likely. 

1 sent. H. P. Sastri identified it with Bagdi (AC.1 14). Bila-Balabhi, according 
to RC, was close to Devagrima which is located by N. Vasu in Nadiya (VJT. 108). 
Aini-Akbori mentions *Deul' which is identified by Beames with the ancient 
stone fort of Deulgion on the boundary of the districts of Midnapur and Balasore: 
If this Deulgion represents ancient Devagrima, we may find in the pargand of Bibli 
(also referred to in Ain-i-Akbari) a contracted form of old Bala-Balubhi. Bibl has 
been identified with Pipli, the site of the enrlest ish factory in Bengal, at the 





wer in the South” VIRAS. 1896, p. 196). Mandiran is now known ax Bhitargarh 
Mandiran (for Blochman’s identificatina, ef. Proc. ASE. 1470, p. 117), about seven 


miles west of the town of Jahanalad! or Arambagh on the Darkeswar river, De 
Barro’s map (ec. 1550 Ap.) shows Mandaram as on important city on a branch 
of the Gangs river, almost due south of Saptagraiun. Aceording |o Beumes, a 
Iocal Pandit derives the name from Manda (bad) and aranya (forest). Apeira- 
Mandira has also been interpreted as on the other side of Mandira, the famou 
hill about 30 miles south of Bhagalpur (JA. 1930, p. @44). 

“© G, Mitra, Birbhiimer /tihim, 1. 50. 

® Identifi\ed with Telkupi. The region is still known os Sikharbham, perhaps 
eiter the royal family (VJ/, 190). Ain--Akbari refers to the parpand Shergarh, 
commonly called Sakharbhum. Beames identifies it with Sikharbhumi, “an immense 
pargand occupying the whole western angle of Burdwan between the Dimedar and 
Ajay rivers” (JAS. 1600, pp. 106-7). 

© ‘This has been identified with ‘Jam Ujhial,’ » pargeed in Borbhum (VII, 
100). Mr. R. D. Banerji objects to this identification on the ground that there 
are many other pargands called Ujhiol (B8/. 280-00), a fact already pointed out 
hy Beames, who takes the word to mean ‘high land’ (JRAS. 1906, p. BS). 

4 Wf. 290, The location of Dhekkari in Assam, originally propounded by 
Mr. N. Vueu, and supported by Mr. N. G. Majumdar (/B. 150) is less likely. 

' "The old town of Kankjol lies near the Est Indian Tailway line whout 
20 miles south of Rajmahal, For a detailed account cf, Beames in JRAS. 1806, p. 94. 
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10. Chandirjuna of Sankatagrima.’ 

ll. Vijayaraja of Nidrivali- 

12, Dvorapavardhana, ruler of Kautimbi (Rajshahi or 
Bogra district). 

13. Soma of Paduvanvi.' 

In addition to Mahana, Bhimayasas, and the thirteen rulers 
mentioned above, Ramapila was joined by other allied chiefs whose 
names are not given (u. 6). An analysis of the list shows that, 
leaving aside the localities whose identity is unknown or doubtful, 
almost all the allies of Ramapaila belonged to South Bihar and 
South-West Bengal. 

If the identification of Kausimbi with Kusumbi in either 
Rajshahi or Bogra be accepted, we must hold that Riimapaila’s 
diplomacy succeeded in attaching isolated chiefs, even of Varendri, 
to his side. This must have proved disastrous to the cause of Bhima, 
as he was now liable to attack from within. Besides, it proves that 
Varendri. did not solidly stand by him, and there was disruption 
within the newly founded kingdom. 

Being joined by the large and well-equipped forces of the 
confederate chiefs, consisting of cavalry, elephants, and infantry, 
Ramapila felt strong enough to make an attempt towards the 
recovery of Varendri. He despatched a force under his Mahi- 
pratihara, the Rashtrakiita Sivaraja, which crossed the Ganges and 
devastated Varendri (1. 47-49). There is no reference to any pitched 
battle, but presumably the frontier guards of Bhima were defeated, 
and the way was made clear for the crossing of the main force (1. 50). 








As soon as Sivaraja reported to Ramapala that his army had 

occupied the frontier posts, the entire force of Ramapila | i 

= 

| ¥ Aini-Akbari refers to the pargend ‘Sakot' in sarkar Salgaon. The uate : 

‘Sabot resembles ‘Saiketn,’ but Beames emends the former as Siguna (fRAS. S06, 00 

p. 104). Sankatagréma is orobably the same as Sathka-kota, referred to in Vollila- 
chorita (11.4) and Sankandt referred to in Tabagdt-i-Nasirt (ef. Ch. vin. App. 1, 1. 

* Cf. RC? xxv. u 2 

® Mr. BR. D. Banerji identifies it with the “modem pargand of Kusumba im a 


the Rajehahi district." (J4SB. NS. x. 125). But it may also be identified with 
the pargend Tappe Kusumbi in the Bogra district. . 

‘ arac. Saistri doubtfully identifies Paduvanvi with Pabna (mc. 14), but 
there ia no evidence in support of it, exept the similarity of the two names. 
416). The name Paunan may be easily derived from Paduvanva. ' : 

‘Bimilarly, Paduvanvi resembles Piodumba, o village mentioned in a manuscript 












aravigint of Bhigavatachirya, dated Saka 1620 (=1008 4), : 





‘of Krishna-premo-taratigin 
and preserved in the Dacca University. This village Piodumbs, is said to be in 
Bega Bijanagar’ and ‘serkar Panjara.’ Bijanagar is mentioned ms @ J ad gegen 


ef aerker Pinjorn or Panjara (Ain. mr. 196) and comprised. the greater part of 


wir ea —_— 7 t 
Pa. ee, é; 

i . —— | 

j 
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the Ganges by means of a flotilla of boats, and safely reached the 
“northern bank” (n. 9-11). The express reference in RC. to the 
“northern bank” seems to show that Ramapdls proceeded from his 
base in Central or Southern Bengal, and crossed the Padma. This 
supports the view, mentioned above, that at the time of this 
expedition, Vaniga was the chief stronghold of Ramapdla’s power. 
But the considerable shiftings of the courses of the Ganges and the 
Padma rivers preclude any definite conclusion." 
After Raimapila had crossed the Ganges with his huge army, 
Bhima opposed him, and a pitched battle took place. The 
tumultuous battle which is described in nine verses (1. 12-20) was 


conducted with vigour and ferocity on each side, Both Bhima and 


| took a very active part in it, and kept close to cach other 

(a. 14). But ‘by an evil turn of destiny,’ Bhima, seated on his 
elephant, was taken prisoner, This decided the fate of the battle. 
Bhima’s army fled and his camp was plundered by the * unrestraimed 
soldiers’ of Ramapila (m. 20-30). But shortly after the capture of 
Bhima, his forces were rallied by his friend Hari, who put up 2 
valiant fight and at first scored some successes (mo. S8ff).: But 
Ramapala’s son, who was put in charge of the fight, “ exhausted the 
golden pitchers by his war-time gifts" (u. 43), and evidently 
managed to create some discord between Hari and Bhimn’s followers 
which caused obstruction to cach other (1. 41). Finally, Hari was 
won over This sealed the fate of Bhima’s army, and the whole 
of his kingdom lay prostrate before Ramapala. 

After having crushed this rismg, Ramapdla wreaked a terrible 
vengeance upon Bhima. Bhima was taken to the place of execution 
where important members of his family were killed before his very 
eyes. Then Bhima himself was killed by means of a ‘ multitude of 
arrows’ {m. 45-49)." Thus ended the life of Bhima and the rebellion 
in Varendri. 

After the final collapse of the forces of Bhima, Rimapaila took 
possession of his immense riches, and “occupied after a long time 
the dearest land of Varendri” (1m. 1). His first task was, of course, 
the restoration of peace ond order, We learn from AC. that im 
addition to the insecurity of life and property caused by the late 
troubles, the country was suffering from heavy ond oppressive 
taxation (m. 27). Rimapila reduced the taxation, promoted 
cultivation, constructed great works of public utility, and introduced 





* Cf mupra pp. 5 &f. 
® This aecount racienlly differs from the version of so. FL. P. Sastri. For 
* For Hamapéla’s conduct towards Bhima, ef. ACS xxr-xxx. 
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regular administration. The country was rid of the frightful rule ; 
the (wholesale) massacre and arson caused by the enemies was 
removed : and the land, being brought under cultivation, flourished. 
Ramapala left the cares of government to his son (or sons) who, 
acting under his orders, maintained good government and restored 

Rimapala fixed his capital at Riamévati2 Whether the city 
was founded by him, or he improved an already existing place, is not 
quite clear. The RC, gives a long description of its beauty and 
splendour, and it appears from luter records (No. 46) that the 
city continued to be the capital of the Palas till the end. 

After having consolidated his power in Varendri, Ramapéala 
made gn attempt to re-establish the old glory of the dynasty by 
subjugating neighbouring territories in the east and south, The AC. 
tells us (mr. 44) that Rimapila was propitiated by a Varman king 
of the East for the latter’s own protection (or deliverance), and 
presented by him with an elephant and his own chariot... This 
Varman king must have belonged to the well-known dynasty ruling 
in East Bengal with Vikramapura as capital.* 

Ramapala also carried his conquests further and brought 
Kamariipa under his control, The victorious campaign was evidently 
led by an allied or feudal chief who was greatly honoured by 
Ramapila (mm, 47). The vanquished king of Assam was probably 
Dharmapala.” 


' Ch A¢* m. 27, 3,. 42. 
| ® RC. w. 1-8. The expression ninw-semarpite-rijya might refer to one ot 
more sons: ¥. 6 also refers to Rajyap@la, and his brother. : 
" See apra p. 2. 
4 For the erroneous charncter of act, Sastri’s views in this respect, cf. 
° The history of the Varman dynasty fos been diseussed in ch. ver. The 
‘Varman king, referrel to in AC, is probably Harivarman, and it is tempting to | 
identify him with the chief Hari, the great friend of Bhima, who rallied the forces | 
of the latter after his defeat, and fought stubbornly with Riimapiila. Reference i 
made to a chief called Hari im 4 eobeequent verse of AC. and it is very reasonable 
to hold that the same person is referred to. Ji would then appear that after the 







death of Bhima, Ramapila won over Hari (now called isa or king) to bis side, 
and established him in a position of great influence (mu. 32). We are further told 


that the two kings, meaning prevumably Rimapala and Hari, both of whom 
rich in cavalry and very powerful, met together in Ramiivati and shone for = 
appears plausible, there is no definite evidence in support of it, de 
. “ In the absence of a fairly weeurate knowledge of the chronology + 2 
‘kings of Kamaripa, it is impossible to suy, with any degree of certainty. who il 
penne Rapeetes shot this time. Hoernle assigned Fatuapila to the first half 


. 
fi 


Naga (serpent), Soma (moon), or Gaigi, which are the familys 
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Rimapfila also tried to expand his power in- the south. The 
task was no doubt facilitated by the fact that the feudatory chiefs 


of Radha had rallied to his standard, and were evidently attached 


to his cause. Presutnably with their help, he invaded Orissa and — 


extended his conquests up to Kalinga.’ Orissa was at that time 
in a state of political disintegration. The later Eastern Ganga kings 
of Kalitiga were trying to expand their dominions in the north, 
King Devendravarman Rajaraja clims to have conquered Odradesa 








Dharmapala may be regarded as the contemporary of Ramapila (Kam. Ads, 140), 
For other views, ef. JHQ. x11. 630. 

~The Silimpur Stone Ins, (EZ. xm. 288) refers to king Jayapala of Kamartipa 
(y. 82) whose name is not inchided in the official list of kingy of Kimardpa (Kam. 
Sas, 140 ff). Hie mny be the unknown allied king, who conquered Kamaripa far 
Raimapaln. Put it is slo not impossible that the ‘highly honoured * 
whose revolt is referred to in the Kamali Grant (No. 40), waa the alited! eirge aal 
eomguercr of Kamaripa, arnt. Séatri's view that Mayans was the name of this 
conqueror (ACS 14) 1s due to en error in the rending of the text (RC? xxxm). 

* The incident is referred to in a verse (mm. 45) which mms as follows :— 

et rae ee a eee 
in _ the fineage of the ornament of Rhava (Siva) (Bhava-bhishana-rantaté), aus 


ae 
vanquished king of Utkala belonged, has been variously — interpreted, inmamuch ss 





and restore! jt to the Nigaverhdis (RO* 14), Mr. B.D. Banerji_ accepted this 
view (Bi. 203). . his ti shana, 
but interpteted the verse in an sftogether different way. He -trnsetated’R ne 
follows: "Himephla favoured (or reinstated) the vanquished ‘king of Uthala 
who pomessed the territory of a Bhava-bhiehanasontati (ie. the Nigas).” He 
that this king of Uthala was either Harivarman or his son who had overthrown 
« Nag king mand made himself master of Utkala (iB. 80). 
The Nigavathdt kings are known from epigraphic records to have ruled in 
Bastar State in the Central Provinces, and possibly these kings are referred to 
t 43 os having been defeated by Ramapaila. It seems to refer to 
“Bhogali* ox the territory of the Niigas, and the lexicographer Hemachandra 
refers to Bhogivali as the Naga scien: ©? The inscriptions of the kings ruling in 
Bastar Stele at the beginning of the twelfth cxitury am call them 
* Nagovemsodbhora Bhogovati-pura-ver-eivara" (EI. re. 160ff: ‘x. sf): The 
Nagavamdi kings are not, however, known to have ruled in Orizen proper, ie, the 
territory between the river Suvarnarckhi and the Chilka Lake. The Nagavashll 
king Somesvarndeva, who ruled ot the beginning of the twelfth century an. refers 
to the king of Udra as o rival (EI. x. 26). Tt is, therefore, more reasonable to 
hold thet the king of Utkala, defeated by Rimapila, belonged to the Somavatiii 
dynasty which is known to have been ruling in Orissa in the eleventh century a.. 
(DANI. + 398%). One of the Somavatnii rulers, Mnhidivagupia Yayiti, ms 
toled above {p. 148) claims to have raided Ganda and Radha. One of the {nat 
kings of this dynasty is named Udyotakedari, and this dynasty is probably to be 


@1 





es 
be 
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some time before 1075 ao.’ Evidently the conquest of Orissa was 
not complete, for his son, the famous Anantavarman Chodagatga 
(1076-1147 aD.), replaced the fallen lord of Utknla, some time 
before 1112 ax.2 and claims m an inscription, dated 1118 A.B. to 
be decorated with the rank of entire sovereignty over the whole of 
Utkala. It appears, however, that Orissa was not finally conquered 
and annexed to the Eastern Ganga empire till shortly before 1135 a.p., 
for in an mscription' dated in that year, Anantavarman refers to 
his newly made conquests of three quarters including Utkala. It 
is probable that shortly after this he removed his capital to the 
city of Cuttack in Orissa.® 

While the Eastern Gatigas were thus steadily encroaching upon 
Orissa from the south, that hapless country was also exposed to 
attacks from the north. We know from Ramacharita that Jayasimha, 
king of Dandabhukti, had defeated Karnakedari, king of Utkala, 
before he joined Rimapala in his expedition against Bhima. Rama- 
pala’s conquest of Utkala might have been a continuation of the 
old campaign, and was undoubtedly facilitated by the suecess of his 
allied feudal chief. But it is also not unlikely that his invasion of 
Utkala was inspired by the dread of the rapidly growing power of 
the Eastern Gangas. Subsequent conquests of Anantavarman 
Chodaganga right up to the bank of the Ganges" show that Rama- 


identified with the Keaari dynasty which, according to Madli-patji or the 
Chronicles of Orixsa, ruled in that kingdom til it was conquered by Chodagaiga in ! 
7182 op. The AC. refers to o king of Utkaln named Karpakesari who was defeated : 
by Jayasisaha, king of Dapdabhukti and an ally of Rimapala (1. 6). This 
definitely proves the rule of Keiari kings in Orissn during the reagn of K | 
| i to Médla-paiiji, Suvarnukesari, the last ruler of this line, was on the i 
throne between ¢. 1198-82 anv. Mr. N. N. Das Gupta even goes ao far a to 
asert that the Bhava-biishasa of AC. means Keénri dynasty, as the serpents are 
but the Keéara or mane of Siva (IA. um. 244). According to Mr. R. P. Chanda. 
the king of Utkala referred to in RC. wus Chodugaiga of the Gariga dynasty 
which traced its descent from the moon (GA. 41). 

'  Dirghasi Ins, v. 5. El. ww. 31411. 

* Koerni cr. JANRS. 1. 118 fi. 

* Vieampatam cr. fA, xyvo. 105i, | = 

' Ge-Kfirmmnm. Ins. SH. v. No. 2995; quoted by R. Subba Rao (JAHRS. 
vu. 57, 50, 64). , 

* The Madlé-paaji states that Chodagniga slefeated the inst king of the 
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© According to Sri-Karmam Ina. (8H. y. No, 1885), dated 1185 4.2. Ananta- 
varman Chodagaige returned in that year to his capital afte —subdning. the 
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pala’s apprehensions were not probably without some reasonable 
foundations. As Anantavarman Chodaganga and Ramapala both 
claim to have favoured or re-instated the lord. of Utkala, it is not 
difficult to infer that Orissa was only a pawn in a bigger game, and 
that the two rival kings tried to thwart each other's ambition by 
putting up their protégés on the throne of Orissa, It may be 
surmised from what has been said above that Ramapala's protege 
was a Somavamal KeSari king. Evidently this Kesari king had been 
defeated by Rajarajn Devendravarman, ¢.1075 AD. and replace! 
by a nominee of the latter. Some time later Ramapila helped the 
defeated king (or his suecessor) and re-instated him. About I172 a.p. 
Anantavarman Chodagaiga again replaced the old king, set up by 


“Tn this way the duel between the Pala and Eastern Ganga 
kings was carried on at the expense of the unfortunate kingdom of 
Orissa. Tt was not perhaps till after the death of Rimapila that 
the Gaiga king succeeded m finally conquering Orissa and annexing 
++ to his dominions. For, according to Rémacharita, Rimapala 
protected the whole country right up to Kalitiga by destroying the 
nigdcharos.’ In this word niséchara, which means thief or ‘ chora,” 
there may be a veiled allusion to the Ganga king Choda-Ganga. 
Rimapala was undoubtedly helped in his task of keeping the 
Ganga king in cheek by the serous danger in which the latter was 
cavolved in the south. The Chola king Kulottunga (1070-1118 a.) 
‘waded the Ganga dominions, and during the closing years of the 
eleventh, and possibly also in the early years of the twelfth century, 
the Cholas penetrated to the northernmost parts of Kalinga. 
Whether Ramapala had actually formed an allinnce with the Chola 





87), Accorting to the inscriptions of Anantaverman Chodugaign, Naradiiha 1 
and Naresitnha wW. Anantavarman's enrprre extended to the Godavari m the south, 
the city of Midhwoapurt or Midnapur in the north, the Bay of Bengal in the 
east ani! the Eastern Ghats in the west (4URS. vi. 215). The Kendupaton 
Plater refer to the destruction of the king of Mandarn's capital by Chodagnign and 
his struggle on the banks of the Ganges (JASB. ix. 220 ff) . 

2 at 45. Mr. N. G. Majomdar inferred also from RC. wm. 42 that Ramapala 
advanced wp to the sen-coast of Orissa (IB. 29). But this view is wrong (ef. the 
commentary and English translation of the verse in RC). 

© ‘The account of the Kali war ol Kulottiga im _iven in. delads in the 
Tamil work Kaliigattupparoni (1A, x1x. 329 ff.) and. this, i corroborated by the 
Dedhshirima Ins. (2/. xxm 1388). According to thts recon!, the general of 
Kalotintigs “reduced to ashes ihe whole of Kaliiga country, defented the Ganga 
king. destroyed m batt Devendravarman tite others, ancl planted Bo pilor af 
victory on the borders of the Ora country.” As the editor points out, * the 
earliest notice of the conquest of Kalifga in the records of Kulottuiga occurs in 
a stone insription dated in the 26th year (=1000 4.5), and as this is repeated in 
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king we do not know. The Tamil poem Kulingattupparani, which 
describes the Chola conquests of North Kalinga, also gives a long 
list of peoples who paid tributes to Kulottunga. It includes 
Vangas, Vaigilas, and Magachas. Kulottunga also assumed. the 
title “Lord of the earth lying between the river Ganges and the 
river Kaveri.’ Such general statements are, however, liable to 
suspicion, and cannot be accepted as historical, though it is not 
impossible that Ramapala might have thought it politic to maintain 
friendly relations with the Chola king by nominally acknowledging 
his suzerainty over the disputed border Innd. For about this time 
the Chola king was carrying on hostilities against both the Eastern 
Gafgas and the Later Chalukyas. As Ramapila’s territory was also 
invaded by both these powers, he might have sought to make 
allinnce with the Cholas fer securing support against the common 
enemies. 

In a significant passage in Ramacharita (ut. 24), the expression 
‘adharita-Karndjekshana-lila" is used to describe the condition of 
Varendri. The only reasonable interpretalion seems to be that 
Varendri was successfully guarded against the longing eyes of the 
Karnatas In other words, the Karnitas made attempts to conquer 
Bengal, but were prevented by Ramapala from doing so. 

The Karnata country was at this time ruled by the Chalukya 
king Vikramaditya v1. Reference has already been made above to 
the invasions of Bengal by him and his predecessors. A feudatory 
chief of the Chalukya king named Acha also claims to have carried 
on raids against Bengal towards the close of the eleventh or the 
beginning of the twelfth century? But even far more important 
than these raids was the establishment of two Karyata ruling families 
within the boundaries of the Pala kingdom. These were the Senas RK 
in West Bengal, and Nanyadeva in Mithili or North Bihar, The — 5 
Senas were kept in check by Ramapaln, though they ultimately 
drove the Palas from Bengal, and their history has been deait with 
in a separate chapter. But, for the time being, Nanyadeva proved : 
a far more dangerous foe, Up to the end of Mahipala r’s reign, at 
any rate, Mithili was included in. the Pala dominions, How long 







the inscriptions of the Soh year and after, one is strongly ‘nectined. to beliewe thal — 
this shorld have token place in or a little before An. 1006," = 
There might have been on invasion of Kalinga by Kulotiufiga in pereb: ss 
biter then 1000 av, For some of the inscriptions of the king dated i the 42nd 
and 45th yeors of his reign refer to an Invasion of Kaliiga in whieh the ‘im 
himeelf is said to have ect fire to Kalitym, destroyed in battle a num L 


himself i : ber of ct | 
and took possession of the seven Kalifiges (EJ. xxm. 141), Cf, alto Color, 1 Ly 


' Drdkshirima Ins, dated 1116 an, (SI. 1. No. 1089). == 
 * Bee supra p. 17, ° See infra. p.. 208. ¢ See ch. vin infra 
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the Palas continued to rule in that region, it is now difficult to 
Nanya,! a feudatory chief of Karnatic origin, ascended the throne 
of Mithila in 1097 a.v., and his dynasty ruled over that province 
for a long time. He claims to have broken the powers of Vanga 
and Gauda. The ruler of Vanga, with whom Ninyadeva fought, 
was prohably Vijayasena who also claims. m his record to have 
defeated Nanya. The lord of Gauda was probably Ramap: ln ; for, 
conquered Mithila in 1097 a.n. without coming into conflict with 
Ramapala. In any case, it seems certain that Mithila definitely 

















was the Gahadavalas. The founder of this dynasty, Chandrad 
flourished during the last quarter of the eleventh century A.D, The 
dynasty ruled over nearly the whole of modern U.P., and their chief 
seat of authority was probably Benares. Although the imperial city 
of Kanauj was included in their dominions, and the kings styled 
themselves as lords of Kanyakubja, they were not infrequently 
referred to as kings of Benares or Kaai-’ 

As the boundary of the Gihadavala kingdom probably touched 
that of the Palas, hostility between the two was natural, and almost 
inevitable, The first reference to the conflict occurs in the Rahan 
Grant,’ dated 1109 a.v., which describes Govindachandra, son of the 
reigning Gahadavila king Madanapéla, as “ terrific in cleaving the 
frontal globes of arrays of irresistible mighty large elephants from 
Gauda.” The king of Gauda with whom Govindachandra fought 
was undoubtedly Ramapala. The expression used m the Gaihadavila 
grant docs not imply any decisive victory, far less territorial con- 
quest, on the part of the Gahadavala prince, but certainly pays a 
high tribute to the forces of the Palas. We do not know whether 
the clash was due to the aggressive action on the part of the Palas 
or of the Gahadavilas, but the lutter view is more probable. 

The result of the conflict during Ramopala’s reign 1s perhaps 
indicated by the expression dhyite-madhyadesa-tanima used to des- 
eribe the political condition of Varendri (AC. m1. 24). It means 
that Ramapsla kept in check the growing power of Madhyadeda, 
which undoubtedly refers to the Gihadavala kingdom. This may 
nerhaps be partly attributed to a diplomatic marriage. For we 
now that Govindachandra married Kumiradevi, the princess of 
Pithi, whose mother was the daughter of Mnhana, the famous 
Rashtrakita chief of Afiga and the maternal uncle of Ramapala. 


. For the account of Nanyadeva that follows el, JQ. mm. 079 1. 
" PANY. 1. 507-8. " Line 9. (14. xem 16, 18). 
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This marriage alliance was probably engineered by Mahapa a5 a 
means to cement the alliance between the Palas and the Gahadavalas. 
But such political marringes can seldom check political ambitions 
for long, and in the present case, at eny rate, the alliance did not 
long survive the death of Mahana and Ramapila. 

A review of the main incidents of Ramapala’s career, such a3 
may be gleaned from contemporary records, reflects the highest 
credit upon his character and abilities. Beginning his life as an 
exile from his native land Varendri, and maintaining a precariaus 
existence in “ corner of his kingdom, Ramapala succecded not only 
in re-establishing his sovereignty over the whole of Bengal, but also 
in extending his supremacy over Assam and Orissa, He crushed 
the power of a valiant and popular chief like Bhima and successfully 
guarded his dominions against such formidable foes as the Gangas, 
the Chalukyas, and the Gahadavilas. The author of Rémacharita 
says with legitimate pride that under Ramapala Varendri enjoyed 
peace for a long period, and no wicked person dared disturb her 
tranquility. ‘This was probably true in regard to the whole of his 
kingdom towards the close of his reign. 

Rimap4ila~ must have lived up to a considerably old age. 
According to the Manahali copper-plate,) he gave evidence of his 
valour in the battlefield even during the life-time of his father. 
He could not, therefore, have been very young when he ascended 
the throne after his two brothers. The Chandimau Image inscrip- 
tion (No. 42) shows that he must have ruled at least for forty-two 
yeirs? It may be safely presumed, therefore, that he lived up to 
the age of nearly seventy years. He was overwhelmed by Lhe news 
of the death of his maternal uncle Mahana, who, with his sons and 
nephew, had proved the staunchest supporter in his great hour of 
trial. Unable to bear the sorrow, Ramapdla put an end to his own 
life by drowning himself im the Ganges at Monghyr according to the 


fime-honouréd custom in India* Thus ended a great career, & 


worthy hero of the modern Rémdyana composed by Sandhya kara. 
Nandi. 
vo. Tue Exp or tHe Pana Roe 


The reign of Ramapila might well have been regarded by his 
contemporaries as marking the revival of the greatness of the Palas, 





and inaugurating a new era of peace and prosperi ] ity. But events f 


* Ins. No, 44, ¥. 1. 


» According to Tiirandtha, Ramapile ruled for sisty-four years = 
" RC, w. &10. . 
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soon proved it to be but the last flickering of a lamp before its final 
extinction. 
Ramapila had at least four sons. Of these, Vittapila and 
Rijyapiila played important réles during the life-time of their father,’ 
led the throne. The two others, 
who both ruled over the Pala king- 





in the eventful reign of Sap eins an 
four brothers according to age, and the reason why Kumarapila 





then father. The cD 






superseded the other brothers, and his son was succeeded Dy 
Madanapala, are all unknown to us. A mystery hangs over this 
period of history, and it is deepened by the concluding portion of 
teas to describe the exploits of Ramapala (and of Rama) and this 
is clearly stated in several verses at the end of the poem." Yet the 
story is carried beyond the death of Rimapala for three more reigns. 
This may be explained by supposing that the author desired to bring 
the historical narrative-down to his own time. But what is sur- 
prising is that while the poet dismisses in a single verse each of the 
reigns of Kumarapala and his son Gopala 1m, he devotes no less than 
thirty-six verses to the reign of Madanapila. Whether this is purely 
out of devotion to the reigning king, or there were other motives 
also for so wneeremoniously passing over the reigns of his two 
sredecessors, it is difficult to say. That he deliberately ignored the 
importance of the two reigns may not unreasonably be concluded 
from his statement (1v. 15) that Madanapala’s accession removed 
the dart of grief resulting from the death of Rimapala. On the 
whole, it appears not unlikely that there were internal troubles 
during the period immediately following the death of Ramapala, 
and they were not over even when Kumirapila ascended the throne. 
Kumiarapila was succeeded by his son Gopala m1. The single verse 
in RC. referring to him (rv. 12), and a verse in the Manahali op} 
have led acholars to conclude that Gopala im met with an unnatural 
death even while he was an infant Mr, R. D. Banerji has even 





" HC. m. 36; 1. 6, ' Kavi-praiosti, vy. 6,0, 11. 

" Ins. No. 46, ¥. TT. 

* Ins. No. 44 would seem to belie the view, if i really belongs to the pean 
of Gopala m, and is dated in year 14; for it-would then appear that Gopala m1 
must have rewned for ot least 14 years. Mr. N, G. Majumdar refers it to the 
reign of Gopila m on palseographic grounds (AS/. 1096-37, pp. 120). Bot the 
alphabets show great resemblance with those of the Dinajpur Pillar Ins. which hos 
heen referred to the tenth century 4.0. and although one or two letters show an 
advanced form, others like j and medial ¢ show distinctly early forms. Oy the 
whole, i is difficult to say very definitely that the inacription belongs lo the reign 
of Gopala m and not Gopala um. Besides, the Syure read hy Mr. Majumdar aa 4 
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suggested that he was murdered by Madanapila.t But though 
dark hints to some such foul crime may be detected in RC., there 
is no positive evidence in support of any of these contentions. All 
that we definitely know is that Madanapala succeeded his nephew 
Gopala mt, and ruled for more than 14 years (Ins, No. 47). 

The period covered by the three reigns of Kumarapila, Gopéla 1, 
and Madanapdla (c. 1120-1155 av.) saw the final collapse of the 
Pala kingdom. The circumstances leading to this catastrophe are 
not yet fully known to us, but some of the causes operating to the 
same end, namely the disruption within and invasions from outside, 
may be described in some detail. 

Troubles began early in the reign of Kumirapala. The Kamauli 
Pinte (No. 50) tells us that Vaidyadeva, the great and favourite 
minister of Kumfrapala, obtained victory in a naval fight in South 
Bengal, and, being ordered by his master, put down the rebellion of 
Timgyadeva in the east. Timgyadeva was presumably the feudal 
ruler of Kamaripa which was conquered by Ramapila. For Vaidya- 
deva, who put down the rebellion, became ruler of the country 
which included Pragjvotisha-bhukt: and Kiamaripa-mendala. The 
victory of Vaidyadeva, however, did not restore Kamaripa to the 
Palas, for within a short time, possibly after the death of Kumiira- 
pala, Vaidyadeva practically assumed independence. 

About the same time Eastern Bengal also must have passed 
out of the hands of the Palas, for we find an independent Varman 
dynasty ruling in Vikramapura. According to RC., a Varman ruler 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Ramapila, and sought his protection, 
but the Beliva copper-plate leaves no doubt that Bhojavarman 
was ruling as an independent chieftain’ Vaidyadeva’s military 
campaign in South Bengal perhaps ‘ndicates renewed conflict either 
with Anantavarman Chodaganga, or the Later Chalukyas, leading 
to the rise of the Senas. As already noted above the Eastern | 
Ganga king is said to have carried his victorious arms Tight up to 
‘the bank of the Ganges, as far as Midnapur, some time before — 
1125 ap. He also defeated the king of Mandira on the Ganges, 
and destroyed his fortified town Aramya, probably Arambagh in 
Hooghly district." On the other hand, the Pala records claim 


ia very doubtful (cf, JRASBL. vi. #16), Dr. N. K. Bhattasali's reconstruction of 
the history of Gopala m (HQ. xvi. 214-216) is too imaginary to be seriously 











» RI. Sli. © Ins. No. 80, vv, 11, 18-14, and 1478 

* Cl. aepra p. 102, [n. 6. . = aa 

© Por Mandira, cf. supra p. 21; also p. 187, fm. @ above. For the conquests oF 
- Anantavarman in Bengal, cf, the Kendupatna Grant, vv. %%, 90, JASB. cxv. 250, 32. 
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victory in the campaigns in South Benga 
Kumirapila, and a somewhat obscure verse in RC. (iv. 47) seems 
to imply that Madanapala had some success in Kalifiga, or at least 
had power to defeat the king of Rulinga if the latter dared attack 
him. But shortly s power arose in the borderland between the 
kingdoms of the Pilas and Anantavarman, which checkmated both 
and carried its victorious arms in the heart of their dominions. 
These were the Senas who undoubtedly took advantage of the 
onflict between the Palas and the Eastern Gangas to establish their 
position in South Bengal. Their task was also facilitated by the 
invasions of the Later Chalukyas to which detailed reference will 
e made ina later chapter. It is not also altogether unlikely that 
the naval campaigns in South Bengal during the reign of Kumara- 
pala were directed against the Senas. 

Like the Eastern Gaftgas and the C@hilukyas in the south, 
the third hostile power, kept mm check by Rimapdla, vic., the 
Gihadavalas in the west, also took advantage of his death and the 
consequent weakness ofthe Palas to push forward their conquests. 
The Miner Plates’ show that by 1124 a.o. they had advanced up 
to the district of Patna. It is also evident from the Lar Plates* 
that the Gihadavaln king Govindachandra was in occupation of 
Monghyr i in a.p. 1146. Macanapila must have achieved some success 
in his fight with the Gahadavilas towards the end of his reign. For 
the Jaynagar inscription (No. 47) shows that some time befor 
his 14th regnal year, i.c., about 1154 an. he had recovered Monghyr. 
In his war with the Gahadavilas, he received valuable assistance 
from: his kinsman Chandradeva, the lord of Anga, who was the 
son of Suvarnadeva and grandson of Mahana.* The RC. frequently 
refers to the alliance between the two, and is full of praises for 
Chandradeva.’ It is not unlikely that Chandradeva, like his grand- 
father Mahana, brought about an alliance between the Pala and 
the Gihadavala king both of whom were his near relatives. For 
REC. says (rv. 28) that in a moment of peril, when his kingdom was 
in disorder, Madanapila made alliance with a king of godly 
ebaracter. But, for the present, this is a pure conjecture. 











1 JASAH, xeon. 81. The confiiet belween the Palas and the Gahadavalaa seema 
to be also referred to im Prdfpite Potigalam (1Q. x1. 565-60). 

= ET. vo. Of. | 

* THQ. v. 858, The view, originally propounded by at. H. FP. Séetri 
(RC! 16) and followed by Mr. BR. D. Banerji (8). 512-18), that this Chandra was 
the Gihadavila king Chandradeva = untenable. This point has been discussed 
in App. 0 in commection with the date of Ramapala. 

* or. 641. 
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Even apart from the above express reference, there are other 
indications in RC. about great troubles within the kingdom of 
Madanapala. Madanapiln is said to have destroyed or dethroned 
a king named Govardhana (rv. 47). A king of this name 15 
referred to im Beliva copper-plate'. as having been defeated. by 
Jitavarman. the king of East Bengal.. But as Jitavarman was a 
contemporary of Divya and Vigrahapala ts, it is difficult to identify 
the two Govardhanas, though this cannot be regarded as altogether 
impossible. In any case, he may be revarded as a local ruler in 
Bengal. 

But more significant is the reference to a battle on the river 
Kalind?, which is probably to be identified with the modern river 
of that name in Malda district which once flowed past or near the 
capital of Madanapila. We are told (tv. 27) that Madanapala 
had driven back to the Kalindi the vanguard of the forces that had 
destroyed a large number of soldiers on his side, This probably 
refers to the conquest of Vijayasenn who had alrendy made himself 
master of Southern and Eastern Bengal. In his Deopiri inseription, 
he claims to have driven away the lord of Gauda, who was almost 
certainly Madanapala, The victory was not perhaps a decisive one, 
but the authority of Madanapala in North Bengal was considerably 
weakened, if not finally destroyed, by this invasion. 

It is also not unlikely that the disorder in the kmgdom, or the 
hattle on the Kalindi, refers to an invasion of Gauda by the 
Karnita ruler of Mithila. We have seen above that Nanvyadeva 
claimed to have broken the powers of Gauda and Vanga- A king, 
described as Gaudadhvaja Gingeyadeva and mentioned im @ 
colophon as reigning in Tirhut in Sarhvat 1076, probably refers to 
his son Gangadeva ruling in 1154 av2 The title Gaudadhvaya 
seems to indicate that he claimed some political authority im Gauda. 
The son of Nanyadeva was almost certainly a contemporary of 
Madanapala; and probably atiacked his kmgdom with some suecess., 

The internal disruption and foreign invasions, described above, 
led to the collapse of the Pala kingdom. The Manahali copper 
plate (No. 46) shows that at least up to the eighth year of 
Madanapila, a considerable portion of North Bengal, if not the 
whole of it, was included within his kingdom. The nature and 
extent of his authority over North Bengal after that date cannot 
be determined. with any degree of certainty. The Jaynagar Image 












1 JB. 14; also infra p. 198. * THQ, vm. O81. 
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to exercise any sovereignty in Western, Southern, and Eastern 
Bengal, and in Western and Northern Bihar. In other words, the 
Pala kingdom was confined to Central and Eastern Bihar, ond 
probably included portion of Northern Bengal. Wiha: te yeas 
es the death of Madanapalo, the descendants of Dharmapala ; 
‘yapala, if any, were driven away even from this lst cefuge by 
‘deg aide? west tie Palas paeed oot ok history 








Sia danapala! di the( last king wid i elintiely Enowa to: eve 


belonged to the great Pala dynasty. Names of some kings ending 
in -pa@la are known from records found in Bihar, but their relation- 


ship, if any, with the Pala dynasty of Bengal has not yet been 
established. One of these is named Govindapils, who ruled in the 
Gavi district. The colophons of a few manuscripts and a stone 
inseription are dated in years which seem to be counted from the 
destruction of his kingdom in 1162 av." If this view be correct, 
Govindapila must have ascended the throne shortly, if not imme- 


* Govindapéla is koown from two stone inscriptions, one of which was found 
in Gaya, and colophons of seven maruecripta (PH, 108-112). One of these. alone 
is dated in the ordinary = way—* Paracesewro-Paramalhottaraka-Par 
Maharijathinije-srtmad-Govindapilarya vijcya-rijya-unbeateure §" ‘Three others, 
including the stone inscription, use, however, peculiar expremions mich as. * SA 
Govindapila-dera-gatardjge rhoturddasnsomrateore,” ~ Ssimad-Copmdapdla-derary- 
afite-somtvatea 18," and “ Srimad-Govmdapala-derandin ringshf{arndige ash(a-trinda!- 
semeafeore.” The doles in theee other colophons are Riven simply wa “ 6ri-Chovmea- 
paliya periveat £4," ‘ Gouindapala-devindm on 37" and * SrimadsGovmndapéla- 
feuinie som 19," The remaining colophon, date] in orm 34, gives the lille 
Gawdefvara to Govindapila. The seond stone inmeeription of unknown origin bins 
‘newer been published, and all that we are told is thet it was dated in 1178 a.p. 
_tABC. xv. 158). The correct interpretation of the above expressions denoting dales 
has given ree to difficulties: (for a full diseweeon and references, cf. JASE, NS, 
sv. Aff). Mr. BR. D, Boner beld the view that the king ruled for 39 years, 
though he cease] to exercise any sovereignty in Une places where the expression 
‘gote-rdjye,’ * cinash{a-rajge,'* atife-somvote’ ete. are used. A far more reasonable 
view seems to be to interprel them, tke similar etpressions Weed in connection with 
Lakshmanasena, a4 the vears counter] from the ceantion of the regn of Govindsapils. 
Now the Gaya Stone inscription is dated in 1232 VFihdn ie. v2. and “* gata-nijge 
chaturdasm-ramvateare. According to Mr, Banerji's interpretation, this would place 
the occession of Govindapala in 1270 va. or 11 ap, wheres nooording to the 
other view, that year would coincide with the en! of hin reigm. In the former case, 
Govindapéla must have been on the throne till of least 1200 ap. (30th year). But 
this is inewpetihle with the acheme of chronology of the Sena kings, which, thongh 
rejected by Mr, Banerji, is now almost universally adopted. This pomt has been 
further diecused in Chap. vim. App. 1. im connection with the chronology of the 






ruled over the Monghyr district, In view-of what we know of the 
Senas, the Gahadavalas, and the Karpita rulers of Mithila, we may 
safely conclude that when Madanapaln died, the Palas had ceased 
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diately, after Madanapala. No connection between the two has yet 
been established, but the name-ending -pala, the assumption of full 
imperial titles including ‘ Lord of Gauda,” and the reckoning of date 
from the end of his reign raise a strong presumption that he was 
the last member of the Imperial Pala dynasty, Whether his kingdom 
extended much further beyond the district of Gaya, where his stone 
nseription has been found, cannot be determined with any degree of 
certainty. The assumption of imperial titles and the epithet * Lord 
of Gauda’ may be a vain bonst, though the possibility is not 
altogether exchided that he might have temporarily occupied Gauda. 
For, as we shall see later, the Sena kings had probably to send more 
than one expedition before they finally seized the Gauda kingdom. 
‘Some scholars have assumed the existence of another Pala king 
named Palapala. But the assumption is based upon very doubtful 
reading of an inscription, and Palapala cannot find any place in sober 
history until further evidence is forthcoming.’ The same may be 
said of Tndradyumnapila who is only known from tradition.* 


* We. f. D. Banerji introduced this Pala king on the strength of an inscription 
found al Jaynagar (JBORS, xv. 406). The reading Gawledvara Palapala ', 
however, impossible, even according to his own farstntile, unless we imagine that 
ne letter (ra) wns dropped by the engraver through niistake, and another letter (fn) 
was Written in line 1 in two different whys, although seperated by only one letter 
(JRORS, xv. 649; THQ. vi. 164}. Thus the existence of Palapala may be serious 
doubted. 

* JA, xxxvir. 248. 
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APPENDIX I 
LIST OF PALA INSCRIPTIONS 
Dy agMAPALA 


Year 26—Rodh-Gaya Ins. JASB. NS. w. 101; GE, 20. 
Year $2—Khalimpur cr. EJ. tv. 243; GL. 9. 
—Nialanda cr. EJ. xxu. 200. 
DrvaPaALa 


Year 9—Kurkihar Image Ins, JRORS. xxvi. 251. 
Year 25—Hilsa Imag: Ins. JBORS. x. 38; TA. 1086, 
p. 153; JRASBL. rv. 390. ; 
Wear’ $6 Sacnuhes co EI. xvi. 304; GL. 53. 
Year 39 or 35—Nalanda cr. Ef. xvu. 318; Monograph 
No. 1 of V.BS.; JRASHE,. vir. 215. 
_. —Gheshrawi Stone Ins. LA. xvn. 307; GLE, 45. 
Year 38—Mctal Image Ins. AS/. 1927-28, p, 159. 
VIGRAHAPALA I OR SURAPALA I 
Year 3—Two identical Bihar Buddha Image Ins, JASE. 
NS. 1. 108; PB. 57, For correction of date ef, 
JRASBL. wv. 300, 


Sarnath inscription mentioning Jayapila, who ts perhaps 
the father of Vigrahapala 1. ASI. 1007-8, p. 75. 


NARAYANAPALA 


Year 7—Gaya Temple Ins. PB. 60- 
Year 9—Indian Museum Stone Ins. PA. 61-62 
Year 17—Bhigalpur ce. FA. xv. 24; GL. 55. 
Year 54—Bihor Image Ins. 7A. xuvn. 110; SPP. 1828 
(n.6.), p. 16D. 
Badal Pillar Ins. EJ. no. 160; GL, 70, 
RAJTAPALA 
Year 24—Nalandé Pillar Ins. JA. xuvtt. 111. 
Yeor 9283—Kurkihir boaage Ins, JBORS, xxvi_ 240, 
Year 31—Kurkihar Image Ins. (faa. p. 250. 
Year $2 (31?)—Kurkihir Image Ins, Ibu. p. 247. 
Year $2—Kurkihar Image Ins. Iind, p, 245. 


(roPALA 0 


Year 1—Nalanda Image Ins. JAS. NS. w. 105; GL. 86. 
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42. Year 42—Chandimau Image Ins. PB. 95-94. 
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a3. Year 6—Jajilpara cr. Bharatavarsha 1344 (n.s.), Part 1, 
p. 264. 

—RBodh-Gayi Buddha Image Ins. JASB. NS. 1. 
105; GE. 85. 
VIGRABAPALA t (OR MI) 


a5. Year 3(2?)—Kurkihir Image los. JBORS. xxvt. 37, 240. 
96. Year §8—Terracotta Ins, [bid 37, 
27 
Q5 


= 


Year 10—Kurkihir Image Ins. Ibid. 36, 299. 
Year 19—Kurkihir Tinage Ins. Ibid. 37, 240. 
oy, (v.s.) 1083—Sarnith Ines. TA. xiv. 180; ASI. 
p. 222; JASB. 1906, p. 445; GL, 104. 
$0, Year 3—Baghaura Image Ins. EI, xvi. 355. 
$1. Year 9—Bangarh cr. JASB. uxt. 77; EI. xiv. 324; 
GL. 91. . 
92. Year 11—Nalanda Stone Ins. JASD. NS, tv. 106; GL. 101, 
33. Year 11—Bodh-Gaya Image Ins. PH. 75. 
$4. Year 31 (probably 21) —Kurkihir Image Ins. JBORS. 
xxvr, 245. 
35. Year 48—Two identical Imidpur Image Ins. JA, XIV, 
105 (fn. 17) ; JRASBL. vu. 218. 
4sA. On a colossal statue of the ascetic Buddha at Titarawa 
or Tetrawan is an Ins. of three lines. Only the 
name Mahipila has been read. ASC, 1. 50; 11. 
128, No. LI. 


1903-4, 


NAYAPALA 
36. Year 15—Gaya Narasimba Temple Ins, PB. 75. 
a7. Year 15—Gaya Krishnadvarika Temple Ins. JASB, uxrx- 
190; GLE. 110. | 


VIGRAHAPALA IT! 


38. Year 5—Gaya Akshayavata Temple Ins, PB. 1. 

a9 Year 12—Amegachhi cr. El. xv. 205; GL. 121. 
was formerly read as 15. Cf. PB. 80). 

40. Year 13—Bihar Buddha Image Ins. PB. 112. 


41. Year sha 
93 ; for correction of date cf, JRASBL. rv. 390. 


The date 


4‘Tetrawan Image Ins. JASB. N.S. IV. 109; PR a 
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GopaLa II 
Nimdighi (Manda) Ins. SPP. xrx. 155; PB. 102; [HQ 
xvi. S07. 


Year 14(7)—Rajibpur Image Ins. JHQ. xvi. 217; ASI. 
1936-37, pp. 130-33. For the date of this Ins. cf. 
mipra p. 107, fn. 4 and JRASBE, vn. 216. 


MaApANAPALA 


Year 3—Bihar Hill Image Ins, ASC. m. 124, No. 16. 

Year 8—Manahali cr. JASB. uxrx. Pt. 1, p. 08; GL. 147. 

Year 14—Jaynagar Imaye Ins. ASC. m. 125. The date 
is usually read as 19, but ef. JRASBEL, vm. 216. 


MiscecLaANgovs [wserterions 


Dinajpur (Bangarh) Pillar Ins. of Kufijaraghativarsha, 
JASB. NS. vu. 619: PR. 68; Vongavani 
(Bengali), 1330 (n..), p. 240. 

Irda cr. of Kiimboja king Novapila, Year 13. EJ. xx. 
150 ; XxIV. 42, ; 

Kamauli cr of Vaidyadeva (mentions Kumiarapala), Year 
4, El_n. 850; GE, 127: 


51. Gayi Gadadhar Image Ins. of Paritosha. PB. 82-83. 


. TA. xva. G40: 





Gaya Sitali Temple Ins. of Ya 
PR. 06. 


Inscriptions or THE Pratinara Kina MAneENDRAPALA (AL80 
Written a8 MAninpraraLa) rounp 1% Bewoan anp Braan 


54. 


57. 


58, 


50. 


Year 2—British Museum Ins. PR. 64. 

Year 4—Bihor Buddha Image Ins. ASI. 1925-24, p. 102, 

Year 5—Pahirpur Pillar Ins. Dikshit, Excavations at 
Paharpur (Memoir ASI. No 55), p. 75. 

Year S—Rameasayi Dasivatira Ins. PB. HH. 

Year 9—British Meseum Ins. PB. 64, Pl xxx1. [The 
date is rend as 9 by R. D. Banerji, and 6 by 
Kielhorn (Nach. Gotting. 1004, pp. 210-11) 
and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar (List, No. 1044) 
The reading ‘#’ seems to be right,] 

Year 9—Gunariyn Ins. PB. 64; JASE. xvi. 278. Pl. v. 

Year 19(?)—Bihar Ins. (now missing). PB. 64. (This 
may be the same as No, 57). 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE PALA KINGS 


Nearly twenty years ao,' the writer of this chapter laid down 
a definite scheme of chronology of the Pala and the Sena kings. 
His conclusions, though opposed to the prevailing view championed 
by Mr. R. D. Banerj, have now been generally accepted? with 


slight modifications, due to new discoveries. It is not necessary, 


therefore, to discuss the different views once held on the subject, 
and it will suffice to re-state the fundamental principles on which 
that scheme was based, and the chronology resulting therefrom. 

roceeding from the one fixed point in the chronology of the 


Palas, vis... the date a.D. 1026 for Mahipéla 1 supplied by the 


Sarnath inscription (No. 29), it 1s possible to fix the approximate 
dates of his predecessors and successors by counting backwards and 
forwards from this fixed date, on the basis of the known reign- 
periods of those kings" and a few well-established data, viz.. the 
synchronism between Dharmapala and Govinda m1, Mahipala and 
Rajendra Chola, and Nayapala and Kalachuri Karna; the conquest 
of Varendra by Vijayasena after the eighth regnal year of Madana- 


pala; and the end of Madanapiila’s reign before the known date of | 


Govindapala. 


The following table is drawn up on this basis, showing the 


known reign-periods of kings and making allowance (a) for the 
exeess of their actual reign-periods over those known at present, 


and (b) the reign-periods of those kings about the duration of whose 


reign nothing is known #0 far. 


SAME OF HIND. KNOWS REIGE- APPROXIMATE TEA 


1. Gopala “7 vs i 750 aD. 
@. Dharmapala = as 52 770 ow 
8. Devapdila “gi by 19 (or 85) B10 
4. Vigrahapala 1 


© JASB. NS. xvu. 1 ff. 
© ‘The latest exposition of Mr. Banerji's views is in JBORS. beh 
For ctiticiam of these views and general discussion on Pala chronology, af 
xv. 643-050; THQ. wi. 578-507; vi 169-168. 
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PERIOD. OF ACCESSION, 
7. Gopila n -s ay 7 1 ,. 
S. Vigrahapaila n s - (1) oO .. 
9. Mahipila 1 . se 
Nayaplile rh acs re 


2-363 +8 -3 2 





above, it is necessary to inal a few pti seekhding the dates 
assigned to some of the kings. 


i. Gopdla 1 


Dr. M. Shahidullah placed the date of Gopala’s accession in 
715 A.D., chiefly on the strength of Taranitha’s account* But his 
ronological scheme is vitiated by the wrong assumption that 
Govichanitis wea the last Bing of tiie: Chinas dyotars He ignores 
altogether the reign of Lalitachandra who, according to Taranitha, 
succeeded Govichandra and ruled for many years in pence’ 





‘Dr, Shahidullab puts the end of Govichandra’s reign at about 700 a.p. 


If we add the long reign of Lalitachandra, and the years of anarchy 
that followed, the commencement of Gopiila’s reign may be reason- 
ably fixed at about the middle of the cighth century. The date has 
been assumed, in round numbers, as about 750 ap. but this should 


be regarded as only an approximate one, 


‘Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya" places the accession of Gopala in 


700 ap. mainly on the strength of Tibetan traditions, and accepts 


Taranatha’s statement that Gopala ruled for 45 years, Presumably 
Gopala was fairly advanced in age when he was called to the throne 


at a critical time. Hence we should not assign a long reign to him 


* THQ. wa. $300. * See mfra p. IBS, 

* JHQ. mm. 371-301; v1, 153-168, In drawing up the chronology of the Palas, 
Mr. Bhatiacharya hex relied mostly on astronomical grounds. His conclutions in 
respect of the later kings (after Vigrahapila m) agree generally with (hose of mine. 
Regarding the: cartier hides, the chist diflerenoe lick in the teo-eeriy dates he smigus 
ious: ba:Aic Tehadibahacsn, the icsk dhses Kicgs.0l the Pita djvesty ruled (ors. plated 





el 140 yenr. This is so unusual thal nothing but the strongest positive evidence 
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Eh xxmt. 998.99), who thinks that Govinda im Tonight. twice with the nartherl 
powers. ‘The first ocexsion was early in his reign when he ‘me ly repulsed 
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‘fetial date is December 905 (27. xxnrt- 216, In. 6). 
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in the absence of any positive evidence. As regards Tibetan tradi- 
tions, Taranithn’s account agrees with the proposed date.' Besides 
it has already been noted above (supra p. 124) that in an almost 
contemporary Tibetan text, Dharmapala is mentioned as a contem- 
porary of Mu-tig Btsan-po who ascended the throne im 797 A.D. 
This certainly supports the chronology adopted above, and does not 
favour the view that Gopala was elected king long before 750 a.p. 


2, Dharmapala 


The contemporaneity of Dharmapila and Govinda m shows 
that Dharmapala must have been on the throne some time during 
793-814 a.p., which covers the reign-period of the latter, The state- 
ment in the Rashtrakiita records that Govinda mr defeated the 
Gurjara king Nagabhata, and that Dharmapala submitted to the 
Rashtrakitta king, perhaps enables us to narrow down the limits of 
the date. It was formerly supposed that the two events followed 
one another within a short time, and since the defeat of Nagabhata 
‘s mentioned in the Radhanpur Plates dated 27th July, S08 A.D. 
(according to Kielhorn, but August 800 A.D. according to Altekar),* 
but omitted in the Wani Grant issued m 507 a.D., they must have | 
taken place sometime between these two dates" But this theory 
must be given up in view of the fact that the defeat of Nagabhata 
ig mentioned in the Manne Plates? dated §. 724 (=—802 AD). 
Nesari Plates dated §. 727 (805 A.D.) © and Sisavai Grant dated 
& 729 (807 an.).° The Manne Plates were formerly regarded a5 
spurious, but the newly discovered Sisavai Grant makes it probable — 


that they were gentine. Im any case we must hold that the defeat - 

of Nagabhata by Govinda m took place certainly before 805 A.D., 

and probably before 802 a.p.' Unless, therefore, we assume that , 

Govinda m's campaign against Dharmapala tock place long after ’ 
4 


he had defeated Nagabhata* which is very unlikely, we must 
presume that Dharmapala was on the throne at the beginning of 
the ninth century a.v.; and as he had already extended his power M 








up to Kanau) by that time, his aceession must be placed considerably 2 

before tt. “Er ‘ 
1 See infra p. 187. * AR. 65, En. 49- a 
* GP. 4. « Ep. Carn. rx. 6. 


®- Khare; Sources of the Medieval History of the Deccan, Vol, p. 1 The 


* Bi. 214-217. 
“© This is the view held by Altekar (D. R. Bhandarkar Votwme, pp- 77 
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&. Gopila 1 

On the strength of o passage in the Pala inscriptions,’ it was 
held that Gopila m reigned for a very long period, at least a longer 
period than his predecessor. But as the same passage o¢curs mm an 
inscription dated in the Oth year of Gopila m* it can only be 
regarded as conventional, 

The date in a palm-leaf ats. of the Maitreya Vydkarana was 
rend by ac. H. P. Sastri as year 57 of Gopiladeva’s reign” But 
Mr. R. D. Banerji and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar read the date 
respectively as 17 and 11.‘ In view of these facts the long reign 
formerly assigned to Gopdln nu can no longer be upheld, 


4. Vigrahapala 1 and m1 


A manuscript of Paficharakshd was copied in the twenty-sixth 
year of Vigrahapila,* who must be identified either with Vigraha- 
pala tm or Vigrahapiln im: for as these two kings ruled within a 





Gurjara invasion, preumably under Nagabkata. Loter, some time offer 808 or 
800 a, he planned a grand offensive expedition in Northern India, presumably 

egainst Dharmapala. The main orgament of Altekar is based on the omission wf 
sl refrac tthe victory guint Dharmapila to the sxolyped rot of 


Dharmapala for at leest four vears, an ample time for cotoposing a new praiasti. 
or rather adding to the old one. Further, the specific reference to the names of 
ee na a Cues onc tr Cale Hal Gon 
ims tiegh thay refer. to. victories of Govinda in over the Gurjaras aud Ganda, 
find it for the first. time to a record dated 71 aD., ie, more than sixty years 
ita took place. Professor Mirashi bas justly pointed out, that according 
» the Renita Pistes, Dhormepile and Chakriyudha eobmitted to Govinda m before 
latter's encampment at the capital of Mahirija Sarva who is identified by sf! 
\peluding Dr. Altekar, with Miradarve. mentioned in the stereotyped drall. 
Dharmwpala incident. therefore, must have taken place when that draft woo 
. (EL xem. 207). A consideration of oll the facts points to the conclusion 
t  caemnneatively unimportant succes of Govinda om against Dharmapila was 

beyond all propertion in Inter times, and glowing imaginary descriptions 


teat 
‘it 
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ace ehliol: Hig: leker | pote | 
* fhirefaram-ovaner......bharid obhdt. iv, 8. of the Inn No. 81). 
* Ins. No, 25. * Sestri-Cat. 1. 13. 
* JBORS. xv. 00-01. Mr. D. C. Bhattarharya opposes the views of Mr. 
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tod Dr. Bhandatar adage with nox Sth tha the date 87 HQ. 
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century, it would be unsafe to rely on palaeography and assign the 
ms. definitely to one of them.! For the same reason, king Vigraha- 
pala mentioned in the Kurkihir Image Ins.* of year 19 should be 
taken as either Vigrahapala m or Vigrahapila m. One of these 
kings must have, therefore, reigned for at least 26 years. Following 
previous writers, I have assumed this king to be Vigrahapala 1. 


5. Mahipdla 1 


The date assigned to Mahipala 1 is based! on the assumption 
that the Sarnath Ins., dated 1026 a.v., belongs to his reign, This 
point has been discussed above (supra p. 140). The initial year, 
988 a.p., satisfies the astronomical data contained in a ms. written 
in the 6th year of Mahipala’s reign.* 


6. Nayapala 
The date of Nayapala is controlled by the fact that he was a 
contemporary of the Kalachuri king Karna who ascended the throne 
in 1041 av.’ It is difficult to assay the exact value of the Tibetan 
tradition® in fixing the year of Nayapéla’s accession, but the date 
suggested is in full agreement with this. | 
7. Radmapala 
Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya made an attempt to fix the date of 
Rimapala’s death on the strength of a passage in Seka-subhodayd. 
Apart from the fact that this book cannot claim any historical 
character, and is merely a collection of fables and legends,” the 


+ J4SR. NS xv. 9017. Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya adversely enticed the 
general principles formulated in this paper (7HQ. an, 470), but later himself formulated 
the same principles (IQ. v1. 155). 

" Ins, Nos. 27-25. 

© ‘This statement is based of the calculation of Mr. D, C. Bhattacharya, THQ. 
mm. 584. Mr. J. C. Ghosh, on the other hhand, places the accession of Mahipala in 
4) ap. ond supports it on astronomical grounds (iC. 1. 291). This only proves 
how Titthe we may rely on astronomical data in fixing a definite date. Mr. Ghosh’ 
theory is based on some details furnished by Tarandtha which are hardly credible: 

' This is the general view based on Kiclhorn’s calculation, but Mr. J. CG 

| places the secession of Karna in 1039 an. (/C. 1. 289). ’ 
* Cj. the remarks made above in connection with the history of Nayapéla. 

"proposed between 1036 and 1042 an, (p. supra p. 145). BD. C. Bhattacharya has 
~ eulloulated the date of Atiéa’s departure as March, 1041 4. bat this may be 
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expression recording the date (Sake yugma-vent-randhra-gate) does 
not offer any intelligible meaning. By different emendations of the 
passage, Mr. Bhattacharya and Dr. N. K: Bhattasali fix the year of 
Ramapéla’s death as 1042 Saka (=1120 awu.).' The same date has 
been suggested for the end of Rimapila’s reign according to the 
general scheme of chronology adopted by me, and not on the basis 
of the above interpretation. 

sat. H. P. Sastri? and Mr. R. D. Banerji identified Chandra, 
mentioned as a friend of Madanapala in Ramacharita (1v. 16-21), 
with king Chandradeva who founded the Gahadavila dynasty of 
Kanauj. They therefore held that as this Chandradeva died before 
1104 a... Madanapaéla must have ascended the throne before thal. 
Dr. R. G. Basak has, however, pointed out two very. important 
facts mentioned in Ramacharita about Chandra, viz., (1) Uhat he 
was a mohdmdndalika and the ruler of Anga, and (2) that his father 
was Suvarna. As Dr. Basak has suggested, Suvarpa is almost 
certainly to be identified with the son, named Suvarna, of Mahana, 
the ruler of Anga, and the maternal uncle of Ramapala.* Thus 
Chandra was the nephew of Rimapéla, and cousin of Madanapala. 
He probubly sneceeded his grandfather Mahana as ruler of Aga, 
and we know that Mahana died shortly before Ramapala, There 
ie thus no valid reason for the belief that Madanapila was * 

&. Gopila m1 = 

The chronology of the successors of Ramapala has been based 
on the assumption that Gopala m had a reign of 14 years. The 
difficulty of assuming the Ins. No. 44 to be dated in the year 14 of 
Gopails. m1 has been discussed above (supra p. 107, f.n. 4), but this 
-yiew has been provisionally accepted. 








mie 
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face of it. Dr. 8. K. Chatterji rightly declares it to be a» forgery, but regards ji 
“es pot Sater than the 10\h century (Foreword to the edition of Mr. Sukumar Ben 
published in Hrishilesns Series, p. ¥). Me. R, D, Banerji points out Uhat ms the 
hock mentions a Musalman king named Hasan Saha, evidently o mistake for Sullin 
eannot be carlier than the 16th century (JBORS, xrv, 522). The & 


to some historical figures and events. Mr. Banerji, however, goes too far when he 
+ tn that the work does not contain a single passage which may be teken to be 
Riamapala drowned himecif in the Ganges (pp. 60-61) ie corroborated by Riamacharita 
ve Or, and Halaywdha, Dhoyi, Govardhonn, and Umiipatidhara are coreectly stated 
to be of Lakshmanasena. 

+ FQ. mt. 583; vi 160-401; xvn. Bee. 

* RC? 16. " PB. 16. « JHQ. +. 35-45. 


APPENDIX 
LAMA TARANATHA’S ACCOUNT OF BENGAL! 


The Tibetan historian Lama Taranatha was born in 1573 A.D., 
and completed his famous work * History of Buddhiem in India" in 
the year 1608 aw. His main object was to give a detailed account 
of the Buddhist teachers, doctrines, and institutions in India during 
the different periods. He has, however, always taken care to add 
the names of the kings under whose patronage, or during whose 
regime, they flourished. In this way he has preserved a considerable 
amount of Buddhist traditions regarding the political history of 
India. That these traditions cannot be regarded as reliable data for 
the political history of India admits of no doubt. At the same time 
there is equally little doubt that they contain a nucleus of historical 
truths, which neither Indian literature nor Indian tradition has 
preserved for us. This fact, which will be illustrated in the following 
pages, makes it desirable to give a short summary of the political 
history of Bengal which may be gleaned from the pages of Taranitha. 

The only kingdom in the east, of which Taranitha gives the 
names of successive gencrations of kings, is Bhangala, which may be 
taken to denote, in a general way, Southern and Eastern Bengal.” 

According to Taranatha, the Chandra dynasty ruled in Bhangala 
before the Palas, and the names of all the kings mentioned by hin 
prior to Gopiila end in -chandra. 

One of these kings was Vrikshachandra, whose descendants, 
king Vigamachandra and his son king Kamachandra, ruled in the 
east during the time of Sri-Harsho (te. the emperor Harshavardhana) 


1 "This Appendix is abridged from an article by the author published in JHQ. 
xvi. 210M. The account is based on the German translation of Tiranitha’s Hutory 


of B im by A, Schiefner (Tdrandtha’s Geschichte des Buddhismua we Indien, ‘ 
aus dem Tibetuchen whersetzt vou Anton Schiefner, St. Petersburg, 1860). Figures ~~ 
within brackets refer to the pages of this book. Portions of this book were translated ? 
into English in Indian Antignory (tv. SOLM), but the translation is not always e 


accurate as the follaowmg pages will show. 










Magndha and Bhatgala (p. 99); (3) In Bhatgala and in Varendra— (p. 2b 

—— Pirahuti (p. 172). | | a 
An one passage Gauda is referred to as a part of Bhatgala (p. 92), but it 
—- Bhatiyals, ot formed geographically a part off it. The former seema to be the intended as , 
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(p. 190). Next we hear of king Simbachandra, of the Chandra 
family (presumably the one founded by Vrikshachandra), who 
flourished during the reign of Sila, son of the emperor Sri-Harsha 
{p. 146). Bilachandra, son of Simhachandra, being driven from 
Bhatgala (presumably by the powerful king Pafichama Simha of 
the Lichchhavi family whose kingdom extended from Tibet to 
Triliiga and Benares to the sea) ruled in Tirahuti (ie. Trihut in 
North Bihar) (pp. 146, 158). Bailachandra’s son Vimalachandra, 
however, retrieved the fortunes of his family, and ruled over the 
three kingdoms Bhangala, Kimariipa, and Tirahuli. He married the 
sister of king Bharthari (Bhartyihari ?) of the Malava royal family, 
and was succeeded by his son Govichandra about the time. zoe 
Dharmakirti, the famous Buddhist teacher, died (p. 195). 
chandta was succeeded by Lalitachandm, his relation on fer 
side, who ruled for many years in peace (p. 197).’ After referring 
to the reigns of Govichandra and his successor Lalitachandra, both 
of whom attained Siddhi (spiritual salvation), Taranatha romarks : 


“Thus Lalitachandra was the last king of the Chandra family. In the five 


Vicibiaidnd, sid eechalt-wen a Klay in his own house (in the neighbourhoc 
there was no king roling over the country” (p. 107).* 


Then follows n long account of the Buddhist te | 

period. Cauiintiing “thw Kistorioal sokraitive 4a the: cast” oben 
Taranitha first tells us how a Tree-god begot a son on a young 
Kshatriya woman’ near Pundravardhana; how this son became 4 
devotee of the goddess Chunda ; how, directed dt 8 Beayge in a 
dream, he went to the Vihira of Arya Khasarpana, and, having 











Tiranitha’s geographies! notion is clearly indicated in the following passage : 

“Eastern Indin consists of three parts: Bhatgala and Odivida belong to 
Aperfntaka ond ore called its eastern part. The north-eastern provinces Kamaripa, 
Tripers end Hosamo ore called Girivarta, adorned with mountains. Proceeding 
towards the enat near the Northern Hille are the provinces Nangaja Pukham oa 
the sea coast, Bolgu etc, Rakhang. Hashsevati and the remaining parts of the 
kingdom of Munjang : further off ore Champa, Kamboja and the rest. All these 
arecalled ty the general name Koki" (p- 202). 

For further discussion of Tirandtha’s arcount of Bhotgala and the light it 

theows cu. the location of the eriginal Kingglasn of the Piles af 280, xvi. S10. 

* Rai Bahoudur §. C. Das gives a different version of this mecount (J458, 1808, 
p- ®). 

* The translation of this passage as given in [4. rv. 965-66 wie, “In Onfivida, 
<r ietlo ee tera geen pti es varyab ele." ae This has 


aoa tag oemagelg wag oral 
aiid | a chastas*-eiiesteg 35 Sue ip. 154). 
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prayed there for a kingdom, was asked to proceed towards the enst 
(p. 202). Then occurs the following queer story - 


“At that time the kingdom of Bhaigala had been without «a king for many 
years, and people were suffering great miseries, ‘The lenders gathered and elected 
a king in order that the kingdom might be lawfully ruled. The elected king was, 
| killed that very night by a strong and ugly Naga woman who assumed 
the form of a queen of an earlier king (according to some, Govichandra, according 
to others, Lolitachandra). In this way she killed every elected king. But as the 
pen cot leave the kingdom without a king, they elected one every morning, 
hat he was killed by ber during night and his dead body thrown out 
Some years passed in this way, the citirens being elected in tum 
day. At this time a devotee of the goddess Chundi came to a 
he family was overwhelmed with grief. On enquiry be learnt ‘that 

turn of the elected king fell on a son of that house. He, however, 
| the place of the son, on receiving some money, and the joy of the 
o bounds. He obtained the reward ond was elected king in the 
‘a midnight the Niga women, in the form of a Rakshasi, approached 
he strock her with the wooden club (which he always carried), sacred 
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seven days. Then, on scoount of his pre-eminent qualifications, the people elected 
him as a permanent king und gave him the name Gopaila” (pp. 20G-4) . 


This story is a fine illustration of historical myths. The anarchy 
and turmoil in Bengal, due to the absence of any central political 
authority, and the election of Gopala to the throne by the voice of 
the people, undoubtedly form the historical background against 
which the popular nursery-tale of a demoness devouring a king 
every night has been cleverly set. Such a story cannot be used 
as historical evidence except where, as in the present case, the kernel 
of historical fact is proved by independent evidence. By a further 
analysis of the story it may be possible to glean a few more facts 
about Gopdila. 

According to the story, Gopila was born near Pundravardhbana, 
ie. in Varendra, although he became king of Bhangala, which un- 
doubtedly stands for Vangala or Vanga. This offers a solution of 
what might otherwise have been a little riddle, For whereas in the 
Ramacharita, Varendri is referred to as janakabhih (father-land) 
of the Palas, the contemporary inscriptions call them Vangapati or 
nilers of Vaiiga, and refer to Gauda and Vanga as separate kingdoms. 
Tiaranatha also used the name of Varendra, as distinguished from 
Bhangals.! Tt may thus be assumed that the birth-place of Gopila 
“was in Varendra, but the throne which was offered to him was that = 
of Vaigila or Vanga. : 


+ Cl. aupra p. 18%, Cn, 2, examples (2) and. (3). 
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Tiranitha says thet although Gopila commenced his career as 
a ruler of Bhangala, be conquered Magadha towards the close of 
his reign (p. 204). In order to understand this properly, we must 
consider Taranfitha’s account of the gradual growth of the Pala 
empire under the suceessors of Gopila. According to Taranatha, 
Gopiln ruled for 45 years, and was succeeded after his death by 
Devapala. (p. 208), who conquered Varendra (p. 209). Devapila 
died after.a reign of 48 years, and was sucereded by his son i ln, 
who ruled for 12 years (p. 214). The son of the Intter was 
Dharmapila, who ruled for 64 years and subjugated Kamaripa, 
Tirahuti, Gauda and other countries, so that his empire extended 
from the sea in the east to Delhi in the west, and from Jalandhara in 
the north to the Vindhya mountains in the south (pp. 216-17). 

Tiranitha’s list of successive Pala kings is obviously wrong, a 
we know from the copper-plate grants of the Palas that the true 
offer of succession was Gopal, his son Dharmapiila, and the latter's 
son Devapala, Rasapila is otherwise unknown, unless we identify 
him with Rajyapala who is referred to as the son and heir-apparent 
of Devapala in the Monghyr copper-plate grant of the Intter. But 
even then, according to the copper-plate grants, he never succeeded 

As regards the conquests of these kings it is difficult to under- 
stand how Gopila could conquer Magadha, while Gauda and Varendra 
shows that Dharmapala ruled over Varendra, and it must have, 
therefore, been conquered before the time of Devapala. 

In spite, however, of these obvious discrepancies. we must hold 
that ‘Taranatha had ncvess to some historical texts, now lost to us, 
and did not draw purely upon his imagination, For the election of 
Gopala, the long reign and extensive conquests of Dharmapala, and 
the existence of a ruler named Devapala with » long reign are known 
to us today only from the inscriptions of the Palas, to which 
Taranfitha had no access. Similarly his account of the Chandra 
dynasty may have some foundation of truth as will be shown Inter." 


* For the account of the Chandra dynasty that ruled in Bengal in the. tenth 
and eleventh centuries av, and in Arakan since seventh century an, ef Ch. 
Confused tratition: about the relation between Pala and Chandra kings are preserved 
miles to the S. E. of the eubdlivisiomal head-quarters of Bigdokari, is the city of 
Mh sal (Dhermepur). To the weet of this city, al a distance of two miles, 
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Evidently he gathered his information from certain old texts, and 
sither these were wrong in many details, or he misunderstood them. 
Any one of these causes, or both, might account for the distorte:! 
version of the Pala history which we mect with in his book, It 1s, 
therefore, unsafe to rely upon his statements except where they are 
corroborated by other evidences, though it would be wiser to have 
them in view, in so far at least as they are not unintelligible im 
themselves, nor contradicted by more positive testimony. 
Taranatha gives us some data by which we can approximately 
determine the dates of events he relates. Thus he says that Govi- 
chandra ascended the throne about the time when the great Buddhist 
teacher Dharmakirti died. As Dharmakirti was a disciple of 
Dharmapala (p. 176), who was a Professor in Nalanda at the time 
when the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visited it, Govichandra’s 
reign may be placed in the Inst quarter of the seventh century A.D. 
As his successor Lalitachandra ruled for many years, his death and 


wns the city of Manik Chanidra, now, however, called after his more fant wile 
*Mayni-matir Kot.’ 

“Between Dharmapal and Minik Chandra a war prose which ended in the 
defeat nnd disappearance of the former, and triumph of the Intter. 

“After this victory Minik Chandra took up his residence at Dharmapr, 
while his wife Maynd remained ot her old home ‘Maynii-matir Kot, 

“After the death of Manik Chandra, Mayni gave birth to a son Gopi 
chandra. He married Aduni and Padunn, two daughters of Hariéchancra (Hard 
chandra Rajar Pat is shown in village Charchare, 7 or 8 tules south of the rosin 
of D. spur), 

The reat of the story narrates how the king abdicated the throne, took. to 
gia uaretic life, and left home ox a disciple of a Gura of low caste called Hadi 

Mr. Bisveavar Bhattacharya (JASB. NS. ‘1. 191-34) gives o somewhat 
different account. He refera to the West Bengal version by Durlabha Mallika 
according to which Gopichandra’s capital was at Patichuagar, and his grandfather 
and great-grandfather were named respectively Stivargachandra and Dharichandra. 


“Mr, Bhattacharya identifies Paitikdineger with Patkipirt, which lies close to 


Maynai-matir Kot. 

Mr. Bhattecharyn says that be could not find any trace of the tradition, 
among the Jugis, that Dharmapala and Manik Chandra were brothers: on the 
ther hand some ballad refers to Minik Chandra as the grandson of Dharmapals 
The story of the fight between Maynimati and Dharmapila also unknown to 
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the end of the Chandra dynasty may be placed about 725 ao. Then 
followed the period of anarchy during which ‘Bhangala was without 
a king for good many years’ (p. 208). If we assign twenty-five 
years to this period, the accession of Gopaila may be placed about 
the middle of the eighth century av. This fairly agrees with the 
chronology of the Pila kings which has been derived from independent 
datn. 

It is unnecessary to dwell any further on the historical account 
of Taranitha, as we have sure epigraphic data for the later history 


__ Hoernle (Centenary Review, JASB. App. nm. 200). The latter view, ory 
propounded by Dr. Kielhorn (El. vm. App. 1. 17), is supported by BR. D.. 
(Al. EA) - : 


APPENDIX IV 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEVAPALA AND VIGRAHAPALA, 


Devapala was succeeded on the throne by Vigrahapila 1, also 
known as Sirapila, There is a great deal of controversy regarding ’ 
the relationship between the two. According to some, Vigrahapala . 
was the son, and according to others, the nephew, of Devapala." . 
The confusion is due to the peculiar way in which the genealogy 
described in the copper-plates of Narayanapala and his successors, 
The genealogy begins with Gopala, and, after his son Dharmapala, 
reference is made to the lalter’s younger brolher Vakpala. Then we 

are told that from him was born Jayapala, whose victory over the 
oe enabled his piirvaja or elder (brother ?) Devapala to enjoy 

the blessings of a paramount sovercignty. The next verse in the 
copper-plate of Nirfiyanapila describes the victorious exploits of 
Jayapala, but it is omitted in subsequent records. The verse that 
follows snys that “his son was Vigrahapala.” 

Now, according to the rules of syntax, a pronoun must refer to 
the nearest proper name. Accordingly, Jayapila must be taken as 
the son of Vakpaila, and Vigrahapaila, as the son of Jayapila. As | 
Devapala is referred to as‘ pirveja’ or elder (brother ?) of Jayapala, 1 
he was also regarded as a son of Vakpala. i 

The discovery of the Monghyr copper-plate showed the 
erroneous nature of the last part of the above conclusions, for 
Devapala is therem definitely stated to be the son of Dharmapala. 





a = 
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Further, it led to a difference of opinion among scholars regarding i 
the genealogy of Jayapila and Vigrahapila. Some scholars, diseard- - 
ing the old view, held that as Devapala is described as the elder Ps 
(brother) of Jayapala, the latter must have been a son of Dharma- 
pila. They also hold that as inal! records, subsequent to the time = 
of Niriyanapaila, the verse containing the expression ‘his son was — 
Vigrahapéla’ follows immediately the one containing reference to 
Devapala, Vigrahapala must be regarded as the son of Devapala, 
“Tn the Bhagalpur grant (of Nirfiyayapaln),” says Dr. Hoernle, SE 
“this reference is obscured through the interpolation of an imter- — {<= 

a, 


The former view is upheld by A. K. Maitreya (GL. @7 En llowins aes 
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mediate verse in praise of Jayapala, which makes it appear as if 
Vigrahapala were a son of Jayapila.”' 

Now. the word ‘ interpolation,’ used by Dr. Hoernle, is very 
unfortunate; for Narfiyanapala’s Grant offers the earliest version of 
the genealogical portion which was copied in later documents. Tie 
difference between the two must, therefore, be dite, not to inter- 
polation in the former, but to abridgment or omission in the latter. 
As such, our conclusion must be based on the reading of the 
Bhagalpur copper-plate, and Vigrahapila should be regarded as the 
son of Jayapila. The latter, again, should be taken as the son of 
Vakpala, for ‘ pirvaja’ means an ‘elder, and may refer to a cousin 
as well as a brother, 

The most important argument in support of this view is, that 
otherwise it is difficult to account for the mention of Vikpaila and 
Jayapila in the records of Nariyanapila and subsequent kings. 
There is no reference to them in the records of either Dharmapala or 
Devapala, for whom they are snid to have successfully fought. Why 
are their memories suddenly revived in the time of Nariyanapala, 
and they are given credits for military victories during the reigns 
of Dharmapila and Devapala? The most eatisfactory answer to 
this question is that they were the ancestors of the reigning king. 
soothe his own vanity, but perhaps also as a diplomatic move, by 








way of reminding the people, that although he could not claim a 


pala, he could claim a share in their glory through his ancestors. 


* Hoernle, op. cit. 
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APPENDIX V 
KING RAJYAPALA OF THE KAMBOJA FAMILY 


There is a sharp difference of opinion among scholars regarding 
the identity of king Rajyapila of the Irdi copper-plate (No. 49) 
and the well-known Pala king of that name. Mr. N. G. Majumdar, 
who edited the Irdi Plate, regarded it as quite unlikely that the 
two Rajyapalas were identical,’ but subsequently changed his opinion, 
and held the identity as almost cerlain® Mr. J. C. Ghosh upheld 
the identity and suggested the reading ‘ Kamboja-Dhangw-atiparah ' 
for * Kamboja-varisa-tilakah,* thus doing away altogether with the 
Kamboja origin of the family. But this reading is very doubtful, 
and has been justly questioned.’ Dr, D. C. Sircar also upholds the 
identification.® 

But although the presumption about the identity is certainly a 
reasonable one, the evidence in favour of it cannot be regarded as 
convincing or conclusive. There is a great deal of foree in the 
argument of Dr. H. C. Ray who rejects the identity. 

The chief argument against the proposed identity is the Kamboja 
lineage of Rajyapala of the Irdi copper-plate. But, as Dr. D. C. 
Sircar points out, instances are not wanting where even kings of 
well-known dynasties are described as belonging to other families, 
probably on account of their mother’s lineage. Thus a Pallava king 
is described as ‘ Kaikeya-vamé-odbhava,” and a Chola king as 
‘ Kadamba-kada-nandana.” In the latter case, at least, we have 


reasons to believe that the mother of the Chola king belonged to 


Kadamba or Kadamba dynasty, 

Besides, we should remember that the Palas had no uniform 
tradition about their lineage, and none of their records, up to the 
time of Rajyapiln, refers in any way to the dynasty to which they 
belonged. If, therefore, we suppose that Rajyapaéla’s mother belonged 
to Kamboja family, we can easily explain the epithet Kamboja-kula- 
tilake (the ornament of the Kamboja family) applied to Rajyapala 
in the Irdi copper-plate. Tt would then follow that the Pala kine 
Gopila m, who succeeded Rijyapala on the paternal throne, had a 
rival in his brother Nirfiyanapaéla n, who carved out an independent 


© El. xxu. 152. * Modern Reriew, September 1097, pp. 828-84. 
" EF. xwury. 48. « [bud. fn. 6. 

* JIA. xv. 270; Kdyosthe Patria (Benguli), Sriivaga. 14, pp. 111-13. 
= ; have discussed * F Ss 
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kingdom for himself. The Dinajpur Pillar inseription (No. 48) 
refers to the rule of a Gauda king of Kamboja lineage, and on 
palaeographie considerations it has to be referred to the tenth 
century av. Until the discovery of the Irdi copper-plate, the 
Dinajpur inseription was interpreted to refer to an invasion af 
Northern Bengal by the Kamboja tribe. It is more reasonable to 
hold now, on the basis of these two inscriptions, that Niriyapapéla 
and Nayapaln (and probably their successors) ruled over both 
Radha (Irdi Plate) and Varendra (Dinajpur Ins) te. Northern 
and Western Bengal. Varendra, or at least a part of it, was in the 
possession of Gopila m up to the sixth year of his reign,’ and must 
have been conquered by Niriyanapala after that. 

Different views have been entertained regaring the original home 
of the Kambojas. The Kamboja is the name of a well-known tribe 
living from time immemorial in North-Western Frontier. It is 
reasonable to hold that the Kambojas of Bengal belonged to this 
tribe? Evidently the great distance of these Kambojas from Bengal 
has induced scholars to look for Kambojas nearer that province. 
Mr. RB. P. Chanda took Kamboja to mean Tibet, and regarded the 
Kamboja invader as coming from that or the neighbouring hilly 
region.” The late Tibetan chronicle Pag Sam Jon Zang locates a 
country called Kam-po-tsa (Kamboja) in the Upper and Eastern 
Ray is inclined to the view that the Kambojas came to Bengal from 
this eastern region.* rs 

On the other hand, N. Vasu identified Kamboja with Cambay 
in the Bombay Presidency* and J, C. Ghosh supported this view." 
Dr. B. R. Chatterji hints at the possibility of the Kamboja invaders 
coming from Kimbojadeéa, modern Cambodia in Indo-China.’ 


' Cr. Ina. No. 23, 

© £7. wx. 153; (10. xv. 511; DHNT. 1. 801, [n, 1; DUS. 1. No. m p. ISL 

© GR. ot. The view thal Tibel wus called Kiimboja is based on o stalement 
made by Foucher (/eon. 194) on the authority of the Nepalese Pandit of 
B. EL. Hodgson. But it is supported hy two aca. (Nos. 7763 and 7777) described 
im the Cufafogwe of Senskrit and Prikrt see. ta the Library of India Offer, Vol. 1, 


Part 11. 
* JQ. xv. 611; DHNI. +. 800, fn. 2. * FIL 0 
" El. xar. 4. * Jedian Cultural Influence in Cambudia, pp. 278-79. 





CHAPTER VII 


MINOR INDEPENDENT KINGDOMS DURING THE 
PALA PERIOD 


Rererenck has been made in the last chapter to several 
independent and semi-independent powers that flourished in Bengal 
nnd Bihar during the period of the Pala supremacy Among these 
the Chandras and the Varmans require a more detailed treatment. 


Tre Coanpras! 


Lami Taranitha, the Tibetan historian, gives prominence, in 
his History of Buddhism, to a long line of kings ruling in Bengal, 
whose names end in -chandra and who are specifically referred to 
as belonging to the Chandra dynasty. In fact, this is the only 

: dynasty in Bengal, before the Palas, to which he has referred in his 
book. His account of this dynasty has already been given above 
(7. supra pp. 182-84) and need not be referred to again. 

The existence of a Chandra dynasty in Eastern Bengal from 
about the sixth to eighth century «.D., as recorded by Taranatha, 
has not yet heen corroborated by any reliable evidence. But it 
may be noted in this connection that inscriptions, coins, and 
Burmese chronicles testify to the rule of a long line of kings, with 
names ending in -chandra, in the Arakan region as early as the 
seventh century a.p. and perhaps even earlier! 


" The history of the Chandras ja known from- the following inscriptions 
(referred to in the text by number): 
1. Bharelld Inu. of Layahachandra, Yeor 18. £7. xvu. f40it. = 
m. Rampal cr: of Srichandra. Edited by Dr. R. G. Basak, first in Sahitya, 2 
4 Bengali journal, in 1920 na, and Inter, in ET. xn. 196-142. Edited hy — Ns 
N. G. Majomdar in 7B. pp, 1, er 
m. Kedirpur cr. of Srichandra. Ef. svn. 198-192: TR. Wil, “a 
Vv. Dhuba cr. of Srichandm, Year 35. 1. 105-06. > ee 
v. Edilpur cp. of Srichandrns. Dacea Review (October, 1912): EL xv 
189-00; JA. 160-07, SS 
_ For o detailed discussion of the location of the Chandra kingdom and ite — 
tapital, cf. THQ. xvi. 825 ff, and also criticism of this view in Bhdrat arse. 
a - dyaishtha, 1948, pp, Tosi, | Ss 
= | ~The traditional account of the nine Chandra kings of Arkan ing from 









ba of Hurma, Pp. 45), For the names of these kings and an account af the caine, ef. 





—- Phayre, Coins of Aratan, of Pegu, and of Burma (Numismata Oriente oy emt tr Core 
43. A beief account of the inscriptions found on the platform of the 
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The first historical king in Eastern Bengal, with name ending 
in -chandra, is Layahachandradeva, mentioned in an inecriplion 
(No. 1) incised on the pedestal of a huge image of Natesa Siva dug 
out of a tank in a village in the district of ‘Tippera, The inscription 
records the consecration of the imnge by Bhivudeva, son of 
Kusuinadeva, in the 18th regnal vear of Layahachandra. Dr. N. KB. 
Bhattasali infers from the expression Karmmaéntapala, applied to 
Kusumadeva, that the latter was a vassal prince ruling over 
Karmmanta, and he identifies this place with modern neat 
about three miles to the south-west of the village where the i 
was found. This would definitely locate the kingdom of Yasaka? 
chandra in the territory round about modern Comilla. But although 
doubts may justly be entertained regarding the interpretation of 
Karmméantapala by Dr, Bhattasali,’ there cannot be any reasonable 
doubt that Layahachandra’s kingdom comprised the territory round 
modern Comilla, as the huge image is not likely to have been 
removed to a long distance. The only clue for the date of Layaha- 
chandra is afforded by the alphabets of the inscription which have 
been referred to the Intter half of the tenth century av. It would 
perhaps be safe to regard Layahachandra as ruling in the territory 
round about modern Comilla some time between 900 and 1000 a.v. 

Next we come to know of a dynasty of Chandra kings from four 
inseriptions (Nos. 1-v). They give us the following genealogy : 


Mahdrdpidhinija Trnilekcyachanioe = Setiischant 


Mahdrijddhindja Stichanden ’ 





temple al Morshaung is given in ASI. 1025-26, pp. 14647, The names of righteen 
royal predecessors of Amandachandra are given in one inseription. The first king 
ie Balechandre, o name also occurring in Tarandthe'’s sceount. According to 
Mr. Hiranands Siistri, the oldest inecriptiop ie written in characters resembling 
cone Rein The inseri recording the names of the Chandra 
| A aborn, is anid 66 he: any centre older pl ben etna 


i in charge of it (El. xvm. 951), The word kermmdnta is probably used 
in this sense in Gupta Ins. No. 80 (CU). m. 288). 
Bs 


= 








JASR. 1908, p. 47; 1016, p. 201; HQ. m. 055). ae 
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All that we know of the origin and early history of the family is 
contained in the following passage in a verse occurring in Ins. Nos. 1 


and tv. 
“In the family of the Chandras, (w/o teere) rulers of Rohitigiri, ond (were) 


poeessed of enormous fortune, Piiruachandra, who was like the full moon, became 
ustrious in this world.” 

The verse seems to imply that Pirpachandra was an independent 
king. His forefathers are said to be rulers of Rohitdgiri, and the 
natural presumption is that Pirnachandra also ruled there. This 
presumption is strengthened by the fact that Trailokyachandra, the 
grandson of Pairnachandra, is said to have become king of Chandra- 
dvipa. It would thus appear that Pirnachandra and his son 
Savarnachandra were both kings of Rohitigiri. 

Rohitigiri is generally identified with Rohtasgarh in the 
Shahabad district of Bihar. But this identification is by no means 
certain, and, as Dr. N. K. Bhattasali has suggested, Rohitagiri may 
be a Sanskritised form of Lél-mafi and refer to the Lalmai Hills near 
Comilla." In any case, there is not sufficient reason to conclude that 
the Chandras came from outside Bengal, and in view of the traditions 
of the long line of Chandra kings ruling in Bhantgala or Eastern 
Bengal, it is more reasonable to hold that Rohitagiri, the seat af 
the ancestral dominions of the Chandras, was somewhere in Eastern 
Bengal, and probably near Comilla. 

According to verse 3 of the Rampal copper-plate (No. Tl); 
“Suvarnachandra became a follower of the Buddha.” It is probable, 
therefore, that until his time the family followed Brahmanical 
religion. But henceforth the family was undoubtedly Buddhist, as 
is evidenced by the invocation to the Buddha at the beginning of 
all their copper-plate grants, the epithet parama-saugata before the 
names of kings, and the emblem af the Wheel of Law in their seal 
like that of the Pala kings. 

Both Suvarnachandra and his father were presumably petty 
local rulers, but Suvarnachandra’s son Trailokyachandra laid the 





its identification cf, F771Q. a. 517-18, 885-27, 655-56; mm. 217, 415, The Inst letter 
(rii of the name dort not occur in Ins. No. m, but ix clear in No. 1. The 
wWentification of Rohitagiri with Rohtasgarh is generally accepted, but there is no 
Jefinite evidence in sapport of it, snd the correct. form of. the old tame of 
Roltasgarh is Rohithivagiri, The Lalmai Hills are about fire miles to the west of 
Comilla, and extend for about eleven miles with an average height of about 


90 feet, though some peaks rie to a height of 100 feet. An account of the locality r; 
and its antiquities is given hy Dr. N. K. Bhattasali (Bhatt. Cat. pp. ON). This 
interesting to note that two kings of Orissa, viz., Gayddatufge and Vinitatunan fe 

‘pefer in their records to Robitigiri as the home of their ancestors (J BORS. vi. $35, 


F 
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foundations of the greatness of his family. In a verse occurring in 
two inscriptions (Nos. 1 and rv), he is said to have become king 
of Chandradvipa, and is also deseribed as “ddhdro Harikela-réja- 


kakuda-chchhatra-smitdnéin ériyém.” This phrase has been differ- 
ently interpreted. Dr, Basak takes it to mean “the support of the 
royal majesty smiling in the royal umbrella of the king of Harikela.” 
Mr. N. G: Majumdar translates it as “the support of Fortune 
Goddesses (of other kings) smiling at (i. joyful on account of) 
the umbrella which was the royal insignia of the king of Harikela.” 
According to the first interpretation, Trailokyachandra was the 
de facto, if not de jure, ruler of Harikeln, while according to the 
second, he was both de jacto and de jure king of Harikela, with a 


number of other rulers subordinate to him, The latter view scems 
to be preferable. Thus Trailokyachandra added Chandradvipa and 





Harikela to his paternal dominions, and felt justified in assuming 
the tithe Mahérajadhiraja, His son Srichandra who assumed the 
full imperial titles Parama-saugata, Paramesvara, Paramabhattaraka, 
Mahérdjadhiraja presumably inherited his father’s dominions, and 
possibly added to them. Although all the four copper-plate grants 
of the family belong to the reign of Srichandra, practically nothing 
is known of his reign beyond the fact that he ruled for thirty-five 
years. The history of the family also ends with him, as we have 
no definite knowledge cither of his successor or of the fate of his 


The data furnished by the inscriptions enable us to form a rough 
‘dea of the extent of the kingdom of Srichandra, Chandradvipa 
and Harikela, over which he ruled, may be regarded as covering 
approximately the whole of Eastern Bengal and the constal regions 
of Southern Bengal.’ ~All the four copper-plate grants were issued 
from. Vikramapura, which presumably became the capital of the 
family either during the reign of Trailokyachandra or that of his 
son Srichandra. In two of the inscriptions (Nos, m and rv) of Sri- 
chandra, the lands granted were situnted in the Paundravardhana- 
hhukei. This does not necessarily mean that Srichandra’s supremacy 
extended over North Bengal. For although originally that was the 
connotation of Paundravardhana-bhukti, later (eg., during the time 
of the Senas), it included the whole of Southern Bengal right up 
to the sea, and this might have been the case even in the time of 
édchandra. The land granted by Ins. No. v wns situated im the 


t Supra, pp. 17-18; also supra pp- 194-45. According to some old Bengali 
texte, Chandradvipn was bounded by the Padma and the Baleswar rivers on the 
nerth and the west and the #ea in the south (Miért-grantha quoted in Balla by 
R. K. Sen, p. Mi). 
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Kumiratalaka-mandala in the Satata-Padmavati-vishaya. The latter 
seems to refer to the well-known river Padma, and the name of the 
mondala is perhaps connected with the river Kumara, and still 
preserved in Kuméarakhali, in Faridpur district, not far from the 
old bed of the river Padmi. Thus the details of the land-grants 
MOT fir the view, mentioned above, about the extent of Srichandra’s 
As % the date of Srichandra, we have to rely entirely upon the 
scripts of his inscriptions, which may be assigned to the close of the 
tenth or beginning of the eleventh century a.v.! 

Another king, with name ending in -chandra, namely Govinda- 
chandra of Vaigila-deia is known from the accounts of Rajendra 
Chola’s invasion of Bengal2 

As the name of Vangala-ieda occurs immediately after Takkana- 
lidam ie, Southern Radha, there is no doubt that Vangila-deda 
refers to Southern Bengal, That Govindachandra ruled also m 
Eastern Bengal is proved by two inscriptions, dated in his 12th and 
23rd ‘year? recently discovered in Vikrampur, within the district 
of Dacea. It would thus follow that Govindachandra practically 
ruled over the whole of the dominions of Srichandra. As Rajendra 
Chola’s invasion took place about 1021 a.p., it is very probable that 
Govindachandra immediately succeeded Srichandra. But, as in the 
case of Layahachandra, there is no evidence to connect Govinda- 
chandra with the family of Srichandra, though it is not unlikely 
that cither or both of them were members of that royal family. 
At all events, the six Chandra kings, known from inscriptions, may 
be regarded as having ruled in Eastern or Southern Bengal (and 
some over both) during the period between 900 and 1050 a.v. 

A study of the Kalachuri records shows that the Chandra 
kingdom had to bear the brunt of the invasions of the valorous 
Kalachuri kings; Kokkalla‘ claims to have raided the treasuries of 
Vanga,’ and his great-grandson Lakshmanaraja is credited with the 
conquest of Vangala.* It is doubtful whether the Chandras had 
founded their kingdom at the time of Kokkalla’s conquest, bul it is 
not unlikely that they took advantage of this political ¢atastrophe 








‘This js the view of Mr. N, G, Majumdar (18,1), Mr. BR. D, Banerji iAdF, 
Part 3, pp. 210-22) refers the script to the tenth and Dr. R. G. Basak to the eleventh 
anil twelfth centuries ap. (ET. xu. 187). 
Supra pp. 158-30. 
; Bias Gis aicicn ‘dated ss the. cd yan ak ak peAed 
Ayaishtha, 15468. ns. pp. 768 f. The other inscription, yet unpublished, i> ia the 


* For, the date.of Kokkalla cl,-eupra p, 128). 4. -* 
* El xx. 75, 78. * El. x 142. 
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to consolidate their rule in Bengal. The king of the Vanhgalas, 
defeated by Lakshmanarija, seems, however, almost certamly to 
have been a Chandra ruler. ‘The great Kalachuri ruler Karpa 
(1041-«. 1070 a.p,) is also credited with successlul military campaign 
against Vaiga, and is said to have achieved decisive victory. over 
the king of the Eastern country who probably lost his life in the 
fierce fight. In both cases, the reference seems to be to the Chandra 
kingdom, and the adversary of Karpa was most probably Govinda- 
chandra or his successor. It is very likely that the Chandra kingdom 
was finally destroyed by the invasions of Karpa”. In any case, it 
does not appear in the history of Bengal after the middle of the 
eleventh century A.D. 


wu. Toe VARMaxs 


There is hardly any doubt that the Varman dynasty succeeded 
the Chandras in Eastern Bengal. Our information about this 
dynasty is derived chiefly from a single inscription, the Beliva 
copper-plate of Bhojavarman.” Tt begins with the Purigic genealogy 
of Yadu from Brahmi through Atri, Chandra, Budha, Purdravas, 
Ayu, Nahusha and Yayati. Reference is then made to Hari, of the 
family of Yadu, who appeared as Krishna. The relatives of Han 
were the Varmans who were zealous in their support of the three 

‘The Varman kings of Bengal thus claim ‘to be deseended from 
a branch of the Yadava dynasty ruling over Smnhapura, ‘Various 
opinions have entertained regarding the location of Simhapora, 
and the choice seems to lie between three known cities bearmg that 
name: one to the north of the Salt Range in the Punjab ;* a second 
in Kalinga, perhaps identical with the modern Sifgupuram between 
Chicacole and Narasannapeta * and the third in Radha, generally 
identified with Singur in the Hooghly district.* The first is too 
far away, and there is no evidence that it existed after the seventh 
century ab. The third is only known from the legendary account 





' Pherachat Lis, v. 12 (Fl. o. 11. 15) ; Rewa Stone Ine. ¥. 23 (EX eure, 108, 
112). 

. This point will be further discussed in. comnection- with the history of the 
Varmans in the neat secton. ) 

* El an 87; 18. 14. 

* According to the Lakkhimeapgal Prosnsti (El. uw 16-05), the queen of 
Jalandhars (Punjab) was descended from « line of Yadava of Sithhagrrn, 


mentions) by Hiven Tang (Watters t. 248-40). BR D. Banerji points ont thot 
there were other towne of this name, eg, one in Maleo (JASB. NS. x. 124). 


* Blow, 18. * Supra p. 30, 
—-" . 
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of Vijayasimha, contained in Mahdévamea, which can hardly be 
accepted as sober history. The kingdom of Simmhapura in Kalinga, 
on the other hand, is known to exist as early as the fifth century A». 
and as late as the twelfth century «.p.' | 

The probability, therefore, lics in favour of the kingdom of 
pelea in Kalinga being the original home of the Varman kings 

of Bengal? It may be noted that kings with names ending m 
-verman are known to have ruled in this kingdom of Simbhapura? m 
the fifth century a... though they never claimed to belong to the 
Yadava dynasty. 

How the Varmans came to occupy Eastern Bengal is not told 
in the Beliva copper-plate. But the way in which it refers to the 
conquests of Jatavarman hardly leaves any doubt that it was 
during his reign that the foundations were laid of the greatness of 
the family, As a matter of fact, he seems to have been the first 
independent ruler of the dynasty, as his father, Vajravarman, the 
first ancestor named in the grant, is not referred to as a king, though 
he is eulogised as a brave warrior, a poct among poets, and a 
scholar among scholars. 

The conquests of Jitavarman are referred to in a poetic way 
in the following passage in Beliva Grant : 


“He spread his paramount sovereignty, by eclipsing (even) the glory of Prithu 
eon of Vena, marrying Viraérl (daughter) of Karna, by extending bis domination 
over the Atwas, by humiliating the dignity of Kamaripa, by bringmg to mye 
the strength of the arms of Divya, by damaging the fortune of Govardhana, and 
hy vesting wealth in Brahmans versed in the Vedas” (v. 8). 


Karna, whose daughter Viragri was married by Jatavarman, 
was undoubtedly the Kalachuri king of that name who ruled from 


' ‘Two kings of Kaliigs, Mohardja Chandavarman and Mahdraja Umavarman, 
tiling between $50 and 540 an. issued their Grants [rom Simhapura (DUS, 1, No. 1. 
pp. @ 3, #10). According to Sithhalese inscriptions, the two kings Nidtadkamella 
and Silmamulla, the second of whom ascended the throne im an, 1200, were sone 
of the Kalingn king Goparija of Sithhupora. According to Mahdwasea, Tiloke- 
sundari, queen of Vijayabahu 1 (ace. ¢. 1069 a.) was o princess of Kalinga, andl 
three relatives of her came to Ceylon from Sisbhapora (27. xm. 4). 

* Dr. D. C. Ganguly maintains that Simshepura may be located in Eastern 
Bengal, ond be even regarded as the capital of the Varmans. He contends jn : 
there is nothing m ¥. 5 of the Beliva Grant to- warrant the assertion that i. 
~~ ie Ane Seeders ee (HQ. 
x11, 008-0). Vie 
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ap. 1041 to c. 1070 an It may be remembered that another 
daughter of the same king was married by the Pala king Vigraha- 
pala m. This enables us to place the reign of Jatavarman, with a 
tolerable degree of certainty, in the second half, probably the third 
quarter, of the eleventh century A.D. 

Of the defeated enemies mentioned in the above passage, we 
can easily identify Divya with the great Kaivarta leader who usurped 
the throne of the Palas as the result of a successful revolt against 
Mahipala m2 It is obvious that Jitavarman took full advantage 
of the anarchy and confusion that set in after that revolt, and carved 
out a kingdom for himself. As the Anga country, conquered by 
him, was almost certainly under the Palas, it appears that he fought 
against both the Palas and the rebellious chief Divya. It is presum- 
ably by his victory over both that he gained the kingdom of 
Eastern Bengal, though there is also the possibility that he first 
secured the kingdom of Eastern Bengal, and then turned his arms 
against them. His struggle with Kamarupa, evidently leading to no 
decisive result, must have taken place after his conquest of Eastern 
Bengal. Govardhana, whose fortune is said to have been damaged 
by him, cannot be identified with certainty? Most probably he 
was another adventurer like Jétavarman who tried to fish in the 

It is difficult to believe that Jitavarman, a petty chief coming 
on his own account. It has accordingly been suggested that he 
accompanied the Kalachuri king Karpa in his expedition against 
Bengal.’ Perhaps it would be more reasonable to regard him as a 


+ ‘The date of the death of Korna is not definitely known, but it must have 
taken place in or before 1078 an. the earliest known dale of his euccessor (DENS. 
n. 777, 782). 

© Perhaps o reminiwence of the fight between Divya and Jilavarman i6 
preserved in a Niland Stone Ina, (2). xxi. 97). Tt relates aboul an nerelie of 
Somapura (Pahirpur m Rajsbahi district) that “when his house was teurming. 
(heing)} set on fire by the approaching armies of Vaigala, he attached (himself) 
tn the pair of lotus feet of the Buddha (and) went to heaven,” Ti would then 
follow that J&tavarman invaded Northern Bengal (/C. v1. 55; supra p. 20). 

* Dr. RB. G. Rassk’s suggestion thot this Govardhann may be the father ol 
Bhatia Bhavadeva, the prime-minister of Harivarman (El. =. 38), hes. heen 
endoned by Dr. H. C. Ray (DUNT. t 935) and Mr. BR. D. Banerji, but the 
ot Kandimbi, who helped Ramapala in hin fight against Bhima, and shose name. 
probably through onpyist's musta oe Devorspavardhana (JASB. NS. x. 124)- 
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follower of both Gangeyadeva and his son Karna. Gingeya claims 
to have defeated the rulers of both Anga and Utkala,’ and Karna 
is said to have exercised some sort of supremacy over Gauda, Vanhga, 
and Kalinga? The Puaikor inscription" proves that Karpa’s con- 
quests certainly extended up lo the Bhagirathi river, and the 
Rewa Stone inscription’ refers to his complete victory over a king of 
an eastern country, probably Vanga. If we assume Jitavarman to 
have been the ruler of Sitihapura in Orissa, he might have joined the 
great Kalachuri rulers in their eastern expeditions, and ultimately 
earved out an independent kingdom for himself in Eastern Bengal by 
supplanting the Chandras. Jatavarman’s claim to have conquered 
the Angas and defeated Divya might mean no more than that he 
took part in the battles of Gangeya and Karna against Anga and 
Gauda, and the same may be the case in regard to his defeat of 
Govardhana. It must be remembered, however, that all this is pure 
conjecture, and we do not possess sufficient data to arrive at a 
definite conclusion about the sudden rise of this military adventurer 
to fame and power in Bengal. ) 

Immediately after Jatavarman the Beliva copper-plate mentions 
his son by Viraéri, named Samalavarmadeva. The natural pre- 
sumption, therefore, is that Jitavarman was succeeded by Samala- 
varman. A fragment of a copper-plate of Simalavarman, recently 
discovered at Vajrayogini,’ raises, however, some doubts on this 
point, and makes it probable that Jitavarman was succeeded by 
king Harivarman. 

The name of Harivarman was known long ago from colophons 
of two Buddhist manuscripts, copied respectively in his 19th® and 





Karna into Bengal. He even proposes the identification of Jilavarman with the 
‘iusiriows Jita" who is said in the Rews Ins. of Malayasitha to. have helped 
Karnadeva in viinquishing his foes (IQ. xt. 473). Professor V. V. Mirnshi, while 
editing the Rewa Stone Ins. of Karpa (EU. xxtv. 103) remarks in. connection with 
y. 23: “Stripped of its metaphor, the verse means that Karna achieved a decisin 

victory over the king of the Eastern country, who lost his life in the Gere’ Galle" 
From this he infers “that Karun killed the lust king of the Chandra dynasty, who 
was either Govindachandra or hm successor, placed Vajravarman in charge of the 
newly sequited territory, and married his danghter to Jatavarman to cement the 


political alliance.” If this view is accepted, the Chandras must have been spplanted 
by the Varmans before 1048-49 an. the date of the Rewa Ins. 
“ DANI. 1. TT. * [bid. T78. 
* ASI. 1921-22, pp. 78-80. * See: supra py 190, fa. 4 
* An account of this plate is given by Dr. N. K. Bhattusali in the Bengali 
* PH. 97; 1B. 35. : : 
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30th* regnal years. In the former he is given the tithes Mahd- 
rijidhirdja, Poramesvern, Paramabhattaraka, He is mentioned in 
the Bhuvaneivara inscription of his minister Bhatta Bhavadeva,” 
and is also known from the Samantasira copper-plate grant" issued 
by him from Vikramapura. The plate gives him all the imperial 
titles. and refers to his father’s name, which was formerly read by 
Mr. N. Vasu as Jyotirvarman, and now doubliully restored by 
Dr. Bhaltasali as Jatavorman.’ If this latter reading is correct, he 
must be regarded as no brother of Samalevarman. This view i 
strengthened by the Vajrayogini fragmentary copper-plate, mentioned 
above, which contains the names of both Harivarman and Samala- 
varman. Unfortunately, the portion of the reeord indicating the 
relation between the two is missing. But as the plate seems to 
have been issued in the reign of Samalavarmadeva, Harivarman 
presumably flourished before him. The view, based on Dr. Bhatta- 
sali's tentative reading of Jitavarman in the Saémantasiira Plate, 
that Harivarman was the elder brother and predecessor of Samalin- 
varman, may be aceepted for the present, as 1 reasonable working 
hypothesis, although it cannot be regarded as an established fact. 
The only definite information that we possess about Harivarman 


Thin stn, ix desetibed in Sdstei-Cot. 1. 79. ‘The date is given in the post= 


No auch era is known, but the absence of any reference to Vijaya-nigya ete. is 
striking. If 80 ie taken as regnal year, 46 should alo be taken as regnal year, 
and it would show that Flarivarman ruled at lenst for 40 years 

The river Vent ft plared by sia. H. P, Shetri in Jeseore, If true, it probably 





indicates Uret Central Bengal was included in the kingdom ef H 
" JB. 2M. 
* ‘The Grant was originally edited by late Mr. N. ON. Vaew (VJ om a8). 
Mr. Va gave a very indistinct photograph and « tentative reading of the 
inueription, according to which the Grant was issued from Vikremapurm and 
belonged to the reign of Parame-Vawtaave, Paramerrara, Porama-bhaf tdraka, 
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i¢ that he ruled over Eastern Bengal with Vikramapura’ os his 
capital, and that he had a long reign extending over forty-six yeurs 
or even more. It has already been suggested above, that the chief 
Hari. to whom great prominence is given in the Ramacharita, and 
who allied himself first with Bhima and then with Rimapila, was 
probably the Varman ruler Harivarman, and that he is to be 
identified with the Varman king who, for his own safety, propitiated 
Ramapaln by gift of chariot and elephants? Harivarman was 
succeeded by his son, but his name is not known.” 

A few words may be said of Bhatta Bhavadeva, the great 
Brihmana minister of Harivarman who has left a long account of 
himself and seven generations of his family in the stone inscription 
referred to-above. The family was settled in the village Siddhala in 
Radha. Adideva, the grandfather of Bhavadeva, was a minister to 
his Royal Majesty, the king of Vanga. The name of the king is 
not mentioned, but he may be Jitavarman. Bhavadeva's father 
‘Gévardhana was a great scholar and warrior, but does not seem to 
have held any high office. Bhavadeva himself was the minister of 
peace and war to Harivarman, and probably also to his son. He 
was also known as Bdla-Balabhi-bhujanga. The first part of the 
compound is the name of a kingdom, also referred to in Ramacharia, 
but the exact sense of the expression is difficult to understand. 
The inscription gives a detailed account of his profound learning i 
various branches of knowledge, and that this is no mere empty 
boast is proved by al least two extant Smriti treatises composed 
by him. On the whole Bhavadeva must be regarded as a remark- 


* ‘This follows from Mr. Vasu’s reading “iha khali Vikramapura-somdndsata 
in the Simantasira copper-plate. Dr. Bhattasali (op. cit.) has accepted this read- 
ing, but it appeara from what he mys on p. 171, that only the words * pura 
semicdeita "are now legible on the plate and that the word ‘Vrlrama a,” preceding it, 
camot be rend distinedly. 

* See aupra pp. 15040. 

* The son of Harivarman is referred to in ¥. 16 of the Bhuvanedvara predasti, 


Tafel 





cither Hurivarman or his son “made himself master of Utkala by overthrowing 
the Nagavatniéi dynasty which ruled over Bastar in Central Provinces in the 
gleventh century an.’ (1B. 20-30), This point has already been diseused above 
(tupra p. 161, fm. 1). He further maintained, on the strength of certam verses 
(mm. 42-44) of Ramacharita, that 'Rimapila encountered somewhere in Orissa Hari 
varman of Bengal or his son’ (18. 90). The view that Harivarman or his son ftuled in 





| Orin, Jed scholars to. suppose thatthe pious constructions referred to in the 
inscription were situated in the same Jocality, and : 
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able personality combining in himself the high qualities of a states- 
man, warrior, scholir, and author." 

Hardly anything is known of the son of Harivarman or of the 
circumstances under which the kingdom passed to Simalavarman, 
the other son of Jétavarman. But Samulavarman is one of the 
few kings of Bengal who have curvived in local traditions. The 
Vaidika Brahmans of Bengal claim that their ancestors first settled im 
Bengal during the reign of Samaluvarman, though, according to one 
version of the story, the event took place during the reign of Hari- 
varman. According to most of the genealogical books of the Vaidika 
Brahmans, the first of | heir line came to Bengal at the invitation of 
Samalavarman in Saka 1001 (=1079 ax). This date, correct 
within half a century, shows that some genuine traditions about 
Samalavarman were preserved in Bengal. r~ 

We learn from the Beliva copper-plate that Samalavarman had 
many queens, the chief among them being Malavyadevi" By ber 
he had a son called Bhojavarman who issued the Beliva copper- 
plate grant in the fifth year of his reign from his capital city 
Vikramapurn, He is given the imperial titles and the epithet 
* parama-Vaishnave. This, as well as the reference to Vishau- 


chakra-mudré in line 48. proves that the family were Vaishpavas. 


extended over this region. To Mr. F- Acharyw belongs the enedit of removing the 


Tie hes alse shown the unreliable character of the literary evidence cited 0 
Me oN Veou in favour of the supposition that Bhatts Bhavadeva erected temples 
and did other pious works in Orisa UProe, Ind. Hist. Congress, 3rd Session, pp. 297 
n or 


doubtful interpretation of verse 15 of Bhatia Bhavedeva's inscription. For even 
“t we endorse the view of Mr. N. G. Majonmiar thal the verse in question refers 
to the defeat of the Nagas by Bhavedewa, we should look for their territory near 
Fasiern Bengsl, and it ie more reasonable to identify them with the Nags of 


"yan Seatei further identifies Udayin und Jagnelvijaymnala’ sectively with 
Parnmire King Udaybditya and hin von Jagaddeva or Jagdeo and Mr Baneeh 


-u . . al c 
is also inclined to take the same view. This view ts abo endorsed by Dr. D. C. 
Ganguly anwuly in his dlivtory of the Poramdray (p. 11). Aw Udayiditya ruled during 
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They were orthodox supporters of the Vedas, as already mentioned 
above, and the replacement of the Buddhist dynasty of the Chandras 
by the orthodox Brahmanical dynasty of the Varmans was fully in 
keeping with the spirit of the times. It may uol he a mere 
coincidence that the two Buddhist ruling dynasties in Bengal, vrz., 
the Palas ond the Chandras, were supplanted by two foreign 
dynasties (Senas and Varmans) of orthodox faith within a century. 

The land granted by Bhojavarman was situated in the Paundra- 
bhukéi and Kavutimbi-Ashtagachchha-khandala. Reference has aol- 
ready been made to # capital city called Kausambi in connection 
with the feudatories of Raimapala, If Kansimbi of this inscription 
if identical with that, Bhojavarman’s kingdom might have included 
a portion of Varendra, the Pawydravardhana-bhiukti par excellence. 
But this is by no means certam.' For all we know, the kingdom 
of the Varmans might have been confined to Eastern Bengal with 
Vikramapura as its capital. 

As already noted above, JAtavarman must have flourished in 
the second-half, and probably in the third-quarter, of the eleventh 
century ap. If he was succeeded by Harivarman who had a long 
reign of at least forty-six years, Simalavarman and Bhojavarman 
must have ruled in the first-half of the twelfth century a. There 
is little dowbt that the Varmans were ousted from East Bengal by the 
Senas during. or shortly after, the reign of Bhoiavarman. 


the last quarter of the eleventh century a.o., there is no chronological difficulty in 
the proposed identification, but the difference between the names Jagnddeva and 
dagadvijayamealia cannet be ignored. Besides, the interpretation of saan. Sastrt and 
Mr. Banerji involves the emendation of the word *fesya" in vy. 10 of the Relive 
cepper-plate ax ‘fothd.’: On the whole. it would be safe not to accept definitely 
the —— identification until further evidence is available, 
Kttention may also be drawn in this connection to the expression * Traifokya- 
eendari* im ¥. 11, In all the interpretations referred to above. the word has hie 
taken as an adjective to Milavyadevi, mesning “the most heautiful in the three 
workls.” Tt is, however, possible to interpret the verse so as to make Trailokyn- 
sundari the name of the daughter of Simalavarman and Malavyndevi. Indeed this 
was the interpretation originally proposed by Mr. N. G. Majumdar (IB. 28). Ta 
this connection he remarked: “The nome Troilokyasunelerl is by on rents 
commen. One of the queens of Vijayabihu 1 of Ceylon was o princess of 
Kaliiga named Tilokasundari” (7B. 18). Now, according to the AMeahetrecsienn, 
Vijayabihu marrixd Tiloknsundari of the Kalingn rovel race, If we identify 
Simhapura, the homeland of the Varmans of Bengal, with the royal city of thi 
name an Kaliiga, it would not be unrensonnble to identify Troilokyosundari, 
daughter of Saimalavarman, with the queen of Vijayabiho. Apart from agreeméent 
in dates. it would explain the very queer reference to the calamity befalling the 
King of Lanka, and a prayer for his welfare in v. 14 of the Belave conper-plute ol 
Bhojavarman. It ix difficult to explain this reference to the king of Lajiki unless 
| See supra p. 158 and fn, 4, . A= 
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CHAPTER VU 


THE SENAS 
t Tue Ontctx or THe SENA KINGS 


Tur Sena fumily, that ruled in Bengal after the Palas, 
appears from the official records to have originally belonged “to” 
Karnita in South India. According to the Deopiri inscription," 
Virasent and others, born in the family of the Moon, were rulers 


of the Southern region® whose achievements were sung by Vyasa, — 


and in that Sena family was born Samantasens, ‘the head-garland 
af the Brahma-Kshatriyas. The same account is repeated in the 
Miadhainagar Grant’ in a slightly modified form : 

“Tu the family of Virnsena, which has become illustrious through the lngends 
recorded in the Purinas, was born Samuntasena, the head-gurlund of the clan of the 
The Karnija origm is further supported by the statement in the 
Deopira inscription (v. 8) that Simantasena * slaughtered the wicked 
despoilers of the Lakshmi (ie. wealth) of Karpita* in battles waged 
in Southern India.* , 


These statements leave no doubt that the origimal home of the 
family was in Kargata, ie. the region in modern Mysore and 


Hyderabad States where Kanarese is the spoken language, and that 
it belonged to the well-known ‘ Brahma-Kshatri” caste. 


i yy, 45 (IB, 46, 50; El, 1. 305). 

4 The original expression is ~ Datshindtya-kshausindra.” Mr. S..G. Majumdar 
translates it as “kings of the Decenn.” I have followed Kielhorn- 

= yy # (2B, 110, 15). 

‘ De D. C. Ganguly maintains that v. 8 of the Deoparh Ins. “does not 
indicate that the fight letween Siinmautesena and the despoiler of the Lakshmi of 
the Karpaja country took plnce in the Karpite country. It simply menna thal 
Gimantasena vanquished a king or frechooter, who had already plundered the 
Karnaja country.” Later he suggests that postibly fijendea Chola. who had 
Northern Radha in which the latter's kingdom wae situated (1H). x10- G11-12). 

De. Ganguly overfooks the very significant statement (¥. 8) of the poet that 

slaughtered the hostile soldiers to such ao extent that the lord of 
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After referring to the martial exploits of Sdmantasena in South 
India, the Deopara inscription adds that “in his last days he 
frequented the sacred hermitages situated in forests on the banks 
of the Ganges " (vy, 0). As Sfimantasena’s descendants ruled in 

ngal, it is natural to conclude from the above that he was the 
first of the Karniita-Sena family to migrate from the south and settle 
in Bengal. But this view is opposed to the following statement i 
the Naihati copper-plate :' 
“To his (i Moon's) prosperous family were bor princes, who adorned 
Radha (ie. Western Bengal),.......and in their family was born the mighty 
Siumantasena.” 
This certainly implies that the Sena family had. settled in Western 
Bengal before Simantasena was born. 

The only way te reconcile these contradictory statements is lo 
suppose that a Sena family from Karnata had settled in Western 
Bengal but kept itself in touch with its motherland ; that oue of its 
members, Simantnsena, spent his early life in Karnita, istinguish 
himself in various warfares in South India, and betook himself in 
old age to the family seat in Bengal, Evidently his exploits made 
the family so powerful that his son was able to carve out a kingdom 
in Bengal; for Hemantasena, the son of Simantasena, is the first of 
the family to whom royal epithets are given in the family records, 
It is true that Simantasena’s predecessors are referred to as princes 
who ruled over the surface of the earth* but beyond these vague 
genernl phrases there is nothing to indicate that they really held 
the rank of independent kings, 

The records of the Senas call them Brahma-Kshatriya? 
Karpita-Kshatriya,‘ and sometimes simply Kshatriya® The term 
Brahme-Kshatriva, applied to the Senas, was first correctly explained 








Saimantasena near Setubandha-Rameivara, Reference like this indicates @ region near 
the battlefield (of. eg, Aphead Stone Ins. |. 1. CI om 208). 

Mr. G. M. Sarkar holds a diametrically opposite view to that of Dr. Ganguly. 
He maintains * thal Adnan Lasesia activity was coniined only to the southern 
region,” and that he “was in oo way connecled with any part of Bengal” 
(JL. xv. 6, 8), 

* owe, 34 GB. 71-78, 70). 

* In Barreackpur ce. v, 3 (/B. 61-62, 64), ond Midhiinagar cp ¥. 9 UB. 
HO, 113), the predecessors of Siimantasena are called kings in eo general way. In 
Neihati cr. (v.35) alone (IB. 71-78, 78). these princes are apecitically said to 
have adored Radha. Tt is, therefore, difficult to conclude definitely, as Dr D. C 
Ganguly has done, that the. tore-fetiees Of ESengathein: Wie Sieh mma 
the Neoren (HQ. xan 611). 

. *~ Detipira Ine. v.35 (B48) - * Miadhiinagar cr. ¥, 4 (ip. 119). 
* Berrackpur cre. v. ¢ (JB. 02). - ae . Ay Seiten | 
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by Dr. D. RB. Bhandarkar as denoting the well-known caste Brahma- 
Kehatri, He has shown that no less than five royal families were 
designated Brahma-Kshatri. The nomenclature was given to * those 
who were Brahmanas first and became Kshatriyas afterwards” te. 
‘those who exchanged their priestly for martial pursuits.’ There 
are bruad hints in the Sena records that this was true of the Sena 
family. Sdmantasena is called Bralvma-vadi? a term usually applied 
to one who teaches or expounds the Vedas, but the poet uses it > 
signify hie skill in the extermination of opposing soldiers. In the 
Miadhdinagar Grant," the Sena princes are snid to have “ made 
preparations for snerifices (kratu) befitting a conquest of the threr 
worlds and thereby checked the priests serving in the Sessional Soma 
sacrifices of the gods.” Here, again, technical Brahmanical terms 
are used to denote the martial exploits. Mr. N. G. Majumdar very 
rightly remarked with reference to the word ‘ Brakma-vadi,” that 
‘here probably it is indicated that Samantasena was as much 
Brahmana as Kshatriya, thus bringing out the etymological meaning 
of Brahma-Kshatriya ic. Brahmana os well as Kshatriya." The 
came remark might apply to the other expression in the Madhiinagar 
In this connection, it is interesting to note that a number of 








epigraphic records refer to one of more lines of Jama teachers 
belonging to ‘Sena family,” settled’ in the Dharwar district m the 


heart of the Karnita country. The names of these teachers all end 
in -sena, and the family is specifically named Sendnvaya, and in one 
ease also Chandra-kavafanvaya. About eleven members of this 
family are known to us who flourished between c. 860 and ¢. 1050 ap. 
One of the earliest of them is Virasena, a name which is recorded 
as that of a remote ancestor of the Senas in the Deopiri inscription. 
All these make it highly probable that the Senas of Bengal belonged 
to this Karnataka family of Jaina teachers, but, in the absence of 
any positive evidence, it cannot be regarded as anything more than 
a mere hypothesis." 

The brief account of the early history of the Senas recorded 
above raises one important question. How conld the harnils 


1 7B. 44 and fn. §, App. p. 102. * Deopari Ins. ¥. 5 (LB. 46, 50-51). 
" y § (IB. 100-110, 115). * 78. 51. tn, 1 , 
© For a fuller discussion of this matter ef, PTOC. 1. Calcutta (1022). pp. 345 ff. 
hendra-kavdjdevaya, cf, El. xvi. 55. Winternitz refers to a Jains Kanokoseno 
10th cent, ap.) as the author of Yadodhara-chanita (Hist. Ind. Lit. w. 35). 
Cf also ASI. 1921-22, p. 114; Ep. Car. 1x. 145, Ina, Now. 69, 70; p. 173, No, 34. 
he understood that even if this theory be adopted, it leaves open the 
question wheth the priestly family took to Kshatriva profession before or after 
its migration to Bengul. | 
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family of the Senas come to settle and wield royal power in Bengal ; 
While it is impossible to give a definite answer to this question, we 
may réfer to several circumstances which would render such a thing 
quite feasibie. ; 

Tt appears from the Pala records that they employed foreigners 
who were numerous enough to be specifically mentioned in the 


qnseriptions. Thus the phrase ‘ Gauda-Mélave-K haéa-H #na-Kulika- 


Karnéta-Lata-chata-bhata" occurs regularly in the Pala inscriptions 
in the list of royal officials from the time of Devapala down to the 
time of Madanapala It is not impossible that some Karpita 
official gradually acquired sufficient power to set wp a5 an independ- 
ent king when the central authority beeame wenk. As already noted 
above, the Kamboja rule in Bengal in the tenth century 4.0. may 
be explained in a similar way. The Abyssyniun rule in Bengal in 
the fifteenth century a.m. is a well-known instance of the same type. 
This hypothesis is supported by the statement in the Naihati copper- 
plate that the Senas were settled in Radha for a long time before 
Siimantasens. | — 
The Senas might also have come in the wake of some foreign 
invasions, and established independent principalities in conquered 
territories in very much the same way as the Mahratta chiefs like 
Holkar and Sindhia did in Northern India during the eighteenth 
century aw. As noted above, the Karpata prince Vikramaditya 
led a victorious expedition against Bengal and Assam some time 
about 1068 a.p., and this was preceded and succeeded by others. 
Similar expeditions were sent to other parts of Northern India 
during his reign. ‘A record of ap. 1088-89 speaks of Vikram- 
aditya v1 crossing the Narmada and conquering kings on the other 
side of the river.” His feudatory chief Acha is represented to 
have made “the kings of Kalinga, Vanga, Maru, Garjara, M&lava, 
Chera, and Chola subject to his sovereign.’ As this Acha was 
the governor of a province in a.p. 1122-25," his expedition against 
Vatgn can hardly refer to that underteken by his master in 
¢. 1068 4.v., bul probably look place much later, in the last decade 
of the eleventh or the first quarter of the twelfth century A.D. 
Inscriptions dated 1121 and 1124 a», also refer to the conquest of 
Anga, Vaiga, Kalinga, Gauda, Magadha, and Nepifila by Vikram- 
aditya." 


' The Khalimpur cr. of Dharmapala does not contain any such plirase, but 
in the Niland cr. of the same king (E/. xx. 290). It js interesting. 


& 


to note, however, that Karpi{a is omitted from this fist. 


_* Supra pp. 147, 164. * AG. Vol, t, Part m p. 452. _ 
* Ebid. p. 219. * fad. p, 4 | 
© Ine. of Devanagere Talug, Nos, 2, 3. Ep. Carn. x1. 
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Reference may be made in this connection to the boast of 
Somesvara m7 (1127-58 A.D.) that he placed his feet on the heads 
of the kings of Andhra, Dravida, Magadhna, and Nepfla.' Vijjala 
(ec 1145-1167) also claims to have conquered Vanga, Kalinga, 
Magadha, and Nepaila. Even his son Soma is said to have conquered 
Nepala and Kalifiga, and received homage of the Gaudas.* From 
what we know of these rulers it ts hardly likely that they could send 
directly any expedition lo Vatiga, Magadha or Nepala, Probably 
they took the eredit of what was done by Karnata chiefs who still 
paid a nominal homage to their distant overlord. 

Il is interesting to note that about the same time when the 
Genas were establishing their supremacy in Bengal, another Karpata 
chief Nanyadeva was doing the same in Bihar and Nepal. It is 
also probable that the Gahadavalas, who founded about the same 
time a powerful kingdom with Kanauj as capital were of Karnatic 
origin." 

The fact seems to be that by storming the capital of the 
Paramira king Bhoja 1, and utterly destroying the Kalnchuri king 
Karna, the Chilukya king Somesvara 1! paved the way for the 
Karnfitta domination in North Indian politics, and, as 4 result, 
powerful Karpita principalities were established in Northern India. 
It is most probable therefore that the Sena chief Samantasena oF 
his successor, ns well as Nanyadeva, came to establish powerful 
kingdoms in Northern India in the sweeping tide of the military 
eyocesses of the Karpata kings of the Chilukya dynasty. 

Tt has been suggested on the other hand that the Karpa{as in 
Bengal and Bihar were the remnants, cither of Rajendra Chola’s 
army* or of the Karpata allies of Karna," the Kalachuri king. The 
first view is highly improbable ss there is nothing to show that the 
Karnaitas formed part of Rajeniira Chola’s army. Even assuming 
that they did, it is very unlikely that the Karpate chiefs would be 
preferred to Cholas in the selection of generals or governors who 
were left behind by the victorious Chola army to rule over conquered 
countries. As regards the latter view, Karna’s alliance with the 
Karnitas was of a temporary character.’ Besides, the second part 
af the objection epplics in his case also. On the whole, the most 
reasonable view seems to be to connect the rise of the Senas in 
Bengal and of Nanyadeva in Bihar with the Chalukya invasions of 
Northern India during the rule of Somedvara 1 and Vikramaditya vt. 
in the second-half of the eleventh century 4.p., and the early years 
of the next century 


* JBoBrRAS. x1. 208. © Ablur Ine L 61 (EI. v. 257). 
- Madagihal Ins. vv. 12-16 iEf, =v. 314). * JHQ. vn. 68) ff. 

* PR. 00. = JBORS. m. S06. 7 Cf. INQ. xn. 475-76. 
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‘The history of the Sena family begins with Sdimantasena. As 
noted above, he proved his valour in various wars in Karnita anil 
settled in old age on the banks of the Ganges, evidently in some 
part of Radha, or the modern Burdwan Division. No roval tithe 1s 
given to him, and there is nothing to show that he founded a 
=: the son of Saémantasena, seems to have been a 
ruling chief. He lived in the last quarter of the cleventh COMtTry AD, 
and the disruption of the Pala kingdom after the revolt of Divvoka 
probably enabled him to carve otit an independent principality in 
Radhi. No record of Hemantasena has come to light, but he 1s 
given the title Mafdrdjdd/ardja in the Barrackpur copper-plate* of 
his son Vijayasena, and reference is made to his greal queen 
Yagodeyi in the Deopara inscription? of the same monarch. But 
while these references indicate that he probably founded an in- 
lependent principality, there is nothing to show that he was either 





powerful or ruled over an extensive kingdom. His position 


was probably like that of the many other ruling chiefs of Radha 
who rallied round Ramapala in his expedition against Varendra. 


Viyayasena 


Hemantasena was succeeded by his son Vijayasena of whom 
we possess only two records mentioned above. He had probably 
a long reign of more than sixty years? (¢. 1095-1158 a.p.), and he 
married Vilisadevi, 2 princess of the Sira family,’ probably the 
ote which was ruling in southern Radhi at the time of the 
invasion of Rajendra Chola and also during the reign of Rimapala5 
Vijavasena, too, must have begun his enreer as a petty chief. But 
he laid the foundation of the greatness of his family by conquering 


. TH. &. 1. a. = wv. 24. FEB. 47, 

* The date of the Barreckpur cr. (1. 49) waa read by Mr. BR. D. Banerji first 
as $7 (PB, 1035), then os 31 (AT. 202) and finally no 32 (E7, xv. 264). Mr. D, C. 
Bhatiachorya propose! the rending 6) (24. tr. 157), on grounds which cannot be 
recurded os conclusive. Mr. N. G. Majumdar subsequently rend the date ns 2 


(18, 65) without giving any reason why he differed from Mr. Banerji. Although 


Mr. N. G. Majumdar's view is now generally accepted. and Vijayaena i 
eredited with « long reign of of lenst 02 years, the matter cannot be regarded ns 
finally seliled. Cf. JRASDL. wn. 217; also App. 1 infra. | | 

© Barrackpur ce, v. 7 (7B. 62). In Naihati cr. v. 10 (BR. 72-73), Vilisadevi 
is called PradAgnd-mahiahi. 


" Rapadiea is mentioned as ruler of Dakshina-Radh’ in the Ins of Rajendra — 
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— Chola (emprap. 198). Lakshmtitira, the ruler of Apars-ManelGra, was one of the — 
allied chiefs who joined Ramapala in his war against Bhima (ewpra p. 187). 
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nearly the whole of Bengal. The circumstances which enabled him 
to defeat the other chiefs of Radha, and ultimately conquer East 
Bengal from the Varmans and at least a part of North Bengal from 
the Palas, are not definitely known to us. But his success m Bengal, 
like that of the other Karnfta chief Nanyadeva (c. 1097-c. 1147 an.)? 
in Bihar, may not unreasonably be connected with the Karnita 
domination in Northern India referred to above.” 

Vijayasena was a contemporary of Ninyadeva, bul does not 
appear to have scored any great success till the second quarter of 
the twelfth century ap. Assuming that he had aseended the throne 
about A.o. 1095." the part played by him m contemporary polities 
during the early years of his reign is extremely obscure. He was 
probably on the throne when Raimapéla purchased the help of 
independent chiefs of Radha, in his campaign against Bhima, by a 
lavish gift of money and territories. It has been suggested that 
Vijayaraja of Nidriivall, one of the allied feudatory chiefs mentioned 
‘n Ramacharita, refers to Vijayasena. This is, however, not certain. 
It is probable that his marriage with « daughter of the Siira royal 
family which ruled over Apara-Mandira enabled him to attam 
political greatness. That he was helped by the invasion of the 
Karnitas under Acha in establishing his supremacy over Vanga 
may be guessed on general grounds, but cannot be established by 
any positive evidence. He might have entered into an alliance 
with Anantavarman Chodaganga and profited by it im ‘establishim, 
his supremacy in Radha. Such an inference may be drawn from 
the expression “ Chodaganga-salhah,’ ‘friend of Chodagangn,’ used 
in respect of him in Anandabhatta’s Vallala-charite (Life of his son 
Vallalasena), but the genuineness of the book has been doubted on 
good grounds. All that we can, therefore, say 1s that he fished 





in the troubled waters of Bengal polities and came out successful. 


That he had to fight with several independent chiefs is expressly 
referred to in the Deopara inscription. Among them specific mention 
is made of his victory over Ninya, Vira, Raghava, Vardhana, and 
the kings of Gauda, Kamaripa, and Kalinga. Of these Vardhana 
may be identified with Dvorapavardhana, ruler of Kausambi, and 
Vira with Viraguna of Kotitavi, two of the allied chiefs who had 
jomed Rimapila. Raghava and the king of Kalinga, mentioned in 
different verses, probably refer to the same person. In that case, 
we can identify him with the second son of Anantavarman Choda- 


' Q. vu. OOF, * Supra pp. 208-9. 
* "This is based on the view that be ruled for 62 years. 
‘ Cf. App. 1 m/ra.. 
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ganga who ruled from 1156 to 1170 aw.’ This expedition must 
then have been undertaken towartls the close of his reign. 

The most notable of his adversaries were Nanya and the lord 
of Ganda, Nanya is undoubtedly the Karnata chief who had 
conquered Mithila about 1007 4.0. It is mentioned in the colophon 
of « commentary on Bharata’s Ndtyavétra, composed by Nanya,’ 
that he had broken the powers of Vahga and Gauda. Tt is reasonable 
to hold therefore that Nanyadeva, after he had consolidated his 
dominion in North Bihar turned his attention towards Bengal, 


which was then in a process of political disintegration. He might 


have obtained some successes at first both against the Pala king of 
Gauda and the Sena king Vijayasena of Vanga. but was ultimately 
defeated by the latter and fell on his own dominions in Mithila. 
Tt is, of course, an equally plousible assuniption that the two 
Karnata chiefs Vijayasena and Nanya at first combined their forces 
to break the powers of Vanga and Gauda, but ultimately fell out 
and fonght over the prize which went to the victor Vijayasens. 
The way in which the memory of the Sena kings has been kept up 
‘7 Mithila and the traditions current at a later date* make it highly 
probable that Vijayasena purstied an aggressive campaign against 
Nanya in the latter's dominions and brought Mithila under his own 
rule. 

The lord of Gauda who, according to Deopir& inscription, fled 
before Vijayasena, was almost certamly Madanapéila whose dominions 
in Bengal were at that time confined to North Bengal. That ins- 
eription records the erection by Vijayasena of the magnificent temple 
of Pradynmnesvara whose ruins now lie on the bank of an enormous 
tank. known as Padumshahr, at Deopari, about seven miles to the 


' For the identifications proposed cf, 18. 45. 

* For a detailed account cf, JHQ, +n. 679%. Dr. K. C. Pandey has pointed 
out thet as Abhinavagupta refera to Nanyadeva and quotes a passage from his 
eommentaby, this Nanvadeva must have flourished before 1014-15 Av, the date of 
exe of Abbinavagupta's works [Abhinavagupta—An Historical and Phiosophira! 
Steady (Chowkhamba Senskrit Series), pp, 121-23). This point undoubtedly 
requires further investigation, bat as no other Nanya, king of Mithila, and belonging 
to the Karnaia family, is known to us, we have accepted the identity of the twn 
and fixed his date on the basis of more relinble data. 

* fq Ser or Lakshmopasena Era has been current in Mithila. According to 


Laghubhdrata (Part ou, p. 140. JASE. uxr. 20), Vallilasena undertook a military 


expedition to Mithila. As he is said to have heard on the way the news of the 


irth of his son Lokslimannsena, the expedition evidently took place during the 






(Ch. xxvn. vv. 5-8) im whieh it is distinetly said that Valle anca me 


“father med obtained victory, According to. tenditions current in Bengal: Mithils 
‘was one of the five provinces of the kingslom of Vallalasens (Wallsla-charite, 8). 
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west of the town of Rajshahi. This proves the effective conquest. 
by Vijayasena, of at least a part of North Bengal. It was perhaps 
in connection with this expedition to North Bengal that Vijayasena 
came into conflict with Vardhana, king of Kausimbi, and defeated 
him. It is very probable that Vijayasena’s young grandson, 
Lakshmanasena, took part in this expedition to North Bengal.’ 

In spite of his eminent success, tt does not appear that the 
final conquest of Gauda was achieved by Vijayasena. His son ame 
grandson had to continue the struggle, and the latter was perhaps 
the first to assume formally the proud title of Gaudeévara. For 
although this litle is applied to both Vijarasena and Vallilasena in 
the records of the latter's grandsons, and to Vallilasena in the 
existing manuscripts of his literary works, it is not associated with 
these two kings in their own official records or those of Lakshmapa- 
sena. The title is not also applied to Lakshmayasenn m his earlier 
records, and appears for the first time m the Bhowal and Madhai- 
nagar Grants which belong to the latter part of his reign. Tt 18, 
therefore, very likely that the long-drawn struggle with the Pala 
kings was not finally concluded, and their pretensions to the 
sovereignty of Gauda definitely ahandoned, till the reign of 
Lakshmanasena, But this does not necessarily mean that Vijaya- 
sena or Vallalasena had not virtually conquered the greater part. 
if not the whole of Gauda, for, as the example of Govindapéla 
shows, the last Pala kings, who themselves Gaudesvaras, 
could carry on the fight from their base in Southern Bihar.. | 

The original seat of the Sena power, and the base from which 
they proceeded to the conquest of the whole province, was Radha, 
but soon they consolidated their power in Vanga. Their early land- 
grants are all issued from Vikramapura, the capital city of Vanga, 
and it was there that the queen of Vijayasena performed the 
elaborate sacrifice known 15 Tulapurusha Mahaddna. This shows 
that the Varmans who ruled in Vanga with Vikramapura as capital 
must have ceased to reign in that region. Whether the Varmans 
were ousted hy Vijayasena, or lost their kingdom before. there is 
no means to determine, but the former view appears more probable. 

The statement in the Deopara inscription that Vijayasena drove 
away the king of Kimoartipa docs not necessarily mean that he 


‘nvaded the province, nlihough that is not improbable. The kg 


' [tis said in the Madhiinagar and Bhowal cr. that Lakshmanasena suddenly 
Stined the goddess of fortune of the king of Gaula, while he was a Kumira, anil 
sported with the women of Kaliign while be was young. Th would thas appear 
that Lakshmapasena undertook an expedition against Gaudla even before be attained 
his full youth. 
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of Assam, perhaps Vaidyadeva’ (who was appointed as such by 
Kumirapila) or his successor, might hove invaded the newly 
founded dominions of the Senas and was driven sway. According 
to the Madhainagar Grant, this kingdom was subdued by strength 
by Lakshmanascua. Here, again, it may be a reference to the 
expedition undertaken by him during the reign of Viayascna or 4 
sbsequent and separate one. In the latter case, Vijayasena’s defeat 
of the king of Kamaripa was neither final nor decisive. 

Similar uncertainty hangs over another episode of the reign of 
Vijayasena viz., the conquest of Kalinga and the victory over its 
king Raghava. For Lakshmanasena is suid to have planted pillars 
of victory in Puri* If he had done so during the reign of his 
grandfather? the claims of Vijayasena that he conquered Kalinga 
‘and defented its king cannot be regarded as an empty boast. It 
was Bengal's retalintion for Anantavarman Chodaganga’s conquests 
‘n Southern Radha. But if Lakshmapasena’s Kaliiga expe ition 1s 
to he regarded as & separate event, we cannot define the nature and 
extent of Vijayasena’s success in this southern expedition. The 
defeat of Vira of Kot&tavi, assuming that the kingdom formed a 
part of Orissa, may be an episode in the great Kalinga expedition 
of Vijayasena 

While the Deopara inscription mentions the victorious expedi- 
tions of Vijayasena to the north (Gauda and Mithilé), east (Kama- 
riipa}, and south (Kalinga), it contains merely a vague allusion to 
his victory in the west. We are told in verse 22, that © his fleet in 
its play of conquest of the dominions in the west advanced along 
the course of the Ganges"! The course of the Ganges flows north 
to south from a point to the north of Rajmahal, and east to west 
beyond that, and we may infer from the above passage that Vijaya- 
sena’s victorious fect sailed westwards beyond Rajmahal, But we 
are not told anything about the object of the naval expedition and 
the extent of its success. The inscription is silent on both these 
points. The naval expedition, probably as an auxiliary to a land 
force, must have been despatched against a ruling power in Bihar, 
though it is uneertain whether the enemy was: Nanyadeva, the 
Gaihadavila king Govindachandra, or the Pala king (Madanapalo 
or Govindapila) still ruling im a part of Southern Bihar." The 





‘ Tt has been suegested (OWN, 1. 250-60) that the adversary was Rayarideva 
who is mentioned in Texpur Plate ux having defented the force of a king of Vang 
(EL ¥. 186). But most probebly Riyarideva fought as a fewdatory of the king 
of Kamarapa (#K. 197). >. 

: Edilpur cr. v. 15, (18. 122, 128). - 

1B. St -* Supra p. 170, | 
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fact that even Umapatidhara, the author of the inscription, who 
is noted for his fulsome praise of everything connected with Vijaya- 
cena, has not a word to say about the victorious achievements of 
Vijayasena’s fleet in the west, would naturally lead to the inference 
that the western expedition was not crowned with any conspicnous 
suceess. 

The long and prosperous reign of Vijayasena was a momentous 
episode in the history of Bengal. The Pala rule came to an end 
after four centuries of eventful history, and the troubles and miserits 
caused by internal disruption and foreign invasions towards the 
close of this period were terminated by the establishment of a strong: 
monarchy. The achievements of Vijayasena in this respect are 
comparable to those of Gopala, though there is one significant 
difference. For while the Pala dynasty was founded on the sac ifices 
of the chiefs and the common consent of the people, the Senas- 
imposed their rule by ruthless wars and conquests. This does not 
necessarily cast a slur on Vijayasena’s career, or take away from the 
credit that is justly due to him. For the times were changed and 
perhaps nothing but a policy of blood and iron could keep up the 
political fabrie which was crumbling to dust. The self-seeking chiefs 
of Bengal had lost all political wisdom, and, guided by motives of 
petty self-interest, lost the noble idea! of a strong united motherland 
which had imspired their ancestors four hundred years ago. The 
policy, imposed by necessity on Ramapéila, of securing their alliance 
by lavish gifts merely increased their self-importance and whetted 
their appetite. They required a strong master to keep them down, 
and fortunately for Bengal a sturdy Karpata chief proved equal to 
the task. Vijnyasena, possessed of uncommon courage and. military 
genius, put down these petty chiefs and was fully justified in assum- 
ing the imperial titles Poramesvera, Paramabhattéraka, Mahardja- 
dhirdja and the proud epithet ‘Arirdja-vrishabha-sailcara,’ 

~The long and memorable reign of Vijayasena which restored 
peace and prosperity in Bengal made a deep impression upon its 
people. This feeling is echoed in the remarkable poetic composition 
of Umapatidhara preserved on a slab of stone found at Deopari." 
In spite of its rhetoric excesses, it is a fine poetic expression of high 
tribute willingly paid to a remarkable career. It has also been 
suggested on good grounds that the Gaud-orvisa-kula-prasasti (eulogy 
of the royal family of Gauda) and the Vijeya-praéasti (eulogy of 
Vijaya) of the famous poet Sri-Harsha were inspired by the career 
of Vijayasenn.* 

* 1B. ait. 

* Ct IC. 1. S78. Bhandarkar identifies Vijaya of the Praiasti with Vijaya- 
chandra, father of Jeyachandra of Kanwnj (/4. 1915, p. 84). But the ‘Ganda 
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Vallaingena 


Vijayasenn dicd about 1158 Ap. and was succeeded by his sou 
Vallalasena. We possess only a single mscription of his reign.’ It 
does not contain any record of victory and only bestows vague 
praises upon him for his valour. But there are good srounds for 
the belief that Vallilnsena had some positive military sucetses to 
his credit, Tt has been pointed out above that Govindapala, the 
lnst Pals ruler of Magadha, lost his kingdom in 1162 aw. AS this 
date falls in the reign of Vallilasens, the finn! defeat of the Palas 
in Magadha may be ascribed to him, The reference in Adbhuta- 
sigara that the arms of VallAlasena were pillars for chaining the 
elephant, viz., the lord of Gouda refers to his successful conflict 
with the Gauda king, and this may be no other than Govindapala 
himself, who assumed the title of Gaudegvare, though his records 
are found only in Magadha. 

There is no reliable evidence that Vallalasens ever led a campaign 
auvainst Magadha, but there are old traditions to this effect preserved 
“s Vallala-charita2 This work also refers to his expedition against 
Mithila during the reign of his father. It is difficult to say how fat 
these traditions correspond to real facts. But the Sena rule over 
Mithila during the reigns of Vallilasena and his successor is indirectly 
supported, among other things? by the obscurity in the history of 
Mithila after Nanvadeva’ and the tenacity with which Mithila of all 
provinces used an ern associated with the name of Lakshmanasens. 

The epigraphic evidence and tradition, however, leave the im- 
pression that Vallalasena’s reign was chiefly marked by peaceful 
pursuits. Traditions im Bengal associate his name with important 
social reforms and revival of orthodox Hindu rites to which detailed 
references will be made in subsequent chapters. He was also a great 
scholar avid an author of repute, and two of his works Ddnasdgara 
and Adbhutasdgera have come down to us." He married Ramadevi, 
the daughter of a Chilukya king,’ most probably Jagadekamalla 1. 
This fact is interesting in more ways than one, It proves the 
srowing strength and prestige of the Senas as a political power, and 
also shows that they had still kept contact with their ancestral 
land Karnats. In imitation of his father, Vallilasena assume 1 the 





royal family ’ almost certainly refers to the Senas, and Sri-Horsha was a contemporary 


* Naihati cr. (18. 08). " TR. 74 
° Cf Appendix 1 mire. * Ch aipra p. 22. 


"After Nanvadeva, the next king of the Karoi{a-bufa, outhentically recorded, 
Hersaithhadeva ruling in 1814 ap. W488. NS. xt. 400-11: ef. DANI. 1, 206-6). 
_.* For a Faller necomnt ef. Ch. x1 infra. 

: anid Miadhiinager cr. v. 0 (2B. 110). 
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epithet Aridja-nihganka-sonkara along with the other imperial titles. 
Whether Vallalasena carried on any aggressive military campaign or 
not, there is hardly any doubt that he maintained intact the 
dominions inherited from his father. ‘This roughly comprised the 
whole of the present Bengal Presidency, probably with North Bihar. 
According to traditions current in Bengal, the domimions of Vallala- 
sena comprised five provinces, viz., Vaiga, Varendra, Radha, Bagdi 
and Mithila The first three comprise Bengal proper, while the 
last corresponds to North Bihar. As regards Bagdi, it is generally 
identified with a portion of the modern Presidency Division im 
Bengal? including the Sundarbans, but no satisfactory evidence has 
heen produced in support of it, It is probably to be identified with 
the Mahal Bagi in north Midnapur' mentioned in Am--Albari, 


and also shown in Rennell’s Atlas, and was the borderland between 


Radha and Utkala, As it Iny outside the well-known divisions of 
Bengal, wiz., Radha, Varendra and Vatiga, a new name was probably 
given to it, 

There is no direct epigraphic evidence in support of the 
boundaries of the Sena kingdom depicted above. But the campaigns 
agninst Kalinga and Kamaripa attributed to both Vijayasena and 
Lakshmanasena, the successful wars of the former against Nanya 
of Mithila, and the advance of the Intter up to Benares and 
Allahabad indirectly support the limits of the kingdom of Vallalasena 
described above. 

A passage? i in Adbhutasdgara contains a reference to the end of 
the life or reign of Vallalasena, but unfortunately its interpretation is 
not free from diffienlty. It says that Vallilasena commenced the 
composition of Adbhutasdgara in Saka 1090 (or 1089) ; but before 





* Cf. og. Vallala-cherita, Ch. uv. 8. The authenticity of this work is 
questionable, and it is difficult to say whether the tradition is old and genuine 
(See App, m. mira). 

* ‘The identification proposed by Cunningham (ASC. x¥. 145-40) is now 
yenerally sceepled. Dr. 5. N. Majumdar derived the nome from Vrighratali 
(Cunningham's Geography, ed, by §. N. Majumder, p. 731), referred to as o 
mendafa in the Pundravardhana-bhukta in the Khalimpur cr, of Dharmapala (Pale 
dns. No, 2) and also mentioned in the Nalanda cv. of Devapala (Pala Ins. No. 7) 
and the Anulid cr. of Lakehmanasenn (1B. 87). The derivation, though probable, 
is not certain, But Southern Bengal, where Bigdi or Vyighratati is located, was 
induded in Veiga or Vangala. 


© Por a detailed account of Bagdi-mohil and its later history cf. JASB. NS. 





mm. 40. 


* Tn Rennell’s Atlas, Plate No. vo, “ Bagree” is shown os a large tract of 
country in Vishyapur and Midnapur, between the Rupnarayan and Cossai rivers. 

. The verses in Bombay sia. ((/R. 03) are somewhat different from those 
in Murslidhar Jha's edition (1B. 174), The general sense, however, is clear. 
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it was completed he, accompanied by his queen. went to ‘Nirjarapura 
at the confluence of the Ganges and the Yamuna, leaving to his son 
Lakshmanasena the great tasks of maintaining his empire anid 
completing his literary work. Now, Nirjarapura means the city of 
Gods ic. heaven, but may also be the name of a locality. If we 
take the first meaning, we must conclude that the old king anc 
queen voluntarily ended their lives at Trivepi by drowning them- 
selves in. the holy water of the Ganges, as Rimapala did a little 
more than half a century before. if we take the latter meaning. 
we must conclude that the aged king left the cares of government 
to his son, and with his queen spent his last days in retirement on 
the bank of the Ganges at a locality near Triveni. Whether he 
formally abdicated the throne and performed the coronation 
ceremony of his son, a5 has been suggested by some,' is difficult to 
decide, though the expression ~ stimrajya-rakshd-maha-dikshd-parva : 
lends colour to this view. There is. however, no warrant for the 
assumption that the abdication took place in Saka 1000.2 The mere 
fact that a book, begun in that year, was left unfinished when 
Vallalasena died or abdicated, does nol prove that such an incident 
took place immediately, or even shortly after that date, for a royal 
author might take many years to finish an abstruse astronomical 
work. Vallalasena was certainly ruling in 1091 Saka when he 
composed Danasigara, and the assumption that he died or ceased to 
rule in 1179 A.D. is nol incompatible with the fact that he could not 
complete Adblutasdgara in his life-time. 


Lakshmanasena 


Lokshmanasena, son of Vallilasena and Rimadevi, succeeded 
his father about 1170 a.o. He must have been fairly old at this 
time, being about sixty according to Tabagdt--Namri (See App. 11). 
Eight of his records have come down to us He assumed the epithet 
Aviréja-madana-sankara, and added Gaudesvara to the imperial 
tiles. There was another significant change, For whereas the title 


JC. mw, Bl. * JRAS. 1030, pp. 6-4. 
- 1» Year 2—Govindapur cr. = (7B. $2). 
n. Wear 2.—Tarpanadigh cr. - (TR. 00). 
tu. Yeur 2 (or $}).—Bakultalia (Sundarhan) ce. (UB. 169). 
rv. Veor 3.—Anulii cr. e = (fH. 81). 
¥. Year $—-Decen Image Ins. - (1B. 110). 
vi. Year 6.—Saktipur cr. - en (EY. xx. @1). 
[The date hag been rend o 3 by Rt. Basu, SPP. xxxvu. 216), 
vn, Year 27.—Bhownl cr. = a CEL axve 1). 
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Parama-Maheévara is applied to both Vijayasena and Vallalasena in 
their own official records, the word ‘ Parama-Vawhnave or ‘ Parama- 
Narasitnha’ is substituted for it in the official records of Lakshmana- 
senn. What is stranger still, the title Parama-Vaisknava is also 
applied to Vallilasena in the records of his son (Nos. rand yi). This 
incidentally proves how titles assumed by later kings are occasionally 
applied to their predecessors, though the latter probably never used 
them themselves. The title Gaudegvara applied to Vijayasena and 
Vallalasena in the records of Keéavasena and Visvariipasena 1 
perhaps another instance in pomt. 

The sudden change in the imperial title and the commencement 
of official records by an invocation to Narayapa, instead of to Siva 
as before, show that Lakshmanasena became a devout Vaishyava 
although his predecessors were Saivas." This is supported by the 
fact that Jayadeva, the most famous Vaishnava poet of Bengal, 
lived in his court. Lakshmanasena’s court was also graced by other 
eminent poets such as Dhoyi, Sarana, and probably also Govardhana. 
The great scholar Haliyudha who served as Chief Minister and 
Chief Judge was another distinguished member of the entourage of 
the king. The king himself and other members of the royal fainily 
were literary men, and some of their verses are still preserved in the 
anthology of Sanskrit verses, called Sadwhti-karnampita, compiled 


by Sridharadisa, As noted above. Lakshmanasena also 
the astronomical work Adbhutasagara begun by his father. 

But Lakshmanasena was no less distinguished in military than 
in peaceful pursuits. His own copper-plates (Nos. yi-vi1) and those 
of his sons? refer to his victories over the neighbouring kings in all 
directions. He may also be regarded as the unnamed hero whose 
great military triumphs are praised in isolated verses composed by 
his court-pocts Sarana and Umipatidhara.’ 








i 





1 ft is to be noted, however, thal the representation of Sadikva on the royal 

" JA, 122-93. 155, 14. 

* ‘Two stanzas of Umipatidhara refer to the victories against Prigjyotisha (1c. 
Kanwrfipa or Asem) and Kadi (JASB, NS. nm. 161). A verse of Sarana also 
mentions the conquest of Ganda, Kaluga, Kamoripa, Kivi ond Magadha, ane 
victory sgainat the Chedi king and a Miechebha ruler (JMSB. NS. uw. 174). The 
name of the victorious king is not mentioned in any of thes poems, bul as the 
authors lived in the court of Lakshmanasens, and the conquest of Kimariipa. 
Kaa, Kaliige and Goujla are ascribed to that king in the iméicriptions, be may 


the regarded as the hero lauded by the poets. In that ense the defeat of the 
Miechchha Ling most pe yorefers to o ¢onflict with the Muslim invaders. 
Mr. J. M. Roy, however, records a tradition that the Mags of Arakan claimed 
suserainty over Bengal during the reign of Galaya (1199-1155 op.) and & of 
‘opinion that there was probably a conflict between Lakshmanasena and the Mags 
(Dhdidy Ifihim, ou. 306). 
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Particular references are made in his own records to his viclories 
over the of Gauda, Kamaripa, Kalinga, and Kasi. His success 
against the last two is emphasised in the records of his sons. For 
we are told that he planted pillars commemorating military victory 
at Puri, Benares and Allahabad. : 

As already noted above, Lakshmapasena’s campaign ngainst 
Gauda, Kamarapa, and Kaliiga might refer to expeditions which he 
or accompanied during the reign of his grandfather, Otherwise 
we have to assume that these provinces, although conquered by 
Vijayasena, were not fully subdued or had rebelled, and Lakshmana- 
sena had to conquer them afresh. At all events we may regard the 
Senn suzerainty as well established over these three regions in the 

It was in the fourth region, on the west, that Lakshmanasena 

achieved conspicuous success during his reign. From what has been 
kaid above in connection with the reign of Madanapila, it may be 
assumed that at the time the Senas consolidated their power in 
Bengal, the Palas were ruling in Central and Eastern Magudha, 
while the northern part of that kingdom had passed into the hands 
of the Gahadavalas. Vijayasena’s efforts to extend the Sena power 
to Magadha were not attended with much success. The extent of 
Vallalasena’s success in this direction cannot be exactly determined, 
though, as noted above, he might have given the death-blow to the 
Pila power by defeating Govindapila. But the success of Vallala- 
‘sena was short-lived and probably indirectly helped the Gahadavilas 
by destroying the Pala power in Bihar. For it appears that after 
Govindapala nearly the whole of Magadha passed into the hands of 
the Gahadavilas. An inscription found in the neighbourhood of 
Sasaram' shows that the region was included in 1169 aw». in the 
dominions of king Vijayachandra. The Sihvar Plate? dated 1175 A.n., 
refers to a grant of king Jayachandra, probably in the Patna district, 
while another record of the same king, found at Bodh-Gayi, incised 
some time between 1188 and 1192 «.p." shows the extension of the 
Gihadavala power in Central Magadha. , 

The progress of the Gihadavala power in Magadha was a direct 
menace to the Senas. So the struggle begun im the time of Vijaya- 
sena must have been continued by his successors. Although the 


+ Tiréchand! Rock Ins. (J405. vt. 347-40). Sabstance given in DUN, 1, 54, 
For the date cf, EI. v. App. No. 153, p. 22; Blandurkar's List, No, $40. 
* FA. awn. 29; DANI. 1. 837-84, 


* INQ. v. 14. The date of this grant is expressed in words as vs. T2éx, the 


wont bee the. unit figure being lost. Tt might then be aay. year between 1240: and 
TOM va, (HISH-T108 43), 2 an 
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details of this struggle are lacking, and the part played by Vallila- 
cena is not definitely known, there is hardly any doubt thal 
Lakshmnnasena succeeded in driving away the Gihadavalas from 
Magadha, and even carried his victorious arms right into the heart 
of the Gaihadavila dominions. 

The king of Kasi mentioned in Lakshmanpasena’s records un- 
doubtedly refers to the Gaihadavila king, and by defeating him 
Lakshmapa ousted him from Magadha. The Sena conquest of the 
Gaya district is indubitably proved by the two records of ASoka- 
challa found in Gaya, These are dated in the years 51 and 74 of 
the ‘atita-raéjya* of Lakshmagasena. Although the correct interpre- 


tation of the dates is open to doubt, there isa gencral consensus of 


opinion that the expression used in ihese two records undoubtedly 
proves that Gaya was included within the dominions of Lakshmapa- 
sena It may he mentioned here, that the laudatory verse of 
Umapatidhara, referred to above, includes Magadha among the 
conquests of his hero, who is probably no other than Lakshmanasena. 

The conquest of the Gaya region, if not the whole of Magadha. 
was evidently only the first stage in the successful campaign ol 
Lakshmannsena against Kiigiraja, ic. the Gahadavala king Jaya- 


chandra. The planting of the pillars of victory in Benares and 


Allahabad, referred to in the records of Lakshmanasena’s sons, 


‘represents the succeeding stages in the same campaign, which led 


him into the heart of his adversary’s dominions, _ 

The permanent result of this campaign of Lakshmanasens 
against the Gihadavala king cannot be determined. According to 
the interpretation of ASokachalla’s records suggested later, the Gaya 





district remained in possession of Lakshmmnasena till it was conquered | 


by the Muslims* His advance up to Benares and Allahabad was 
probably more in the nature of a daring raid than a regular conquest. 
But it might have resulted in weakening the power and prestige of 
the Gahadavala ruler, and keeping him busy at a time when he 
required peace and his full strength to join the confederacy against 
the Muslim invaders. | 

The victories mentioned by Umapatidhara include one: agaist 
the Chedi king. Now Vallabharaja, a feudatory of the Kalachurt 
kings of Ratanpur, claims to have reduced the king of Gauda* As 
Vallabharaja flourished in the middle of the twelfth century A.D. 


} For a. full discussion on this point cf. JASB, NS. xv. 8 ff. and also 
5 JASB, NS, xvm. 14. 
* Kotgarh, now Akaltara Ins. (Cf. Hiralal, Desoriplive List of Inacriptiona in 
Central Provinces and Berer, pp. 109-110). 
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it is probable that Umipatidhara also refers to the same contest. 
In any case, Vallabharaja's reference to o fight with Gauda gives an 






historical character to Umipati’s statement which might otherwise 
have been regarded os purely imaginary. The genesis of the 
hostility between Gauda and the Kalachuri kingdom and the scene 
of conflict are alike unknown to us. Further, since both the parties 
claim vietory, the result of the struggle must be regarded 5 


Mmaecisive, 

f It would thus appear that Lakshmanasena carried on military 
expeditions far away from the frontiers of Bengal in all directions. 
Since the days of Dharmapala and Devapala no other ruler im Bengal 
had carried on such wide and extensive military campaigns, and so 
* far as we can judge from extant evidence, his efforts were crowned 
| with o fair degree of success. Under him Bengal played an 
important part in North Indian politics. and nearly six hundred 
years were to elapse before she was destined again to play a similar 

role under « strange combination of circumstances. : 
But although Laksimanpasena began with a brilliant career of 
conquest, his reign ended in a sea of troubles that overwhelmed him 
and his kingdom. Unfortunately sufficient details are not known to 
enable us to explnin the sudden collapse of his power or give an 
intelligent account of it. An inseription, found in Western 
Sundarbans, shows that one Dommanapala had set up as an indepen- 
dent chief in the eastern part of Khadi (in Sundarbans) in 1196 ap. 





' JO, x. 321 ff. The name of the chiel is given as Sri-Mamommapapila 
T sveeested ino Jeller to one of the editors that the name-should be read as 
Srimu(d)-Dommanapdila. The same suggestion has been made by Dr. D. C. Sirear 
(iC. 1. 070). Dr. Sircar seems to imply (ibid. p. 680, fo. 2) that Dommanapila waa 
w feodal chief of Lakahmoanasene, but the whole tenor of the inscription leaves no 
doubt that Dommanapila was for all practical purposes on independent chief. I 
agree with Or. Sircor that the word Mohérapidhinija in 1. 2 is an epithet of 
Dommoanapila, and should not be construed, as the editors have done, with vipakaha 
to indirnte that Dommagapila was hostile to the Makarijadhirija ic. his minerain 
riler, Sock an interpretation would be most curions, to say the least of ib 
The inseription tells uz thet the Pala family to which Dommayapaéla belonged 
mgrited from Ayodhya and acquired Ube possession (updirjjita) of Piirva-khi{ika, 
whether by cooquest or other means, it ie not elewr, Tt refers to only two rulers. 
The proper name of the first ruler cannot be read in full. Tt begins with Sri and 
a ends in -pifedeva, with obout three letters missing or indistinct after Sr7, The first © 
olf these letters kas been read as Sri, but looks more like Gi. The next letter has been 
a -— peeled off, and the following one is almost certainly fa. This person is styled 
<. Parama-Maheivarn, Mahkdmdndalita, He was succeeded by Domimayapala, who is 
Ro ie called Mahdsdmantidhipati, Muhdrdjidhirija, and something else which is nol clearly 
: ot | > “fapdagth . err ss 





=e Whether the family was connected in any way with the Pala rulers of Bengal 
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Khadi district is mentioned as on integral part of the Sena dominions 
in the records of both Vijayasena and Lakshmanasena, and the 
revolution of Dommanapéla is an important indication of the 
weakness of the authority of Lakshmanasena and the disruption of 
his kingdom in his old age. Perhaps the Deva family also set up 
an independent kingdom to the east of the Meghna river about the 
same time During this period of turmoil, some time about 1208 a.D., 
when Lakshmanasena was probably very old, Bengal was invaded 
by the Muslims who had by that time conquered nearly the whole 
of Northern India. The detailed account of this invasion, led by 
Muhainmad Bukhtyair Khilji, is given im Tabagat-i-Nasifi. The 
date and nature of this raid and the reliability of the account in the 
Tabagat are subjects of keen controversy, and the whole question 
has been dealt with in detail in Appendix mr to this chapter. It 
will suffice here to give a short account of the episode as described 
in Tabagat-i-Nasivi. 


Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji, a Turkish soldier of fortune, took 
advantage of the general collapse of Hindu kingdoms of Northern 
India to make plundering raids im Eastern India on his own account. 
In course of one of these he scized the great Buddhist monastery at 


Bihar (Patna district), and later he reduced the whole of Magadha. 
We do not know what arrangement Lakshmanasenn had made to 


protect Magadha which belonged to him, or to defend Bengal which 
was obviously open to a similar attack and justly apprehended to 
be the next objective of Muhammad. It is probable that forces 
were posted on the military route that led from Bihar to Bengal 
along the Ganges, through the passes of the Rajmahal Hills. 
Muhammad Bakhtyar, however, led 4 cavalry force through unfre- 
quented hills and jungles of Jharkhand, and by forced marches 
suddenly appeared before Nadiva where Lakshmapasena was slaying 
at the time. So swift were his movements that when he reached 
the city-gate, he was accompanied by only eighteen of his followers. 
They were regarded as horse-dealers, and Muhammad kept up 
the pretension by moving slowly through the city. By the time 
he reached the gate of the palace, more of his soldiers had entered 
the city, and then a simultancous attack was made on the palace 
and the city. Lakshmanasena was taking his midday meal when a 
loud ery arose from the gate of the palace and the interior of the 


Governor or feudal chief under the Senas, assumed independence and founded a 
principality in eastern Khidi which is now represented by the Sundarhans where 
the plate was found. The subsequent history of the family is unknown. 

1 For an account of the Deve family, of, Ch: 1x. § 1 mint. 
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city When he realised the critical situation, be left the palace and 
retired to Eastern Bengal. Muhammad Bakhtyar met with no 
opposition, and as soon as his whole army arrived he took possession 
af the city and fixed up his quarters there. Later, he left Nadiya 
in desolation and removed his capital to Lakhnawati. No mention 
is made of any further struggle with the Senas, nor is there any 


definite statement about the region that formed the dominions of 


Muhammad Bakhtyair. The disastrous Tibetan expedition of 
Muhammad, followed shortly by his death, must have considerably 
wenkened the hold of Muslim rule in Bengal. In any case it does 
not appear to have taken root anywhere outside North Bengal. The 
coins issued by Mughisuddin Yuzbek in 663 a.m. (1255 A.D.) shows 
that probably even Nadiyai could not be effectively conquered by 
the Muslims during half a century that followed the first raid. 

Lakshmanasena certainly continued to rule in Eastern Bengal, 
at least for three or four years after the raid on Nadiya. Although 
to-day we rightly regard this incident as an epoch-making event 
marking the end of independent Hindu rule in Bengal, it does not 
appear to have been taken in that light by the contemporaries. 
One, if not two, of the land-grants of Lakshmanasena was issued 
some years after the conquests of Muhammad Bakhtyar. Tt gives 
the usual high-sounding royal titles to Lakshmanasena and eulogises 
his great military achievements. The laudatory verse of Unmiipati- 
dharn even refers to Lakshmanasena’s victory against a Mlechchha 
king, who may be regarded as a Muslim ruler in Bengal. The sons 
of Lakshmanasena also claim victory over the Yavanas, and their 
records are drawn up in the right old style with all the high-sounding 
royal titles, It is difficult to say whether all these are to be explained 
hy the false court etiquette that clings to a royal dynasty even after 
its downfall, or should be taken to indicate that the Muslim 
chroniclers have given an exaggerated account of the extent and 
importance of Muhammad's conquests in Bengal. 

Whatever view we might take of the nature and consequences 
of the Muslim raid on Nadiyi and Lakshmanasena’s responsibility 
for the same, his name should go down in history as that of a great 
and noble, though unfortunate, ruler. In spite of popular views to 
the contrary, based on a superficial knowledge of the account in 
Tabagdt-i-Nadsiri, he must be regarded as the Inst great Hindu hero 
in Bengal of whom his country might well feel proud. Even a 


perusal of Tabagdt-i-Nasiri leaves the impression that the aged king 





showed far greater courage and patriotism than his counsellors and 


chieftains. It is not perhaps without significance that while the 


author of Tabaydt-i-Nasiri passed over in silence even such a 


famous king as Prithvirija, he went out of his way to bestow 
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very high praises upon Lakshmanascna, ‘the great Rae of Bengal, 
and even compared him with Sultan Qutbuddin. There must also 
be some good reason why the people of Gaya region clung fondly 
to his name for nearly a century after his death, and his memory 
was perpetuated in Mithili (North Bihar) by the naming of an 
era after him, 
um. THe Successors or LAKSHMANASENA 

Lakshmanasena ruled for at least 27 years and died some time 
after 1205 av.’ His two sons Visvariipasena and Kesavasenn ruled 
in succession” after him. The latter is known from a single record* 
dated in his third regnal year, while we possess two records of the 
former, one dated in the 14th regnal year,’ and the other somewhat 


later.* Probably Viivariipasena was the elder of the two brothers. 


and succeeded his father". Although no details of their reigns are 
known to us, it is clear from their records that they ruled at least 


over Eastern and Southern Bengal. For the first two inscriptions 


referred to above record grants of land in Vikramapura, anil the 
third in marshy lands of Southern Bengal on the sea-coast. 

Both the kings are given the usual imperial titles while, in 
addition, Visvariipasena is called Pale yaa geen ec 
Gaudesvara, and KeSavasena, * Arirdéja-asahya-sankara-Gaudesvara 
The epithet ‘Saura' applied to Lhese kings seems to sdiodth that 
they were sun-worshippers. Thus the Sena royal family transferred 
their allegiance in turn to the three important religious sects, Saiva, 
Vaishnava and Saura. 

The records describe the military prowess of both the kings in 
vague general terms, but offer no details except a reference to their 





* According to Tabogat-i-Nésiri, Lokeshmanasenn died shortly after the raid 
Nadiya fp. 658). Bout the colophon of Sadwbti-barsdmrita refers to Lakehmana- 
seno as the ruling king im ap.-1905 (JAI. ot, 188). 

* As both of them granted lands in Vikramapura they evidently ruled in the 
mame region, one after the other. 

" Edilpur ce. (fB. 118 ff). * Madonapida cr. (1B. 152 Mf). 

* Madhyapada (Calcutta Sihityn Parishat) cp. (JB. 140M), This is not dated 
but in |. 63 it refers to « grant made in yeor 14. So it must have been engraved 
im vear 14 or later. 

* Mr. B.D, Banerji came to this conclusion on the ground that the grant of 
Keéavavens contained all the verses found in the Madanapadi Grant of Vidvariipasens 
and some additional veres (JASA, NS. =. 08). But the Madhyapada cr. of 
Vitvariparena, which has since been discovered, contains these additional verses 
(18. 140). The real ground for regarding Vievariipasena os the elder brother and 
predecessor of Keinvasenn is v. 10 of Edilpur cr. L agree with Mr. N. G. Majumdar’s 
interpretation of this verse (JR. 127; cf. aleo p. 120), steording to which it contains 
a reference to king Vidvaripasene, ond he must, therefore, have preceded Kedavasena 
who issued the Edilpur cr. 

" Cf. 0. 42 and 47 (/B. 146). 
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victory over the Muslims. In a verse, contained in all the three 
records: the two kings are eulogised 95” the day of destruction 
to the Yavanas,” i.e. Muslims. The qualifying epithet applied to 
the Yavanas reads ‘ sagarga” ‘1 the record of Visvaripasena and 
‘ sagandha™ in that of Keiavasena. The meaning of these terms 15 
not quite clear,” but there is hardly any doubt that the verse refers 
to the struggle belween the two Sena kings and the Muslim chiefs 
who were ruling over a portion of Northern and Western Bengal. 
The inference from these records about the political condition of 
Bengal is supported by Tabaqit-i-Naairi. It states that the Muslim 
chiefs ruled over * the territory of Lakhnawati~ which had “two 
wings on either side of the river Gang,” vie. ‘Ral* (Radha) on 
the western side, and ‘ Barind’ (Varendra) on the eastern (p. 584). 
while ‘Bang, ie. (Vanga or Eastern and Southern Bengal) was 
ruled by the descendants of Lakshmanasena © en when that work 
was composed Regarding the relations of the Muslim kingdom 
with Vanga, we have two different sintements in the book, With 
reference to the Sultan Ghiyisuddin ‘Iwaz, we are told that “the 
parts round about the state of Lakhnawati such as Jajnagar, the 
countries of Bang, Kamrud [Kamaripal, and Tirhut, all sent tribul* 
to him: and the whole of that territory named Gaur passed under 
his control” (pp. 587-88). A few pages later we are informed that 
when in 624 Aw. (=1226-97 A.D.) Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah, son 
of Tyaltimish, the Sultan af Delhi, invaded Lakhnawati, this city 
was left unprotected as ‘Sultan Ghivasuddin had led an army 
‘towards the territory of Kamrud and Bang. Nasiruddin easily 
captured Lakhnawati, and Ghiyisuddin had to return from his 
spedition to Kamrud and Bang (pp- 504-05). Thus we may 
safely infer from the Hindu and Muslim evidences, that for nearly 
half a century Bang could not be subdued by the Muslim rulers of 
Lakhnawati, and though they might have occasionally gained some 


t y, @1 of Edilpur cr, (JB. 129-24); v.17 ef Madeanapadé cr. (BR. 135). 
" ‘This wae the reading of James Prineep in 1835 (JAS, vu. 494). As the 
ix Jost ard the facsimile published by Prinsep (in which some spots were 
hou by him) ia the only available reproduction of the record, it is difficult 
he of the reading. As this verse is reproduced im Madonapada cr. where 
ror line word reads clearly as ‘sagorga,’ it is very probable that Priisep 
is as * sogandha.” Mr. N. G. Majumdar w his edition of Edilpur cr. 
as ‘sagarga” (1B. Vib4). “ir 
eng defeated! Muslim raiders ted by Muhammad Ghor (JBORS. 1018, 
). This is, however, a pure gues. 
‘ p. 638. As the author refers to events of G59 at. (1200 ap), the work 
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cand 64 wt. (1242-1245 .n,) andl it is just possible that his statement about 


: L r hnagnaen a's dearetil nts) roling ith Bengal may refer to ‘this period, 
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successes against it and levied tribute, they sometimes also met 
with failure, and the Sena rulers could justly claim victory agamst 
The known reign-periods of the two brothers Visvariipasena and 
Keiavasena exceed seventeen years, and their rule probably covered 
at least a quarter of a century, As Lakshmanasenn was on the throne 
‘i ap. 1205, his two sons may be regarded as having ruled till at 
least av. 1290. One of the records of Viévariipasena refers to 
Kumara Sfryasena and Kumara Purushottamasena’ as donors of 
lands to Brahmanas. They were evidently members of the royal 
family and probably sons of Visvarfipasena, but there is no evidence 
to show that they ever asecnded the throne. But as we learn 
from. Tabagdt-i-Ndsiri that the descendants of Lakshmanasena 
ruled in Bengal (Bang) at least up to 1245 a.p. and probably up 
to 1260 a.v.2 it is almost certain that Viévaripasena and Keséavasena 
were succeeded by other members of the family. Nothing 1s, how- 
ever, definitely known about them.” 

There is no doubt that the final extinction of the Sena power 
is due as much to the pressure of the Muslim invaders us to the 
pehellions of feudal chiefs. The rise of an independent chief 
Dommanapala in the Khadi district in or some time before 1106 A.v. 
has alrendy been referred to above.' The loss of power and. prestige 
after the Muslim conquest of Western and Northern Bengal induced 
other local chiefs to assert their independence. One such chief was 
Ranavaikamalla Sri-Harikiladeva who ruled over the kingdom of 
Pattikera in Tippera m ao, 1221.5 About the same time the Deva 
family established « powerful kmgdom beyond the Meghna river. 


© Madhyapida (Sahitya Parishat) cr. fl, 44, 57-38 (28. 147). scat. Slistri 
read the firat name as Sadisenn (JQ. 1. 37). 

* Supra p. 226, fn. 4. 

* Por an account of the Senn kings preserved in Bengali traditions sce App. 1. 
N, Vasu refers to a king called Midhavasena who meued a Grant m Saka 1145 
(—1925 an). He eoya that a facsimile of the plate is given on p. 516 of 
Atkinson's Kumagun (JASE. ixv. 28). But this book, consisting of only 48 pages, 
contains no reference to the king or the cr, Atkinson, however, refers eleewhere to 
“an inscription ot the great temple of Jageswar beyond Almera which, though 
very imperfect, allews the name Madhavasenn to be read” (Notes on the Flirtory 
of the Himalaya of the N. W. P. of India, Ch, uw. 60, av. 15). No facsimile of 


the inscription is given, and Atkinson assigns the rate 1123 at to this king on 


the wuthority of Prinsep. It is difficult to regard Midhavavenn as a Sena king 
of Bengal on the basis of Atkinson's «latement or the tradition that chiefs of 


Sukhet and Mandi were descended from Sene kings, A verse of Midhoavasena is 





quoted in Sadwhti-ke ito (ASB. NS. mn. 172) and be may belong to the 
royal Sena family. But we have-as vel no definite evidence of it. 


al 
® For a detafed account with referetice to authorities cf. Chap, rm. § 2, 
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King Damodara of this family is known to have ruled over the 
districts of Tippera, Noakhali and Chittagong from a.p. 1251 to 
1243. A later king, DaSarathadeva, probably of the same family, 
also ruled in the Dacca district with Vikramapura as his capital 
city, and was probably on the throne in the year aw. 1285." 

All the while the Senas seem to have maintained a precarious 
existence. The name of a king Madhusena is found in the colophon 
of a ss. of Paficharakehd.* He is styled * parama-saugata-parama- 
rajadhiraja' and ‘ Gaugdesvera,’ and the date is given as Soka 1211 
Whether this Buddhist king Machusena, ruling i in 1289 an., belonged 
to the well-known royal Sena family, it is difficult to say. The 
locality over which he ruled is also difficult to determine. For 
Northern and Western Bengal now formed the domimions of the 
Muslim rulers of Lakhnawati, ond Eastern Bengal had passed into 
the hands of the Deva family. It is just possible that he was 
_in-an obscure corner of Southern or Western Bengal, or had seized 
Eastern Bengal from Daéarathadeva or his successor. Madhusena, 
who flourished in the last quarter of the thirteenth century A.D., is 
the Iast known ruler? of Bengal with the name-ending -sena who 
might have inherited the pretensions, if not the power, of the Senaa, 
and kept up the traditions of their mighty and powerful kingdom. 
In any case, the great Sena family passes out of the history of Bengal 
with the close of the thirteenth century a.. 

In spite of its ignoble end, the short period of Sena rule in 
Bengal constitutes an important landmark in its history. A 
succession of three able and vigorous rulers consolidated the whole 
province into a united and powerful kingdom such as probably it 
had never been since the death of Devapala three hundred and 
fifty years before. By their strong advocacy of the orthodox Hindu 
faith, the Senss helped it to attain the position of supremacy in 
Bengal which it had long ago secured in the rest of India. - The 
Sena period also saw the high-water mark of development of Sanskrit 


' For » detailed account with reference to authorities ef. Chap, om. § 1. 

* The colophon runs thos: 9“ Parowerenra-porama-sougeta-porame-nipid hard p- 
<rimed-Gaudervara-Modhusena-devakindgm provardhomana_vijayardyye patrankend i 
Sake-narapateh Salbdbddh 1211 Rhddro di 2." som. A. P. Siitri who has given on 
account of Lhe onea. (Sastri-f'al. 1. 117; Entry No, T7. ame No, 4078) wrongly read 
porome-mohdrijidhiraja.” He alay reads * Srimin-Gowdedverc." There seems to be 
a letter after Madhusena, which som. Sastri ignores and I om unable to rem. 
Perhaps, N. Vaso had this Madhusena in mind when he stated that one Madhusena 
is referred to ip a manuscript as heaving ruled im Vikramapura in ap. 1¢72- (VII. 358) - 

* The name of a king of Bengal named Cliandresenn is said to have been 
mentioned in a Sanskrit Ins, which is now broken up and built into a mosque at 

in the Katwa sub-division of Burdwan district [AS(E). 1911-12, p. 8, 
para 9]. Ea tone of thie tecigtis est 8 ees 
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literature in Bengal. Buddhism, in its last phase, was a disintegrat- 
ing force in religion and society, and there can be hardly any doubt 
that its predominance in Bengal was the main contributing factor 
to the phenomenal success of Islam im this region. That Hindu 
society, religion, and culture in Bengal even partially succeeded in 
surviving the onslaughts of Islam is mainly due to the new vigour 
and life infused into them by the sturdy Hindu ruling family of 
Karpata. But in spite of all the good that they had done, their 
foreign origin and the short duration of their rule perhaps stood in 
the way of the growth of that united national life which alone 
could have enabled Bengal to withstand the irresistible advance of 
the Muslims in a manner more befittmg its past history, The 
Muslim conquest of Bengal, after the overthrow of the rest of 
Northern India, was perhaps inevitable in the long run, but the 
way in which Bihar and half of Bengal passed into their hands, 
almost without any opposition worth the name, has cast a slur on 
the courage, the prowess, and the political organisation of the people. 
Even the most heroic resistance and successful defence of East Bengal 
for nearly a century against the Muslim power ruling over the rest 
of Northern Indin have not succeeded in removing the stain from the 
fair name of Bengal. History, in this respect, may be said to have 
repented itself five and a half centuries later. For we mark the 
same contrast between the ease with which Bengal was conquered 
by the British and the sturdy opposition they received in Upper 
and Central India, Deccan, and South Indian Peninsula. Whether 
‘t is a-mere chance coincidence or due to some fatal inherent defects 
‘ni national character, it-is difficult to say. We may attribute the 
evil to that unknown and unknowable factor called fate or destiny 
which sometimes plays no inconsiderable part in the affairs of men, 
or it may be that the genius of the people of Bengal, m spite of their 
intellectual brilliance and other virtues, is not amenable to even 
an clementary sense of discipline and organisation, calling for unity 
‘n the face of a common danger. Facts may be cited in favour of both 
the view-points, and in the absence of necessary data for a correct 
judgment on these and allied problems of the history of Bengal, it 
‘sa fruitless task to pursue these speculations to any length. There 
is, however, no justification for the current view that makes 
Lakshmanasena and Siraj-ud-daula seape-goats for all the disasters 
that befell Bengal. They were certainly more courageous and 
patriotic than most of their counsellors and officials, and were 
perhaps more sinned against than sinning. A large share of the 
blame must also attach to the people at large, but for whose moral 
‘and political lapse we could hardly expect the development of a 
situation like those to which the unfortunate kings swecumbed. 


APPENDIX I 
THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE SENA KINGS 


There are, broadly speaking, two radically different views about 
the dates of the Sena kings. One is based on the assumption that 
the era current in North Biliar and known as Lakshmana Samuat, or 
in its contracted form Le Sari, started from 1119-20 ap. and 
commemorates the accession of Lakshmannsena.' © The other is based 
on the identification of ‘Rie Lakhmagiah * of Tabagdt--Nasiri with 
king Lakshmanasena, and on certam passages m two literary works 
of Vallalasena, viz. Dénasdgara and Adbhutasdyara. These refer to 
Saka 1081 or 1082 (1159 or 1160 an.) os the begmning of Vallaln- 
sena’s reign, Saka 1091 (1169 a.v,) as the date of the composition 
of Danasdgara, and 1089 or 1090 (1167 or 1168 A.p.) ns the com- 
mencement of Adbhutasagara2 The two different view-poinis, with 
full references, were summed up in 192] by the writer of the present 
chapter who opposed the first and expounded at length the second 
view! Since then important-arguments have been brought forward 
in support of it. Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti has shown that 
nccording to the correct reading of the colophon of an anthological 
work called Saduti-karnamrita, it was composed by Sridharadisa, 
the court-poet of Lakshmanasena, in Saka 1127 (1205 a.p.) during 
the reign of that king.’ Further, Mr. R. D. Banerji's contention that 
the specific dates found in the literary works of Vallilnsena are 
spurious, as they are not found in some manuscripts of the texts, 
has been considerably weakened. For these dates also occur im 
newly discovered manuseript of one of these works, and are referred 





' This view was propounded by Kielhorn (fA. xm. 10). Ite staunchest 
supporter was Mr. R. D. Banerji (JASH. re. 270F abd oumerom other articles). 
ft was followed by Mr. S. Komar (JA. 1915, pp. 219 1%). Mr. N. G. Majumdar 
(JA. 1910, pp. 171-76). and Mr. K. P. Jayaswol (JBORS. 1. 267) among others. 

* The date of the commencement of Adbhutasigara i given of 1000 Baka 
(1168 A.o.) in the Bombay ara. of that work (Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search 
jor Sanskrit mes. during 1887-88, and 1800-9f, p. tixxxv) aud as 1080 Sake (1147 a.) 


in the text edited by Muralidhor Jha (FProbhakari Co,., Benores 1900), 


© JAS. NS. xv (1091), pp. 7-16. The passoges in the literary works of 


WVallalacens, and ao detailed discussion of Mr. R. D. Banerji's views will be foond 
there. Some pasages were originally noticed by Mr. Manomohan Chakravarti (JASE, 
“1906, p, 17) and diseussed by Mr. Banerji (JASB. N.S. vx. 277). Other passages were 


‘i bt tances as Chintaharan Chakravarti (77Q. tm. 1a; ¥. 185) and 
Mr. | 
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weharyn (IMQ. mt. O74; 1A. 12. 14601). 
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to not only in certain introductory or concluding passages which are 
omitted in certain manuscripts of the text, but are scattered through- 
out the text of Abdhutasdgara.t These passages Were evidently 
known to Raja Todarmall who refers to “the position of the Great 
Bear, according to the Adbhutasagare, in the Saka year 1052 
(1160-61 a.p.) while Vallalasena was ruling.” Some of the passages 
containing the dates are also quoted by the famous Smriti writer 
Sinatha Acharya Chidimani who flourished about 1500 an? 

On the whole, the first view, maintained by R. D, Banerji, 18 
hardly supported now by any scholar, and the chronology of the 
Sena kings, based on the dates furnished by the literary works for 
Vallalasenn and Lakshmanasena, is now generally accepted. The 
chronology of the Sena kings may thus be drawn up as follows :— 


Name of Keown duration Year of 
king. of reign. aeceanit, 
Vijayasena G2 (7 or 32) Ap, 1005 (1125) 
Vallilaseua nA 11 15s 
Lakshmagasena. <- a7 ,. 1170 
V jévariipasena =i 14 , 1206 
Kesovigenn a . 12385 


es the date of Vijayasenn’s accession im 


Mr. J. C. Ghosh* - 


vm. 1088 on the strength of astronomical data contained in the 
icularly as they involve 


emendation of the text of the inscription, do nol 
It may be added that calculating on the same astronom 
Mr. C. C. Das Gupta places the accessiot of Vijayasena 1 

On the other hand, as already noted above,” there are grave 
doubts about the reading of the date in Barrackpur Grant as 62. 
and regarding it #3 his regnal year. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s sugges- 
tion to refer it to Vikrama-Chilukya . era would give the dale 
1137-38 aw. for Vijayasena, and we may place his accession approxi- 
mately at 1125 av. The same result ig attained if we read the 
date as 32, and regard it as his regnal year. On the whole, a date 
near about 1125 a.p. appears to be more reasonable than the date 
c. 1095 a.v. now generally assumed. 

A passage in Adbhutasagara refers to the year © bhwja-vamu- 
data-—1081" as the beginning (rajyidi) of Vallilasena’s reign. 








© JQ. wm. S74; v. 1893-35 ; JAAS. 1080, af: JA. o1, 145i, 14531. 

¢ f— V. Kane, History of Dhormasistra, Val, 1, p. 300. Todarmall's reference 
to Vallalasena ruling m 1160-61 ao. inkes awny the force of the argument based on 
Abul-Fasl’s statement in Akberndimad (rm, 19) that the La Sark commemorates the 
accession of Lakshmanasena in 1110 A.D. 


® JASB. NS. xt 347. © IC. rv. 237. 
* ABI, xm. #17. * Supra p. 210, fn. 3. 
F 
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Uaksevanatery the interpretation of this short passage involves two 
difficulties. In the first place, it is uncertain whether the expression 
réjyadi should be taken literally to mean the first year of the reign,’ 
or, in a general way, to denote the earlier part of the reign 
Secondly, the date given in words means 1082, while it is given itt 
figures as 1081. One of these must be wrong. It has been suggested 
that the expression bhuja (=—2) is a mistake for bhai (=1), 5 On 
the other hand, it is equally plausible that 1081 im figures is an error 
for 1082. It is not possible to arrive at a definite conclusion on any 
of these points. Although it is difficult to attach much weight to 
the argument based on astronomical grounds by which Mr. J. C. 
Ghosh accepts 1081 Saka current (1158 av.) as the year 1 of 
Vallilasena’s reign,’ it may provisionally be aceepted on general 
grounds. 

The exact date of the accession of Lakshmanasenna depends m5 
the correct interpretation of the colophon of Sadukti-karndn 
Tt gives the Saka year 1127 (1205 a.) as corresponding to the 
regnal year of Lakshmanasena expressed by the somewhat unusual 
and ambiguous chronogram “ rasaika-viméeebde.” Mr, Chintaharan 
Chakravarti, who arrived at this reading by a collation of different 

scripts, interpreted it to mean 27 (i.e. rava—64+21)" Mr 
Gitindra Mohan Sarkar emended the expression to réjpatha-oakdebae® 
and took it to mean the 21st year, Both the suggestions are equally 
plausible, but the first one is remind on the ground that according 
to Tabagdt-1-Nasiri, Lakshmana: WAS ¢1 
1200 a.D. and it is less likely that he lived beyond the age of 90.7 
Here, again, it is interesting to note that both the dates have been 
supported on astronomical grounds. In view of many instances of 
this kind, it is difficult to accept Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya’s view, 
based on astronomical grounds, that Viévarfipasena was ruling in 
1247 a.” though the date is not an improbable one. 











* "This is the view of Mr. Manomohan Chakravarti (op. ef/.), BR. P. Chande 
(GR. 62) and Mr. J. C. Ghosh (20. rw. 9). = 

* J458. NS. evn. 11, fn. 6. * IC. rw, 238-29. 

* {bid. It is curious to note that Mr. C. C, Das Gupta gives TIGT ap, ae 
Ear ccliac ohn ducetenceeie ieee en Ghosh, he bases his argument 
on astronomir ta furn t Naihati copper-plate and authori 
of 5. Pillai (ABI. xm. 215-14). beset - 

: ee 188, * JL. xv 18-19; ef. also I, rv, 981. 

or he would be aged 01 in 1211 A.D. which, scconling to the second view, 
would correspond to his 27th regnal year when the Bhiwal cp, was issued. | : 

* EI. xxs, 215-16; IC. rv. 241. © FAQ. aun. 578. 
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‘Bengal, was ruling loug after the years 61 and 74 of the Era which 


vin.) Early References to Lakshmanasena Era = 2838.. 


LAKSHMANASENA Ena 


In view of the chronology adopted above, the epoch of 
Lakshmana Savevat viz. 1108 or 1119-20 A.v.,! cannot be regarded as 
the date of the accession of Lakshmanasens, It is, therefore, 
necessary to discuss the origin of that Era. 

The first point to remember im this connec jon is that no Sena 
king, not even the two sons of Lakshmanasena, ever used that era, 
and that there is no evidence that it was ever known, far less used, 
in Bengal during the Sena period, or within the next three centuries.” 
This raises grave doubts about the foundation of the era by 
Lakshmanasena or any other Sena ruler of Bengal. 

The second point to be noted is the somewhat peculiar 
phraseology used in the early inscriptions dated in this era. The 
dates of two inscriptions of Asokachalla at Bodh-Gaya and one of 
Jaynsena, lord of Pithi, at Janibigha are expressed as follows : 


1. Srtinal-Lakhwana (kahmaya) -renaay—atita-raywe Som 57° 
2. Srimot-Lalehmanasena-deva-piddnam—altla-rijye 5am 74." 
§. Lakehmanasenasyatite-rijye Sam a? 


Dr. Kielhorn.* and following him Mr. R. D. Banerji? held that in the 
above expressions the years were counted from the commencement 
of the Era of Lakshmanasena, but his reign was @ thing of the past. 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri also accepted this view,” but he rightly 
recognised that as Lakshmanasena, king of the Sena dynasty of 
commenced in 1119-20 a... king Lakshmapasens, who founded this 
Era and died before its 51st year (te. 1170 a.n.), must be ‘a different 
ruler of that name. The fact that Jayasena, lord of Pithi, issued one 
of the three records containing 4 date in that Era, and his father 


+ “The different views aboul the epoch of ihe Era have been discussed later 
* sr. H. P. Sistri points out thet Bengali oss. dated in La Saw are not met 
with in South and East Bengal, and have only been found in Dinajpur- *Most of 
(hese aass,-are om palm-leaves and above two hundred years old’ (Notices of Sanakrit 
ares. Vol, xt. p. 12), He refers to two oe. duted 493 and 372 La Sarr (Cat. 


Senn there was a close sssociation between the two provinces in connection with 


" £1, xm. 20, ‘ El. xn. 30. © 7A, xuvm, 47. 
‘ TA. xix. @ * JASB, NS mx 2. * AJY. Part 2. p. 4 
” 
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Buddhasene ts mentioned in an inscription as a contemporary of 
Aéokachalla during whose reign the other two records were issued. 
led Dr. Raychaudhuri to conclude that king Lakshmannsena who 
founded the Era ‘ must have been the founder of the Sena dynasty 
of Pitht." The suggestion is, no doubt, a valuable one, but there 
is no evidence that the Sena dynasty of Pithi existed as early as 
1119-20 an# far less that its founder was powerful enough to 
establish an Era which remained in use for centuries. 

The main question, however, is whether we are justified in 
interpreting the dates of Bodh-Gaya and JAnibighé inscriptions in 
the manner suggested by Kielhorn, Reference may be made in this 
connection lo similar expressions for indicating dates used with the 
hame of Govindapila, noted above On the analogy of the 
interpretation adopted by Kiclhorn, Banerji, and Raychaudhuri, we 
have to assume that an Era was founded by Govindapala, and that 
he died before year 14 of that Era. It would, therefore, follow that 
two different Eras were founded within a few years, and both were 
current together in Gayi from 1161 to 1199 a». Further, if the 
Senas of Pithi had set up the Era in 1119 aw., their rule as well as 
the use of their Era must have been in abeyance in Gava during 
the period of Govindapala’s rule. 

Before we can accept the interpretation suggested hw Kielhorn, 
it must be satisiactorily explained why the inscription refers to the 
atita-rajya of Lakshmanasena, and ignores altogether the name of 
the kings (Visvariipasena or Keavasena, if we necept the view of 
Mr. Banerji, and Buddhasena and Jayasena, if we accept the view 
of Dr. Raychaudhuri) of the same dynasty who were reigning at the 
time the records were actually drawn up. In the case of the Gupta 
records, the date in the Gupta Era is used along with the name of 
the reigning king, and not a single record uses an expression like 
= Chandraguptasy=<atita-rajye savin.” + 

It is diffienlt on these grounds to accept either the interpretation 
of the above dates proposed by Dr. Kielhorn, or the theory of 
Dr. Raychaudhuri which is based on it. As regards the latter, it 
may be pointed out that we have no evidence of the existence of 
& king named Lakshmanasena, other than the Sena ruler of Bengal, 
who reigned in Mithila or the Gaya district, where the Era associated 
with this name is known to haye been in use. We should. not, 
therefore, presume the existence of a new king of that name, until 
it proves impossible to give a rational interpretation of the associa- 
tion of the well-known king Lakshmanasena with that Era. Further, 


Adv. Part 2, p. 5. " €f Wn 370: i Bee mupra p. 171, fn. 1. 








vini.] Origin of Lakshmana Samevat 


is carly as the fifteenth century A-D. Lakshmanasena of the era Ts 
definitely stated to be the lord of Gauda.* 

The only way by which we can reconcile the known facts is to 
suppose that the Era was started in Bihar, and though associated 
with the name of the Sena king Lakshmanasena of Bengal, it was 
not founded by him; as otherwise +4 would have been in use also in 
his home-province of Bengal. 

The exact circumstances under which an Era was set up in 


Bihar end associated with the famous king Lakshmonascna 
Bengal are not known to us.° But some plausible suggestions: may 


he offered. 

It is probable that when the Pala kingdom in Gaya was finally 
destroyed, the people, specially the Buddhists, continued for some 
time to count their dates with reference to the last Buddhist Pala 
king,—Govindapala. Again when the Muslim imvaders destro: | 
the Hindu kingdoms m Bihar and Bengal, the people, unwilling 
to refer to the pravardhaména-vijaya-rdjya of the foreign conquerors, 
counted the dates with reference to the destruction of the last Hindu 
kingdom. Roughly speaking. therefore, the Era referred to in the 
records of Aéokachalla and Jayasena may be regarded as having 
started about 1200 av.‘ 

It is interesting to note that eras dating from about the same 
epoch were current also in Bengal. One of them is known as 
Balali San and the other Parganati San, The epoch of the former 
falls in Ao. 1190 and that of the latter, 1202-8 av. Considering 
that the known instances of the use of these eras are all of later date, 
it may be presumed that both these eras commemorated the destruc- 





t 48H. NS. xum. 373. See upra p. 235, fin, 2. 

® For the different views on the origin of La Sat cf. V. A. Smith, Early 
History of fodin, Srd ed. pp. 4isq: BY, S28. 

® For a fall discussion on this point cf. j48p. NS. xen HI Mr. D.C. 
Bhattecharya accepts this interpretation of gate-rdyya (HQ, v1. 160-87). 

‘This is cormborated by the fact that Adokacholla is mentioned in an ine 
eription found at Gaya and dated in the year 1818 of the Boddhist Nireina Era 
(fA. 1881, pp. $41 0). Tt is well-known that the Rudidhists of Ceylon have preserved 
a reckoning according to which the Nirvana Era started in 648 nc., and no other 

have been current in twelfth ond thirteenth centuries A.p 
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tion of the Hindu kingdom in Northern and Western Bengal at 
sbout 1200 a.p." | 

- The view propounded above does not, however, explain the 
epoch of the La Sati current in Mithila, viz. 1119-20 ap, But here 
too, we may trace the same iden of deliberately setting up an 
artificial era associated with the last Hindu ruler; only, instead of 
counting from the end of the reign, which always evokes a painful 
memory, people of a Iater age counted from his birth, It has been 
stated by Minhaj that at the time of the Muslim raid on Nadiya 
Lakshmanasenn was eighty vears old* As the event took place 
within a few years of 1200 a.p., we may place the birth of Lakshmaya- 
sena about 1120 a.p., which agrees remarkably well with the epoch 
of the La Savi suggested by Kielhorn, viz. 1119-20 a.p. It may be 
fh mere coincidence that the birth of Lakshmanasenn falls in a year 
with reference to which an era called Lakzimana Samvat is current 
in Mithila. But then it must be regarded os a very strange coinci- 
dence indeed, On the whole, in the present state of our knowledge, 
this seems to be the least objectionable way of explaining the origin 
of the La Sam in Mithila. We must. however, reject the view, held 
by some, that ValliJasenn founded the Era on the occasion of the 
birth of his son Lakshmapasena." For then it is very likely that 
the Era would have gained currency also in Bengal. 

The artificial character of the Era, set up at a later time with 
reference to a past event, perhaps explains the great discrepancy im 
the initial years of that era as calculated from the different instances 
of its use. Dr. Kiclhorn’s conclusion, now generally accepted, that 
the first year of this era began in a.n. 1119-20, was based on a study 
of six records where the dates could be verified by astronomical 


‘ Por a detailed account of these eras, cl. Mr, J. M. Roy Didar Itihden, 1. 303% 
Dr, N. K. Bhatiasali, 74. un, 314 ff, Mr, D. C. Bhattacharya has recently: given 
an eccount of some old documents in Nookhali and Tippera districts, dated in 
that era. He finds by calculation that the era started from 1201-2 a.n, but “in 
Sarail Pargena of the Tippera district, where also the era was in regular use, it 
started from 1190 ac.” A ao. dated in Pargandti Ern 927 ond Saka 1431 
(=1529 av.) shows that it was the current Jocal era in parts of Bengal, before 
Hengali San came to be introduced in Akbar'’s time (HQ. xiv. 741). Sometimes 
the era was named after o particular locality: eg. in a Bengali sm. the ere is 
referrer] to as ‘Pargane Bhulua Som" 487 (Bengali ws, No, 2025 of the Dacca 
University } . 

* Naat, trans. pp. 354-55. 

"A verse in LoghubAdrata says that while Vallils was engaged in. warfare in 
‘Mithila, Lakshmanasens was born at Vikramapors. Mr. N, Vasu wuggests that 
Vallala introduced the Le Sait to commemorate the birth of his son (VJ. 851-82). 
yi = velealegedpemaee angel agenape ace: F.C. Bart io JAAS. og 
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calculations. On the other hand, the modern reckoning, current in 
Mithila, would place the beginning of La Sam im 1108 AD.' 
Mr. P. N. Misra has shown after an elaborate analysis, that out of 
sixteen, dates of the Lakshmana Samvat hitherto found with data 
for verification, only nine dates work out satisfactorily with the 
epoch 1119-20 a.p., and only ten with the epoch 1107-8 ap? An 
analysis of eighteen dates in La Sav, occurring along with equivalent 
dates in Saka or Samvat or both, gives the following results as to 
the initial year.* 


Initial year in AD. Number of records, 
1720 : a 
iif 
Ts 
1115 
tl 
1110 
1104 
1107 


aoe > 


In order to explain these discrepancies, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
propounded the view that ‘n the time of Akbar, beginning with 
1856-a.n., the Fasti era—a lunar reckoning—was promulgated under 
the name San, and since that time ‘Za Sav received a lunar 
calculation,’ and » ‘fixed figure was deducted from the current 5an 
year to obtain Za Sav.’ This, in his opinion, explains the varying, 
gradually inereasing, difference in the eighteen La Sart years referred 
to above. This theory is not, however, borne out by facts as the 
following examples will show : 


La Sonia Fear in ao, as counted by Difference. 
the eqnivolent Saka ere. 
(1) 505 124 1119 
(2) 632 1637 1115 
(s) ol i724 1110 
(4) 024 1787 1113 
(6) 633 1741 1108 
(6) 727 LAST 1110 


Tt will be seen that in one case (Nos. 1 and 2), within a period of 
seventeen years, there was a difference of four years in the reckoning 
of La Sam, whereas in another case (Nos. 3 and 6) there was no 


' J48B. NS. xxn 965. On this ground Mr. G. R. Gnersun (JA. 1808, p. 57) 
regarded 1108-0 4.p. ox the initial year of La Sass in opposition to the views of 


* JASB. NS. xxi. 385. 
* ‘The list was compiled by Mr. K. P. Jayaewal (JBORS. xx. 21). 
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difference after an interval of 113 years. Again during ten years 
(Nos, 3 and 4), the difference was three years, but during the next 
nine years (4 and §) the difference is one of five years. Besides. 
the difference is not one of gradual increase or decrease with each 
passing year, as Nos. 3-6 would show. 

ee dapiseal concluded from an examination of the eighteen 
dates mentioned above that up to 1694 a.n. the dating in La Sari 
is on the basis of the era commencing in 1110-20 A.v.1 Indeed this 
was the most vital part of his theory which sought to explain the 
discrepancy by the introduction of lunar year in Akbar’s time. But 
he ignored a verse ascribed to Vidyapati in which the date of the 
death of king Devasithha of Mithili is given as La Sam 25 anil 
Saka 1224. This would mean that in the fifteenth century a.v. the 
initial year of La Sark was reckoned to be 1100 a.p.* 

Even if we disregard this solitary verse, it is impossible, on the 
grounds mention od above, to explain the lise PpaAncy int the initial 
years of La Sam in the way suggested by Mr. Jayaswal. We must, 
‘therefore, hold that the initial year of the Era, as reckoned at 
different times and places, varied between 1108 and 1120 a.o. This 
ean best be explained on the supposition that the La Sem was an 
artificial reckoning associated with an event of remote past, the 
date of which was not definitely known at the time when people 
first began to use the era. Considering that the error was within 
a limit of twelve years, the birth of Lakshmanasena may be regarded 
as the event, 





© JRORS, xx. 7. 

* JASB. NS. xu. 418-10. Mr, Chakravarti expressed dowbts about the genuime- 
ness of the verse on the ground that the date in La Sate does not agree with the 
Sake dale, according to the views of Kidhorn, which was then universally accepted. 
The other objection that, Sivasimha, the successor of Devasithha, is referre] to os 
the ruling king in a manuscript dated [a Sam 201 is met by himeelf when he says 
that if both the dates be true. it indicates thet Aivasithha was ruling jointly with 
his father (op. cif. p. 42%). 
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APPENDIX I 
VALLALA-CHARITA 


The text of Valléla-charita was edited by MM. Haraprasad 
Sastri and published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1904, and 
an English translation of it by the same scholar was published three 
years earlier, The work was composed by Anandabhatta in 1610 4.0 
at the command of the ruler of Navadvipa named Buddhimanta . 
Khan? an influential Raji in Bengal. The author Anandabhatta 
claims to be a descendant of one Anantabhatta, a Brahmana belong- 
ing to Southern India’ 

Another work bearing the same name and edited by Harié- 
chandra Kaviratna was published m 1889, but it was pronounced 
by ar. Sistri to be spurious and unreliable. 2m. Sistri says that 
he was not without suspicion that the text cilited by him might be 
equally spurious. But on a careful examination of the two manus- 
cripts copied in 1707 ap. and the Bengali year 1198 (=1790-91 A.D.) 
he pronounced them to be genuine.” 

at, Sastti does not say on what grounds he declared the text 
edited by Kaviratna [to be referred henceforward as Text (1)] #3 
spurious, but so far as can be judged from the internal evidence, 


- both the texts stand on the snme footing, and have drawn upon 4 


common source of floating traditions. The Text (1) is divided 
into three parts, Pirva-Ichandam, Uttare-khandam and Parisishtam. 
The first two are said to have been com nosed by Gopalabhatta, a 
teacher of the Vaidya king Vallalnsena, at the command of his 
royal pupil in Saka 1500 (Part 1. vv. 163-165). The colophon of 
Part 1. however, says that it was composed by Gopalabhatta and 
corrected by Anandabhatta. The third part was composed by 
Anandabhatta, a descendant of Gopalabhatta, in 1500 Saka at the 
command of the ruler of Navadvipa (Part mm. vv- 40-42). We are 









t "This is stated in ch. xxv, second part. vv. 15-16, According to the colophons, 
cha. xxt-xxmt were taken from Vollale-rharita by Sarunadatia, Ch. xxv is said 
to have heen compoeed by Kalidasa Nandi. The existing text is the wttera-Lhanga 
is second part (ch. 1. ¥. 1). Che. xxvixxvn are anid to be khila or additions. 

* Cf. colophon of ch. xxvn. 

© Introduction to English translation, pp. ¥-¥l- 

: This date obviowdy does not agree with the statement that Gopilabhafta 
wan # contemporary of Vallilnsena. This is not necessarily a proof of modern 
forgery, but of the Inteness and unbistorienl eharncter of the work. A toodern 


a 
t 
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told that Gopalabhatte could not complete the work for fear af 
punishment by the king (m1, 1), and 8 Anandabhatta completed 
the work after the destruction of the Senas (im. 40). This text 
consists mostly of genealogical topics and the crude accounts of the 
origin of various castes, but it also gives in a condensed form the 
iain story of Valldla-charita edited by MM. Sastri.’ 


This story may be summed up as follows : 


“Once Vallilneetsn borrowed a crore of Hupees (mishka) from Vallabbananda, 
the richest merchant of his lime, for the purpose of conquering the king of 
Udantapurn; but repentedly defented in batites in the neighbourhood of Manipur 
Saati). be dalarmined to wake « grand effort and seat ® COCPUre 
Valinbha, who wns a resident of Sabkakota, nanding w fresh loun, ‘The demand 
was made with the following preamble: * Because it hos berome absolutely 
necessary for us to march against the country of Kikata with « grand army 
composed of six divisions, Vallabha should immediately cond a crore and» half al 
Serwrpaa! In reply Vallabha agreed to pay the money only if the revenues of 
FHorikelt were aasigned to bim in payment of the debs This enraged Vallilasena 
Har iy took pomession of the wealth of large wuriber of reply, (mercies) 


ee the. wanike offended the King’ by refusing to partake of dinner 6h 
the polare af no separate place was assigned to the Vaidyns os distinct from Ulve 
Gat-fides (Ch. xxm). In this connection. it was reported to Vallalasena thot 
'Vallabha, the leader of all the vranike, was siding with the Palas, and he was 
highly arrogant becwuse the king ef Magadha was his son-in-law.’ On hearing 
this report the king became furions and declared that henceforth the Suyarnavaniie 
should be regarded os Sidras, and any Brahmana who olffiemtes in their ceremonies, 
learhes them, of sceepts gifts from them, will be degraded. 

“Tn retaliation the vawily got hold of all the slaves by giving twee ot thrice 
the ordinary price, and all the other easies were in great distress for want of 
servants. Thereupon Vallilasens raised] the social stains of the Kaivartas and 
ordered that menial service should be their livelihood. Mahess, the headman of 
the Kaivartas, wos honoured with the rank and tithe of Mahdménduliba: si 
(blacksmiths) were raised to the status of Sat-Sidres, Finally the king ordered 
that the Suvarpavanike should be deprived of their — holy threads. Many 
paniky thereupon migrated to other countries. At the same bme, observing great 
irregularities in higher ranks of society, Vallala consulted Uhose versed in the Vedas. 
and compelled many Brihmapas and Kshatriyas to pass through purifying 
The low Brahmanas, who were traders, were degraded from Brahtnannoe 
(eh, xx00).” 


lt will be clear from the above summaty, that like many other 
similar works composed in the 16th and 17th centuries 4.D., Vallala- 
charita was written definitely with a view to demonstrating that 


1 ‘There are some differences in deiail im the lwo accounts, but they are nol 


“material for our present purpose (cl. J. M. Ray, Dhakar ltihin, n, 46. for 


these differences). The story in the khile or supplement is given in App. 1¥- 
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the Suvarpavaniks' occupied a high status in society and were J 
y degraded to the present position). “the capricious tyranny 4 
wf Vallilasena. That Vallala-charita cannot, therefore, be regarded | 
as an historical text admits of no doubt. On the other hand, there 
is no reasonable ground for thinking that “it is a modern forger} 
palmed off on the unsuspecting editor.” as Mr. R. D. Banerji says 
We have definite evidence’ that true facts of the history af 
Bengal during the Hindu period were not preserved, at least nol 
available to the general people, in the 16th century a.p., and writers, 
mostly on social matters, tried to build up an historical account oa 
the basis of current traditions, some of which probably had historicol 
basis. So we may well believe, im the case of Valldla-charita, that 
















it has preserved some genitine traditions, but it is difficult to glean 
them out of a mass of legends. The caste (Brahmakshatra) and 
genealogy of the Senas are correctly stated. The description of 
Vallalasena as a friend of Chodagatiga® may be accepted, because 
we know now that the two were contemporaries. The reference to 
the war with the Palas fits in well with the history of the period, 
and is partly corroborated by the extinction of the Pala rule ih 
Magadha during the reign of Vallalasena. Further, as noted above," 
the reference in Valldlo-charita to Vallilasena’s expedition agamst 
Mithila is supported by other traditions and historical facts. 
Finally, it must be admitted that the special favour shown by 
Vallalasena towards the Kaivartas, ° ho 80 tly rebelled against 
the Palas, and his particular animosity_against the Suvarg waniks 
who were allies of, and related to, the Palas, furnished an admirable 
backgi und to the story im a correct historical setting. ond it i 
feult to believe that a modern forgerer was cnpable of doing this, 
specially before the discovery of Ramacharito. Perhaps the Vallala- 
charita contains the distorted echo of an internal disruption caused 
by the partisans of the Pala dynasty which proved an important 
factor in the collapse of the Sena rule in Bengal. 




















. 


! And also the Yugis, in Test (1) of Vallila-rharita. 
* Py. xv. ent. Mr. J. M. Roy has also expressed similar views after 
pointing out the discrepancies. between the different texts and the inaccuracies 
| contained in them (Dhdiatr [tikdea, 40-454). Tt is probable that the text was 
| Nseapeted with in receot times, For example, the date assigned to the death ol 
Vallilasens—1028 Sakn (1106 ap)—n Ch, xxv ¥. 4, fits in with the theory 
generally held at the time the text was discovered, but is not supported by any 
oid tradition, and is now definitely proved lo be wrong. 
“© Ct Aw Indigenous Mistory of Hengal ’Proc, Init, Hist. Reeords Commission, 
Sixteenth Session, p. 59). 





© Ch. xm. yy. 43, 48, 50-34, * Ch. xn. ¥. 52. * Supra p. 216. 
sl 


APPENDIX III 


MUSLIM INVASION OF BENGAL DURING THE 
REIGN OF LAKSHMANASENA 


The only detailed account of the Muslim invasion of Bengal 
during the reign of Lakshmanasena is supplied by Tabagdt-i-Nasiri,’ 
an historical work composed by Maulini Minhaj-ud-din Abii-Umar- 
i-Usmin who held various high offices under the Sultans of Delhi. 
Tn 639 a.u, (=1241 a.p.), he was appointed Chief Qazi of the Delhi 
kingdom and of the capital (p. xxvi). Next year he resigned the 
post and proceeded to Lakhnawati where he remained for two years 
(p.xxvil). It was evidently during this period that the author got 
his information about the history of Bengal chronicled by: him. 
The work. was’ actually composed later, and narrates historical 
events down to 648 a.n. (—1260 A.D.) (p. xxvini), 

After referring to a successful attack on the monastery at the 
city of Bihar by Muhammad Bakhtyir? (pp. 551-52), the author 
narrates a silly anecdote about the birth of Rie Lakhmaniah* 
(Lekshmanasena), whose seat of government was the city of ‘ Niidiah,’ 
and who was a very great ‘Rie’ and had been on the throne for 
eighty years (p. 554), The author then proceeds to say that after 
the final conquest of the province of Bihar’ hy Muhammad, his 
fame reached the ears of king Lakshmanasena and his subjects. 


quit, (est Was printed in Calcutta in 1864 and tranilated into English by 
Major HG: Raverty in 1881. ‘The following account is twusd on this English 


THQ. nan Sf the possae relating to the mid on Nadiya has been published to 
(iQ, stn. 927, The points of difference. for our Present purpose, are not very 
* Raverty writes ‘ Muhamsnad-i-Bulcht-yir,’ bot the simpler form has been 





The ¢queen-mother having heard this comm that she should be suspended with 
her head downwards, with her two legs bound together, At the auspicious hour 
mie was falcon down but died after giving bieth to the child ™ (p, 885), 

* Tt appears that Muhammad first captured by sesault 9 arge monastery in 
‘Bihar which he origimally mistook for a fortified city (p, patos 
Sultan Quth-ud-Din at Delhi (p. 352). After hia returm frog. 
‘Subjugated Bihar (556). Minhaj does not say to thom this 





‘or docs he refer to any actunl battle waged for its conquest. 
“ang = ge ey ee ee 
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Then « number of astrologers, wise men, aml counsellors advised the 
king to leave the country as, according to the Sastras (sacred 
scriptures), the country would shortly fall into the hands of the 
Turks (p. 556). On enquiry it was learnt that the external 
appearance of Muhammad tallied with the description of the Turkislt 
conqueror as given in the Sistras (p. 857). Thereupon most of the 
Brahmans and wealthy merchauts fled to Eastern Bengal, Assam 
and other places, but Lakshmanasena did not follow their cowardly 
advice or example (p. 557). What followed may be best deserihed 
im the author's own words: 


“The following year after that, Muhammad Bakhiyir caused a force to be 
prepared, pressed on from Bihar, and swddenly appeared before the city of Nidish, 
i such wise that to more than eighteen horsemen could keep up with him, and 
the other troops followed after him, On reaching the gate of the city Mubhaminad 
Hakhiyir did uot molest any one, and proceeded onwards steadily and vetately, 
nm such manner thet the people of the place imagined that mayhap his party 
were merchants and had brought horses for sale. and did not imagine thet it wae 
Muhammad Bakhtyar, until he reached the entrance to the palace of Tie 
Lakhmaniah, when be drew his sword aul commenced an onslaught on the 
unbelievers.” (p. 557), 


Lakshmanasena was taking his meals “when a cry arose from 
the gateway of the Rae's palace and the interior of the city ” 
(p 557). The ery from the city certainly indicates that the maiii 
army of Muhammad or at least a considerable port 
already entered into the city. By the time Lakshmanasena realised 
the actual state of affairs. 


“Muhammad Bakhtyar had dashed forwards through the gateway into the 
palace, and had put several persons ip the sword. The Hae fied barefooted by 
the back part of his palace. |. |. When the whole of Muhammad Bakhtylir’s 
army arrived, and the city and round about had been taken possession of he 
there took up his quarters; and Rie Lakhmapiah got away towards Sankanit and 
Bang, and there the period of his reign shortly afterwards came to a termination 
His descendants, wp to this time, are rulers in the country of Bang” (p. 548). 

“After Muhammad Bakhtyar possessed himeclf of that Lerritory [Rie 
Lakhmanioh’s!, he left the city of Nidinh in desolation, and the place which is 
(now) Lakhnawati he made the seal of Government” (p. 550). 


It is obvious from the above account that Muhammad Bakhtyir 
made a sudden raid upon the city of Nadiya where Lakshmanasena 
was staying. He evidently came by an unexpected route by forced 
marches, The story of Minhaj has given rise to the popular myth 
of the conquest of Bengal by eighteen Muslims. But even Minhaj 
says no such thing. Although only cighteen horsemen, according to 
him, formed the party of Muhammad when he entered the city, 
the main part of his army followed him at a short distance, and 





ion of it had 


‘ 


Tespect_ of Muhammad's ¢a 
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had penetrated into the interior of the city before the general 
reached the palace and unsheathed his sword. The entire army 
was in the city before the raid was over. 

The story of the unopposed entry of Muhammad and his eighteen 
followers into the city raises grave doubts about the truth of the details 
of the campaign. Ata time when Nadiya was apprehending an attack 
from the Turks, it is difficult to believe that the royal officers woulil 
remain ignorant of the movements of Muhammad even when he 
had crossed the frontiers of the Sena kingdom, and would readily 
admit a band of foreigners without any question. It would further 
appear from Minhaj’s account that there was no military engage- 
ment even when the main army arrived. Indeed Minhij would 
have us believe that the capital city of the Senas surrendered without 
a blow, and there was neither any army nor a general to defend it. 
It is admitted by Minhaj himself, that for nearly half a century 
after the raid the descendants of Lakshmanasena continued to rule 
in East Bengal. If the Sena political organisation could survive 
the occupation of half their kingdom by the Turks, and their army 
was strohg enough to fight for half century the Turkish power 
entrenched at their very door, it is difficult to acerpt the story of 
the fall of Nadiya which presupposes a complete collapse of 
civil and military organisation of the Senas. Tt is very likely that 
the Senas were expecting Muhammad to advance from Bihar along 
the Ganges through the mountain passes near Rajmahal, and their 
mam forces were posted there to intercept him when, by following 
unfrequented routes through the hills and jungles of Santal Parganas, 
Muhammad emerged into the plains of Bengal, and by forced marches 
reached Nadiyaé before the news of his invasion could reach the 
2 Senn bens But even making due allowance for such a 

“gy, and the inefficiency of the intelligence department of the 
Sena kings, it is difficult to believe that even sak ordinary 
precautions were not taken to defend the capital city, specially when 
the king himself was staying there. Minhaj himself tells us that 
for about a year Nadiva was fearing a Turkish invasion. and hence 


& large number of its inhabitants had left the city. Yet we are te 


believe that the old king, who bravely chose to remain in the capital 
city, made absolutely no preparations for {ts defence, and the 
enemy had not to unsheathe their swords before they entered 
Within its gates and began to Masstere its inhabitants. 

_ On the other hand, considering the antecedents of Minhaj, and 


the general nature of his historical work, it is hard to dismiss his 
_ Stcount aS a pure invention. The fact seems’to he that he had no 
~ ‘Becess to the contemporary official records, if there were any, in 
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absence of such records is easily explained when we remember that 
Muhammad was not an agent of the Delhi government, and no 
regular account of his expedition was likely to be preserved in the 
archives of Delhi. Nor did Muhammad found a royal dynasty in 
Bengal which could be expected to keep a systematic account of 
the career of that great adventurer. Minhaj was accordingly 
obliged to derive his account of the conquest of Bengal and Bihar 
from the oral evidence of persons nearly half a century after the 
events had taken place. In the case of Bihar, he tells us that he 
had the opportunity of mecting two old soldiers who took part in 
the expedition (p. 552). In the case of the riid on Nadiyai, Minhij 
-had evidently no such source, ond, as he tells ws, he got his 
information from ‘trustworthy persons.” The mental calibre of 


these ‘trustworthy persons’ may be judged from the silly stories: 


they told him about the birth of Lakshmanasena and the astrologers’ 
prediction about the impending invasion of the Turks! The lack 
of their historical knowledge ig also proved by the statement that 
Lakshmanasena reigned for eighty years, which is palpably absurd. 
More than forty years had passed since the raid of Nadiya and the 
establishment of the Muslim rule, and the story of the first Muslim 
conquest must have been embellished by popular imagination and 
the fire-side tales of old soldiers who naturally distorted the accounts 
of the old campaigns in order to paint in glowing colours their own 
valour and heroism. That various legends were current about this 
expedition is proved by the silly story recorded a century later by 
the author of Futuh-us-sdlitin? who did not evidently believe the 
account of Minhaj. It is probable that similar other stories were 
also current. Considering the materials on which Minhaj had to 
rely, we can hardly blame him for his account, but cannot certainly 


_* A similar story is related in Chach-ndma in connection with the conquest 
of Sind by Mahammad-ihn-Kasim. When he was besieging Debal, the famous 
seaport, a Brahman came to him and said “ We heve learnt frem our science of 
the stars that the comity of Sind will be conquered by the army of Islam... , 2 
But as long a= that fiagstoff stands on the dome of the temple, it is impossible for 
you-to take the fort." The standard way accomdingly removed by throwing stones 
from the catapult (Chich-nime, p. 81). Tt i, however, inkeresting to note that 
the historian Balidhuri relates this incident but makes no mention of the prophery 
of the Brahman, Ti would is “appear that the story of the astrologers’ prophecy 
obout the conquest of Trliy by the Muslima was widely current all over Tnedia 
for a long time, and the “trustworthy persons" who gave a graphic account of the 
maid of Nadivi to Minhaj merely drew upon the usual stock-in-trade of gossip- 
mongers. Tt is to be regretied that Minhaj did not posses the true instincts of 
an historian like Balidtuari ; otherwise he would have found out the real characte: 
of hia "trustworthy persons’ and fejetled most of their stories as popular gocsipa, 
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accept it in all its details, specially when these are in conflict with 
the probable and commonsense view of things. That Nadivi was 
the first conquest of Muhammad Bakhtyiir may be readily accepted 
as a fact, but the details of the campaign must be taken with a 
great deal of reserve. 

Even if we take the account of Minhaj at its face value, it is 
impossible to subscribe to the popular view that Lakshmanasena’s 
cowardice was mainly responsible for the Muslim conquest of Bengal. 
The old king certainly showed more courage and determination 
than his subjects who deserted the city of Nadiva in panic #8 soon 
as they heard of Muhammad's expedition in Bihar, He displayed 
greater wisdom, rationality and statesmanship than his counsellors 
who advised him to leave the country on the pretext that it was 
ordained in the Sdstras that this country would fall into the hands 
of the Turks. If he really fled from Nadiya barefooted. it was 
only after the invaders had already taken possession of the city 
and a hostile force had actually entered into the palace. It is. 
difficult to imagine what other course was open to him. Tf the 
story is true in all its details, which there are grave reasons to doubt, 
the judgment of posterity must go against the generals and ministers 
of state who cither betrayed their king and master, or were guilty 
of culpable negligence in performing duties entrusted to them. The 
incidents of the Nadiyai raid, even as described by Minhij, do not 
diminish in any way the credit for bravery and heroism which ig 
justly due to the king who displayed his courage and military skill 
in numerous battlefields in Bengal. Bihar, Orissa, and Assam, and 

“had led his victorious army as far as  Benares and Allahabad. 
Minhij, obviously echoing the popular notion current even forty 
years later, has described Lakshmanasena as a ‘very great Rac 
(king) (p. 554), and it was reserved for poets, artists' and 
historians of our own time to tarnish the name and fame of this 
great king. The author of a thesis approved for the Ph.D. Degree 
of London University has even gone so far as to assert, with 
reference to Lakshmapasena’s pillars of victories in Benares and 
Allahabad, that in view of * Lakshmanasena's craven flight without 
offering any resistance to the small force led by Bakhtyar Khiliji,” 
we may unhesitatingly say that “the monuments of his greatness 
Hever existed elsewhere than in the poet’s imagination.”“? Such 
Statements need no comment. 


and 


Oy, | Nandalal 


* Poets like Nahin Chandra Sen and D. L. 


Bose have given wide currency to this , 
"PR. as. 
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It is interesting to quote, in this connection, the following 
“appreciation of Lakshmanasenn by Minhaj : 

“Trustworthy persons have related to this effect. Hat, litte or much, never 
did any tyranny proceed from his hand... . The least gift he used to bestow 
was a lak of kowrie, The Almighty mitigate his punishment (in hell)!” (p. 655-66), 

Thus although Minhaj knew better than modern wuthors of the 
details of the “craven flight.” he did not hesitate to bestow high 
praises upon Lakshmanasena. He even compared him with the 
great Sultan Quthuddin, and prayed to God to mitigate his punish- 
ment in hell, a very unusual concession for the Muslim writer in 
respect of a Hindu ruler. 

On the whole, in spite of the account of Minhaj, which must be 
regarded as of doubtful value, Lakshmanasena must be regarded ne 
a great king endowed with manifold virtues. A brave warrior and 
a powerful ruler, he was at the same time a poet and a great patron 
of arts and letters; and his fame for charity and other personal 
virtues was long cherished with affection undiminished even by the 
grim tragedy which overtook him and his kingdom towards the 
Close of his life. 

The exact date of the raid on Nadiya is a subject of keen 
controversy among scholars and cannot be determined with any 
degree of certainty. There is, however, a general consensus of opinion 
that it took place shortly before or after 1200 an.) Now a verse in 
Seka-subhodaya gives the date of the expedition as 1124 Saka— 
1202 av? and the same date is given in Pag Sam Jon Zang2 We 
may, therefore, provisionally accept this date for the Muslim 
conquest of Nadivi, 


* This will be discussed in detail in Vol, 1, chapter 1. 
' BP. 9 of the text edited hy Dr. Sukumar Sen. 
" Index, p. x. 


APPENDIX IV 


TRADITIONAL ACCOUNT OF THE LATER 
SENA KINGS OF BENGAL 


Traditions have preserved the names of various kings who 
succeeded Lakshmanasena. But they possess very little historical 
value. This will be evident from the genealogy of the Sena kings 
preserved in Adjdvali,’ one of the best texts of this kind. It begins 
with Dhisena, daughter's son of king Jagatpala of Radha, which 
was then subordinate to the empire of Delhi. Dhisena, having 
become king of Radha, Vanga, Gauda and Varendra, easily obtained 
the throne of Delhi when his suzerain retired to forest. As he 
gained the empire without contest he became known as Vijayasena. 
Having himself become lord of Delhi, he made his eldest son 
Sukasena, ruler of Radha efc. Sukasena ruled for three years, and 
was succeeded by his younger brother Vallilasena, who ruled for 
twelve years (presumably ot Radha). Then Voallalasena’s son 

chmanasena became ruler of Delhi and made his younger brother, 
Kesava, ruler of Radha ete. Lakshmanasena ruled as suzerain for 
ten years, and his successors ruled as suzerains in Delhi and 
subordinate rulers in Radha ete., as shown in the following table: 


Suserains of Delhi. Rulers of Madha ete. 
1. Kesava (16 years) I. Madhava (son of Keeava) 
2. Madhava’ = (Hl ...-) 2. Sulisena (younger brother of 
et oe Pea Madhava) 
4. Bhimasena 
5. Kiirtika 
7. Satrughna 
%. Mar 
9. Lakshmana 0 -- (30 years) 8. Jaynsena (son of WNariyana- 
10. Diimedara 1 seno, No, 8) 


Dimodara was dethroned by the Chauhan ruler Dvipasimha. 
He and his five successors ruled in Delhi for 150 years, when the 
last of them, Prithurija, was killed by Yavana Shihibuddin who 
became ruler of Delhi. < 


*" For an, account of Répivali, of. ‘Au Indigenous History of Bengol* by 
R. C. Majumdar (Proceedings of the Sixteenth Session of the Enudian Historical 
Records Commision, 1939, pp. 50); also SPP, Vol. 46 (1840 ua), pp. esa fr. 
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An account like this is a travesty of history, and does not deserve 
scrious consideration even though it may contain some real historical 
names. The account of the Sena kings given in Ain-i-Akbari is 
presumably based upon a text like this, for ‘Madhu Sen and Sada 
Sen” mentioned in it are evidently same as the two kings of Radha, 
Madhava and Sadisena, mentioned in the above genealogical list, 
while * Kesu Sen and Raja Naujah (Niriyan) ' probably represent 
Kegava and Narfiyanasena. Madhusena and Nauja may also refer 
to kings Madhusena and Danujn-Miidhava-Daéaratha referred to 
in Ch. 1x, Section 1. 

The secount of Tiranitha? is equally disappointing. He men- 
tions four early Sena kings, Lavasena, Kagasenan, Manitasena, and 
Rathikasena, who together ruled for about eighty years. They were 
followed by the four kings Lavasena, Buddhasena, Haritasena and 
Pratitasena, who were minor kings, subordinate to the Turushkas. 
None of these can be safely regarded as a member of the Sena 
family ruling in Vatga after Lakshmanasenn. 

An echo of the final conquest of the Sena territory in Eastern 
Bengal by the Muslims is perhaps preserved in the tradition about 
Vallalasena’s fight with Viyadumba. The story is preserved in 
various forms, and the one given in Valldla-charita may be regarded 
as typical of the rest. It may be summed up as follows :3 


“King Vallilasenn banished Dharmagiri, the Afohamt (chief Priest) of 
royal priest. Bent upon revenge, Dhormngiri appronched Vayidembsa the lord of 
Mlechehhas, and induced him to attack Vikramapura. When Vallala went to figelit 
he took a couple of pigeons with him. He told the queens and other members of 
his family that the return of the pigeons without him would imply his defeat ane 

. death, and then they should save their honour by throwing themselves into fire. 

In the fiercely contested battle that followed, Vallala tained g complete victory 
and the Mlechchha army wos routed. But wofortunalely the pigeons few away 
from the cage, and the queens, on seeing them return without the king, threw 
thetueelyer into fire. Aa soon as the king saw the cage empty, he hastened towsrds 
his capital Ranapdla, but he was too late. Unable to bear the misery Vallala also 
jumped ‘into the. fire.” 

Now, such a story cannot be true of Vallalasena, as the Muslims 
never approached Vikramapura or Ramapila during his reign. So 
it bas been taken to refer to Vallilasena mu, who is mentioned as 
having ruled in 1312 a, in a text called Viprakalpa-latika. But 
the account, specially the date and genealogy, contained in this book 
can hardly be relied upon. Dr, James Buchanan heard the story 









* Ain, Troml un. 146. * Tar. p. 252, 255, 256. 
ment to Vaildla-charite. 
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in 1809, but it referred not to Vallilasena, but to Susena, the last 
king of the Sena dynasty. In any case, it is difficult to derive any 
historical conclusion from stories of this kind.’ Tt is not necessary / 
to refer to similar other stories preserved in old Bengali works. 


* For a» fuller aceount of these stories and their different vornons, cf. Dakar 
Itihdea, ww. 435 ff, 





APPENDIX V 
THE CAPITAL OF THE SENA KINGS 


Like the Piilas, the Sena kings also seem to have several 
capitals in Bengal: The most important of them seems to have 
been Vikramapura near Dacca in East Bengal, Apart from tradi- 
tions, associating local ruins with Vallilasena, it is a noteworthy fact 
that the two known Grants of Vijevasena and Vallilasena, and all 
the five Grants of Lakshmanasena dated within the first six years 
of his reign, were issued from the royal camp at Vikramapura. It 


Was ngnin in this city that the chief queen of Vijayasena performed 


the elaborate Tuldpurusha Mahddiéna® As Mr. N. G. Majumdar 
justly pointed out, it proves that Vikramapura cannot be regarded 
asa temporary camp, but Vijayasena had something like a permanent 
resilence there® 

It is to be noted, however, that the two Inter Grants of Lakshmana- 
sena, and those of his successors, are issued, not from Vikramapura, 
but respectively from Dharyagrama and Phalgugrima, none of which 
can he identified. Whether it is merely accidental, or indicates a 
definite abandonment of Vikramapura as the capital, it ia diffienlt 


to say. At present an extensive area in the Munshiganj sub-division 
(Dacca district) is known os Vikramapura, A — called 


Vikramapura is mentioned in old records, but it has completed, 
disappeared, 

Gauda was another capital city at least from the time of 
Lakshmanasena. As alrendy noted above, it was probably named 
Lakshmanivati after Lakshmannasena, in imitation of Ramiavati 
founded by Rimapila. The Muslims fixed their capital in this 
city. 

Nadiyaé is described in Tobagét-i-Nasiri as another city of 
royal residence, during the reign of Lakshmanasena.? Mr. R. D. 
Banerji very emphatically maintained, as one of the grounds of 

iserediting the accounts of Tebagdt, that there was no evidence 
that Nadiya was ever the capital of the Sena kings.’ But Nadiya 
is referred to as one of the capitals of the Sena kings in the 
genealogical treatises (/ulajis) in Bengal.® It is true that these 








iio, ch. i vv. 10. * Harrackpur ce. (JR. 65). 

F * Nasiri-trand., p. 534. * BY, 357. 
* According t2 some geneslogical accounts, Navadvipa wna the capilal of 

Valliloscna in his old age (Sembandhe-crnpapa by Lalmohan Uhattacharye, Sed 


Exatien, p. 708). Cf. aleo Valldfa-chorita, ch. xxvi, second part, v. 1. (p. 122). 
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accounts cannot be regarded as of great historical value unless 
corroborated by other evidence, but the Tabagdt seems to confirm 
their statement. In the Pavanadita of Dhoyi, Vijayapura on the 
Ganges is referred to as the capital of Lakshmanasena. Mr. M. 
Chakravarti identifies it with Nadiva,' which agrecs well with the 
directions contained in the poem. Mr. BR. P. Chanda identifies it 
with Vijayanagar, about 10 miles to the west of Rampur-Boalia, the 
headquarters of the Rajshahi district." But as Vijayapura is 
mentioned immediately after the description of Triveni-satigama and 
there is no reference to the crossing of the river, its identification 
with Nadiya appears to be preferable. 











* JASB, NS. 1. 45. 

* A place called Vijayanagarn. (aleo writlen as Vijayinagnra) 
in medineval Bengali works such as Goruksha-vijaya (pp. 39, 
AMinachetonn (p. 8). and Podme-purina (p, ag7). It waa nok far f the: 
DGimedar river and to the north of it (Gopichander Gana, edited hy Dr, D. C, Sen, 
Vel. 1, p. 428), The identity of Vijayanarara and Vijayapura may be presumed, 
but cannot be definitely proved. 
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CHAPTER IX 


MINOR RULING DYNASTIES DURING THE SENA PERIOD 
1 Tug Deva Dyrastr 


A iine of kings belonging to the Deva family is known to us 
from three copper-plate grants! Grants Nos. 1 and 1 introduce us 
toa dynasty whose gencalogical list is given below : 


1 Purcshbotlama 
wa. Madhomeatlana-deva’ 


wm. Vitsudeva 


w. Damodira-deva. 


The family is said to have deseended from the moon and was 
follawer of the Vaishnava cult. The founder of the family, Purnsh- 
ottama, is described as the chief of the Deva family ( Dev-invaya- 
gnimani) in Grant No. 1. Neither Grant gives any royal title to 
him, and it may be assumed that the kingdom was founded by his 
son Madhumathana-deva who is referred to as a king. No details 
are given cither of him or of his son Vasudeva, Vasudeva’s son 
Dimodara, during whose reign both the Grants were issued, 
ascended the throne in 1143 Saka or 1231 a.° and ruled till at 
loast 1243 aw. when the Grant No, n was issued. It may thus be 
assumed that Madhumathana-deva, the grandfather of Damodara, 
set up as an independent king shortly before or after the Muslim 
raid on Nadya. 


‘ y Mehar cr. of Damodarnaleva, dated 1159 Sake. Tt hax not yet been 
peblished, bat Dr. B. M. Barun, who is gomg to edit it along with 
Mr. P. B, Chakravarti, Kindly sent me an advancecopy of his 
*Tutroduction.. 
on. Chittagong cr. of Dimodara, dated Sakn 1165 (/B. 198 ff). 
m. Adavidi cr. of Dogaratha-deva. (JB. 181; Bhdratavarsha, Poushe, 
1832 (us.), pp. TSI.) As the plate is badly corroded, its contents 
* This is the reading of Grant No. 1 In Grant No. the name is given 
te Moadhusiidann. Rut as the original Grant is missing, nnd we have to depend 
upon an artificially prepared facsimile (78. 158), the reading of Grant No, 1 may 
be oecepted. 
© Grant No. 1 was issued in 1150 Saka, in the fourth year of his reign. 
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So far as we can judge from the probable identification of , 


localities mentioned in Grants Nos. 1 and nm, Damodara's kingdom 
roughly comprised the territory corresponding to the modern 
districts of Tippera, Noakhali and Chittagong. Dimodara seems 
to have been a powerful ruler, He is described as the suzerain 
of kings (sakala-bhipati-chakravarti), and assumed, in imitation of 
the Sena kings, the high-sounding epithet Arirdja-Chandra-Madhave. 
It is not improbable that he took advantage of the decline of the 
Sena power, after the death of Visvariipasena, to extend his 
dominions. Whether the area of his kingdom, indicated above, 
represents the kingdom inherited by him or also includes the 
territories added in his reign, is difficult to say. But in view of the 
> existence of the kingdom of Pattikera, down ut least to ax. 1225), 
» # portion of the district of Tippera must have been outside the 
jurisdiction of the family till that date. 

The name of the successor of Dimodara-deva or the history of 
the family immediately after him is not known to. us. But the 
name of another king of a Deya family occurs in Grant No. 11. ~ 

The copper-plate, recording the Grant, is in a very damaged 
condition, and it has not yet been possible to decipher it im full, 

We have, therefore, to depend upon the meigre information contained 
in those parts which have been satisfactorily read. 
The king issuing the grant is called Parcmetvara, Parama- 
bhattdraka, Moahdrajadhiraja, Ariraja-Danuja-Madhava, the illustri- 
ous Dasaratha-deva. He is also given other high-sounding titles | 
which are all faithfully copied from the records of Visvariipasena ; 
and Kegavasena, Further, corresponding to the expression Sena- 
kula-kamala-viletia-bhdskara of the records of the two Sena kings, 
DaSaratha is called Dev-dnvoya-kamala-vildia-bhaskara, Tt would 
thus follow that Dagaratha belonged to the Deva family and was 
a Vaishnava. As the Grant was issued from Vikramapura, and the 
lands granted were also situnted near it, there is no doubt that 
Dasaratha came into possession of the Sena kingdom in East Bengal. . 
We are further told that Doéaratha obtaimed the kingdom of | 
Ganda through the grace of Narayana. What is exactly meant by 
Gauda is difficult to say. The Gauda proper, ie. North and West 
Bengal, was in possession of the Muslim rulers, and there is no 
evidence to show that the name was used at this time in an extended 
: sense 50 43 to cover Enstern Bengal. It is, therefore, to be presumed. 
" that Dasaratha claims to have conquered a portion of West or 
North Bengal. This claim need not be regarded ns a fantastic one, — 
for it is quite likely that an enterprising Hindu ruler of Eastern. 

Bengal occasionally led successful raids to the Muslim domains in See 
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The close agreement im the titles shows that Dadéaratha was not 
probably far removed from the time of Kegavasena, This is in full 
agreement with the palueography of the record. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to hold that the Deva family, to which he belonged, is 
identical with that mentioned in the records of Damodara. As the 
latter ruled till at least 1243 a.n., DaSaratha-deva might have been 
his immediate or a later successor. If Minhaj i is to be believed, the 
descendants of Lakshmanasena were riling in Bang or East Bengal 
till 1245 or 1260 a.n., and we have to presume that Dadaratha-deva 
conquered Vikramnpura after that date. 


The tithe Arrdje- “Danuja-Madhava borne by Dasaratha makes 


it very probable that he is identieal with king Danujamidhava, 
Mentioned in the genealogical records of Bengal, and also with 
Danuj Rai, the Raji of Sondrgion, near Dacca, who, according to 
Ziauddin Barni, entered into an agreement with Ghiyasuddin Balban 
that he would guard against the escape of the rebellious Tughril 
Khan by water (1283 a.p.).. The date 1983 ap. would not be 
unsuitable for Dagaratha, though in that case we have to presume 
the existence of one or more kings between him and Damodara. 
If we accept the identity, we have to regard Soniirgion as the 
eapital of Dagarathe. Tt is probable, in that case, that Sonirgaon 


represents the capital cily of Vikramapura mentioned in the records 
of the Senas. As is well known, the name Vikramapura is now 
applied to a wide area round about the modern town of Munshiganj 


in the Dacea district, and the designation originated from a village 
called Vikramapura, which tndoubtedly existed in the neighbour- 
hood of Munshiganj, though its exact location is not known at 
present. Sonargion is situated on the bank of the Dhaleswari 
just opposite Munshiganj, close to the confluence of that river with 
the Lakhin, the old Broahmaputra and the Meghni. Sonargion 
thus occupied a strategic position, and although it is separated 
today by a river from the localities chiefly associated with the 
traditions of the Sena kings, the known changes in the courses of 
rivers m that region do not make it at all unlikely that in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries aw. it was contiguous to the 


Munshiganj ond Rampal aren. In any event, if we accept the 


identity of Daéaratha, whose capital was Mtoe i with Danuj 
Rai, whose seat of government was Sonargaor is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the ruin of Sonirgion represent at eas 
4 part of the famous capital of Bengal, 
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_ Two copper-plates (1 and 1)! discovered at Bhatera, about 
twenty miles from Sylhet, introduce us to a line of kings who may 
be represented by the following genealogical table : 


Tn the fnmily of the Moon 
t& Khoravana (Navagirvving)* (not mentioned in om). 
~~" | 
a —  f. Gokuladeva (Gokulabhimipala in 1). 
m, it, Narayana (Niriyanaleva in m). 
‘a H 


a W. Ketava-deva (Keiava-deva-deva in 1m, alias Ripu-rija-gopi-Govinda, 
i Donor of 4). 


* 


re- ¥. Esina-deva (Donor oe mentioned in 1). 
The second Grant was issued in year 17, evidently the regnal 
swear af ‘Isinadeva. As to the date of first plate, opinion 
a=: differ regarding the correct reading of the figures” But. on 
palaeographicnl grounds the plates enn hardly be regarded as 
earlier than the 13th century ac, and may be even somewhat 
Inter. 





* Edited by Dr. R. L. Mitra in Proce. ASB. 1880, pp. 141 ff. No. « wns 
re-edited by Dr. K. M. Gupta (EF, xrx. e77 ff). | 
* Dr. Mitra remarks, “The words Navagirrdpa and Khararéna are so poced 
that either of them may pasa for a proper nome, or both of them may be epithets” 
Aep. eit, 145 fn). Dr, Gupta takes Kharevéne as proper name and reads the 
other word as * na (ra)-girovdna." “4 ; 
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— _* Dr. BLL, Mitra observes as follows: “The date of the record has been 
read by Pandit Sriniviias Sistri to be the yenr 2028 of the ern of the first Pindava — 
king: Pindevakultdipalabda sah 2923. But in the orivinal the first figure 
is very mile the third, and has been morcover scratched over and is abundantly 
doubtful. The second is also open to question. I am disposed to take the first . 
for o 4 and the second for 3, which would make the date tian. [245 (op. city. 
Dr. KM: Gupta (op. cit.) rend the date ax 4151 (=1040 an). So far as 
can be judged from the facsimile of the plate, the vending of both Dr. Mitra und 
Dr. Gupta must be regurded as conjectural, as none of the figures is clearly 
Laped But the palseography of the decidedly agninst the view of 
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According to tradition, the 4 (mound), where the plate was found, is the = 
<a place which belonged to Raja Gauragovinda afiax Govinda Sinha. ‘The pine ws 
ss everthrown by Shah Jellal who invaded Sythet in 1257 aD, and brought some of 

the independent Hajas under his control. TT 


:- _ of the record (No. 1), and the date proposed by him fits in well with the story ol 
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The names of all the kings of the dynasty, excepting the 
doubtful No. 1, end in -deva, and in Plate m we have Keéavadeva- 
deva. It is not impossible, therefore, that they also belong to the 
Deva family. 


tt. Tae Kincpom or PattTrkera 


The existence of the small principality of Pattikera, in the 
district of Tippera, may be traced as far back as the 11th century A.p. 
The earliest reference to it occurs in a manuscript of Ashtasdhasrika 
Prajfidpadramitd preserved in the library of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity. This as. (Add. 1643), copied in the year 1015 a.p., contains 
the picture of a sixteen-armed goddess with the label “ Pattikere 
Chunddvarabhavane Chunda.”" It proves thet early in the 11th 
century a.m, the image of the Buddhist goddess Chundii in 
Pattikera was widely known. 

The Burmese chronicles contain many references to this 
kingdom.? According to Hmannan, the kingdom of Anoratha 
(1044-1077 «.p.) was bounded on the west by Patikkara, the 
country of Kalas (foreigners). The same text narrates the romantic 
story of the prince of Patikkara whose love for Shweinthi, the 
daughter of king Kynnzittha (1084-1112 a.n.), cost him his life. 
It forms the theme of Burmese poems and two melodramas, one of 
which runs up to three volumes, and is acted on the Burmese stage 
even up to the present day. Although Shwemthi’s love for the 
prince of Patikkara had to be sacrificed to the welfare of the state, 
her son Alaungsithu married a princess of Patikkara. According to 
Burmese chronicles, Narathu, the son ond successor of Alaungsithu, 
slew with his own hand this princess of Patikkara, the widow of his 
father, The Arakanese chronicles, however, give a different version 
of this incident. We are told that ‘a certain king Pateikkara of the 
kingdom of Marawa’ sent his two daughters as presents to the 
kings respectively of Arakan and Tampadipa. The general of 
Arakan sent the latter princess to Pagan with o request to king 
Narathu to send her to Tampadipa. Narathu, however, forcibly 
detained her in his seraglio. The princess having rebuked Narathu 
for his disgraceful conduct, the latter forthwith drew his sword and 
killed her, 


* "The references in Burmese chronicles re summed up in AS.—furma, 
Hf? . alee Phayre, History of Burma, pp. 49-50, 
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Both the Burmese and the Arakanese chronicles agree about the 
sequel to the story. The king of Patikkara, 





“on henring of the murder of his danghter, disguised os Brahmans eight soldiers 
who were sworn to avenge the crime. They arrived at Pagan, and were introduced 
into the palace under pretence of blessing the king. They killed him with a sword, 
after which they either killed ench other or committed suicide, so that all died in 
the palace."* 


How far the above stories may be regarded as historical it is 
difficult to say. But it is evident that there was an intimate 
mtercourse between the kingdoms of Burma and Pattikeraé during 
the twelfth century aw. The existence of the kingdom of Pattikera 
in the thirteenth century is proved by an inscription engraved on 
a copper-plate found in the neighbourhood of Comilla? It records 
4 grant of land in favour of a Buddhist monastery built in the city 
of Pattikera, by Ranavatkamalla Sri-Harikaladeva in A.D. 1220, 
in the 17th year of his reign. There is no doubt that this Pattikera 
was the capital of the kingdom which has been referred to in the 


of Pattikera cannot be identified,-it must have been situated within 


the district of Tippera, for an important pargand of this district 
which extends up to the Mainimati Hills, five miles to the west of 
Comilla, is still known as Patikira or Paitkarai. In older documents 
this pargend is called Pitikeri or Paitkera, which more closely 
resembles the old name. 

It is difficult to ascertain the status of this kingdom during 
the 11th and 12th centuries a.p. wis-d-vis the Pala and Sena kings 
of Bengal. The references in the Burmese chronicles imply, but do 
not certainly prove, that it was an independent state. Harikila- 
deva. Ranavankamalla, who ascended the throne in 1204 am. and 
was ruling till 1220 a.o., was undoubtedly an independent king. As 
we have seen above, the founder of another royal line, the Deva 
family, also set up an independent kingdom about the same time 
in the immediate neighbourhood. Both of them might have taken 
advantage of the decline of the Senas to establish their independence. 
The name-ending -deva in Harikaladeva tempts us to regard. this 
king also as belonging to the same Deva family, though Deva, in 
this case, might he nothing more than the usual honorific ending 
of a royal name. The existence of at least three ruling families in 
the 13th century an, with name-endings -deva, two of whom are 
definitely said to belong to the Deva family, is, however, not 


* For a similar story about Gauda, see supra p, 84. 
* Mainimati cr. (THQ. ox. pp. RR) 
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without significance. It is probable that they were all important 
feudatory chiefs and attained to high position after the collapse of 
the Sena power. 

Whether Ranavankamalla belonged to the old royal family of 
Pattikera referred to in the Burmese chronicles cannot be determined 
with any degree of certainty. In any case, we do not hear of the 
kingdom of Pattikeré after him. It was most probably absorbed 
in the growing kingdom of the Deva family. 


m. Tae Kincpom or Pirsi 


A family of kings with names ending in -sena are known 
to have ruled over a kingdom called Pithi. An inscription found at 
Jaimbigha,* about six miles to the east of Bodh-Gaya, records the 
grant of a village to the Vajrasana (i.e. Mahaibodhi temple) by king 
Achérya Jayasena, lord of Pithi, and son of Buddhasena: The 
latter must be identified with Acharya Buddhasena, lord of Pithi, 
who is mentioned in an inscription found at Bodh-Gaya as having 
issued some directions to the inhabitants of Mahabodhi in respect 
of some grant made to Sri-Dharmarakshita, the religious preceptor 
of Asokachalla, king of Kama? 

The two inscriptions leave no doubt that the kingdom of Pithi, 
over which Buddhasena ruled, certainly comprised the Gay& district 
As already noted above, Bhimayagas, one of the feudal chiefs who 
helped Ramapila in his expedition against Bhima, is called in 
igsiccinsiobeod hoth Pithi-pati, lord of Pitht, and Magadh-adhipati, 

rain of Rigs pic: From this Mr. kK. P. Jayaswal,® and following 
him Mr. N. G. Majumdar," held that Pithi and Magadha are 
eclieaie oar This does not, however, follow from the 
statement m Rdmacherita which merely implics that Bhimayasas, 
lord of Pithi, was also overlord of Magadha. On the whole, all 





* Edited by H. Panday, JBORS, tw. 2731; commented on by Jayaswal, ibe. 
206%: re-edited by N. G. Majumdar, JA. xuvim (1019), 4377. 
© ‘This is the interpretation of N..G. Majumdar (op. cit. 4-16). 
* Panday pointed out that the village Jinibighd must hare been ineloded 
in the dominions of Jayasenn. Buddhoaseno’s Ins. at Bodh-Gayi, containing an 


ai Ge eae a kc ein he 
Mr. 5. 3. meter bom, dover at lengih: Sep Meatticatien ofa 
does not agree that it included ede aay He locates Pyhi in the rion 
lying between the modern railway ot Coles, seed Saksgsl Swocton on 
E. L. Ry. Loop line, and identifies jt with + Prepeint (ic. v. B70. #.). 
* Commentary to v. 5, Ch. 1. 
r. Jayarwal writes (op. cif. p. 267): “There cannot seg rein 
of the province of Bihar (except 
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that we can definitely assert is that Pithi included the region 
round Gaya. 

The date of the two Sena kings of Pithi is not free from doubts. 
The Janibighi inseription is dated in the year 88 of ‘ Lakshmana- 
senasy-ititardjya. The truce meaning of this expression has been 
discussed above (see supra p. 234). The most reasonable view 
seems to be that the year is to be counted from the end of 
Lakshmanasena’s rule in the Gaya region ic. about 1200 a.p., and 
henee Jayasena's reign falls in ¢. 1283 ac. 

There is no evidence in support of Mr. Jayaswal’s view that 
Buddhasena and Jayasena were scions of the great Sena family in 
Bengal? He identified Buddhasena with the king of that name 
mentioned by Tiranitha along with three other Sena kings, as noted 
above.” The fact that TAranatha refers to them as minor kings, 
subordinate to the Turushkas, shows that their reigns must be 
placed later than 1200 an, As such Buddhasena of his list might 
not improbably be the Pithi king of that name. For though the 
name of the successor of Buddhasena of Taranatha’s list is different 


from Jayasena, such errors occur even in Taranitha’s account of 


the Pala kings where we have no doubt that names like Gopala, 
Devapala and Dharmapala were really historical, But even if we 
aceept the identification, which is at best doubtful, there is nothing 
to support the contention that Buddhasena and Jayasena of Pithi 
were related in any way to the Senas of Bengal,‘ though this can 
not be regarded as altogether beyond the bounds of prohability.® 
A special importance has been added to the history of this petty 
dynasty of Pithi chiefs on account of the theory propounded by 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri that the well-known era La sam, starting 
in 1119 Aw., was founded by king Lakshmanasena, the founder of 


* JRORS. tv. 208, 

* See supra p. 250, 

* This view is also maintained by Mr. N. G. Majumdar (op. cit, p. 46). 

“ The Gaya inscription, dated 1813 of the Nirvipa Era, records the constriuc- 
tion or restoration of o temple at Gaya by Purushottemasitnha, chief of Kama 
(Komeon), and reference is made to the permission or help he received from his 
averlord king Adokarhalln and ‘here from the Indratlike Chhinda King.” Tt has 
been sugested that the allusion, im the latter case, is to king Buddhasena is 
whose kingdom Bodh-Gayi was situated. If this view be accepted, we have to 
reourd Buddhosena and his son Jayasenn as belonging to the Chhinda family, This 
View is held by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar (fA. 1918, p. 84) and N. G. Majumdar 


to ‘an eurlier date (JA. 1881, p. $45; 1880, pp, 143-144). It-appears from: one of 
these records that the Chhindas were ruling in Gay’ region as early as the or 
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the royal house of Pithi, to which Buddhasena and Jayasenn 
belonged. This view has been already discussed,' and does not 


appear to be a very probable one. 


wv. Toe Mrsor Guera Dynasty 


The Panchobh copper-plate of Sarngrima-Gupta* mtroduces us 
to a line of kings which is represented by the following siaiealoghie’ 
tree : = 


L Yajieia-Guplta 

tn. Dimodara-Gupts 
m. Dewa-Gupta 
Iv. iaeaoue 
v. cuilntins 
Vi. ieeaa cits 


Nos. 1-111 are simply referred to as kings. No. v1, the donor, is 
called paramabhat{araka, mahdardpidhirdja, paramesvara, as well as 
mahamandalika. He is said to be the son of the illustrions prince 
Krishna-Gupta, meditating on the feet of Ra piditya- 
who is given the same title as Same 
eribed as parema- wethodvare-crishabhadlvoaja Somamntapey- Ariane 
voméod bhava Jayapura-paramesvara. In other words these kings 
were Saivas, had bull as their insignia or emblem, claimed descent 
from Arjuna of lunar family, and were lords of Jayapura. This 
line of rulers, we are told, beeame reputed as Gupta (vendo 
Gupta"). 

The inseription may be referred on palacographical grounds to 
the 12th century a.v., its characters resembling those of the grants 
of Lakshmanasena of Bengal. 

Jayapura, the scat of the family, has been identified with 
modern Jaynagar near Lakhisarai i in the Monghyr district. 

The use of the title Mahdméndalika along with the imperial 
titles in the case of Nos. ie idl ‘vx indication thet “the familly at 











sine ears Per 200 RPS, 

The er-nlate was found, while digging earth, by one Amiri Chaudhuri 
‘about two and hall piles fom Panchobh, situated about five or six miles to the west 
of Laheria Sarai, the chief town of the Darbhanga district in Bihar. It was edited 
in JBORS, v, 582 ff. 
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at first been feudatories (of the Palns or Senas or of both) 
and assumed independence after the defeat of Lakshmanasena by 
Muhammad Bakhtyir Khilji. 
The mention of the word Gupta-vansa indicates that 
Ae the dynasty claimed descent from the Imperial or Later 
It is interesting to note that the grandfather of the Braihmana 
to whom Samgrima-Gupta granted land was an immigrant from 
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CHAPTER X 
ADMINISTRATION 
1. Pre-Gurera Pertop 


We have no sonrce of information regarding the political theory 
and the administrative system that prevailed in Bengal before it 
became a part of the Gupta empire. It is probable that in these 
respects it followed, in a general way, the gradual evolution that 
took place in the rest of Northern India, with such modificati 
as were required by local conditions and suited the genius of the 
people. 

Only ao few tsolated facts may be gleaned from a study of the 
classical accounts and scattered references in Indian literature. That 
monarchy was the prevailing system of government is proved by the 
existence of various kingdoms noted above in Chapters m and m. 
The reference to tribal units like the Suhmas, Pundras, ete. seems 
to indicate that this monarchical system was evolved out of the 
primitive tribal organisations, Perhaps in this respect we have a 
close parallel to the evolution that took place in Northern India 
between the age of the Rik-samhitd and that of the later Samhitis 
and the Ardimenas. 

The somewhat detailed account of the kingdom of the 
Gangaridai, furnished by the classical writers (v. supra pp. 41-43), 
proves that the necessity of settled forms of government was 
realised, and powerful monarchies were estnblished’ n Bengal long 
before the fourth century s.c, The strength and efficiency of the 
military foree of the Gangaridai necessarily indicate a highly 
developed form of state-organisation. An advanced stage in the 
general political consciousness and state-craft may also be inferred 
from the references in the epics to the political alliance of petty 





states against a common enemy, the occasional establishment of a 


mene monarchy by the combination of a number of smaller 

gdoms, and the diplomatic relations maintamed by kings of 
oneal sth foiclan: potentiates (v. supra p. $8). If the legends 
about prince Vijaya' have any historical background, we may 





legitimately infer that in spite of the strength of the king based 


* For the legend cf. Mahdwawisa, tr. by W. Geiger, p. 58. See also supra 
po MD and defen Ch. xv. 
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on a powerful military force, the popular opinion played an impar- 
tant part in the system of administration, such as we could 
normally expect in a state arising out of tribal organisation, which 
was necessarily somewhat democratic in character. . 

We have no definite or detailed knowledge of the system of 
administration in Bengal during the Maurya period. We do not 
even know whether it formed a viceroyalty, or was directly 
administered by the emperor. The reference to a mahdmatra in 
the Mahasthin inscription,’ the single epigraphic record that we 
possess of the period, seems to indicate that both in theory and in 
practice the government in Bengal partook of the general character 
of the Maurya administration of which we possess an abundant 
knowledge from various sources, The inscription records some 
beneficent netivities of the ruling power and indicates a concern for 
the good government and welfare of the people which is 50 
characteristic of the Maurya emperors, particularly Agokn. The 
inscription records the grant of paddy, and probably also of money, 
to the people, by way of loan, in order to relieve the distress caused 
apparently by famine, The clear indication therein of the Govern 
ment store-house (kothagdle) being provided with grains for the 
relief of the people during flood or famine finds its support from 
mstruction Inid down in the Arthatdstra (1. xv) to the effect that 
the Government store-keeper (koshthdgdridhyaksha) shall keep 
apart one-half of the stores of agricultural products for meeting 
such emergencies. 





mo. Prenrop or Gueta [mMrentaALism 


The epigraphic records of the Gupta period enable us for the 
first time to draw an outline of the general framework of administra- 
tion. The Gupta emperors did not directly administer the whole of 
the territory in Bengal which was formally included within the 
empire. There were feudal chiefs, referred to as Mahdsdémanta, 
who even assumed the title mahdrdja. These were probably the 
chiefs of what were formerly independent states. Reference may 
he made to the cases of Mahdsdmanta Sasinka discussed above (supra 


p. 59) and of Maharaja Mahdsdémanta Vijayasena and Mehéraja 


Rudradatta mentioned in the record of Vainyagupta* The epithets 


applied to Vijayasena show that important state-functions were 


entrusted to some of these feudatory chiefs. Of these epithets 
Diitaka, Mahdpratihéra and Mehdpilupati are met with in other 
* El. sxx. 53. Dr. Barun, however, rejects thie reading UIQ. x. BH). 
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records snd their meaning will be discussed later. In addition to 
these, Vijayasena bears the tithes Patichdddiskaranopanka, Péf{yu- 
porika and Purapiloparita. Uparika here evidently refers to a 
superior officer exercising authority over subordinate officials, who 
were in this case those of the five adhikaranus, patis, and purapalas. 
The first probably refers to five district officers und the last the 
City Superintendents. The meaning of the second is obscure. 

The imperial territory in Bengal directly under the administra- 
tion of the emperors was organised into a series of well-defined 
administrative units. The biggest division was called bhukti, which 
was ngain sub-divided into vishayas, mandalas, vithis and gramas, 
occasionally perhaps with other minor sub-livisions. The imperial 
records refer specifically to only one bhukti in Bengal named after, 
and presumably with its headquarters at, the ancient city of 
Pundravardhana. The records of later periods refer to Vardhamina- 
bhukti which probably existed even under the Imperial Guptas. 
The names of the different bhuktis and their sub-divisions, 50 far 
known, have been noted above (v. supra pp. 23 ff.) and need not be 
discussed here. 


The Governor of a bhukti was appointed directly by the 


Emperor and was sometimes selected from members of the 


imperial family. The Governor was called simply Uparika in the 
time of Kumaragupta 1, but later, in the reign of Budhagupta, the 
title mahdrdja was added to it. Similarly the officer m charge of a 
vishaya was called kumdrimatya in the earlier and dyultaka im 
the later period. During the period of the supremacy of the Later 
Guptas over North Bengal these two officials were called respec- 
lively wparika-mahdraja and vishayapati.' 

The bhuktis and vishayas may be said to correspond roughly 
lo the Divisions and Districts of modern Bengal. As a general 
rule the Governor of a bhukti appomted the district-officers, but in 
some eases the appointment seems to have been made directly by 
the Emperor.* 

The béwkti, vishaya, and other administrative units such as 
witht, had each an adhikarana (office) of its own at its respective 
headquarters. As our information is solely derived from imseriptions 
recording grant or sale of lands, the work of the adAikeranar in 


' Supra pp. 4041 where foll references are given. 

This follows from the Baigram cr. (El. xx. 81) in which the virheyapati 
of Pafichanagari is eniet se Gath aaeialad. Ga the teat af tin, Rupee 
(l. 2). Te alisk siete ihe eishapepels% suid te fave: been appointed ly the 
“Governor (ef. the lond-grants of the Gupta Emperors and independent kings of 
Bengal referred to mepra pp. 40 ff.). Pafichanagori hod another exceptional feature, 
we. the absence of any Board in the district adhikarmpas. 
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connection with such transactions alone is known to us. But 
there can be hardly any doubt that the description of its composi- 
tion and the method of business apply also, with mecessary modifica- 
tions, to other kinds of work which a slate has to perform. In any 
case n detailed study of the transactions for the sale of land gives 
us a glimpse of the actual working of these adhineranas which 
formed a unique and very interesting feature of the organisation of 
local governments in ancient Bengal. 

Four copper-plite inscriptions found at Damodarpur' prove 
that during the century 444-544 a.v. the adhilarana of Kotivarsha- 
wvishaya, situated in a town presumably bearing the same name, 
was composed, in addition to the district-officer, of four other 
‘prominent members viz, (1) the nogera-éreskthin, the president of 
the various guilds or corporations of the town or of the rich 
bankers; (2) the prathama-sirthavdha (the chief merchant) 
representing the various trading associations and. other mercantile 
professions of the vishaya; (8) the prathama-kulika (the chief 
artisan) representing the craft-guilds; and (4) the prathama- 
kayastha (the chief or senior scribe) either representing the 








Kavasthas as a class, or acting as a state-official in the capacity of ° 


a Secretary of modern days.” It will not be out of place here to 
note that the discovery by Bloch of a large number of seals’ at Basirh 
(old Vaisali) in North Bibar (Tirabhukti) with the legend sresletfa- 
sirthavaha-keulika-nigama i.e. the corporations of bankers, merchants 
and artisans, and of some others by Spooner there with separate 
legends such as dreshthi-nigame’ (with which may also be 
compared the legend kulika-nigama in some of Marshall's finds at 
Bhitaé in Allahabad district)’ corroborates the view that similiar 
corporations existed in the headquarters of Kotivarsha in North 
Bengal, and that it is their representatives who served in the 
adhikarena of the vishayapatt. 

According to the four inscriptions, referred to above, the 
intending purchasers of land approached the adhikarana and stated 
the nature and amount of land required by them, the purpose for 
which it was to be used, and their readiness to pay the price 


ET. xv. 180 4, 


The exact meaning of the four designations is difficult to determine. 


i 
i | 
Dr. U. N. Ghoshal interpreted them as ‘ guild-president, the leading merchant, 


lending banker and the leading scribe’ (Hindu Revenuo System, p. 202), On the 


olher hand Dr, Bloch took s#eshthin, sxirthavdha, and kulika 
er, trader, and merchant (4S/, 1903-4, p, 104). 

* ASI. 19034, pp. 101-20. 

* ASI. 1913-14, pp. 125, 187, 150, 153. 

" ASI. 1011-12, p. 56. 
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prescribed by usage. The matter was referred by the adfukarana to 
three record-keepers (pustapdlas). After a favourable report had 
been received from them and the price actually paid, the land was 
formally made over to the party. The copper-plates which inform 
us of these transactions were the formal deeds of sale which were 
handed over to the purchasers as documents of their right. 


The adhikaranas of the district, as described above, evidently 


belong to the type mentioned in the old Sanskrit drama, the 
Mrichehhakatika. The famous trial-scene in the ninth Act of the 
drama’ refers to the adhitarana or court sitting m a mendapa or 
assembly-hall. The trial is conducted jointly by the adhikaranika, 
a éreshthin and a kdyasthu, This drama shows that the ad/ukarenas, 
which included at least two members referred to in the Damodarpur 
Plates, served as a court of justice for the trial of criminal cases. 
This only supports, what has been stated above, that the adhikarana 
formed a general administrative body in charge of many kinds of 
administrative work of the district. The sale of land could not 
have been its sole business, for then it would be difficult to 
explain why bankers, merchants and artisans should form its 
constituent parts. 

The constitution of the district ad/jakarenes raises several 
interesting problems. First, even assuming that three of the four 
additional members represented the trade, industry and banking 
corporations, we do not know whether they were nominated by the 
Governor or elected by their respective constituencies. The fact 
that each of these bodies had a nigama or n corporation of its own, 
makes it very likely that the presidents of these corporations became 
automatically members of the adhikarana, But whether these 
presidents were clected by the associations or nominated by the 
king we have no definite means to determine. It appears, however, 
from a study of the Dharmasitras by Narada and Brihaspati, which 
belong approximately to the same period with which we are dealing, 
that the presidents of these associations were elected by their 

The second problem relates to the position of the additional 
members vie-i-vis the district-officer. It has been held by some 
that the direct responsibility for managing the affairs of the 
adhikarana lay. in the hands of the district-officer, but he carried 
out his duties in the presence of the additional members? Other 
scholars regard the latter as a Board of Advisers‘ to the district- 





4 Dr. U.N. Ghoshal, op. cit. pp. 200-205. 
—* Ch BR. C Majumdar, Corporate Life m Ancient India, Ch. 1. § 6-7. 
* 10. 161. : 
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officer. This is certainly a more reasonable view than the former. 


But the word ‘pwroga’ used after the names and designations of 
the additional members would rather seem to indicate that they 
formed an integral part of the ad/ukerane and possessed rights 
and prerogatives beyond those of mere advisers, Although their 
exact constitutional position is difficult to determine, it would not 
be imressonable to assume that they held concurrent authority with 
the district-officer in the general administration or at least in certain 
épecified branches of it. | 
This democratic principle in the administration of local ‘affairs 
is also proved by another copper-plate from Damodarpur issued 
during the reign of Budhnagupta.’ It describes the sale of a prece 
of land, with the same formalities as noted above, including reference 
lo # record-keeper (only one in this case), but the body which is 
approached by the purchaser and authorises the sale consists 
of mahattaras, the aahtaulddhikarana, the gramikas, and the 
quarters, this body reports the sale-transactions to the chief 











Brihmanas, the prominent subjects and houscholders of the village _ 


of Chandagrima. Moreover, even after reference to the record: 


keeper, and a favourable report received from him, the mahattaras, 
kutumbins and others measured the land under sale and demarcated 
its boundary. 

The procedure, here contemplated, is obviously different from 
that laid down in the other records. Some of the differences, such 
as measurement of land by the mahatteras and others may be 
explaincd by supposing that purely formal details were omitted 
im the latter, But there is no doubt that the adhikeronaz of 
Kotivarsha and Paligavrindaka, though exercising similar functions, 
were differently constituted, Tt appears from the Dhanaidaha Grant 
of Kumifragupta t that an adhikorana like that of Paliéavpindaka 
was really an adhikerapa of a village or a group of villages. The 
difference in the constitution can be easily explained. The head- 
quarters of such an adhikerana evidently had not sufficient industrial 
and commercial importance, and did not possess associations of 
bankers, traders or artisans, which were large enough in number 
or of sufficient importance to make their power felt in public affairs. 
In these rural areas, different types of men, enumerated above, 
exercised nuthority in public affairs. Of these the mahattara: 
probably denote the leading men of the locality,? and the grdmikas, 


1 EF, xv. 135, , 
| * According to Pargiter, “the Mahatiaras were the men of position in the 
villages, the leading men.” He even suggests that the word. mdfabbar et 
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the heads of villages The method by which these two categories 
were selected, in what respects the former were distinguished from 
the kutumbins which mean householders, and the exact significance 
of the term ashfakulddhikerana are all unknown to us” But 
although, therefore, we are unable to determine the exact composi- 
tion of these rural adhikaranas, there can be hardly any doubt that 
they represented the popular elements and were constituted on the 
same democratic basis which distinguishes the district or urban 
adhikaranas. This predominance of popular elements in the 
administrative machinery is one of the most important side-lights 
on the system of government in ancient Bengal that archaeology 
has revealed. It may be presumed that the administration of other 
ferritorial units such as vith@ and bhukti was also organised in the 
same spirit. } 

A vithi-adhikarana consisting of mahattaras, agrahdrins, khadgts, 
atid at least one wdha-ndyaka (superintendent of transport orgamisa- 
lion ?) is referred to in the Mallasirnl copper-plate grant of the 
time of Gopachandra, who founded an mdependent kingdom im 


Matabar, a common title for the head-man of o village in East Bengal, though 
generally derived from Arabic Mu'tabar, “trustworthy, reputable,” i | more 
probably corruption of Mdtar-bar, that is, Mahattera-vara, “ the chief of the 
leading men” (FA, xxxix. 213}. 

' The status and function of the village head-man are described in detuil 


in Smpiti Kterature and are also referred to in inscriptions. For a detailed 
discussion ef. R. C. Majumdar, Corporate Life, p. 153 and Jolly, Hindu Law and 
Custom, p. 209. According to Mann-samAita (yn. 115-120) the king appointed 
a head over each village, as well os heads of ten villages, heads of twenty, bonds 


of a hundred and heads of a thousnd. A head of ten villages (Dééagrimila) is 
referred to in Bengal inscriptions, as will be noted below, but bow far the 
ormnisvation described by Mang was applicable to Bengal at any particular time, 





According to him, ashfakelddhikarana: were probably officers appointed over 
cicht kufas, a technical term used to denote inhabited country, especially as much 
proud as ean be cultivated by two ploughs each driven hy six bulls. According 
to Dr. Basak, kvfumbing undoubtedly refer to ordinary householders or family-men 
fe, men having kutumbas, fomilies. He does not agree with Dr, D. RB. 
Bhondarker who takes kufimbineg to mean only the cultivators (IA. 1919, p. 80). 


Mr. U. N. Ghoshal interprets fufumbing os heods of households (op. cit. 
p. 200, fn. 2) 
Dr. U. N. Ghoshal regards mahattaras, kufembins, and even prakpitis not 


official, ms, I yore embers of municipalities and district- 
boards, and awessors and jurors at present. For eritician of Dr, Ghoshal’: view cf. 
EHRBP. 1 197; DUS, v. No. 0, pp. 1 ff. . 

® For the relation of efthi to bhwkti and wishaya, ef. IC. vi. 156. 
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Vi immediately after the Guptas.' It is, therefore, very likely 
varysar an adhikerana existed under the Imperial Guptas also. 
We have reference to an adhikarana of the town of Pundra- 
yardhana? presumably the headquarters of the bhulti named 
after it. _ It is natural to regard it as the adhikarana of the bhulct, 
Te: ing to that of a vishaya, though it is not specifically 
referred to as such. The record says that one or more officials 
called Syulsioher and the adhikarana of the town of Pundray ardhana, 
headed by Arya-nagara-sreshthin, were approached by a Brahmana 
and his wife for purchase of land. After consulting the chief 
(prathama) record-keeper and five others, they sold the land 
according to usual procedure. It is clear, therefore, that the 
- adhikarana of Pundravardhana performed the same function, in 
regard to sale of Innds, as that of a visheya. The only difference 
js that the Governor of the bAukti is not referred to at all m connec- 
tion with this edhikarana, It has been 51 68 “d that “ the head 
soueeeksa with hie RAS at lenat in 50 me a8 te COnCe rTM 
itself with transactions of land-sale." This is very unlikely and 














we should rather suppose that either the Governor was included in— 


the adfikarena whose composition is only briefly referred to as 
© drya-nagara-treshthi-purogam,’ or that Ayuktaka refers to the 
Governor who, along with the other members of the adhtkarana 
headed by nagara-sreshthin, composed the authoritative body.* 

The procedure of land-sale described in the Gupta records 
referred to above throws some light on the very important, though 
somewhat intriguing, problem of the ownership of land. But 
radically different views have been entertained on this subject. 
Some regard the king as the sole proprietor of lands in ancient 
Bengal,* while others look upon the whole village or individual 
cultivator as the real owner. The procedure of land-sale in Bengal 
raises interesting issues in respect of each of these theories. If, for 
example, we hold that the land belonged to the king, it is difficult to 
explain why his officer could not alienate it without the approval of 
the people or their representatives such as the mahatteras and the 
keutumbins. On the other hand, the fact that the proceeds of sale 
went to the royal exchequer goes definitely against the other two 
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>, One of the seals (No. 29) dicovered at Banish shows, that a peovitcal: | 
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Dr. 0. N. Ghoshal, op, eit. 206-7. 
* ‘This is the view of Dr. HR. G. Bosak (4/V. 1, 456-91). 
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theories. We must, therefore, admit that during the Gupta period 
the king was undoubtedly recognised as the sole owner of the soil, 
at least in Bengal. At the same time indications are not wanting 
that perhaps in more primitive times the villagers, either individually 
or through their assemblies, possessed specifie rights over the lands 
within the jurisdiction of the village, Whether such rights amounted 
to ownership, absolule or even modified, it is impossible to say in 
the present state of our knowledge." 


EPENDENT VANGA HULERS BEFORE THE PALas 





The establishment of independent kingdoms in South and East 


‘Bengal in the sixth century a.v. necessarily brought about. certain 


changes in the administrative system. But the tradition of the 
Gupta rule was preserved to a very Inrge extent. The administra- 
five divisions like bhuktis, vishayaxs and vithis were continued on 
the old lines, but there were changes or varintions in details. We 
have specific mention of the Vardhamiina-bhukti and there was 
probably another bhukti with its headquarters at Navyivakasika-’ 
The Governor of the latter is called uparika, with the additional title 
mahdpratihara in two earlier records, and antaraiga in a later one. 
Here, again, while the vishayapati or district-officer was generally 
appointed by the Governor, in one case he seems to have been 
directly appointed by the king. | | 

The administrative organisation of the different territorial 
units was also modelled on the okd system. We have no definite 
‘nformation about the adhikeranas of bhukti or gréma, but there are 
specific references to the adhikaranas. of vishaya or district* in 
several records, Unfortunately their constitution is not as clearly 
stated as in the earlier records. Here the authoritative body, 
before which the intending purchasers of land present their petition, 
consists of the district adhikerava, a number of mahattaras and 
vyavahdrins (or vydpéring) and occasionally also other lending 


1 Cf, DUS. v. No. n. pp. 1 fl. | 
* Seo supra p. 26. The area is not expressly designated as bhulti, but may 
be regarded as such as its Governor was called Uparika. 


“© Jn Dharmiclitya’s cr, dated year 3, the Governor Sthanudatta is simply 


more udditional titles to the Governor, but this portion of the text is legible 
uA. 


"Pha district in the Faridpur Plates is named Vérake-mandala-vishayo. The 





| use of mandala lola ua part of the name of vishaya is peculiar. 
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citizens! It has been suggested that the mahattaras represented 
the landed gentry and the vyavahdrins, the industrial or commercial 
interests of the district* This is plausible enough, but cannot be 
ear as certain” As to the adhikarana itself, it is described 
as headed by  jyeshtha-kayastha © in two cases, and ‘the chief 
ikarania” im another case. The other members of the adhi- 4 
karana are not specified. It has been inferred from the two ; 
descriptive expressions of adhikarana that the vishayapati did not 
contro! the affairs of the adhikarana, and his functions were 





‘ 
| 
h 
¢ 


separated from those conn ted with the adhikarana® It 18 : 
dificult to accept this theory, which stands on the same footing | 
as the view upheld by the same scholar, on similar grounds, that | 
the provincial Governor had no connection with the adhikarana of ; 


the headquarters of the bhukti, But whatever might have been the 
vctust constitution of the adhikarana of the district of this period, 
its authority shows that the old democratic spirit in local adminis- 
tration was still the characteristic feature of the government, 
That the same spirit prevailed in the vithi-adhikaranas of this 
period has already been mentioned above (v. supra p. 209). : 
We must naturally expect some changes in the central govern- 
ment, Here the independent kings, who took the place of the 
distant Gupta overlords, bore the tithe mahdrdjadhindja, which was 
less pretentious than the Imperial Gupta titles, parama-darvata, 
parama-bhattdraka and mahdrajidhiraja, but more dignified than 
the simple title mahdraja borne by old Vangn kings like Vainya- 
gupta, Chandravarman, and Simhavarman. But the independent 
kings of Bengal issued commands in right Gupta style to a large 
number of officials. Only one such list has been preserved in the 
Mallasirul Plate referred to above, and the names of the officials 
are given in Appendix a. The list is much smaller than that im 
the Pala and Sena records, and as most of the terms are obscure, 
‘+ does not enable us to form an idea of the general administrative 
machinery beyond what has been stated above. It, however, 
represents the first stage in the administrative organisation which 
was further developed in the Inter periods. 


1 De. U.N. Ghoshal (op, cif. pp. 204-5) regards them all ax minor officials 
(cf. ewpra p. 206, fn. 2)- : 

* 1C. vu. 16. 

" Cl. ewpra p. 260, In. 2. es 

‘ The unpublished Kurpala cr. of Samichirmleva refers to “ mahattare 


* 1. wv. 163. 
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w. Tae PALA PERIOD 


The rule of the Palas for nearly four centuries established for 
the first time a Jong and stable government im Bengal. The 
administrative machinery must have assumed a definite form and 
taken deep root in the soil during this period. Unfortunately the 
available materials do not enable us to give a comprehensive 
picture of it with sufficient clearness. and we have to content 
ourselves with mere glimpses into its different aspects. 

The organisation of the kingdom into a series of administrative 
units called bhuktis, wishayar, mandalas, and other smaller ones 
ending with pdjakas were continued (v. supra p. 23). The Palas 

ised direct administrative control over Bengal, Bihar, and 

‘Assam and we find mention of Pundravardhana-, Vardhamana-, and 

Danda- bhuktis within the limitis of Bengal proper, Tira-bhukti and 

inagara-bhuleti in Bihar, and Pragjyotisha-bhukti m Assam. The 
imscriptions of the. period give us the names of a large number of 
wishayas and mandalas (v. supra p. 24), and refer to the officers 
connected with their administration bearing designations identical 
with or very similar to those of the carlier period.’ But they do 
not throw any light on the forms of local governments prevailing 
at the time. We do not even know for certain whether the 
adhikaranas, constituted on democratic basis, still formed a feature 
of the administrative system. These are not referred to im any 
record, though it is not unlikely that they survived, perhaps in a 
modified form. 

The increased royal power was reflected in the assumption of 
the titles paramesvara, parama-bhattiraka, mahdérajidhirdja, evi- 
dently on the model of the Imperial Guptas. The central adminis- 
trative machinery was also developed, as the Palas ruled over ft 
vast empire. It is during this period that we come across for the 
first time an important official of the state, whose status was: like 
that of the Prime Minister. He was probably called mantri or 

( sachiva2 The post seems to have been hereditary in the family 











‘ ‘The Khalimpur cr. (Pala Ins, No. 2) refers to Jyeshtha-bayastha, Mahd- 
mahattara, Mahattara, and Ddiagrimika ete. as administrators of wishaya (vishaya- 
vyerahdrinah), There are also references to Uparika, Mahd-bumdnis tya, Vishayo- 
pati, Grimepati, and Braéimanas, Kufembma ete. The expression Raporthiniga is 
generally added to Uporika ( (ef. Pala Ins, Nos 14, 91, 46), though in one case 
it seema to be mentioned as nm separate official (No. 6). In the former cases 
referees are appareily we the Governor of a province who takes the place ol 
the district was divided into groups of ten villages ; ef. mepra p. 200, fn. 1. 
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of Brahamana Garga from the time of Dharmapala to Nariyapa- 
pala, The great power and high pretensions of these ministers 
described in Badal Pillar inscription (No, 16) have already been 
noted above (v. supra p. 116). The statement that the minister 
Darbhapini kept the emperor Devapala waiting al his door may 
be an exaggeration, but the inscription leaves no doubt that the 
Prime Minister exercised very great authority ‘n the affairs of state. 
Another family supplied Prime Ministers to the later Pala kings. 
Yogadeva, the Prime Minister of Vigrahapila m1, is said to have 
succeeded to this post on hereditary principles, and members of his 
family held the same position up to the reign of Kumérapala 
(Ins. No. 50). Vaidyadeva, the minister of the last named king, 
cho regarded him as a dear friend, was also an able general one 
founded an independent kingdom in Kamoripa. The Palas inherited 
the tradition of hereditary ministers from. the Imperial Guptas. 
| se said to be a characteristic feature in ancient India, and 
even jess important offices, both in Gupta and Pala periods, were 
os. = ie a 


succession to the royal throne scems to have been based on strictly 
hereditary principles. The heir-apparent, designated as Yuvardja, 
is frequently referred to ‘1 the records, and was probably entrusted 
with important functions, though we have no definite evidence of 
it, Rajaputra (royal prince) Is ‘ncluded in the stereotyped list of 
officials, and as in the case of Ramapila, it is probable that some- 
times kings in old age left the cares of government to their 
sons. 

The establishment of a big kingdom or empire Jed to the 
creation of feudatory chiefs, who are referred to in the Pala records 
as rajan, réjanyaka, nijanaka, rénaka, sdmanta, and maldisimanta. 
Such feudatory chiefs existed also under the older independent 
royal dynasties in Bengal. There are references to sdmantas in the 
records of Saméchiradeva,? Devakhadga and Jayaniga. In the 
last case, the sdmanta was a powerful chief, with a mahdprafihara 
ruling over a vishaya or district under him. When Sasanke 
established an empire, the independent kings conquered by him 
heeame feudatory chiefs. One such ruler, called mahdraja maha- 
simanta, is known to us, but there were probably others. That 
this system was also inherited from the Gupta period is proved by 


1 OL B,D. Banerji, The Age of the Imperial Guptes, p. 98. Al Mastdi- 
nlio refers to hereditary offices in India (£. & D. 1. 20). | 
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what has been said above (v. supra pp. 56, 59), The Pala rulers 
must have had many such sdémantas under them, in addition to the 
defeated kings, re-instnted in their dominions, whose exact relation- 
ship with the suzerain power cannot be determined with certainty. 
Occasionally the Pala kings held Durbare in which the feudatory 
chiefs and subordinate kings assembled at the capital city to 
render homage and obedience to the suzeraim (v, supra p. 114). 

The decline in power of the central authority naturally gave 
an opportunity to the feudal chiefs to assume higher prerogatives. 
Even where they did not openly declare themselves free, they 
often practically exercised independent authority. The chiefs who 
rallied to the cause of Ramapila were de facto sovereign rulers, 
even though the Rémacharita calls them simantas. We possess an 
official record’ of at least one such feudal chief viz. Tivaraghosha 
of Dhekkari. Although he is called Mahdmandalika, the grant is 
drawn up exactly in the style of independent kings such as those 
of the Pala, Varman and Sena dynasties, and, what is most 
interesting, the oriler of the ruler is isswed to a host of officials, 
including rajan, rdjanyaka, rijii, répaka ete., the list closely 
corresponding to what we meet with im the records of the Guplas, 
Palas and Senas, There can be hardly any doubt that chiefs like 
Tévaraghosha were independent rulers for all practical purposes, 
though they did not openly assume royal epithet. Their position. 
was perhaps similar to the provincial rulers, like the Visiers of Qudh, 
during the last days of the Mughal rule, The designations rajen, 
rijanaka, rajanyaka, rénaka ete. in the stereotyped list of 
officials probably refer to them. 

The efficiency and comprehensive character of the administra- 
tive organisation of the Palas are best evidenced by the long list of 
officials given in their Innd-grants. Although the exact nature of 
the power and functions of many of them is not clearly known, the 
list enables us to form a general idea of the wide scope of the 
administrative machinery and the different departments through 
which it was carried on. 


A list of these officinis, with such information as we possess 
regarding their functions, is given in Appendix s and we may state 


here in general terms some of the prominent features of administra- 





tion that may be inferred from them and other sources. 
It appears that the scope of the government not only embraced 
the secular affairs of the kn : politi i social and econe TLE | 





‘ut even extended to moral and religious. spheres. It is said, for 


ha ¢ FB. 140). 





' Rampanj cr. of Tivarnaghe 
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example, that Dharmapila maintained the rules of castes and 
religious orders in strict conformity to the holy scriptures.’ In 
this respect he merely followed the old traditions, but it is particularly 
interesting inasmuch as the ruler was himself a follower of Buddhism. 
This shows that the religious profession of the ruler did not influence 
the policy of the state, which was based on time-honoured precepts 
and conventions. The appointment of a long line of Brahmans 05 
Prime Ministers by the Buddhist Pala kings also constitutes am 
important evidence to the same effect. 

The fact that Devapala appointed Viradeva as the head of the 
Nalanda monastery? also ‘ndicates that the authority of the Pala 
Kings extended to the religious sphere. It has already been noted 
above (v. supra p. 115) that the Tibetan traditions ascribe the 
foundation of various Buddhist monasteries to Pala kings. There 15 
epigraphic evidence to show that they endowed both Buddhist and 
Brahmanical temples and relight establishments * 

Reference must be made in this connection to the royal agent 
for réligious grants and endowments called ditaka. This term docs 
not denote any regular officer, but usually a high official, sometimes 
even the crown prince, was selected as ditaka through whom 
request for any such grant was conveyed to the king, and later, 
the royal approval communicated to the officers concerned for the 
due execution of the charter for the grant. 

We know from Kautilya’s Arthasdstra and other sources that 
administration was carried on by a number of departments of the 
government, ench organised under an adhyaksha or superintendent, 
The list of officials mentioned in the Pala records pomts to a 
similar organisation though we are unable to define the nature 
and scope of the various departments into which the administration 
was divided. An analysis of the stereotyped list of officials,® 
however, indicates broadly the different departments of administra- 
tion and their scope of activities. 

t. The main powers and responsibilities of the government must 
have been in the hands of a central executive body acting directly 


















? Ins. No. 6G, v. 5. Also cf. No. 30, v. 13. 

* Ins. No, &, v. 10. _— 

© Tne Nov. @ 7, 14. The last one refers to the constraction of a Sivs 
lemple by Nariyapespala. 


* This is more definitely established by the statements in the Ida cre . 


referred to mica pp. 752-85, The title mahd- prefixed to well-known official 


names seeme to indicate the orgnnisation, wader one head, of a number of such s. 
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under the supervision of the king. In addition to the Rajeputra 
and Prime Minister mentioned above, we have specific references to 
other ministers such as Mahd-séndhivigrahika, Minister in charge 
of Peace and War, Réjdmatya, probably denoting the junior 
ministers in general, Maha-Kumardmdtya, whose exact slatus is 
not known, and Data, the ambassador; the other high executive 
officials being collectively referred to as amatyas. An officer, called 
Angeraksha, was probably the Head of the Royal Body-guard. 
Rajasthéniya probably denoted a high official under the king and 
possibly had the status of a Regent or a Viceroy. 

A elass of officers described as adhyakshas or supervisors of 
elephants, horses. colts, mules, cows, buffaloes, goats and sheep, 
must be distinguished from army officers in charge of some of these, 


referred to Inter! They may be regarded as Superintendents of 


elephants, horses efe. maintained by the state, and their functions 
and duties may be similar to those of the functionaries of the same 
names described in the Kautiliya Arthasdstra* 

it, Revenue Department. There were different classes of officers 
for collecting revenues from different sources. Those from agricul- 
tural lands must have been mainly collected through the heads of 
territorial units, such as U'parika, Vishayapati, Ddégagrimika and 


Grémapati, The exact nature of these revenues 13 not known to 


us, but they are referred to in general terms as bhaga, bhoga, kara, 
hirenya, uparikara ete.” in the land-grants. We have a specific 

‘ In the Khalimpur cp. (No. 2) we have the compound * hast y-aend-go- 
mahishy-aj-inik-idhyoksha’ as well as bolddhyoksha ond mikddhyakeha (evidently 
a mistake for ndvddhyaksha or nankddhyakeha). In the Nalanda cr. of Dharma- 
pila (No. 9). we have * hasty-adp-oshtre-bala-vyéppitaka* as well as * kigora-radard- 
go-mahishy-adhikrita.’ ‘The Monghyt cr. of Devapala (No. 6) has teers | 
j q Ts Faas rd Saal roy ie an a+! [a ey 44 } the 


addilion of “naw* before ‘hala" in the first, these two expressions become 


stereotyped in the later Pala Grants. It is obvious that we have to deal with 
two sets of officers, referred fo respectively as ‘vydpritaka* and either * adhikrita" 
or ‘adhyakeha.’ The use of the words ‘non’ and "bala" indicates the military 
vharacter of the former. Adhyakaha should then be taken in the sense of a 
superintendent in Whe civil odministration. 

* Bk. n. Che, xx-m0. 


* The meanin aning of these terms is not definitely known, but the followimg 
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reference to an officer called Shashth-ddhikyita, and it is probable 
that he collected the sixth part of various articles which 
belonged to the king according to Manu-amriti.' Another officer, 
called Bhogapat: probably collected the tax referred to as bhoga. 
The other kinds of taxes and revenues may be inferred from the 
designations of officials employed to collect them. If our interpreta- 
tion of these terms are correct, the following taxes were imposed 
during the Pala period. 

1. Tax eecable by the villagers for protection ngainst 

thieves and robbers? 

2 Customs and tolls. 

8. Fine for criminal offences." 

4, Ferry-dues. 

These taxes were collected respectively by Chowroddharanita, 
Saulkika, Déidparddhika, and Tarika. 

m. The Accounts (and probably also Records) Department 
was in charge of Mahdkshapatalika. He was probably assisted by 

w. Official names like Kshetrapa and Pramatri seem to refer 
to a department of land-survey. 

y. The Judicial Department was in charge of Mahddandandyaka 
(called Dharmadhikdra in Ins. No. 50). 

vt. The Police Department had several officers such as Maha- 
pratihdra, Diandika, Déndapésilka and Dandasakti, The -first was 
probably in charge of the palace, but the duties of the others cannot 
be defined. Another officer Khola was probably in charge of the 
Intelligence Department. 

vi. The Military Department was in charge of Sendpat: or 
Mahdszendpati, There were separate officers under him im charge 
of infantry, cavalry, elephants, camels and ships which formed the 
chief divisions of the army The names of some special officers 
are also mentioned such as Kottapdla in charge of forts, and 
Printapdla, the Warden of the Marches. 











For discussion, with references, cf. U. N. Ghoshal, op. cif, pp. $4, 297, 36, 
00, 210, There are, in addition, two kinds of taxes, cach mentioned only in a single 
record, pindata (Ins. No. 2) and rofmatraya-ermbhoga (No, 46) the meaning of 
which js unknown. Dr. Ghoshal's interpretation (op. cif. p. 244) of these two 
terms is hardly convincing. als 
* Ch. vu. ¥. 131. : | See 
* For ‘this interpretation of Chawroddharana, cf. Ghoshal, op, cit. p. 48, fn. & . 
" For the different views on the interpretation of the term dasdpardan ere : 
Ghoshal, op. cit. pp. 210-20. . 
© Soe mipra p. 277, fn. 1. | | ei 
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The Nalanda cr. of Dharmapdila (No. 3) refers to the tradi- 
tional five-fold military divisions wiz. Elephant, Cavalry, Chariot, 
Infantry and Navy but there is no reference to any officer in charge 
of Chariots." 

That the navy always played an important part in the military 
organisation of Bengal is known from various sources. Apart from 
the specific references in. Raghuvaméa to the naval force of Bengal 
and the general references in foreign inscriptions to Bengal as a 
stea-power (supra p. 37, fm. 3: p. 45, [n. 1), ships are frequently 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Bengal, and there is probably also 
a reference to a ship-building harbour m an inscription of Dharmi- 
ditya (supra p. 51). We have also references to naval fights in 
south Vanga during the reign of Kumifrnpila (supra p. 168) and 
fi naval expedition to the west sent by Vijayasena (supra pp. 214-15). 

The elephant forces of Bengal are also frequently mentioned in 
many inscriptions, and their effective strength is indirectly admitted 
even in the records of many foreign foes which refer to their 
formidable array in glowing terms. 

As regards cavalry, we learn from mserption No. 6 that horses 
were imported from Kimboja, which has always been noted for 
horses of good breed. 

The mention in the Pala records of a number of tribal names 
along with the officials may be taken as referring to the military 
units recruited from those tribes” ‘These are Geuda, Malava, 
Khaéa, Kuliia and Hina in the Nalanda cr. of Dharmapala (No. 3). 
Karndta ond Lata are added in the records of subsequent kings, 
while Choda occurs in a single inscription (No. 46) of the time of 
Madanapéla, the last Pala king" The fact that there is no reference 
to these tribes in the Khalimpur ce. of Dharmapila, might lead one 
to presume that this military organisation was not fully developed 
till towards the close of his reign. The name Gauda in the list ts 
certainly very interesting and possibly refers to the soldiers 
recruited in the home territory of the Palas. Aulika cannot be 
obviously taken as an artisan or merchant and must be regarded as 
the name of a people.’ The other tribes are well-known. It is 
obvious from this list that the Pala kings recruited mercenary 
soldiers from all parts of India. | 

* For illustrations of chariots and armed warriors, cf Paberpur, pl. iva. 

* The words chafabhata which follow these tribal names mean fegular and 
irregular troops (CUP. m. @4). 

* The addition of Odra to this Tit (EN BP. 1. 142) is due to the misreading 
of Gauda-ma dra(dea) in El, xvi. B21, 

* Kulika’ occurs in the list of peoples and countries in Srahma Purdna. 
It i placed in the Northern Division along with Gindhares, Yovanas, Kimbojna, 
Kismiras ond Lampakes (Ch. xxvn, vv. 40-50). 
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Very little is definitely known about the plannings of campaigns 
or method of warfare. But ihe reference to officers like Mahd- 
wythapati m tater records seems to indicate that formation of 

shas or different types of battle-arrays, such as are mentioned in 
Kautilyn’s Arthasdstra, still formed an important part in military 
strategy. If we could believe in the poetic descriptions in inserip- 
tions, we might conclude that marches of each element in dense 
formations were the general rule in military movements. 

The list of officials contained in the Pala records contains many 
names other than those referred to above, But in the absence ol 
definite knowledge about their meaning we cannot say whether the 
officials belonged to any of the Departments noted above or to new 
Departments which are yet unknown to us. For example, Khanda- 
raksha might have been in charge of a Department of construction of 
buildings and their repairs. 


v. Pusiop of THE Sexas ano orien Mixon Dynasties. 


The administrative machinery set up during the Pala period 
fontinued under the Senas, and was also adopted, as far as local 
conditions permitted, by the Kambojas, Chandras, Varmans ‘and 
other contemporary minor ruling dynasties. The records of these 
dynasties, however, reveal some new developments. 

As regards administrative divisions, emaller territorial units 
such as pafakas, chaturakas, and dvrittis come into promimence 
(v. supra p, 25), We have references to Bhuktipati, Mandalapats 
and Vishayapati, who were undoubtedly rulers of the three territorial 
units, The extent of Pundravardhana-bhukt: was vastly increased 
under the Senas (v. supra p. 24) and this single bhults included the 
whole of the modern Rajshahi, Dacca and Presidency Divisions, 
and a part, at least, of the Chittagong Division. On the other 
hand the jurisdiction of the Vardhamana-bhukti was curtailed, at 
least in the north, and a new bAukti, with Kankagrama as centre, 


was established (v. supra p. 28). ‘The reasons for these changes are 


not apparent. 

The later Sena kings assumed additional titles such as asvapati, 
gajapati, narapati, rajatrayddhipatr, and these are also applied to 
Daéaratha-deva. We also come across the term Mahd-mantrt 
denoting the Prime Minister.’ 

It is interesting to note that the stereotyped list of persons: 


(App. c) to whom commands are issued in copper-plate grants 


9 The term Mahd-mantri does not occu in the regular list of officials. But 
the grandfather of Bhatta Bhavadeva is said to love been o MeAd-mantri of the 
Keinyg of Veiga (Beliva cr. v. 10, IB. 83). ~* 
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includes the queen (rajii or mahishi) who does not figure in 
similar lists of even a single record of the Pala kings. Whether 
this addition signifies any political importance of the queen it is 
difficult to say, but as the Chandras, Varmans, Kambojas and 
Senas, whose records contain the addition, all originally belonged to 
territories outside Bengal,’ the innovation might be due to foreign 
influence, 

More significant, however, is the inclusion of Purohita in the 
vrants of the Kamboja, Varman and Sena kings. It indicates the 
great importance attached to religious and social aspects of 


administration during the rule of these dynasties which were all 


followers of orthodox Hinduism. This view is supported by 
traditions current in Bengal in respect of king Simalavarman, 
Harivarman, Vallilasenn and Lakshmannasenn to which reference 
will be made in Ch. xv mjra, It is noteworthy that the designation 
Purohita is changed to Mahd-Purohita in the later Sena records. 
Mention is also made of Sdntydgdrika, Sdntydgiridhikrita and 
Sdntiparika who were evidently priests in charge of various religious 
rites, though it is not definitely known whether they were regular 
officials, Another office of the sume type was probably that of 
Riija-pandita. 

The importance of Mahd-sindhivigrahika seems to have been 
eonsiderably mereased (see App. c) and we come across two new 
high officials, Mahd-mudrddhikrita and Mahd-sarvidhikpita. The 
exact meaning of these terms is not clear, but the first probably was 
an officer of the status of Lord Privy Seal. It is Interesting to 
note that the second name still survives in Bengal in the title 

* Sarvddhildri.’ 

The head of the Judiciary is called Mahd-dharmadhyaksha, 
Similarly we meet with new names in the Military Department, 
such as Mahd-pilupati, Mahd-ganastha, and Mahé-vyihapati. 
Whether these sre pew functionarics or merely new names for old 
officers, it is difficult to say. The Army Department seems to include, 
im addition to infantry, cavalry, elephants and ships, also herds of 
cows, buffaloes, goats and sheep.” It its not unlikely, however, 


* Riimganj cr. of Lévaraghosin (/8. 149) and the Sundarban cr. 
Domngnpnin |. U2G- x. $21) also contain "réjfi,” but these may be due 
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that though enumerated along with the four military divisions, they 
really refer to the civil departments connected with these animals, 
as in the Pala period. Their use during wars probably obliterated 
any real distinctions between the two departments for all practical 





The copper-plate of Tgvaraghosha' mentions the names of 
twenty-nine officials (App. D) which are not met with in any other 
records in Bengal. Among them are five palace officers viz. Maha- 

\irddhikrita, probably the High-Priest in charge of religious rites, 
Moha-karanddhyaksha, probably the chief of the Secretariat, 
Sirorakshika, probably the chief of royal body-guard, and Antal- 
pratthdra and Abhyantarika, both evidently connected with the 
harem of the king. That the kings maintained a fairly big harem 
is definitely proved by the statement in the Beliva cr. of Bhoja- 
varman that Simalavarman’s * seragho was full of the daughters 





Three of the new names, Mahd-balakoshthika, Mahd-baladht- 












though their exact status is not known. The second name seems 
to indicate the existence of a regular military office or secretariat 
(adhikarana) . 

In the Revenue Department we meet with a new name 
Hattapati, who was presumably the Superintendent of markets 
which were undoubtedly great sources of revenue. A similar official, 
though not probably connected with revenues, was Pdniydgdrika 
who most likely supervised the rest-houses where travellers could 
get shelter, food and water. 


The Sundarban cr. of Dommanapiila refers to * Sapt-timatya. 


Pr ee eee PL 


Its exact significance is unknown, but it is difficult to accept a3 — 


valid the inference that the number of ministers in the Sena period 
was fixed at seven.? 


The Irda copper-plate* of the Kamboja king Nayapala throws 


new light on the organisation of administration. It includes im the 


list of officials “the Heads of Departments (adhyakshavargga) — 


along with the clerks (Karana) ; the Commander-in-Chief (Sendpatt) 


with the heads of military associations (sainika-sangha-mulchya) . r 


the Ambassadors (Data) with the officers of the Secret Service 





fivaraghosha (IB. 149) hos ‘ harty-aiv-oshtra-nau-bola-cydppitaka’ and” go-™ 
aj-aifa-vadav-~idhyakasha *; ef. eupra p. 277, fn, 1. 


1 JR, 149, 
= Cf. v. 12 (IB. 2). 
® FHBP. 1. 120, where reference is made to Sapla-sachiva, but the 
actually used in the Ins. is Sapt-dmatya. 
_ . * Pala Ins. No. 49. 
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(gitdha-puruaha) ; and the political advisers (Mantrapala).” It 
thus clearly testifies to the organisation of each Civil Department 
under a Head or Superintendent assisted by a number of 
snbordinates. As regards the Military Department there were 
various organised units whose chiefs assisted the Commander-in- 
Chief. The Foreign Department seems to have had two distinct 
branches, one dealing with general policy regarding external affairs, 
and the other corresponding to an ce i Department, whose 
fields of activity presumably lay in foreign countries. This shows 
a striking resemblance to the system * described in Kautilyna’s 
Arthasdstra, and the inclusion among the officials of Pradeshtris, 

a term also used in the same treatise, strengthens the conclusion 
that the administrative system in Bengal was largely based on the 
framework described in Kautilya’s Arth 

Tt is interesting to note in this connection that the stereotyped 
list of officinls in the grants of the Chandra, Varman and early Sena 
kings concludes with the following words: “...and all those royal 
officers, mentioned m adhyaksha-prachdra, but not included m the 
above list.” ‘ Adhyaksha-prachdra,’ as is well-known, is the name 
of a chapter in Kautilya’s Arthaédstra which deals with heads of 
departments and other high officials. 

The brief outline given above is all that we can glean from 
available data regarding the history of the administrative system 
in Bengal. But madequate and unsatisfactory though it is, it 
undoubtedly proves the gradual evolution of an organised adminis- 
trative machinery and indicates that this. province did not lag 
behind other parts of India in this respect. 








APPENDIX 
A 


List of officials mentioned mm the Mallasdrul Copper-plate 


of the time of fang Gopachandra. 


1, Agrahiirika—Supervisor of agrahdéra lands, i.e. lands offered 


as free gifts to Brahmanas for their subsistence oF 
settlement therein, or for some religious purposes. 

Audrangika—Collector of Udraiga which is probably a tax 
on permanent tenants (U, N. Ghoshal—Hindu Revenue 
System, 210). 

Aurpasthinika—Officer in charge of woollen articles (7) (IC. 
vr. 160). , | 

Avasathika—Probably the supervisor of royal palace and 
ather government buildings, including temples, rest- 
houses ete. 

Bhogapatika (p. 278) —Kielhorn takes bhoga as ecquivalent 
to bhukti (EI. rv. 253, fn. 6)- | 

Chauroddharanika (p. 278)—Some regard him as a high 
police official (EHBP. 146). 

Devadroni-sambaddha—Officer entrusted with deva-dront 
(probably temples and sacred tanks). 

Hiranyasimudiyika—Probably collector of taxes paid m 
cash (p. 277). 

Kartikritika. 

Kumiraimatya—District Officer (p. 265). For other mean- 
ings of this term, ef. R. D. Banerji—Imperial Guptas, 
pp. 714%. His contention that some of the Kumari- 


matyas were equal in rank to the heir-apparent and 


even to His Majesty the king is highly improbable. 
The word -pddiya, which Mr. Banerji interprets 45 
‘equal in rank,’ should rather be taken as ‘ belonging 
to the foot of.’ In other words Kumdramatya we 
the general name of a class of officials some of whom 
were directly under the king or the crown-prince. It 


is difficult to accept the wsual interpretation of 2 


Kiumdardmatya as Prince’s Minister. The term probabty 
refers to one who has hereditary right to a high office 
of state. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


Pattalaka—Pattald denotes a territorial umit in Gahadavala 
records (EJ. x1x. 203). 

Tadiyuktaka—This may be a class of officials called 
dyuktaka (pp. 265, 270). 

Uparika—Provincial Governor; probably also used im the 
sense of a superior officer (p. 265). 

Vahaniyaka—(p. 269) 

Vishayapati—District-Officer (p. 265) . 


B 


List of officials mentioned in the land-grants of Pala 
kings (excluding the compound terma noted 
supra p. 277, fn. 1.). 


1. Abhitvaramina (also with suffix ‘ ka"). 


Amatva—Probably a general designation of a class of high 
officials (p. 277.). 





3, Angaraksha—p. 277. 

4. Baladhyaksha—Officer in charge of infantry (p. 277, fa. 1): 
5, Bhogapati—p. 278 (CI. A. 5). 

6. Chauroddharanika—-p. 278 (CE. A. 6). 

7. Dandapaisika—p. 275. 

§. Dandasakti—p. 278. 

9, Dandika—p. 278. 

10, Diéagrimike—pp. 269, (nu. 12.273, £n..1; S77. 

11. Dasiparidhika—Probably an officer who collected fines for 

ten specified kinds of criminal offences (p. 275, fn. 3). 

12. Dawssaidha-sidhanika. 
13, Diata—Ambassador. 


15. 
16. 


~ A é i i * —s 
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_ Diita-praishanika—This is written as one name, but as 


Rajasthéniya and Uparika are treated as different m 
Ins. No. 6, ond as one name in other inscriptions, 
diata-praishanika may be really names of two officials, 
dita and proishania. As a compound word it literally 
means ‘one who sends out a messenger’ (IB. 185). 





however, also means a wood, fort and a police-station. 
woods and forests’ (CUI. m1. 52, fm. 4). Dr. U. N. 
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Ghoshal takes gaulmika as collector of customs duties i 
(op, cit. 246) and refers to ‘gulmadeya, used in the . 
Arthaédstra in the sense of ‘dues paid at the military 7 
or the police stations’ (p. 202). His view is evidently 
based on the fact that éauliike is immediately followed 
by gaulmika in the Pala records; but, in Sena records 
gaulmika immediately follows the names of military 
officials. 

17. Gramapati—Head-man of a village. 

18. Jyeshtha-kayastha—pp. 272, 273, 278 (Cf. prathama- ; 


kéyastha, p. 266). ; 
19. Khandaraksha—p. 280. The Ardha-Magadhi Dictionary 
translates it as ‘Customs-Inspeelor or Superintendent of : 
Police’ Dr. U. N. Ghoshal regards it as a military 
official (THQ. xiv. 859). | 
20. Khola—p. 278. Spy (according to Ardha-Mdgadhi Diction- ; 
ary, on the authority of Pinda-niryukti attributed to — 





Bhadrabah J : u) bm : - 
21. Kottapaila (also Kotapila)—Officer im charge of forts 
(p. 278). . 


92. Kshetrapa—p. 278. Probably an officer in charge of lands 
under cultivation. 

23. Kumirimityna (Cf. A 10). 

24, Maha-dandanayaka—Chief Judge, General, or Magistrate : 
(p. 278). 


95, Mahi-daussidha-sidhanika—(cf. No, 12). 

9g, MahiA-kartakritika—(cf, A. 9). 

97. Mahakshapatalikn—p. 275. 

28. Mahi-kumairimatya—Higher class of Kumirimitya (ef. 
A. 10). 

20. 


Maha-pratihara—Pratihdra means a door-keeper. Mahia- 
Pratihira was evidently o high official in the Police or 
Military department, The title is applied to both 

: military and civil administrative officers and feudatories 

(pp. 62, En. 2; S71, 274, 278). 
30. Mahi-sindhivigrahika—p. 277. Sandhivigrahika occurs Im 

Ins. No. 46 as the ditaka of the grant, but is not 

included in the regular list. Cf. App. c. No. 13. 


| $1. Mahia-seniipati—p. 278. Commander-in-Chief. - 
= $2. Nakadhyaksha (probably « mistake for Navadhyaksha or 
pee __. Naukiidhyaksha—Superintendent of ships), ss 
— 838. Pramitri—Probably an officer in charge of land-survey 
Se ae (p. 278). According to some, he was a judicial officer 





ice as in charge of recording evidence. 


4. 
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Printapila—Warden of Marches (p. 278). 

Rajimitya—p, 277. Amidtya generally denotes high officials 
of state. As this name occurs immediately after Raja- 
putra, it has been taken by some as denoting a high 
minister of state, probably the ‘Prime Minister’ 
(EHRP. 114). 

Rajasthiniya—Regent or Viceroy (p. 277). 

Samigamika—It occurs only once in Ins. No. 2 and 1s 
probably a mistake for No. 15. 

Sa(or Sa) rabhanga. 

Saulkika—Collector of tolls and custom dues (p. 278). 

Suunikn—This term occurs only in Ins. No. 46 im the place 
where we would expect #aulkika, So it may be a 
mistake for this term. Otherwise it probably denotes 
the Superintendent of slaughter-house (cf. Sunda- 
dhyaksha in Arthaéastra, 1. Ch. XXv1)- 

41. Senipati—p. 278. Commander of the army- 

Shashthidhikrita—p. 278. 

Tadiyuktaka—(ef. A. 12). 

Tarapati (also Tarapatika)—Probably supervisor of ferries. 

Tarika—Probably collector of ferry dues. 

Uparika—Provincial Governor (p. 265). It is preceded by 
rdjasthaniya (No, 36), probably a separate official, but 
some take the two together (p: 273, fn. 1). 

Viniyuktaka. 

Vishayapati—District-Officer, 
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List of officials mentioned in the land-grants of 
Chandra, Varmen, and Sena kings excluding (1) the 
dili-wpapritaka’ (for which see supra p. 277) and (2) 
the names already noted in App. B (Nos. 6, 7, 15, 16, 
21, 87, 29, 31, 35, 39, 48). For notes and interpretatio 
cf. IB 183 ff. The following noter may be regarded as 

1. Antarafga—Por various suggestions about ils meaning cf, IC. 


4. 684; EHBP. 118. Cf. supra, p. 271. 
Sribad-uparika—ct. A. 13; B. 46. 
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Diub-oudbanika Calne: Dauh-sidhya-sidhanika)—ef. B. 12. 
Mahi-bhogika—cf. A. 5, B. 5. 
Maha-dharmadhyaksha—Chief Justice. 

Mahia-duhsidhika (cf. 4). 

Maha-ganastha—Probably a military officer. Gana denotes 
a body of troops consisting of 27 chariots, as many ele- 
phants, 81 horses, and 135 foot. Mr. N. G. Majumdar 
interprets it differently (2B. 186), 


. Maha-mahattaka—It has been interpreted as Prime Minister 


UB. 131), but this is very doubtful. 

aidhi : Some take it as the 
Mudradhyakesha of the Arthadastra, iv. the Superin- 
tendent of Passports. It does not, however, seem to 
have any connection with coins or currency, os the use 
of mudra, in the sense of a coin, belongs to a later 





period. 
Maha-pilupati—Probably the chief trainer of elephants; 
Maha-purchita—Chief Priest (p. 281). 


Mshii-sindhivigrahika—This name also occurs in the Pala 


records. But the office was one of great importance 
during this period. Both Bhatta Bhavadeva and 
Adideva, his grandfather, were Sdndhivigraluka and 
Prime Minister of kings of Vanga. In the Bhawél cr. 
of Lakshmanasena, Sankaradhara, the Mahd-sdndhi- 
vigrahika of Gauda, is said to be the chief of a hundred 
mantrins (EI. xxvi. 10, 18). This officer was also 
generally the ditaka of Sena grants. 

Mahi-sarvadhikrita—p, 281. 

Maha-vyiihapati—Military officer in charge of battle-arrays 
(vyitha). 

Mandala-pati—Officer in charge of a mandala. 

Pithikivitta—Probably an officer concerned with the 
arrangement of seats in an assembly or the royal court 
according to rank and status of their occupiers. 

Purohita—Priest (p. 281). 

Sindhivigrahika—Cf, No. 13. 
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List of officials mentioned in the Rémganj cr. of Isvare- 
ghosha, and not met with in any other record in Bengal. 


Abhyantarika—p. 252. 
Angikaranika—Officer for administering oaths (f) 
Antah-pratihira—p. 282. 
Autthitdsanika—Officer in charge of arranging seats () 
Bhuktipati—Head of a Province. But “Uparika” 1s also 
mentioned separately, 
6. Dandapala—Probably the same as C. 5, 
7. Dandapinika—Cf. B. 7-9. 
§ Ekasaroka. 
0. Hattapati—p. 282. 
10. Karmakara—Was he an Officer in charge of Labour? 
11, Khadgagriha—Body-guard ? | 
12. Khandapila—Probably the same as B. 19. 
18. Kottupati—Probably the same as B. 21. 
14. Lekhaka—Scribe. 
15. Maha-balidhikaranika—p. 282. 
16. Maha-balikoshthika—p. 262. 
17. Mahi-bhogapati—Cf. B. 4. 
18. Mahd-karanidhyaksha—p. 252. 
19. Mahi-katuka. | 3 
20, Mahi-kdyastha—Chief Scribe or Clerk (Cf. B. 18). 
21. Mahi-pidamiilika—Chief Attendant () 
25. Piniyagirika—p. 282. 
94. Santakika. 
85. Sirorakshika—p. 282. 


ore oo 


25. 

26. Tadaniyuktaka—Probably the same as B. 48. 

27. Thakkura. tale' a , 
28, Vasigirika—Officer in charge of residential buildings. (?) 
29, Vriddha-dhinushka—p. 252. 
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CHAPTER XI 
SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


Tux early literary history of Bengal, to which or to parts of 
which references commence with comparatively late Vedic literature, 
is for the most part a matter for conjecture. We have seen’ thot 
in the period or periods during which the Vedie Sathhités came into 
existence, Bengal had not probably yet characterised itself as a 
political and cultural, much less as a literary, unit of the northern 
Aryan India. While the Viijasaneyi recension of the Vajerveda, in 
which the easterner Yajiavalkya plays a leading part, had its most 
probable origin in the east (Videha), it is curious that Magadha 
and Anga still serve to the Athearva-veda (vy. 22. 14) as a symbol 
of a distant land, and the more eastern provinces are never 
mentioned. We have also seen that as tein eee 
tion must have been further achieved in what is conventionally 





called the Biihinanapetiod; but one of ‘the latest of the Miia 


Brihmanas, the Satepatha, which belongs to the Viijasnneyi and 
which bears witness to much cultural activity in Videha, describes 
(xm. 8. 5) the people of the east as hostile or demoniac (dsurya). 
Similarly the eastern land of Pupdra receives disapproval in the 
Aitereya Brahmana (vn. 18) as the home of Dasyus; and im a@ 
dubious, but probably not very complimentary, passage in the 
A:tareya Aranyoka (1. 1. 1) the composite tribe of Vaigavagadha* 
receives mention in a list of tribes who were guilty of transgression. 
This tradition of the association of Vanga, along with Pundra, with 
outcast tribes is preserved as late as the Bodhdyana Dharma-siitra 
(1. 2. 14), which prescribes penances to those who visit these 
unclean lands. The imperfect Arynnisation of a greater part of 
what is known as Bengal is perhaps responsible for this attitude of 
frank dislike: and linguistic and ethonological evidences make the 
presence of Kol-Munda and Dravidian tribes in these regions highly 
probable. But it is also possible that Bengal in this period had 

culture which was not only non-Aryan but also non-Vedic, pre- 
sumably fostered by the hypothetical Outer Aryans of Grierson. 
The Midland Brahmanic culture must have taken a fairly long 





time to strike its root in the eastern soil; and the same causes a5 
rendered Magadha the probable headauiiters of the non-Vedic — 
Vriitya Aryans also made it, in later history, the starting ground ~ 


of at least two great non-Brahmanical religious systems. 
* See supra p. 7. * The question is discussed supra p. 8 
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The racial and political units of Bengal, on the other hand, are 
mentioned as quile prosperous and powerful in the Mahabharata, . 
‘n which the eastern tribes of Magadha, Anga, Vange, Pupdra, = 
Suhma and Kalinga play an important part; but there is no reference 4 
to any literary activity in these countries, The professional story- ‘ 
iellers and reciters, known as Sitas and Magadhas,’ however, to : 
whom has been ascribed the preservation of epic tales, were in all i 


east. As the man of Magnadha is par ezcellence the designation of 
a minstrel, it is not unlikely that Magadha was in epic times 
the seat of minstrelsy; and this conjecture appears to receive 
support from a reference m the Vajasaneyi-samhita (XXX. 5) to 
the symbolic sacrifice of the man of Magadha to “loud poise" 
(atikrushtaya médgadham). The man of the east, especially of 
Magadha has also been connected with the nomadic Vritya, with 
his weird dress, appearance and speech and equally weird rites 
and ceremonies, described in the Atharva-vede xv and elsewhere 3 


probability, as the latter designation also mmdrcates, people of the r i 


‘ 
. 
—— Ss ee 








but no mention is made of any kind of literary culture, ancl all that , 
we can plausibly infer from the somewhat vague and obscure 
references is that the speech of the Vratya,* though Aryan, betrayed 7 
Prakritic habits, indicating a more rapid linguistic change of the 
Indo-Aryan in the eastern provinces. That the standard language : 
was that of the North (Udichya), from which dislects of the “34 
provinces, including the East (Prichya), must have shown devia- = 
tions, is confirmed by the view of the later Vedic period, which is “is 
expressed in the Kaushitaki Braéhmana (vit. 6), that > 
“in the northern 1 “ech ia spoken ‘with greater discernment ; men, therefore, *, 
_in the orther Te eee sc eo comes trom. there, they Tike to ieekenumbs a - 
him.™ > 
Tt is no wonder, therefore, that the northerner Panini should, ej 
in his great and standard grammar, refer to the peculiarities of the “he 
© £, Washburn Hopkins, Great Epeie of India (New Haven 1920), p. SF. . 
* Létypiyana Srauta Satra, vii. 6, 28; Adtydyone frawta Stra, «xn. 4. esi . 
Un these passages see J. W. Hauer, Der Veitya (Stuttgart 1927)» pp. 7 oe ; 
tend 149 f ’ ; a fi 
iss lecaidon of. the. Vedtyas ie panccthia,, bet. sete). of thenr) proieatr ‘> 
settled in Magadha and the eastern provinces; see CHI. u. 135. A full and critical 
himimé of the Vedic texts on the Vratya problem is given: in J: W. Haner, op: St | 
Charpentier (WZKM. xxv. 353-08) finds the Rudre-Siva cult tm the Vriitya prnectices, a) 
but A. B. Keith (RAS, 1915, p.155) rejects thie hypothesis. See Hauer, ¢P- ot. a 
oan Do ave psy 22 Bathurst derek xvii. 1. 9, Cl. Weber's explanation 
in hie Indio Literature (Eng. tr London 1008), pp. Wi, Mt Ameen ot tie mf 
paseage will be found in Haver, op, cit, pp. 68, 168-72, 17" “= 
hola saad cctehyain  dili, prajtdtators. vig udyate, udetcha u eva yont : 
ichath dikshituah, yo wd tata dyachehhati tarya wi Suirashanta 1. — 
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eastern speech; and the earliest indication of some kind of literary 
activity in the east is to be presumed from his references to 
eastern grammarians. The eastern peculiarities noticed by Panini 
concern the designation of some enstern people (ii. 4. 66; iv. 1. 178; 
ty, 2, 113; vii. 3. 75) and of certain parts of the east (i. 1, Ths 
iv. 2. 76, 120, 125, 159), the formation of the names of certain 
eastern cities, villages and their inhabitants (vi. 2. 99; vii. 3. 14, 24), 
an eastern peculiarity in the name of a game (vi. 2. 74), the 
phology of enstern proper names (ii. 4, 60; iv. 1. 17; v. 3. 80), 
the desienation of tributes which may have been rendered by the 
north to the east or vice wersa (vi. 3. 10), the name of certain 
measures of weight which may have been known from eastern 
merchants (v. 4. 101) and the eastern mode of the articulation in 
grecting » person (viii. 2. 80); gry sa nae ap ie Abe ea 
direct references he makes to the views of castem yrammar 
(iit, 1.90; iti, 4. 183 iv. L. 17, 43, 160; v.. 3. 80, 94; v. 4. 101 
VWill-2. $6) an-tegard tothe ‘morphology phonetics " 
the eastern dialect. it; je clear Uist in-Phain’s Gineaste that of 
the Kaushitaki Aréhmana, the standard literary language was: still 











the dialect of the north, to which Pinim himself belonged ;' but 


his reference to the opinion of eastern grammarians also makes 
it probable that linguistie speculations in the east must haye 
acquired such a position in his time that it became necessary for 
him to take them into account. Such linguistic speculations 
dowbtless indicate the existence of a respectable body of literature 
on which they based themselves; but nothing unfortunately has 
survived, and this literature is now only a matter of surmise. It 
should also be noted that no definite denotation can be attached 
to Panini’s Prafich or Prachya. If it is equivalent to the Prasit of 
the Greek writers, it would denote preferably the people of 
Megadha; but in all probability it was a much more extensive 
term which included the peoples or provinces east of the Middle 
Country (iv, east, roughly, of Allahabad)? and would not therefore 


* ‘There is no reason to doubt the traditional assumption that Panini was a- 
forthern grammarian. R. Otto Francke’s opinion (Goettinger gelehrte Anzeigen, 


TS01, pp. 857, 975) that “in Panini’s period the Brahman people had their centres 
im the East" is negatived not only by Panini’s manner of referring to the views 


of the eastern grammarians, but also, as Paul Thiem has shown (Pinini ond the 
Veda, Allahabad 1935, p. 731), by Panini’s relation to the northern Vedic schoolg — 


end by the probability, which Weber had already considered (Indieche Studien, +. 50), 
that Panini scarcely makes any use of the Véjusaneyi-savihitd and its Bedhmanas, 
Pigini's citation of Udichya grammarians does pot invalidate this position. 

* The Vinayn references to Madhyndeda probably fix ite limits up to 
miaitele Va toalas. tet (mee infra Ch. EN) . 
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possess any particular application to Bengal. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the word Gawda in the sense of a country is already 
known to Painini’s Ash{adhydyi (v1, 2. 100), and the Gana-pitha 
(xxiv 9) mentions Vanga. 

We do not know exactly when the Aryanisation of Bengal 
took place. If Magadha received the Aryan culture and language 
long before the time of the Buddha, the disparaging references in 
the Iater Vedic literature make it likely that the Aryans of the 
east stood apart for some time from those of the west in dialect, 
customs and practices. During the domination of the Mauryas, 
who were easterners, Bengal was probably linked to the Aryan 
India of the north: but we have no record of literary activity im 
Bengal in the first few centuries of its Aryanisation. We have the 
earliest mention of Suhma and Radha in the Jaina Aydrariga Sutta?* 
which tells us that Mahavira travelled “in the pathless countries 
of the Ladhas in Vajjabhimi and Subbhabhimi™; but it 1s curious 
that no inscription of Asoka nor any early Jaina record has been 
discovered in Bengal proper. Pataiijali, after Panini, shows himself 
familiar with Pataliputra and betrays (on Pa" iv. 2. 52)? a 
greater knowledge of the political divisions of the east; for he 
mentions together Anga, Vatiga, Suhma ond Pundra. In another 
interesting passage,’ which he may have borrowed and amplified 


from YViska (ii. 2), he gives us some dialectological information 


retarding the employment of certam verbs in a peculiar sense by 
the people of the east.2 He refers also (1. 1. 1) to the usage of 
| for r, which beeame one of the mmportant characteristics of the 
later Magadhi Prakrit, but which, in his opinion, is Asura pronun- 


- In this rule Panini teaches that when the words ariehta and gauda stand 
first in «a compound, the first member has an acute accent on the final sylinhle 
before the word pura, From the preceding rule, which speaks of compounds dealing 
with a city of the eastern people, as well as from the following rule which alan 
hes on similar application, there can be no doubt that the word Gauda here 
sipmifies the name of a country. 

2 SRE. xxn. 48. Jacobi identifies Ladha with Ridha, and Subbhabhiinil 
with the country of Suhma. In the Kalpa-nitra the Joma ascelic orders aff 
named. Pupdravardhaniya, Ketivarshiya and Témraliptika (p. 288, SBE. xx0)- 

* Ed. Kielhorn, ii, p. 282. 

4 Ed. Kielhorn, i, p. 4. oak 

* Vis. dati in the sense ‘to cut” and ramhsti in the sense “to go 


former case Patafijali speaks of prichyestu, in the latter prdehga-maulhyesiv He 
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ciation, the Satapatha Bréahmana having already described the 
Prichyn as devrya. While these references to the debased speech 
of the east confirm the presumption that modifications of the 
standard language occurred carly in the eastern provinces, they add 
very little to our knowledge of the linguistic and literary activity 
in the east. the existence of which should be presumed to explam 
the grammarian’s interest. 

After severnl centuries, when the Gupta rulers came to power, 
the only definite evidence of Sanskrit culture’ is afforded by 
inseriptional records, discovered in Bengal, which give us the 
earliest instances of actual Sanskrit composition, Leaving aside the 
short early Brahmi inscription from Mahasthin, and the lithic 
record (three lines) of Chandravarman? on the Susunia Hill m 
West Bengal, we have eight short copper-plates’ which, issued by 
the local of the Gupta Emperors in North Bengal, cover im 
dates one century between 445 and 543 ap. But these brief 
‘specimens are hardly of any liternry value. It is not until we come 
Yo the 7th century A.v. that we find the high-flown Kivya-style 
jm (prose and verse employed in the epigraphic records, such, for 
instance, as displaved in the Tippera copper-plates of Lokanatha* 
or the Nidhanpur copper-plates of Bhiskaravarman.’ The 
testimony of the Chinese pilgrim, Fa-hien, however, who visited 
India in the beginning of the 4th century and spent two years at 
Tamralipli in studying and copying manuscripts, supplements the 
ruther scanty evidence of copper-plates and inscriptions.’ The 
later and tuch more extensive itinerary, in the Tth century, of 
Hiven. Tsang. who visited Pundravardhana, Kimaripa, Samatata, 
and Karnastvarna, is remarkable for its references to the love of 
learning of the people, as well as to the existence of more than 
seventy Buddhist monasteries in these Innds as seals of learnmg, 
hundreds of Deva-temples, and a large number of Nirgrantha 
ascetics.’ I-tsing, coming to India o little later, definitely states 
that he learned Sanskrit and the science of words (Sabda-vidya) 
in Tamralipti® These foreign travellers do not refer to any 








' ‘The chauyinistic attempt to approprinte Kalicdiisn to Bengal hardly nerds 
any comment. Curiously enough, it iguores the poet's not very complimentary 
references to the people of Vanga and Suhma (Raghw", rv, 93-90) who atijectly 
prosiraled themselves before the conqueror Raghu. 


* Hl. xm, 138. * See npr p. 40. . 
* Ef. xv. 301 E. * Tbid. x. 6 £ re 
* J. Legge, Record of the Avddhist Kingdoms, p, 100, 


‘ “E 
T Watters, m. 184-01. For an analysia of Hiuen Taang's remarks on tho 
© Tokakuan-f-tany. p. xxx. 
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literary activity, but they furnish definite evidence of the existence 
in this period of Sanskrit learning and culture in Bengal, 

It is necessary in this connection to notice a few works of a 
technical Sistric character, which have been credited to Bengal of 
the Gupta and post-Gupta periods: The first of these is a work 
on elephant-lore, entitled Hasty-iyurveda,’ which, after the manner 
of the Puorinas and in the form of a dialogue held m Champi 
between king Romapaida of Anga and the sage Palakapya* (or 
°kippa), gives in four sections an elaborate account of the ailments 
peculiar to elephants. This Romapiida is mentioned as the mythical 
contemporary of Dagaratha famed in the Ramayana ; and the author, 
endowed with a fictitious Kapya gotra and possibly with a fictitious 
name, is likewise a legendary figure, his father having been a sage 
and his mother a she-elephant! In 1 1. 89 and 101 a reference 
made to the hermitage of Palakipya, which is placed im the region 
where the river Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) flows from the Himalayas 
to the sea. In spite of the obviously legendary character of the 
narrator and his hearer, it is surmised that the work was redacted 
in some place in Bengal on the banks of the Brahmaputra. Since 
the device of a legendary narrator and hearer is enough 
in the Purinas, from which it is evidently borrowed, it would not 
he safe to base merely on it any chronological inference; but, a9 
high an antiquity has been claimed for the production as the 5th or 
Gth century oc. The first surmise is not unlikely; and Hiuen 
Tsang speaks of wild elephants which ravaged im herds in 
Kimaripa (Western Assam), which he takes to be the confines of 
“East India.” The date of the work is certainly earlier than that 
of Kshirasvamin, who in the ith century quotes Palakipya twice 
in his commentary on the Amara-kosa (on nm. 8. $8; m1. 3. 148) * 
and it is probable that it could not have been redacted at a very 
late period, inasmuch as the encyclopaedic Agni-purdna, some of 
whose Sistric sections have to be dated earlier than the 10th 


Ed. An, SS, No, 96, The work is also called Gaja-chikited, Gajn-vidyd, 
Goja-veidyn and Gejdyurveda. Mss. noticed in Aul-Cat, 1. Hla, 3866; 1, a, 
fee J. Jolly, Medicim, p. 14, sec. 12. 


* P. C. Bagchi (JQ. 1983, p. 201) hheliewes that the name Pata here 


signifies elephant, from Dravidian pal (elephant), while be connects -kapya 
* Haraprasid Sastri is inclined (JBORS, 1919, p. 313) to assign the we 

+ Sth of Oth century we. (Cf. Toid. 1924, p. $17) 

“ Watters, m. 186. | 
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century; tells us that its chapter on the Gaja-chikitsi* is based 
upon Palakipya’s narration to King Romapada of Anga.’ It is not 
improbable that Kalidisa alludes to Palakaipya* when he makes 
Sunandi, during the Svayamvara of Indumati (Raghu” vi. 27); 
describe the king of Anga as one “ whose elephants are trained by 
Siitra-karns.” Palakipya’s present work is written not in the form 
of Sittra but in Karika with occasional prose exposition, somewhat 
in the manner of Bharata’s Natya-ésdstra; but since Bharata has 
also been called a Muni and Siitra-kira, a similar allusion to 
Palakapya is not improbable. If this presumption is acceptable, 
then Palakapya’s treatise on clephant-science, like Bharata’s work 
on Dramaturgy. must be taken as embodying a traditional 
compendium, which was redacted in Aniga or in some place on the 
banks of the Brahmaputra, sometime before Kalidasa, in the name 
of a legendary sage, who first systematised the science, and in the 
form and diction of an ancient Sistra. The present text is an 
‘extensive compilation of 160 chapters, covering 700 pages in the 
‘printed edition, and is divided (after medical works) into four 
‘Sthainas or sections, namely, Maharoga (principal diseases, 15 
chapters), Kehudra-roga (minor diseases, 72 chapters), Salya 
(Surgery, 34 chapters) and Uttara (Therapy, Bath, Dietics cte., 
86 chapters). The science, to which Kautilya refers when he 
speaks of elephant-doctors, and which at one time must have 
possessed considerable importance in India, is now nearly lost, and 
its technicalities have become obscure: but Pilakipya’s earliest 
authoritative contribution to the subject deserves mention as 
presumably an eastern production of great interest. 

With regard to the next author, Chandragomin, who 15 
recognised as the founder of the Chandra school of Sanskrit 


i Ad 





t See De-Poetics, 1 102-4; also for the Smriti chapters see HR. C. Hasra im 
INQ. 1930, pp. 653-01. Tt is noteworthy that the available sms, of the Puripa 
are almost entirely in Bengali or Devanigari scripts, suggesting its prevalence in 
the Bengali or Devanigari aren: and the fect that the Bengali ama. are by far 
the more plentiful might indicate the eastern origin, or ot least popularity, of the 
Puriins. It is, therefore, not surprising that it should cite Palakipya. 

* Ed. An. 55. Ch, 287. =! 


Frota-khanda (second half of 12th century), Vallilasena’s Adbhuto-sdgera, Mallinitha’s 


commentary on Raghu" xvi. 3 (14th century), Viro-mitrodaya of Mitramu and 
Gragadhara-paddhati (Nos. 1563-60, 1594-09; 14th century). Bee 5S. K. De 
in D. Ro Bhandarkar Vol. p, 74, in, 3 for references. The pasmge quoted by 
‘Moallinitha occurs in the present text 1. i, 218-19. Pilukapya iv also referred to — 
| * So explained by Hemiidri, Chiritravardhann and Mallinatha. 
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grammar, we are perhaps on a firmer ground, both im respect of 
approximate date and authorship. In his Vakyapadiya (ii. 489-00) 
Bhartrihari mentions Baiji, Sauva and Haryaksha as grammarians 
who went before Chandrachirya and who by their uncritical methods 
contributed not a little to the neglect of the Mahdbhdshya of 
Patafijali. As this observation accords well with Kalhana’s account 
of the fate of the Mahdbhdshya,’ as well as with the curious legend 
recorded in a late Tibetan work? of the censure of Pataijali’s 
work by Chandragomin, it has been assumed that this Chandra- 
charya is no other than Chandragomin.’ B.Liebich who has 
recovered and edited the Chdndra-vydkerana (Sitra, Unadi and 
Dhatu-patha),* as well as its Vritti® is of opinion* that Chandra 
wrote both the text and the commentary and that he flourished 
prohably in the period between 465 and 544 a, The work is 
certainly earlier than the Ka#ikd of Jayaditya and Vamana ; for this 
commentary on Panini appropriates without acknowledgment thirty- 
five original Sitras of Chandra’s grammar, which had no parallel 


* te is noteworthy that Kalhana aley refers (i. 176) to Chandrichiirya and 
his grammar and to his reviving the study of the Mahdbhdshya, but he places 
Chandrichirya in Kashmir under Abhimanyu (¢c. Sed century an), On this: 
passage see F. Kielhorn (2A. 1v, 1875), pp. 107-6; B. Liebich, Kyira-terangiat, 

* Sumpa, Pag Sam Jon Zang, pt. i pp. 95-06. The story is reproduced in §. C, 
Vidyabhusan, Hist, of Ind. Logic, pp. 554-35. 

© Sastri-Cat. v1 (Vpakurana), preface, p. 1, does mot accept this identification. 

’ Ed. from Sanskrit sms, as well as from the Tibetan version, with full 
indices. ‘The Gana-pitha, as well as the Liigdnusisma, which 1 quoted hy 
Purushottama-deva in his Varpa-dedand (Egg-Cat. m. No. 1090/1475 a, p- 205), 
Ujjvaladatta (ed. Aufrecht, rv. 1), Servananda (on m. 6, 62) and Rayamekuta on 
Amara (R. G. Bhandarkar-Report, 1885-84, p. 465), is missing. But the Chandra 
Gona-pathe, as well aa an Upastrgo-vyilti, existe in Tibetan. A’ short 
Varna-vyitti by Chandragomin is published in Belv-Syrtems, p. 117 (App, i €f- 
JASR. 1008, pp. $40 ff. A Pardyana by Chandra is quoted by Keshirasvamin m 
hia Ksira-terangina (ed. Liebich x. 8). Liebich has given a bibliography of Chandra- 
wyikerana and its accessory literature in Nach. a. Goettingischen Gesellschaft, 1505, 
pp. 272-92], summarised in JA. 1896, pp. 109-5). 

© Ed. B Licbich. In the colophon it is called the work of Dharmadisn, but 
Liehich takes it as the name of the pupil who wrote down the master's words. 
Liebich has given a detailed study of the Vritti in. his Zir Eimfihrwng, Pt. 19 
© WZKM. xm (1899), pp. 308-15 and Das Datum Candragomins and 
Kéliddsas (Breslau 1903). The chief ground is that the sentence ajayad gupto (308. 
jarto of japto) haném in the Vritti (. 2. 81, p, 43) mentions the victory af the 
Gupte over the Hanas as an illustration of the mse of the Perfect to describe an event 
in the life-time wf the author. But the identity of Jarta or Japta, as given by manws- 

tHipt-evideace, is not clear; and the conjecture that it is = mislection for Gupta ix 
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in Panini,’ but which Kayyata distinctly repudiates as un-Papinian. 
All accounts agree that Chandragomin was a Buddhist ; and this 
is supported not only by his honorific Buddhistie titl—gomen, but 
also by the Mangala-dloka of the Vritti which pays homage to 
Sarvajiia. The Tibetan tradition docs not distinguish the gramm- 
arian Chandragomin from the philosopher Chandragomin, who wrote 
a work on Logic, entitled Nydya-siddhydloka” as well as from the 
Tantric writer of the same name! to whom thirty-six esoteric texts 
are ascribed in the Bstan-hgywr. According to this account,* he 
belonged to a Kshatriya family in Varendra,° resided for some time 
at Chandradvipa® and met the Madhyamika commentator Chandra- 


probl . Keith-Droma, p. 168, appears to think that Jorta refers to 
prince! Belvalkar (op. cit, p. 58), however, approximates Liebich's dating further to 
‘Skandagupta. 8. Livi (BEFEO. mt, 1904, pp. 58f.), relying on the mention 
Lising (Takakusn, op. cit. pp. 104, 183) of o great man named Chandra /ouan 
(official) or € who lived, like a Bodhisattva, in his time in Eas 
Andina and composed a musical play on the Vidvantara, would identify this Chandra 
with Chandragomin, As this identification is likely, it would place Chandragomio 
some time before [-tsing, although it must be admitted that the reference is not 
entirely free from doubt. Minayeff, on the other hand, believes (Lichich, Panini, 
p. 11) that Chandragomin lived as early as the beginning of the Sth century, 
N. Péi (BEFEO. 1911, p. 388, f. n. 2) places Chondragomin in the second 
half of the 7th century, while §. C. Vidyabhusan (foe. cit.) is af 
opinion that the Tibetan source (Tar. 146), in making Chandra a contemporary 
of Sila, son of Harshavardhana, would place him at about 700 ap. But this lute 
date conflicts with the accepled date of the Kdéiki, which mokes use of the 
Chindra-crammar. For o re-discussion of the whole question see Liebich, Kgin- 

1 Shown first by Kielhorn in JA. 1886, pp. 183-85: See Liehich, Konkordons 

* 8. C. Vidyabhusan, op. cit. p. 386. : 

* See below under Buddhist Tantric writers. Tiraniths has much thet is 
legendary to relate of Chandragomin and ascribes to him oa large number of hymns — 
and learned works. 

‘ Ter, 148-58 and Sumpl, loc. cit. 5. C. Vidyabhusan (loc. cif.) die 
tinguishes the logician Chandragomin from the grammarian of the same name 
and assigns « much Inter date to the former; but he would assign some of the Tantric 
Stotras to the latter, although in his Mediaeval School of Ind. Logic, pp. 121-23, 

* Ter, 148: ‘born in Varendra in the east’; CordierCat, o. 902: ‘inhabitant ~ 
of Barendi in Eastern India’; Sumpé, op. cit, pp. xci, 96, 189: ‘born in Varendra — 
modern Bengali cognomen gui. A. A. Mucdooell (JA. 1908, p. 976) thinks that 
Kashmir was Chandragomin'’s native place, but this is perhaps duc to | 
exile from Varendra. In a work of Chandra-gomin in Avtan-bgyur (Cordier, — 
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kirti at Nalanda,’ where he became a pupil of Sthiramati. Apart 
from the Tantric Vajra-yana Sidhanas mentioned above, Chandra - 
gomin is credited with some Sanskrit Stotras on Tara and Manjusri,? 
a drama called Lokdnenda® and an elegant but insipid religious 
Kavya entitled Sishya-lekha-dharma* in the form of a letter to a 
pupil. None of these productions, if they really belong to the 
grammarian Chandragomin, is of much consequence. The Chdandra- 
vydkarana, however, is a much more remarkable work, which had 
currency at one time in Kashmir, Nepal, Tibet and Ceylon. 
Although there is no material divergence nor anything original 
(excepting the thirty-five rules mentioned above), it is not a mere 
copy but an attempt at a recast and improvement upon the rules 
of Panini. As against the eight chapters of Panini, it has six 
chapters of four sections each, the matter of Pipini’s first two 
chapters being distributed over the whole book. The Sitras being 
derived from Panini, the work is in no sense un-Papimian except 
in the fact that it rearranges the rules, occasionally simplifies their 
wording, reduces and modifies the Pratyaharas, makes some changes 





op. cit. p. 362) he is expressly called Dvaipa.—For Chandradvipa, see supra p. 18. 
P. C. Bagchi (introd. to Kaula-jidna-nirnape, pp. 20-34) is inclined to think that 
Chandradvipa signifies the entire coastline, but if # is taken to refer to 4 
particular locality, he would identify it with the island of rip in the district 
of Noakhali. There is no philological difficulty in deriving the word Sandwip from 
Chandrad vipa. . 

* Tiranitha tells us (p. 155) that Chandra’s grammar superseded Chandra- 
Kirti’s Samantabhadra, a grammar composed in Slokas, and made it disappear. 

* ‘The Tard cult, to which Hiuen Tsang tefers, must have been prevalent im 
the 6th century (see G. de Blonay, Matériaux pour servir i Chistoire de la déesse 
Buddhique Tard, p. 171). Hiranonda Sastri in Origin and Cult of Tard (im 
Memoirs of the Arch. Survey of India, Calcutta 1925), thinks that the deity does 
not date further back than the Sth centery. On Chandragomin's Aryi-tard- 
natarnali-vidhi, see S. C. Vidyabhushan, Introd to (Sarvajfiamitra’s) Sragdhara-stotra 
in Boudilha-stotra-sargraha (Bibl. Ind. Calcutts 1008), p. xx. 

* Wint-Ger. mm, pp. 18%, 390; Keith-drama, p. 168. The drama is known 


bk 


only in the ‘Tibetan version in Belam-hpyar. It is» Buddhint work dranaticing. 


by A. Ivannaski It ia said to have been written to a prions Ratnakirti rth to 
metres, whose chief theme-is the misery of existence, written: in the artificial | a re 
style. Tt contains m verse which ia ascribed to Chandragomin in Vallabbede papanchin 
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in the terminology, distributes the Samjfiiis and altogether omits, aS 
most Buddhist. writers do, the Vedic rules.’ Its want of any 
striking originality or independence, however, must have proved — 
fatal, and the system almost disappeared in the later history of 
Sanskrit grammar. 4 

With regard to the next important work, considerable doubt 5 


thas been raised about its authorship, but its place of origin is 
generally admitted. This is the philosophical work of 215 memorial 
verses, which is known as the Gaudapdda-harika,” but which was 
probably entitled Agama-séstra. Tt is ascribed to Gaudapida, who 
is sid to have been the pupil of Suka and teacher's teacher 
(Perama-guru) of the great Sankara, and whose name or more 
probably descriptive title indicates that he belonged to Gauds. 
Max Walleser’ attempts to destroy the individuality of Gaudapida 
and establish that the Kanid belongs to a Gaude school of sees 
hy adducing a passage from the Naishkarmya-siddhi (rv. 414)* of 
Suresvara, where two stanzas from the Gaudapeda havik and one 
from Sankara's Upadesa-sdhasri are respectively mentioned 3 
uttered by the Gaudas and Drividas. But since the latter reference 
(the plural being honorific) is to an individual author, Sankara, 
who was Sureévara'’s own teacher, we should normally expect that 
the other reference is also similarly to an individual author. The 
consideration of the problem falls outside our scope; but we may 
state that even if the authenticity of the tradition which connects 
Gaudapida with Satkara is questioned? there cannot be much 
doubt regarding the personality of the author who, also cited as 








* In the matter of the Dhitu-patha, Chandra agrees pretty closely with 
Panini, classifying the roots similarly into ten groups: but within the classes he 
groups them according to the voiees of verbs. Liebich points out the interesting ~ 
fact thet the Dhitu-pitha of the Kittantro is in reality thet of the Chindra system 

Ba modified by Durgasirnha, the genuine Katantra Dhatu-patha being preserved 
petlbepe Tibetan and Jost in Sanskrit. The Unadi words are disposed of in three 
hooks by Chandra independently of Pinini, the suffixes being arranged according 
to their final letter, and the words being sometimes derived in a different way. “ 

" Fd. An, SS., No. 10, Poona 1011, 

*. Iq: Die alteve Vadiatnc pou i: Gat, (On this question se L. D. Barnett — 
in JRAS. 1910, p. 1361 £; L. de la Vallée Poussin in JRAS, 1910, p. 184; H. Jacobi 
in JAOS, 1915, p. 52 note; Keith in JRAS. 1916, p. s77f: 8. K. Belvalkor © 

Bhandarkar Comm. Volume (Poona 1017) p. 171 f,-in ABORI, -v. 133f, in his = 
Hist. of Ind. Philosophy, om. 98-7 and in his Bar Mallik Lectures on Vedanta, 
Pr i p. 1890. “s 
© Ed. BSS. (2nd. ed.), pp. 192-03. 

"In his Arahmo-vitro-bhashyo (i. 4, 14=iii, 16; i, 1, Oi, 16), Saikera — 

quotes the Adrikad without the mention of Gaurapsia's name, byearnpey? to him = 
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Gaudacharya, probably belonged to Gauda. It is not necessary here 
to enter into the question of the relation of the Kaériké to the 
Méndikya Upanishad,' nor into its philosophical doctrine? which 
‘; a curious blend of pre-Sankara Vedanta and Madhyamika Sinya- 
vida -* but since the work is said to have been actually quoted by 
some early commentators of the Madhyamika school (c. 750 ab.) 
its comparative antiquity is established. The work consists of four 
parts of varying length, called respectively Agama (29 verses). 
Vaitathya (38 verses), Advaita (48 verses) and Alata-Sinti 
(100 verses). It has been shown that the fourth section, im 
particular, the authorship of which has sometimes been questioned, 


‘s indebted to early Buddhistie philosophical works for its words, 
the early prevalence of 


arguments and images ;* and, considering 
Buddhistic schools in Bengal this is not surprising. GaudapAda is 
also credited with the authorship of commentaries, respectively om 
lévarakrishna’s Sdmkhya-karika® and the Uttara-gitd ;7 but while 
the latter work is of no great merit, the former appears to be 
largely based cither upon the earlier Mathara-vyitt: or upon an 


the commentary on the Svetdsontara Upanishad (ed. An. SS, iL 8, p. 90), Sankarws 
authorship of which is not beyond question, the commentator cites his predecessor 
as Suka-dishya Gaudapadichirya. Satkers’s commentary on the Narild itself has 
not been sccepted as authentic (see V. Bhatt AV, mm PL om Mis 
M. Woalleser, op. cit. p. 54, fn.). . 

* See V, Bhattacharya (who contends that the Upanishad is based on the 
Kariht) in PTOC. nv. 4990. and in THQ. 1095, pp. 1108 and 205ff; A. 
Venkatasubbinh (who thinks that the work consisted of ‘more than four section 
in JA. ur 191 ff, and in THQ. 1995, pp. 788M, and 5. K- Belvalkar in the 
works cited. | 

S For which sec V, S. Sukthanker in W2KAf. xxn. (1908). PP 187 8; 
H. Jacobi, JAOS. xxx (1015), pp. 52-54; DG-PAil, 1 q2at, R-Phl. 1. 628. 

F Rathakrahnan would sum wp by ying that the Karki @ attempt 
to combine the whole negative logic of the Madhyamiks with the positive bem est 
of the Upanishads” (Ibid. p. 465). 

‘ So in Bely.-Phi. 1, 96 (no reference) and Bely.-Lect. a 
his commentator Kamalaéilaare mentioned, but no references are given). 
© See L. de In Vallée Poussin, foc, cit; H. Jacob, lox. cit; discussed in 
detail by V. Bhattacharya in the works cited sbove. The influence ia #0 great 
that DG.-Phil, op. cit. p. 423, thinks that the author “was possibly = 
Keith-Lit, p. 476 units Buddhist influence, but believes that the ideas were 
Se tah tema G on ee “H. H, Wilenn, OTF... along with 
Colebrooke's Trane, of the Kirikke; also tet: Setiohy Chance: Banerji Pate. i (ot 
pub), Caleutta 1808—This work was, probably Mer ia “ined | 
Alberun?s India, 1 192; 1. 260 71.) as the ; of « Ganga berm 

‘ eee The ‘Dacca ua sens. of the work (Nos. 4504, 558e) 
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unknown source which Mathara also utilised.’ The hypothesis of 
two Gandapidas has also been advanced; but there is nothing m 
these two commentaries which militates against their traditional 
ascription to the author of the Kanha. 

Even though the literary remains of Bengal, described above, 
in the centuries preceding the advent of the Pala dynasty, are 
insufficient and uncertain, we come, for the first time, in the 
Leginning of the 7th century, across distinct references to the 
literary diction of the Gaudas. Banabhatta informs us in a well 


known verse :* 


In the North there is mostly play upon words (Slesha)” in the West it @ 
only the sense (Arthe), in the South it is poetien! fancy (Utpreksha), in the 
Gaudas there is pomp of syllables (Akshorn<lambara). 

This apparently disparaging observation regarding the Gaudas is 
explained by the suggestion that it reflects a partisan spirit on the 
part of the court-poet of Harshavardhana, which is also clear from 
the feeling which he displays towards his patron’s rival, the unnamed 
but much maligned king of Gauda, But the explanation does not 
hecome convincing when we consider that in this verse Banabhatta 
is stating that poets of the four quarters of India respectively affect 
only a few peculiar literary excellences, and not all, some putting 
stress on sound, some on sense, some on both, while others indulge 
in a play of fancy ; for m the next verse he regrets that it is difficult 


to find in one place all that are, in his opinion, desirable excellences: 


of the Kavya, The position has been often misunderstood, but the 
view we have taken will be clear if we consider the references to 
the Gauda Marga or Gaudi Riti, which are found in the polemic 
poctics of Bhimaha and Dandm, and which show that at least in 


the 7th and 8th centuries* the Gaudi Riti in its proper form was: 


regarded as a distinct and original achievement in the sphere of 
literary diction. Along with the Vaidarbhi, the Gaudi figures as 
one of the two most important modes of poetic expression, although 
the theorists are not agreed on the question of their relative 
superiority. While Bhimaha (i. 81-32) is impatient with the conven- 
tional distinction and preference of the Vaidarbhi and declares his 


| BR. Garhe, Sémkhya Philwophie (8nd ed.) : Belvalkar in Bhandarkar Comm. 
Volume, p. 171 and BelvLeet. p. 188; Keith, Sdmkhya System, pp. 60-70, 
* HNC. introductory verse 7. 


* Set V. Raghavan in Anppwawomi Sastri Comm. Vol, pp. 80-00 and 


NIA. 1. 214. : 
“ $3. P. Bhattacharya, The Gawdi Riti in Theory and Practice (1HQ, 1027, 
p. 578) 


On the dates of Bhimaha and Dandin see De-Postics, 1 48 f, 08 1. 
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opinion that in its proper form the Gandiya diction is even superior, 
Dandin shows a decided partiality for the Vaidarbha Marga and 
a mild aversion to the Gauda. But taking the Vaidarbhi as the 
standard, in which are to be found the essential poctical excellences 
of a good diction, Dandin believes that the Gaudi is an easily 
distinguishable (prasphutdntara) mode of expression, which, how- 
ever, often presents a different aspect,’ the conception of the Gandas 
about the essentials of a diction being apparently different from 
that of the Vaidarbhas. The opinion of the theorists, therefore, 
seems to be that the ideals of composition differed fundamentally 
in these two types of literary production, the Vaidarbhi demanding 
the correct and classical manner and the Gaudi preferring the fervid 
and the grandiose. Dandin makes it clear that the Gaudas thereby 
often lose themselves in bombast and prolixity, If Banabhatta 
singles out verbal bombast (akshara-dambara) in the Gaudas, 
Davdin likewise speaks of a kind of ‘ mental bombast’ and cumbrous 
ortiamentation when he uses the terms artha-dambara and alambdra- 
dambara in this connexion. Even if their personal preference 
betrayed disapproval, they had still to take the mode of the Gaudas 
into account, presumably because it had attamed a commendable 
position and found favour in an equal degree with « class of writers 
and readers, It seems, therefore, that even long before Bapabhatta 
and Dandin, the Gaudas exhibited a distinctive literary diction of 
their own? which, side by side with the widely accepted Vaidarbhi, 
had an established tradition incapablé of being completely ignored. 
Just as Bengal strove politically in these centuries against the 
constant aggression of Magadha, Thanesvar and Kashmir to maintain 
its independence, it attempted in the literary sphere to withstand 
the domination of the almost universally accepted Vaidarbha mode 
of expression and succeeded in establishing its originality. 





1 Dandin uses the term = tiporyoya, which docs not mean carperifya oF 
contrariety (as the Hridoyasgama commentary takes it), but anyathdtea oF 
divergence. On this sce IH@. cited above, and Prakash Ch. Lahiri in IHQ. vm. 
(1981), p. 50 f. 

«Tn the absence of proper data it is impossible to determine when the 
distinction between Vaidarbha and Gauda modes was first recognised. HH. Jacobi 
(Mahdrashiri, p xvi f) suggests that the simpler Vaidarbha style was = reaction 
against the older and mére elaborite Gatyla style and onme into exivtenice probably 
in the Srd century ap. Tt is posible to argue, on the contrary, that the Guuda 
style, which anerts’ ited? more and more in the later Kivya, was Beclf a aymbel 


of further development, exhibiting a tendency to greater elaboration. Both the 





weny of the rhetorians makes it probable that both the 
in hin Ndjya-ddstra (ed. Grosset, vi. 28) speaks of four dramatic modes or 
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These references are important in our literary history because 
they supply undeniable evidence that by the 7th and Sth centuries 
there must have grown up in Bengal a Sanskrit culture which 
attained such importance as necessitated the recognition of its 
characteristic method of expression. Apart from the lucubrations 
of Bhamaha and Dandin, Vamana in the 9th century expressly 
states’ that the discussion is not academic, but that the names of ‘ 
the recognised literary dictions were derived from the fact that the 
particular diction was prevalent in the particular locality" It i 
probable, therefore, that the theory of diction arose, even before 
Dandin and Vamana who tacitly accept it, from an empirical 
analysis of the prevailing peculiarities of literary expression im 
different localities, This would furnish enough ground for the f 
inference of a lost Gauda literature, which received recognition from =~ 
the theorists, but o over the merits of which they entertained an honest 
difference of « In the following centuries, however, the much 
eriticised Gaudi Riti must have overstepped its geographical limils ; 
and, haying been found even in non-Gauda works, it became in later 
Poetics a generic name for a particular kind of pompous. diction, 
abounding in alliteration and long compounds; and as such, it 
deeidedly declined in the favour of the theorists.* . 

When we come to the 10th and 11th centuries, the evidence “7 
becomes more definite that not only Sanskrit culture but also . 
Sanskrit literature, both Brahmanical and Buddhistic, flourished im 
Bengal, although their contribution is still not sufficiently extensive 
nor outstanding. We have a larger number of more elaborate 
inscriptional panegyrics in Sanskrit, from the 9th century ao. which 
are creditable compositions; but they display the ordinary charac- 
teristics of North Indian Praéastis of a similar nature, and do not 


Pravrittis, onmely, Avanti, Pafchila-madhyami, Dakshinatya and Oxlra-Migndhi. 
the last of which is expressly stated to have been employed in the eastern provinces, 
including Atiga, Varga, Pamdra and Nepaila (xiv. 45-47), there being no special 
Gaudl Pravyitti. 

* Kavyilambire-nitra-vpith i. 2 10. 

* Se alo Kuntaka (end of the 10th century) in his Vokroki-jivila 
(ed. &. K. De), 2nd ed, p. 45. 

* Tt is curious that at the end of the 10th century Rajaé& who 
recognises but does not appear to show much sdmimtion for the composition of 
the Gaudas in his Advya-mimdted, makes Migudhi take the place of they 
Getnli in the enumeration of the Rite in his Kerpora ofa 
ithe 23th cestury follows him: fo ‘mectioning’ the DMigedht slong with Gaudi? 
although be regorda the former as o Khande-riti, But the Magadhi as a separoie = 
Titi did not have much recognition: it came into existence through the 
scholastic seal for distinctions displayed by later writers, which led to a constant 
Ren: Of ths pater al Blarary: soniey ot Sepenent. 
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call for special remarks as literary productions. Some of these 
epigraphic records, however, give us interesting glimpses into the 
assiduous culture of Sanskrit by persons who were not professional 
echolars or men of letters, but highly placed officials and politicians. 
The Badal Pillar inscription of the time of Narfiyanapala,' for 
instance, gives us a vivid account of the scholarly attainments of 
one of the minister families of the Pala kings, which receives special 
commendation for its knowledge of Vedic literature. In this family 
Darbhapani, who was the minister of Devapala, and his grandson 
Kedaramiéra, who also held the same position, are said to have 
mastered the four Vidyis; while Kedira’s son Guravamiéra acquired 
proficiency in the Vedas, Agamas, Niti, and Jyotisha, and distin- 
gvished himself by his exposition of the Vedic works, The Bangarh 
copper-plate Grant? of Mahipala 1 mentions the study of Vajasaney! 
Samhita, Mimarnsai, Vyakarana and Tarka, while proficiency in Veda, 
Vedinta and Pramina, and in the Kauthuma recension of the 
Samaveda, is referred to in the Monghyr copper-plate’ of Devapala, 
Amgachhi copper-plate of Vigrahapila* and the Manahali copper- 
plate’ of Madanapila. The colophon to the Hanr-chanta Kavya 
of Chaturbhuja mentions the Varendra Brahmans of the time of 
Dharmapala as experts in Sruti, Smriti, Purina, Vyikaraya and 
Kavya. Similar references occur In other inscriptions of the Palas 
and those of contemporary dynasties. The most interesting record, 
however, of the political, literary and scholarly attainments of 
striking personality is to be found im the Praéasti® of Bhatia 
Bhavadeva of Balavalabhi, who flourished under Harivarman. 

These indications of cultural activity, however, are not fully 
horne out by the actual literary remains of this period ; for, ape 
from Buddhistic Tantric writings, the hterature which has survived 
is scanty and inadequate: In the sphere of poetical and dramatic 
literature, however, some of the well-known classical works have 


been claimed for Bengal, but the proofs adduced in support of such 





claims are slender and uncertain” The assumption, for mstance, 
* GL, 7. * Jbid. 91. * [hid, 30. 
+ Ei xe, ins. Figgas 
“2 vane: corription, El, % 908; JB. 8% for other 
“Tn the Bhovanesvara inscription, © vi. vag SY 


inseriptional references to Sanskrit studies in Bengal sec 


(Calcutta on, 1930—1082 an.). Oe x 
— * Those who put forward such theories, without much justiGestion, oftes 
forget that the onus of proof lies an. them who. make these ssumptions 


eo JASE. 1950, PP @41-445, 
30 
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that the Mudrd-rikahasa of Visikhadatta is a Bengal work is purely 
gratuitous and hypothetical, A Bengal tradition of doubtful value, 
again, would credit Bhatia Narayana, author of the Veni-samhdra, 
to Bengal ; for he is alleged to be one of the five Kanauj Brahmanpas 
brought to Bengal by Adisaira. Unless corroborated by independent 
evidence these traditions of Bengal match-makers and panegyrists 
of big families are hardly of much value for historical purposes, 
particularly for events of comparatively early times.’ There is no 
satisfactory evidence, again, to identify Murin, son of Vardha- 
mananka of the Maudgalya-gotra and Tantumati, and author of 
the Anargha-rdghava? with the Murari, who is given as one of 
the progenitors of the Bengal Vaidika Brahmans. Equally uncertam 
+s the similar tradition which connects Sriharsha, son of Srihira and 
Mamalla-devi and author of the Naishadha-charita,® with Bengal ; 
for Sriharsha of the Bengal genealogists is described as the son of 
Medhatithi or Tithimedha! This last claim has been argued* at 
some length, but the evidence is not conclusive. Some plausibility 
is afforded by the reference (vii. 110) to a Pragasti which the poct 














. : a 2 


* Ch Ch, xv, Appendix 1. 

* Of Murari’s place of origin and activity nothing is known; but he 
mentions Mahishmall as the seat of the Kalachuris. See Keith-Drama, pp. 225-20, 

© There are numerous editions with the different commentaries; (1) with 
the Prabiéa of Niriyann (NSP). (2) with the Jindtw of Mallinfitha, ed 
Jivanandsa Vidyasagar, 2 Vol, Calcutta 1875, 1876; also ed. in parts, Pts. Ea 
(eantos i-xii), Trichur 1924, 1920. (3) with the commentaries of Nariyana, 
Pharatamaltikea and Vashéivadana (Cantos i-iii), ed. Nityasvarup Brahmachan = 
Calcutta we, 1320 (—1920 av). (4) The Bibl. Ind. ed. (Calcutta 1890, 1855), — 
ia in two parts: the first part contains cantos i-xi with Premachandra Tarkavagiia's 
commentary, aud the second part, edited by E. Boer, contains cantoa xii-xuil, 
with Nariyana’s commentary. The English translation by K. K. Handiqui 
(Lahore 1034) gives notes and extracts from several published commentaries. 

' SBS. ou. pp. 150-04. See also IC. mm. 576-79. Srihersha'’s Bengnl origin 
need not follow, as Niriyana in his commentary thinks, from his use (xiv. 51) 
of the word wlilu as an suspicious sound made by women on festive occasions, | 
Apurt from the fact that the word appears to be os old as the Chhindogyt — 
Upowishad (ii. 19. 8), K. K. Handiqui (op. cit. pp. 541-42) has shown that it i@ 























not an exclusively Bengali custom, being found in writers who had no connection” 


word in connection with SIti’s marringe (ji. 55), but his Maithili commentator 
Ruchipati Upadhyay, explains it as a South Indian custom, The Southerner 
Malliniths, on the other hand, believes it to be a Northern custom! Similar 
remarks apply to the reference (xv. 43) to the custom of wearing conch-bangle, which — 
is also mentioned in the Makdbharata (Vinita xi. 1) and the Kédambari The— 
of the three sibilants, the two musals , 9, ba and va, ya and ja ma sounds Of 
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ss said to have composed for some unnamed king of Gauda, but 


we also learn that he was patronised by the king of Kanyakubja 
(xxii. 26) and that his work received the approval of the Kashmirian 
scholars (xvi. 181). The king of Kanyakubj hos been identified 
with Jayachandra of Kanauj, who flourished in the second half of 
the 12th century2 Sriharsha claims originality for his work 
(viii. 109) as that of “a traveller on a path unseen by the race of 
poets”; but as a poem his work displays more learning than real 
poctry. An elaborate and pedantic production of twenty-two cantos, 
it spins* out and embellishes only a part of the simple and attrac- 
tive epic story of Nala and Damayanti out of all recognition ; but 
the concern of the undoubtedly talented master of diction and metre 
is not so much with the poetic possibilities of the theme, as with 
the display of his own skill and learning so characteristic of later 
decadent poets. The work has been regarded as one of the five 


‘ Zt is curious that this reference to the appreciation by Kashmirian acholnrs 

is found, not in its proper place at the end of the work but at the end of eanto xvi. 
Tt is also puseling that both the poem Naishadha-charita ond the philosophical 
hande-Lhddya appear to refer to each other, leading to the 





which are placed, in a seattered way, at the end of each canto, is therefore, open 
to considerable doubt; but it is possible that they embody a tradition the value 
af which need nat be entirely rejected even on the supposition of their being spurious. 
We learn from these verses that &rtharsha was also the author of a Champé called 
Nova-nthasdvike-charita (xxii, 22), a Sthairya vie are (iv, 123), ear 
Araova-varnana ix, 160), a Siva-inkti-nide (xvii. 154), 4 Chhinda-prasarti 
(avii, 299) and a Se-vijeya-pradosti (v, 188). The punning reference to. the 
Khondana-khenda-khadya is apparently justified by the express declaration (x. 197) 
of “untivalied labours fo the science of loge, as well as by the: cal 
digression in canto xvii, A Inte (and probably Bengal) commentator, Gopinatha 
Acharya, believes (R. L. Mitra, Notices, iv. 212) in hix Harsha-hyidaya commen Sty 
on the Naishodha" that the Pijaya-pradasti mentioned abave is in praise of King 
Vijayasena of Bengal: but Chindu Pandita and other commentators, as well “as 
Rajagekhorn Sri in his Prabandhe-chintameni (1948 an), make Sriharsha 8 
protégé of Jayachandra of Kansuj (Supra, p. 215). 

* G. Biibler in IBRAS. 1871, p. S14; 1873, pp. 270-87, This date has 
been questioned, see R. P. Chanda in JA: xtat. 83 f, sdf Ch. D. BR. Bhandarkar 
in 2A. 1013, pp. 83-84; N. N. Dasgupta in Ic... p. 570. 

" ‘The contents of cantos vi, Vil, xv, ™it-xull, 0s 
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traditional Mahakivyas and has been favoured by a section of 
learned Indian opinion,’ but it would be an acquisition of dubious 
value to Bengal if its Bengal origin were finally proved. 

The problem is more difficult with regard to the Chanda- 
kausika? of Kshemifvara on account of the meagreness and 
uncertainty of the data for a definite conclusion regarding its place ‘ 
of origin. The drama deals in five acts with the Markandeyo- 
purdna legend of Hariéchandra and Visvimitra, but there 1s hardly 
anything distinctive in its style and treatment. The play works 
out the effect of the curse of the irascible sage Visvamitra upon the 
upright king Harischandra, who unwittingly offended him, and 
describes the loss of his kingdom, wife and child, and the ultimate 
restorntion of everything to the satisfaction of all. There is some 
interest in the idea of trial of character by suffering, but the piling 
up of disasters as an atonement of what appears to be an innocent 
offence unnecessarily prolongs the agony, and the divine interven- . 
tion at the end is dramatically too flat. The story lacks dramatic 
quality and improves very little by the poor execution and mediocre | 
poetry of Kshemiévara. A verse in the Prologue states that the 

work was composed and produced at the court of Mahipala, 
| 


: 














Haraprasiida Sastri® is inclined to identify the dramatist's patron 
with Mahipala of Bengal, chiefly on the ground that the king = 
eaid in the drama to have driven away the Karnitakas, who, m © 
Sastri’s opinion, were the invading armies of Rajendra Chola 1 m : 

| 





10234 or the Karnatas who came in the train of the Chedi kings 
at a later time. If this were so, then Kshemiévara’s place of 
activity would be Bengal; and it is noteworthy in this connection 
that the two oldest complete plam-leaf manuscripts of the drama, 


© Making ollowanece for artificiality and dubious literary taste, there  are,. 
however, forceful passages, ¢g., the description of ‘the personified vires in canta : 
xvii, of the moon-tise in canto xxi, of the five Nalat in canto xiii, and the 
treatment of Nola's character in its emotional conflict in canto ix. . 
* Ed. Jaganmohan Tarkilarhkir, Caleutta 1867; also ed. Jivinands Vidyie 
sagarn, Calcutta 1884; ed. in litho wa. form, by Krishna Sastri, Gurjara Press a 
Bombay 1860. Trs. into German under the tithe Kawéikas Zorn by Ludwig Fritae, % 
Leipaig 1883—The name of the author is sometimes confused with the Kashmiriat ~~ 
Kehemendrs. Kesbemlévara, who designates himself as Aryn, does not mention the 
none of his father, but his grandfather is named Vijaraprakoshtha. ae 
* Sastri-Cat. v1. No. 914; 8. K. Aiyangar in AJV. m. 5504.; PB. 73; Bl” 
1, 251-52; J, C. Ghosh in IC. 1. 354-56; but see K. A, Nilukanta Sastri in JOR. 
101-66 and IC. om. 797-09. 
* ‘This is contested by S. K. Aiyangnr, op, cit. pp. 659/, to which RB. D. 
Banerji replies in JBORS. xtv. 5121 See Nilakanta Sastri in the articles cited — 
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dated respectively in av. 1250 and 1987, are preserved in Nepal." 
On the other hand, Pischel believes” Kshemiavara’s patron to be 
the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler Mahipala 1 of Mahodayn (—Kanya- 
kubja) under whom Rajaéekhara wrote his Bala-bharata (i. 7) and 
whom Fleet? identifies with the Mahipala of the Asni inscription, 
dated in 917 av. Kshemisvara’s assertion of his patron’s victory 
over the Karnitas is explamed as the courtier’s version of the 
contest with the Rashtrakita Indra m, who for his part claims 
victory over Mahodaya.‘ Kshemisvara was also the author of 
another drama, Naishadhananda,* which deals in seven acts t 
the story of Nala. | | 
A similar uncertainly attaches to the Kichaka-vadha* of 
Nitivarman which may have been composed in Bengal or m the 
adjoining territory of Kalinga.’ It is a short artificial poem m 
five cantos (177 verses), which deals with the well-known episode 
of the Virita-parvan of the Mahabhdrata; but the simple and 
vigorous story of the epic is transformed into a pedantic means for 
the display of the author's skill and learning in the manipulation 
of the language, for the ingenious use of double meanings (Slesha) 
and clever chimings (Yamake) - The work, however, 1s singular m 
the attempt it makes to include both Slesha (canto iti) and Yamaka 


2 Now in the collection of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Caleutte (Sastei- 
Ca! Nos, $915 and 5916), Other known, but aratively modern, asa, are noticed 
in the same Catalogue, aa well ns in the Descriptive Cat. of the Calcutta Pe 
College, v1. nos. 922-23, pp. 194-5 (three MSs in Devaniigari), and in P,P. 
Sastri's Tanjore Catalogue, VIM. Srirangam 1050, pp- 4990-04—Burnell’s Clasnfied 


Index, mm. 1 (three a083.) ; Deseriptive Cat. af Govt. Collechon m Bhandarkar 
O. R. Institute, x1v. pp. 77-82 (Give MSS. in Devan ). 

© Goettingische gelehrte Anarigen, 1833, p- 1217 f. 3 

© JA, xxv. 175-78. For the identifiestion of Mahipala 7 | i na 

+ See Sten Konow, Indische Drama, p. 87; P. Peters’. Second. Report, p. S's 
R. G. Bhandarkur, Report 1507, p- M1; aqsaligre He 239. —The only Alaikara 
work which cites the Chonda-hawtika & t ahtye spate it yids: 
probably to Orissw in the fret half of the 14th century (See De-Postics.. nan 
* xe. dated in 1611 av; noticed in- Peterson, Three Reports, pp. $4042, 7 
extracts: but no personal account of the author is found in the work. - = 

" Fd. &. K. De, with the iometer F gp Ey: and with extracts 
from the commentary of Sarvinanda-nign, /7l'*: Dont. Bhs 

* In two svt of doubtful interpretation: (1. #1; 47), the author refers to 
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this metrical summary of Bina’s prose romance describes one of 
his ancestors as a Gauda; but the evidence is obviously not con- 
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(cantos tii, iv-v) in its.scope; and it is the only Kavya, s far 
known, which fulfils the rhetorician’s dictum about the Asis-prelude, 
As an early example of this type of Sanskrit composition, it shows 
considerable talent; and it is no wonder that it is quoted by a 
large number of grammarians, rhetoricians and lexicographers. One | 
of the earliest of such quotations 1s made by Nami-sidhu, who ‘ 
wrote his commentary on Rudrata’s Kévydlankdra im 1069 ab 
Nothing is known of the author, Nitivarman, except that he lived ) 
in the court of an otherwise unknown prince who might have ruled 
jn Bengal or in Kalinga. 

The only writer who can be definitely assigned to Bengal is 
Gauda Abhinanda, who is known to us from stray quotations of his 
verses in the Sanskrit Anthology of Sarigadhara ;* but the question 
of his date and identity is not free from difficulty. He has been 
identified with Abhinanda, son of Jayanta and author of the 
‘Kadambari-kathd-sdra® on the ground chiefly that the author of 











elusive, and none of the anthology verses ascribed to Abhinanda or 
Gauda Abhinanda is traceable in this work. There 1s, however, no 
chronological obstacle in the way of the proposed identification. 
The author of the “Kathd-sdra informs us that his fifth ancestor, ; 
Ssktisvamin, flourished under Muktapida of the Karkota dynasty ~ 
of Kashmir towards the end of the 7th and the first half of the 
sth century: and as the poet Abhinanda, son of Jayanta, is mentioned ‘ 
and quoted by the Kashmirian Abhinavagupta’ towards the end 








' For other early writers who quote this work, sec 5. K. De, intred, to © 
the above edition. 5 


® The Sanigadhorc-paddhati (dated about 1965 ax.) quotes twice (Noa. 1000, 
$485, the former verse assiened to Subbditign in the Sedubti-larpdurita iv. 54) 
Ganda Abhinanda; but it also quotes an Abhinsanda (Nos. 3763, 3017) without = 
the descriptive title. An Abhinanda, and not Gauda Abhinanda, is quoted five — 
times (Nos. 75, 190, 313, 919, 447) in the Aavindra-vachona", twenty-two times 
in. the Sodukti", six times in the Sakti-neltiveli of Jalhana (of which two verses 
are tracesble in the Rdme-cherifa ii. 08, 09) ond once in the Padydvali (No. 149). 
Fragments of Abhinanda’s verses are also quoted by Ujjvaladntta (on Unidi-itre 
i. @ 48; fi 108; iv. 117), who refers to Abhinanda’s description of the Vindhya 
Till, and by Rayamukuta (on Amar i 1. 7; ii & 4, 10). For a résumé of 
these passages see F. W. Thomas, Ratadnceahans®; pe. 20-22. a 

* Ed. Kaivynmila, *4 NSP. 1800. =" 

* For o His ‘sion of the question wee 8. EK. De, Padpteall, pp. 158-06. ao 








igipta's Lockers, the work i “ateribed to Bhatta Jaynntaka, but the India 


wm (No. 1008 1185), which we contnlted, suis jt to Abhinanda; on a 


 Sheeapenet Rahaman preg ames te ag asl 5 He wots 








x1.] Ramacharita $11 


of 10th century, his date may be fixed at about the first half of 
the 9th century. The Abhinanda of the Anthologies could not have 
been of a much later date, having been quoted in the Kavindra- 
pachana-samuchehaya' which cannot be assigned to a period later 
than the 10th century but it is not clear if Abhinanda is 
identical with Gauda Abhinanda, who is cited (along with Abhinanda 
without the descriptive term Gauda) in the Sdrnigadhara-paddhati 

Perhaps the only Kavya of this period, the Bengal origin of 
which is known with certainty, is the Ramacharita* of Sandhyakara- 
nandin, a curious but important work which belongs to the class 
of the so-called historical Kavya. By means of constant play upon 
words (Slesha) and splitting up of word-units in different ways, 
sustained throughout in its 220 Aryii verses, it gives in four chapters, 
after the manner of Kavirija’s Raghava-pandaviya, the story of 
the Ramayana, on the one hand, and the history of Rimapala of 
the Pala dynasty, on the other, Each verse of the text has, there- 
fore, a twofold application; but while the epic application is not 
dificult to make out, the local and contemporary allusions to 
Raimapala’s exploits require elucidation, The Sanskrit commentary, 
which accompanies the text and which is not composed by the 
author himself, explains the historical details, but unfortunately 
it ends abruptly with ii. 85. There is a Kavi-prasasti at the end of 
the work, which informs us that the author was the son of Prajapati- 
nandin and grandson of Pinika-nandin and belonged to Pundra- 
vardhana in Varendra. Prajapati was a Sandhivigrahika of the 
royal court of Ramapala; and from the last verse of the text it is 
probable that the work was completed in the reign of Madanapala, 
son of Ramapila and third in succession from him. As already 








Kshemendra informs ua (iii, 29) that Abhinanda was fond of the Auushtubh metre, 
in which, for the most part, the “Aathd-edra is cor 
2 F W. Thomas, loc. cit. would identify this J 
of the *Kathé-eara, as well as with Gauja Abbinanda, but no evidence © 
= On Abhinanda see Aufrecht, ZDMG, xxvm. 6, 7; G. Bilbler, 





a 


author of Reimackarita (GOS, no, xuvt), who describes himsdlf ms the fon 
Satinanda, and probobly slso from Abhinava-pandita, also 2 Gans, ig 
vn cix Prakarapas and fortysin Sargas ia noticed i 


Weber (Berlin Cat.. No. 6#8) und who is described in the eolophon to the work 


rod ea tear RE verges alii NPE: acme ae fueiacharile | kes 0 
ty con yh tt eat ty tH 
patron Yuvaraja Haravarshe, son of Vikranalila, with Devapéla, son of Diarmephs, 


is, withont turther evidence, highly problematic. On this point see supra pp. 122-24. 


* Supra p. 160, tn. 1. * RC! p. vi. 
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noted above, the main theme of the poem is an account of o 
suecessful revolution in North Bengal, the murder of Mahipala nm, 

eccupation of Varendra by the rebels, and the restoration of 
Ramapala, Mahipila’s youngest brother, to his paternal kingdom; 
but the story is continued even after the death of Ramapala and 
coneludes with some allusions to Madanapala’s reign. Aso chronicle 
of almost contemporary events, of which the author must have 
possessed a direct knowledge, it possesses considerable importance for 
reconstructing the lost history of this period. The author, calling 
himself Kalikila-Valmiki, tells us that he is not only a poet well 
versed in the art of rhetoric but also a great linguist. The skill he 
shows in the manipulation of words in a difficult metre, which, 
however, is possible only in an accommodating language like Sanskrit, 
is characteristic of later Sanskrit poets; but it certainly makes his 
work a marvel of verbal jugglery, especially as the author has to ~ 
crowd within the limits of some two hundred verses a great deal 
of matter concerning simultancously Raghupati Rama and Gauda- 
dhipa Ramapala. The author claims that his Slesha is not distressing — 
(aklesana) ; it might not have been so to his contemporaries ta 





whom the events narrated were probably familiar, but on account — 
of this very limited and local interest it must have failed in ite 7 


appeal to posterity and became forgotten. As an interesting example 
of the Slesha-Kavya, which includes both mythical and historical 


themes in its scope, it may be accepted as a singular tour de force, — 


but the very purposive character of the work and its necessarily 
artificial form of expression make it a poetical curiosity rather than 
a real poem. 

In the sphere of the technical Sastras, on the other hand, we 
possess a fair amount of literature ; but its total achievement cannot 
be regarded as very high. The epigraphic records tell us a great 
deal about Vedic' and philosophical studies in Bengal in this period, 
but no early work on Vedic literature has survived ; and of the early 
philosophical speculations of Bengal we know nothing. The only 
philosophical work of this period, of which, however, Bengal may 


feel justly proud, is the well known Nydya-kandali commentary* of 


Sridhara Bhatta on Prasastapida’s Paddrtha-dharma-samgraha 
Bhashya on the VaiSeshika-siitra. From the concluding verses of s 





_* On Vedie Studies in Bengal, see HSL. 1, 202-226, From the inscriptional 

references it appears that all the four Vedas were studied, but the Vajasameyt 

tecension of the Yajurveda prevailed, oe 
2 WSS. No. 6; tra. Ganganath Jha in the Pondit, new Series, vols. 25-34; — 


“yeprinted E. J. Lazarus, Benares 1916. Large sections of Sridharu’s work have 7 


“heen tranalated into. English by IB, Paddegon in his Vaielika Spetems — 
| 4 
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this work we learn that Sridhara was the son of Baladeva and 
Abboka (v. L Abhroki, Ambhokfi, Achchhoki) and belonged to 
Bhirifreshthi in Dakshina-Radha,’ which has been identified with 
the village of Bhursut, near Burdwan. The work was written at 
the instance of one Pandudisa, and is dated in Saka 918 (or 910)* 
which is equivalent to 991 (or 988) a», From references m the 
work itself it appears that Sridkara also wrote Advaya-siddhi 
(p. 5), Tattva-sathuddini (p. 82), Tattva-prabodha (p. 146) and a 
Samgraha-fikd” (p. 159); but none of these works, which are 
concerned apparently with Vedinta and Mimarmsa, has come down 
to us, It falls outside our scope to enter into the philosophical views 


of Sridhara, but the work is important for having placed for the 


first time a theistic interpretation on the Nyaya-Vaiseshika* It is 
curious, however, that this work found little favour in the country 
of its origin, and the two best known commentaries on it are 
respectively written by the Maithila Padmanabha and the Jaina 
Rajasekhara. ; 
The tradition of Chandragomin is supposed to have been 
maintained in Bengal by two well known Buddhist grammarians, 


1 The verse states that in addition to pious and learned Brahmans many 
Sreshjhins lived there (bhdriéreehthi vi, arishtiljandéraya). It is probably the 
sume as Bhiridreshthika in Radha mentioned by Krishnamidra in his Proladha- 
chandrodaya (i. 7) ax the seat of proud Brahmans. 

2 The printed text reads: tryaihika-datottara-nava-iate-sikabde, which is 
also the reading of Bihler's sm. (Kashour Heport, p. 78, and Appendix p. exliv); 
but odhikedaégottara, which is perhaps a tmislection, is found in some MES, 
noticed by R. G. Bhandarkar (Report 1993-84, p, $14) and R. L. Mitra (Notices, 
vim. 45, No, 2589: also x, 287, No, 4180). 

* Kaviraj (i. 115, note) believes that the Samgrake-fibi was not an 
independent work but referred to the Nydya-kendali itself, which was a ibd on the 
Padarthasdharma-sarigraha of Pradastapida ; but the reference in the text does not 
appear to bear oul his conjecture. : ; 

‘ Sridhara’s famous contemporary, Udayana, who date his Lakshendvali in 
Sakn 906 (=08% an.) and who is the author also of a sub-commentary, entitled 
Kirondvall, on Pradastapada's Bhashya, os well as of two independent polemical 
works Kurwmdsijali and Atma-tattve-viveka, is sometimes connected with Bengal by a 


about the Gauda Mimauaaka who, in his opinion, lacked 9 trie knowledge of the 





Vedic texts, The reference may be to a school or to an individual; but Varadaraie 
Benares 1922, p. 193) expla laine this reference os & pointed allusion to the Pafijiki- 
kira. ‘The identification of this Padjika-kara with Salikandtha, author of Prekarana 
‘poiijika (cdl, Benares 1003-4) and a direct pupil of Prabhikara, is plausible bot 
unproved. It is noteworthy that much later (ec. 13th century) Guiyeia Upadhyaya 
refers to the Gnuda Mimitisaka in almost identical terms in his T 
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Jinendrabuddhi and Maitreya-rakshita; but the place of activity 
of these two authors cannot be definitely determined.’ Jinendra- 
buddhi, who styles himself sin rithm pear was the author 
af an extensive commentary entitled °Vivarana-panijika (commonly ; 
cited as the Nydsa),? on the Kaéiké : while Maitreya-rakshita | 
composed Tantra-~pradipa commentary’ on Jinendrabuddhi's work, | 
as well as Dhdtu-pradipa,’ which professes to follow Bhimasena’s | 
recension of the Dhétu-pétha.’ The conjecture that Vimalamati, 
author of the Bhdga-vritti, belonged to Bengal, is too fanciful to 
require serious consideration.’ The fact that these grammatical | 
treatises were popular in Bengal furnishes an argument of uncertam 
value; for Bengal had admittedly been the ultimate place of refuge | 
of most major and minor systems of Sanskrit grammar, including _ 

: 





the Katantra, the Mugdha-bodha, the Samkshipta-sira and the 
Sirasvata. Of lexical writers, we know nothing about the date and 
identity of Subhitichandra, the Tibetan version of whose commentary 
ypu nea gg on the Amare-koga exists in Bstan-hgyur’ and 





1 PD, C, Bhattacharya (Paninian Studies in Bengal in AJV. +. Pt i, p. 1891) 
suspects the Bengal origin of these writers from the ase thot all the commentLaried 
on the Nyasa, for instance, are by Bengal writers. 5. C. Chakravarti in the works 
cited below appears to be of the same opmion. ~The extraordinary argument 
(D. C. Bhattacharya, iid. p. 201), however, that Maitreya was the title and Rakshita — 
the real name, and that a can of a Varendra Brahmans is called Muaitra or” 
Maitreya today requires no serious considerstion; for one might asa well argue 
that Rakshita being the cognomen of some Tadhiyn Kayasthes at the present | 
time, our author was a Bengal Kiyastha! The argument from modern commomen 
is ‘wiworranted and hasty. As a Boddhist writer, the name Maitreya-rakshite % 
quite intelligible by itself, i 

* Ed. Srish Chandra Chakravarti, in § vols, Rajshohi 1013-25. This work —— 
ia to be distinguished from the Anu-nydm, a rival commentary by Indu or — 
Indumitra (IQ, 1931, p. 418), who is probably earlier than Maitreyn-rakehita but 
ie gaia Sank he apakiat Geakateialy te have taldaged-to-Seagil. A 

* On this work see 8. C, Chokravarti in the works cited, and D. ©. — 
Bhattacharya, op. aft. A fragmentary .s. is noticed in Mitrn, Notices, vi. 140, 
No. 2076, and another incomplete om. is anid to exist in Varendra Research 
Society, Hajshahi. It is referred to in the author's Dhdtw-prodipa; and the | 
author is quoted by a series of grammarians and lexicographers (Purushottama, 
Ujjraladatta, Riyamukuta, EBhattoji Dikshita, Sarvinanda, Saranadeva, ete}, 
Sarvinanda (1160 a.n.) being the earliest known writer to cite Maitreya-rakebit a 

‘ Ed. Srish Chand Chakravarti, Rajehahi 1919; Bux-Cat. 18%, No = 
O87 / 45-40. 4 

* Referred to in the opening verse. = 

* Assigned to o period between 850 and 1050 ax. Seo THQ. 108, - 
pp. 418-15). 

* Ed. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan, Bibl, Ind, Calcutta 1912, (only one fase. 
published of the Tibetan text). Ct. Cordier, op. cit, ia, 465; Th. Zochnrine, , 
Die indische Woeterbuecher, GIPA. Strassburg 1807, p. 21. According to” ye 












who is sometimes assigned to Bengal. He is quoted four times by 
Rayamukuta and once by Saranadeva.* 

Among exponents of technical Sastras the medical writers of 
Bengal deserve mention. The well known medical authority, 
Madhava” son of Indukarat and author of a learned work on 
pathology and diagnosis, entitled Rug-vinischaya® (or simply 
Niddna), is assigned® to this period, but whether Bengal can really 
claim him is doubtful? It is true that mediaeval Bengal developed 





bhitsan (p. rm), Subbitichandra is also cited by Li 
: 7c. um. 61. « Ed. Trivandrum 190), p. a. 
* In the work ‘tself the name is given as Madhava, and not as Madhava 


need not lead to any supposition of rigin. 
author of Resika-jivena who never belonged to Bengal. The evidence of Arabic 
sources (Jolly, Medicin, p. 7) points to the Oth century ad the date of Madhava. 

* ‘There is no evidence for presuming that Indukara was a medical writer 
and identifying him with Indu (where hora is dropped) who is cited by 
Kshirasvamin in his comment on the Vanaushadhivarge of the Amara-koda, He 
wrote, as the quotations show, on the topic of Vanaushadbi, but the supposition 
(iC. ou. 189-54) that his work wos named Nighonfa is entirely gratuitious. Indl 
is by no means an wncommon Indian name, and hnaarding of guesses of identity 
of anthors having similar names is hardly of any use- <. 

© The work has been printed very often in India. Ed. with the Madhukosa- 
cyékiya of Vijaynrakshita and his pupil Srikeothadatte and with Ataike-da-pone- 
fika of Vachaspati-vaidya, by J.T. Acharya, NSP. Bombay 199%. Vijnya-rakshita 
commented on i-xxxii; Srikanthedstta on the. rest Eight commentaries on this 
work are listed by Aufrecht. 

7-5 it, 153-53; but see S. K. De, ibid. rv. 273-78. , 

' The Chikited (R. L. Mitra, Bikaner Catalogue, No. 1413; Pp. 47-48) uf 
Madhava is not, os suggested in IC. loc. cit, a separate work, bul i either identical 
with Rug-viniichaya or represents a version of it The two opening verses quoted 
by Mitra are nothing but verses 3 and 4 of the Rug-viniichaya, while Ue only 
concluding verse cited, which is too corrupt for Wentifieation, deala apparently with 





koumudy (Mitra, Notices, rv. p. 178, No. 1616), Bhiva-rvabhave (Bubler, ¢p. cit. 
p. #80; see Aufrecht, Catalogus Cat, 1 p. 98; MT P. sy 
(Exgeling, op. cit. vy. p. 04%, No. 2680/s07). The only other work which can 
possibly be assigned to our Madhava, son of Induknra, i "080 US in 

d by R. L. Mitra, Notices, m=. 234, Mo. 31605 again, 
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peculiar names, surnames and titles, but arguments based chiefly on 
the cognomen -kara, which, however, is not found attached to 
Miadhava's name in any of his known works, as well as on the 
extensive use of his works in Bengal, are hardly conclusive. It 1s, 
however, beyond doubt that Chakrapinidatta, the well known 
commentator on Charaka and Suéruta, belonged to Bengal. In his 

compendium of therapy, entitled Chikited-samngraha,’ he mforms us 
that his father Nariyana was an officer (Pdtra) and superintendent of 
the culinary department (Rasavatyadhikdrin) of the king of Gauda, 
that he was a Kulina of the Lodhravali family? and that his brother 
Bhinu was an Anteratga or a learned physician of good family. 
The commentator Sivadisasena YaSodhara, a Bengal writer, who 
belonged to the 16th century,’ explains that the king of Gauda was 
Nuyapila. If this is so, Chakrapinidatta should be placed in the 
middle of the 11th century. Besides older authorities the work 
professes to draw upon the Siddha-yoga of Vrinda,® which in its 
‘turn follows the order of diseases and treatment of Miadhava’s Rug- 
viniichaya. Besides being an authoritative work on the subject, it 
possesses importance in the history of Indian medicine for markin 
an advance in the direction of metallic preparations® which fad 





Madhava see A. F. R. Hoernle, Medicine of Ancient India (Oxford 107T), p. LG 
J. Jolly, Medicom, GIPA. Strassburg 1001), pp. 6-7, where his relation to Vrinda, 
author of the Siddha-yoga, is also briefly discussed, The suggestion that Vrinda 
is the true nome of the author of the Rug-tmischaya (Hoernle in JRAS, 1006, 
p. 288f; 1906, p. 908) is groundiess and unproved. The Sidd@ha-yogo is sometimes 
called Vrinda-midhava probably becouse Vrinda makes a very large use of Micdhavas 
work in writing his own. The real nomes of the work and the author as given im 
most Mes. are respectively Siddha-yoga and Vrinda (See Eggeling, op. cit. p. 937; 
‘Aufrecht, Bod. Cat., p. $15b; Peterson. Fourth Report, p. 899; Kiel.-Cat. p, 222, etc). 
* Ed. Jivanands Vidyisiger, Calcutta 1888; bot it is printed very often. 

* Explained by Sivodisa na the Lodhravali branch of the Dotta family, 
“Tradition locates his birth-place in the district of Birbhum. Haraprasdd Sastri in 
his School History of India (Caleutta 1896) gives 1000 ap. os the definite date 
of Chakrapini, which has been repeated by most writers (Jolly, op. cit, p. 6 and 
in 2030, iam, 378; Hoernle, op. cat, pp. 12, 16); but we have no proof for thw 
exact dale. 

* Vidgd-bula-sonpanno bhishag anteroigeh (Sivadisa), On this word 
see fC. 1. G58. 

* The commentary is entitled Tattva-chandrika ond is professcdiy based 
upon a previows Natna-prabhd commentary. From the genealogy and personal 


details given in the conctuding verses, we learn that Sivadiisa was the son of Ananta’ - 


and grandson of Uddharana, and that he belonged to Mialafichika in Ganda 


(Pabna. district). His father Ananta is ssid (JC. m. 187) to have been @ 


court-physician of Harbak Shah in the 16th century. 


* Ed. An. 88. No, 2, 1004, with the Tht -bwmil, commento 


On the sources of Chakrapanidatta see Jolly in ZOMG, to. 877 If. 
“Pp C. Hay, fist. of Hindu Chemistry, 1. introd. p. liv. 
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heen introduced from the time of Vigbhata and Vrinda. Chakra- 
painidatta also wrote a commentary on Charaka, entitled Ayurveda- 
dipika or Charaka-tdtparya-dijled,’ im the introduction to which 
he mentions Naradatta as his preceptor. His commentary on 
Suéruta is entitled Bhanumati2 Two other useful works of his are 
Sabda-chandrikd? a vocabulary of vegetable as well as mineral 
substances and compounds, and Dravya-guta-satngraha,* a work on 
dietics. 

It would be convenient in this connection to notice two other 
medical writers of some importance who flourished in Bengal at a 
somewhat later date. The first is Suresvara or Surapala, who wrote 
a glossary of medical botany, entitled Sabda-pradipa* in which he 
gives an account of himself. His grandfather and father were 
respectively Devagana, who was a court-physician to king Govinda- 
chandra, and Bhadresvara, who served in a similar capacity to king 
Rimapala (called Vangeévara). He himself was physician to king 

imapila, and should from these accounts be placed in the first 
half of the 12th century, He also wrote a Vrikshdyurveda" on & 
similar subject, and a Loha-paddhati or Loha-sarv ya? on the 
medical use and preparation of iron. The other writer is Vanigasens. 
who was very probably an inhabitant of Bengal.® He wrote Chilitsd- 
sdra-sarngraha® in which he is described as the son of Gadiahar 
of Kafijika. The lower limit of his date, viz. the 12th century, 18 
supplied by Hemidri’s profuse quotations from this: work in 


‘ Ba. Srinath Vieurnd (Sétra-sthina: and Vimina-sthana), Calcutte 1872. 
Also ed. V. K. Datar, NSP. Rombay 1082; ed. N. N. Gastri, 2 vols., Lahore 129-— 
See Mitra. Notices, vr. 229, No. 2100 (incomplete s,). date 50 | 

Rd, in parts by Gangoprased Sen, Vijayarstna Sen and Nishikanta Sen, 
Calcutta 1888-05, See AufCat. 1. 1740. -." 

* seme in Aufrecht, Bod. Cat, No: 458, pp, 105-06; Egzeling, ep. ct. ¥- 
074, No, 273/087 b. Alo sce Mitra, Notices, 1. 25, No, 502. 

* Ed. Jivinanda Virdyashaar, find ed, Calcntta 1807 with the commentary 
of Sivadien. See Mitr, Notices, sx, 45-44, Now 2091-92, The author qnoted 
Vaidya Gadadbara in Sadukti-karsdmrits and presumed to be « medical wets e: 
identified (iC. m. 187¢) with Gaodidbara, » commentator on Suéruta; but the 
Wooks are slender for the conjectural gps ginr 

! aes in Eggeling, op. cit. ¥. 074-77, No, S730 talc. : 

* «wa in Aufrecht; Bod. Cat. No. 708, pp. 38-25, where an anulysis of 
contents is given. | ne 

7 mwa. in VCat, 1 .p. 6. wipe steerer aka 

© Bd> Nandakisher. Gomvami, Calcutta: 1880: For—Mas, ee Ant-Cer on 





Descriptiv Cat. of Skt. sina, in ASB, Pt. %, Grammar, No, 29, Caleutts 1877) may 


or may not be by the same author. 
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Ayurveda-rasiyana commentary on Viagbhata’s Ash{drga-hridaya? 
Vatigasena relies upon Suéruta but borrows freely from Madhavas 
SEGSENMONGDS, It is not certain if the later medical commentators, 

datta Vijaya-rakshita,? Nischalakara,* and Srikanthadatta® 
wally belonged to Bengal". We have no proof for such a conjecture; 
in any case, they ore not independent writers of importance, and 
also fall chronologically outside our period. 

Like the speculative Nyaya-vaiseshika, the practical Dharma- 
éastra literature achieved a distinction of its own in mediaeval Bengal, 
but of the early history of the latter, like that of the former, 
we know very littl. That the study of Mimiarnsi, allied to 
Dharma-astra, was not neglected is apparent from epigraphic | 








records, as well as from the references, however disparaging, of 
Udayana and Gargeéa, already mentioned above” We also 
know that the two important Bengal writers on Dharma-dastra, 
| 
| 





Bhavadeva and Aniruddha, were well versed in the teachings of 
Bhatta (Kumarila). Haliyudha in his Briéimana-sarvasva informs 
us that although Bengal® paid little attention to the Vedas, she 
studied Mimarhsa ; and he himself, as we shall see, wrote a Mimdérad- 
sarvasva which is now lost. But the subject is actually represented 
in this period by only one work, namely, the Tautdtita-mata-tilake, 
to be dealt with presently, of Bhavadeva Bhatta, which exists only 

' 











in fragments. The study of the Vedic ritual is similarly evidenced 
by a single extant work composed by a little known scholiast, 
Narayana son of Gona® and grandson of Umipati. It is a com- 
mentary, entitled Prakdsa, on Kesavan Misra’s Chhandoga-parisishta”” 





* P. EK. Gode in IC. mm. 585. The Cambridge om. as Eggeling notes, was 
copied in the Nepali ern 390-1276 an. | 
* Wrote Sarvdrge-eundari on Visbhats. His date is variowdy given as 
€. 1220 (Hoernle), 18th century (Cordier), 15th century (Jolly). : 
* Wrote, with his pupil Srikanthndatta, the Modhw-koia on Madchwta's 
Niddna. Hoernle dates him at ¢ 1240 and Jolly at the Mth of 15th century. 
* Wrote Probhd on Chakrapani’s Dravya-guna. Date not known. 
* Also wrote Kusumdiijali on Vrinda's Siddha-yoga. 
* As claimed without much justification in MC. m. 157-58. E 
* See above p. 318, fn. 4 The mislection nigidhdchdrya for wraticharya ., 
Haliyudha's Hrdhmona-sarvasva (vv. 20-21) led H. P. Sistri (JRORS. 1919, p. 173), : 
cert, hn oe elt ae tn, el 
ef rye: 3 to Uvatichirya, the well-known 
author of the Vajasaneyi Mantra-bAdshya (1HQ. 1980, p. 783). r 
* But the reference may be only to certain sections of the Brahmins of 
— | Bengal (ve. mfre Ch. xv). “4 
, , rn Tel: oda: tends tespdengah (—-younger -becther of Ueseeerias 
with the v. 1. tarydimajah, which last is the reading also of the India Office Mss. — . 
_ ™ Ed. Bibl, Ind. Pt. +. (auly two fase.) ; ats. in Ege-Cat, 1 92.98, No, 1028 i. 
(incomplete) . 7 
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which is a compendium of Samavedic Grihya ritual, as described by 
Gobhila. The author's ancestors belonged to Uttara Radha. His 
erandfather Umapati is described as flourishing under Jayapéla, 
while Nirfiyana is said to have been a contemporary of Devapala. 
But the work itself is of little merit. 

Of the two earliest Bengal writers on Dharma-sastra, Jitendriya 
and Balaka, whose works are now lost, our information is scanty, 
being derived from citations in later authors, They are quoted and 
criticised by the Bengal authors, Jimitavihana, Raghunandana and 


Sflapani, and are therefore conjectured to have flourished in Bengal 





before the 12th century av. In his Kela-viveka,’ Jimi 


mentions Jitendriya among writers who dealt with the subject of 


auspicious time (dla) appropriate for ceremomies, and quotes in 
several passnges his very words” Jitendriya’s views on Vyavahiira 
and Prayaéchitta are also quoted im the Déya-bhaga and the 
Vyavahdra-matrika of Jimitavahana, as well as in the Dayatativa 
of Raghunandana. It would seem, therefore, that Jitendriya’s lost 
work was fairly comprehensive in its scope ; and as only these Bengal 
writers, and no other, quote him, the supposition that he flourished 
in Bengal in the first half of the 11th century is not unlikely. The 
other forgotten author, Balaka, 1s known entirely from references by 
Jimiitavihana, Raghunandana and Sdlapipi,? who discuss his views 
mostly on Vyavahira and PriyaSchitta, Jimfitavibana gomg even 
to the length of sumetimes punningly ridiculing them 4s ses 
(idla-vachana).’ If the Valoka mentioned six times’ in his 
Prdyaschitta-prakarana by Bhavadeva Bhatta, also» Bengal writer, 
be the same as our Balaka, then his date would be anterior to 
1100 av. There is also another Dharma-sastra writer named 
Yogloka” who is known similarly from the references made by 
JimGitavahana and Raghunandana, He appears to have treated the 
subject of Vyavahira and composed a long (Brihat) and a short 
(Laghu) treatise on Kila. He is quoted mostly for the purpose of 
being refuted, but since Jimitavihana refers to old (purdtana) 





1 Ed. Bibl. Ind. p. 880. See JASB. 1915, p. 315. 
* For the passages see Kane, Hist, of Dharma-sistra, 1. pp. 231-83, where 
they are given m full. 


‘ These passages ate quoted ia Kena, op. cit. pp. 205-06 which mao me Oh 


the question of Balaka’s identity with Balaripa, pp. 2456. 
« JASB. 1016, p. #20. ee at 
* JASB. 1012, p. 396. Viloka may be w common mislection of the Bengal 


below (p. 522, Ln. 2). | 
* See Kane, op. cit, pp. 256-87. 
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manuscripts of Yogloka’s work, he might have been even an older 
author than Jitendriya and Balaka. 

If not a great writer, Bhavadeva Bhatta was versatile and was 
certainly one of the most interesting personalities of his time. A 
great deal about him is known from an inscription’ which culogises 
Bhatta Bhavadeva as a politician, scholar and author, and as # 
constructor of reservoirs and builder of temples and images, the 
identity of the author Bhayadeva with the person eulogised bemg 
established by the unique epithet, Balavalabhi-bhujanga, applied : 
both? This Pragast? of Bhavadeva and his family, composed by | 
Bhavadeva’s friend Vachaspati-kavi,? consists of thirty-three elegant- 
ly written verses. Bhavadeva belonged to the Sivarna-gotra (of the — 
Kauthuma school of the Simaveda) and came from the Siddhala- : 
grima in Radha." His ancestors were all learned men, and one — 
of them received the Sasana of Hastinibhitta from an unnamed kg 
of Gauda. His grandfather Adideva was likewise a muster of 
peace and war to some king of Vanga. His father was Govardhana; 
and his mother Sa . was the daughter of a Vandyaghatiya c 
Brahman. Bhavadeva himself served for a long time under king 
Harivarman and probably also under his son, whose name i not 
given, Bhavadeva is described as prominent among the exponents < 
of the Brahmadvaita system of philosophy, conversant with the ~ 
writings of Bhatta (Kumarila), an antagonist of the Buddhists and 
heretic dialecticians, well versed in Artha-distra, Ayurveda, Astra- 
veda ete., proficient in Siddhanta, Tantra and Ganita, and called the 
second Variha because of his special keenness for Astrology and 
Astronomy, having himself composed a work on the Hora-dastra. 



























\ El, vi. 208-07: N. G, Majumdar, 1B. 25-41. On Bhavadeva see M. Chakra- 
verti in JASR. 1012, pp. $92-48, which mecount hes been corrected and supplemented 
by NN. G. Majumdar foc, cit, and Kane, op. ct. pp. 301-00; cf. mpra p. SR 

" ‘The epithet haa been the subject of much speculation (besides the work 
cited shove, ee R. D. Banerji, PB. 90, and BJ. 288, and references cited therein) ; 
but Bilavalabhi is obviously a place-name, which occurs os such in the commentary 
on Sandhyikara Nandin’s Ramacharita, the exact situation of which, however, i= 
unknown. A place called Voiddhavalabhi, situated im the Ganda country, is 
mentioned in the colophon to a a8. of Sarve-<deva-protieh(hd-paddhati of Trivikrama- 
stiri (SastriCof. m. 529), which makes the meaning of Bala in Bila-valabbi 
intelligible. The word Bhujafign meons here a lover or a Nigeraka, ond not & 
serpent, os M. Chokravarti and N. G. Majumdar-are inclined to interpret (JA5B, 
1012, pp. 341-42). Cl, supra p, 157, fn. 1. 

* BR. L. Mitra’s conjecture that this is the well known philosophical writer, 
Viehospati Mitra, is unfounded. Six verses are ascribed to one Vichaspati in the — 
quoted anonymoudy in Dasa-ripaka (on ii. 20), he is probably a different person 

‘ The Sivarpe-gotra, as well as Siddbala in Uttara-Radhi, ® mentioned in 
> 


the Beliva cr. of Bhojavarman (N. G. Majumdar, op. cit. p. 21), 
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He is said to have also composed a work on the Dharma-sistra, 
which superseded the already existing texts, and, following Bhatta 
(bhatjokta-nityd), to have written a guide to Mimathsi in one 
thousand nydyas. 
Although exaggeration is usual in such eulogistic enumeration, 
we have the means of verifying at least a part of this remarkable 
catalogue of accomplishments. No work of Bhavadeva on the 
Hora-distra or Phala-sathhita! has yet been discovered, but a 
fragment of his work on Mimiimsf is available, This is entitled 
Toutdtita-mata-tilake? and is known from a fragmentary mants- 
cript in the India Office Library. It discusses the Tentra-vérttila 
of Tautitita or Kuméarila Bhatta, the fragment covering only 
Piirva-mimérned-sitra ii. 1. Bhavadeva's works on Dharmadistra, 
however, are better known, These are, so far known, three im 
number, and respectively embrace the three important branches 
of Achira, Vyavahira and Prayaschitta. The work on Vyavahiira 
or judicial procedure, called Vyavahdra-tilaka, is now lost ; but it is 
known from citations in the Vyevahdra-tattva of Raghunandana,’ 
the Viramitrodaya of Mitra Misrat and Danda-viveka of Vardha- 


7 Only one astrological work, tiz., Sdrivati of Kalyanavarman (ed. 
V. Subrahmanya Sastri, NPS. Srd ed. 1928), io claimed for Bengal. The work or the 
author is quoted by Alberuni, Bhatta Utpala (060 an.) and Of linathe (on the 
Seupilavedha). An opening verve: in the India Office aa. of the work (i 5 im the 
printed test) describes the author as Vyaghratefiivara (v. 1 in other stam 
Vyighropadifvara, Vydghrabhatedvera) and connects him with Devagrima. s. C. 
Banerji (PHC. ut. 1939, p. 577) identifies Vylghratati with the place of 
same name well known from three inseriptional records and thinks that it 
Bagdi in Nadia district, Bengul, while Devagrima is taken to be a village 
that mame in the same district. A line of Varman chiefs ruled over Vyaghratafi 


during the reigns of Dharmapala and Devapala, snd Kalyapavarman might have 
itself contains no other indications of its Bengal origin, except passing reference 

+ EggCat, av, No. 2106/1501, p, 690, Another ss., probably of the same 
work, is noticed in TCM. 1019-22, p, 6427. The work is mentioned by Hall in 
his Inder to the Bibliography of Indian Philosophical System, p. 170. Henadei 
in his Chaturverga” (ed. Bibl. Ind, p, 120) disapproves of Bhavadeva's 


explanation of some views of Kumirila. The Satms actually dealt with 
Indin. Office ar, are ii. 1. 1, 5, 9, 10, 19, 24, 30-35, 38, 40, 4 

" Ed. Jivananda Vidydsigar, u. 207; also p. 208. A am. entitled. Dattaka- 
tilaka existe ia the Varenden Research Society’a collection (sce the Society's edition 
of Bhavadeva's Priyaichitia-mirapopa, introd. p. a}. a er lf 
shthéna, while the second verse refers to the Vyevahdra-tlaka; but it is apparently 
» Inter fabrication passed of in Bhavadeve’s name inasmuch as it quotes such 
* Ed, OS. p. 85. 
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mina! The other Dharma-distra work is the Prdyaichitta- 
prakarana* which deals in six chapters with the modes of expiation 
for various sins and offences. The first chapter (Vadha-parichchheda) 
concerns itself with the murder of men and women and slaughter of 
animals: the second (Bhakshyabhakshya-p°) treats of forbidden 
food snd drink; the third (Steya-p°) discusses various kinds of 
theft ; the fourth (Agamyaigamana-p’) is occupied with sexual union 
with forbidden persons; the fifth (Sarhsarga-p°) is devoted to such 
topics as taking of improper gifts from outcasts, contracting of 
forbidden marriages, sale of forbidden food and contact of untouch- 


able persons; while the sixth capter (Krichchhra-p") concludes 


with the discussion of expiatory rites and penances. It gives a 


fairly full treatment of the subject and cites more than sixty 
authorities.’ The reputation which the work enjoyed is indicated — 


by the respect with which it is cited by such Smriti-writers as 
Vedachirya,* Govindinanda and Narayana Bhatta® On the Sima- 
vedic rites: and great to the Sarhskiiras Bhavadeva 





: sithdna-pa theti* also’ Vaxioualy. called: 
nddhate —Puki haben dpiid or Sornshdéra-paddhati. 









Tts « esata. are devoted to Kushandika, Udichya-karman, Vivaha, 
Garbhidhina, Pumesavana, Simantonnayana, Soshyanti- -homa, Jata- 


karman, Nishkramana, Paushtika, Anna-prigana, Putra-miirdha- 
bhighrina, Chidi-karana, Upanayana, Samivartana and Sala-karman, 
From literary sources’ Bhavadeva's date would be earlier than the 
first quarter of the 12th and even the last quarter of the 11th 


_* Mitra, Notices, 1 p. 926, No. 1010. The work (ed. Kamalkrishna 
Smrititirtha, GOS. Baroda 1931) belongs to the latter half of the 15th century. 

* Also called “nirwpang. Ed. Vorendra Research Society, Rajahahi 1927. 
wes. in Eggling, iv, p. 554, No. 1725/6501: Mitra, Notices, rm. 214-15, No. S158, 


where an abstract of contents is given. Also sina. in the Calcutta Sanskrit College 


Library, Nos. 183-84. ‘The coloy 
Sandhivigrahikes. 

* For a list see JASB. 1012, p. 996; also index of works and authors to 
the printed edition. 

* For reference see Kane, op, cit. p. 803, 





* So named in the second introductory verse, ua. in Eggeling, op, cif. p. 
No. 452/50 (cf. No. 204); in the Calcutta Sanskrit College Library, No. 523. 
Bhandarkar Institute sa, No, 9 of 1895-98 and No. 263 of 1887-01. There is 


also a am. in the Dacca University Library; see infra Ch, xv. The epithet 
Balave! pie 





——* On tis question see M. Chakravart in JAS. 1018, yp, 848-46; Ka 


op. cit, pp. 306-06. 
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century; and this is supported by the palaeography and internal 
evidence of the Bhuvanesvar inseription’ concerning Bhavadeva2 -: 
To this period probably belongs Jimiitavihana who is indeed “,. 
the first of ihe three leading authorities of the Bengal school of — 
Dharma-distra, the other two being Raghunandana and Silapani : 
who came later. Extremely divergent opinions, however, have been — 
held on the question of his date, and he has been variously assigned 
to periods ranging from the 11th to the 16th century” It is clear, 
however, that he could not have been earlier than the last quarter 
af the 11th century because he refers to Saka year 1014 and mentions 
Bhoja and Govindarija ; and since he is himself quoted by Silapani, cs 
Vachaspati Misra and Raghunandana, he could not have been later P 
than the middle of the 14th century. Relying on astronomical as well 3a 
as literary evidence, Monmohan Chakravarti would place him tenta- — 
tively in the begining of the 12th century, while P. V. Kane would Fe 
approximate the date still further to a period between 1000 and 
1190 aw. Of Jimitavahana’s personal history not much is known. 
In the colophons of his works he is described as Paribhadriva a 
Mahamahopidhyaya, while at the conclusion of his Vyavahara- ee 
matrika and Déya-bhaga, he informs us that he was born of the eS 





Paribhadra family (/eula). Tt is said that this name belongs to a 
section of Radhiya Brahmans, still called Parihal or Pari-githit An =e. 
astronomical reference in his Kdla-viveka (p. 290) appears to ie 
support the inference that Jimiitavahans belonged to Radha. ao 
Of. Jimitavahana’s three works,’ all of which have been Pu 
printed, the most well known and important is his Déya-bhaga, 3a 
which is the basis and paramount authority on the Hindu law of ee 
< 
’ WN. G. Majumdar, op. cit. p. 3% Cl. supra pp. 200 ff. : 
* Our Bhavadeva should be distinguished from sev other Inter Bhavacevns i 
of the 18th century) and Bhavadeva, author of Sambandha-viveka (on Sap | . : 
relationship) . These works do not mention either the epithet Balavalabhi-bhujaign 
or the official designation Sandhivigrahika of Bhoavedeva. | f : 
* For an examination of the various dates, see Monmohan. Chakruvartl ip = 
JASB. 1915, pp. 991-27; Panchanan Ghosh in 26 Calcutta Law Journal, pp. 17 
‘ See M. Chakravarti in JASB. 1015, pp. ag Aastei (Cot. ath x¥} ; 
argues that since the Parihals were reduced in status by ‘alldascna, <1 ca 
art Ct ce ee his, being w Pocbecte enlace be Reveibed =F 
Vallilosenn. | 
i meant to form part of an 
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inheritance, partition and Stri-dhana in Bengal, except in cases 
where the Mitdksherd, from which it differs in some fundamental 
poimts,* is applicable. The work is widely known through 
Colebrooke’s English translation and has been often printed in 
Bengal Its popularity and importance are indicated by the large 
number of commentaries? which exist, including one by Raghnu- 
nandana who has utilised it also in his own authoritative works, 
The work defines and discusses the general principles of Daya or 
inheritance and proceeds to the exposition of father's power over 
ancestral property, partition of father’s and grandfather's property 
and division among sons after father’s death. It then denls with 
the definition, classification and devolution of woman's property (Stri- 
dhana), after which it treats of persons excluded from partition and 
inheritance on grounds of disability, of property which is impartible, | 
of the order of succession to sonless persons, of reunion, of partition 
of coparcenery property concealed but subsequently discovered, and 
a ; 

| 











of settlement of partition disputes by the court, It is a work of 
of ‘authorities,* ancient and modern, some of whom are not known 
His Vyavahdra-mdtrikd,® as its very name implies, deals with 
judicial procedure. Its importance is evidenced by references to it 
by Raghunandana and Vachaspati Misra." It divides the subject 
into four Pidas, with an introductory exposition (Vvavahira-mukha) 
dealing with the eighteen titles of law, the function and qualifiention. 
of the judge (Pradvivaka), the different grades of court and the 
duties of the Sabhyas. Of the four stages of Vyavahira, the first 
(Bhishii-pada) deals with the plaint (Pirva-paksha) of the plaintiff” 





Notices, v. 207-08, No, 1974 and in M. Cat, vi. 9985-88, Nos. 9172-74 are | 

* See Kane, op. ert. p. 328 for a summary of these distinctive doctrines. 
Jimiitevihans does not quote or mention the Mitakshard of Vijfiinedvare, but he 
appears to know the docirines of the school. 

* Reprinted, Calentta 1910. 

* The work wns edited hy Bharat Chandra Siromani with seven commen- 
taries, @ vols, Calcutta 1863-66, In some editions na for instance im that of 
Jivinands Vidyasagar, the work is divided into sections, but there is no such 
division im the sma. ~ 

* For a discussion of these citations, see M. Chakravarti, op. cif. pp. 310-20; 

* Ed. Asutosh Mookerjee in Memoirs of ASB. u, No. & Calcutta 101014. 

am. This name of the work is given in the first introductory verse, and is found in 
| {ater citations; but colophans name it variously as Nydya-mdfrihd or NySye- 
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(Arthin) and with surety (Pratibhii) ; the second (Uttara-pida) 
treats of the four kinds of reply (Uttara) by the defendant 
(Pratyarthin) ; the third (Kriyi-pida) is devoted to proof or 
burden of proof (Kriya) and various kinds of evidence, human 
(Manushi) and divine (DaivT), the author purposely omitting the 
divine which consists of trial by ordeal; and the fourth (Nimmaya- 
aida) concludes with the topic of the decision and order of the 
court. The work abounds in quotations,’ calculated as about sik 
hundred in number, and proves the learmmg and dialectic abilities 
of the author. Jimitavihana’s third work, Kdla-viveka; declares 
+ its second introductory verse its object of elucidating the topic of 
Kala or appropriate time for particular ceremonies, which has not 
been properly understood and treated by previous writers, seven of 
whom are directly mentioned in one verse" Tt deals accordingly 
with the question of appropriate season, month, day and hour for 
the performance of religious duties and ceremonies, the determina- 
tion of intercalary months, the suitability of lunar and solar months, 
and the auspicious time for various festivals, including the Koyigara 
and the Durgotsava. The work shows the same skill and learning 
of the author and abounds in quotations, references and eriticisms 
of previous authors, while its reputation is indicated by its wide 
recognition by such later writers as Raghunandana, Silapam, 
Vachaspati Miéra and Govindinanda. = 
By far the most extensive literature of this. period, which has 
also an importance and interest of its own, concerns itself with the 
large number of Buddhist writers, whose works, however, are mostly 
ed in Tibetan translation in the 


lost in Sanskrit but are preserv | E. 
Bstan-hgyur’ They flourished in Bengal under the Buddhist Pala 
rhaps a little earlier. The 


kings in the 10th and 11th centuries or pe ae 
works belong to the different Yanas which developed out af the 


: Discussed by M. Chakravarti and Kane, os above. 
* Ed. Bibl. Ind., Caleutta 10905. 


* Our account ja chiefly based on Cordier- Cat. (Botan-bgyur V1xx), Part 
(Royud Section), Paris 1908. 1. is not known if the originals) were al writin 





jously in the vernacular, 
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Mahfyana, and are loosely enlled Buddhist Tantra (Rgyud), a5 
opposed to the Buddhist Sitra (Mdo),’ inasmuch as they teach 4 
esoteric doctrines, rites and practices in a highly obscure, and perhaps 
symbolic, language. Bengal, as will be shown below (m/ra Ch. xm), — 
had been pre-eminently a land of Buddhism even before the 
Tth century «a.p.2 but neither Hinen Tsang nor I-tsing makes any 
reference to Buddhist Tantrism which could not have developed so | 
éarly.* Taranatha tells us‘ that during the reign of the Pala 
kings there were many masters of magic, Mantra-Vajrichiryas, who ‘ 
being possessed of various Siddhis, performed miraculous feats; and 
his testimony of the prevalence of Buddhist Tantric culture is borne 
out by the hundreds of works produced on this subject, not a small — 
part of which presumably belongs to Bengal. Tt was during thie — 

| time that the monasteries of Nalanda, Vikramadéila, Jagaddala, — 
| pomnpars and Pandubhimi were renowned seats of Buddhist Tearn- 
|. ing, with which the composition or translation of many of these — 
|Tantric works are associated. The second of the Vihiras named 
above, which is said to have been situated on the banks of the — 
Ganges, most probably had its location, like that of Nalanda, in — 
aT. Magadha ; but the other Viharnas, no less distinguished, were situated 
= in Varendra and other parts of Bengal, although their exact situation 
Pi is a matter for speculation.® - 
Many of these Vajrayinist writers and thaumaturgic Siddhi- 
charyas of mediaeval cults, whether directly Buddhist or indirectly — 
of Buddhistic ongin, belonged undoubtedly to the east and most — 
probably to Bengal in these centuries. Some of them travelled 
beyond Bengal and were so transformed into deified or legendary " 








* Bee L. de In Vallée Poussin, Tantrism (Buddhist) in ERE. 105-06. 

* The Tantra itself was probably of foreign origin (H. P. Sastri, Nepal 
Catalogue, 1. preface p, xviii; P. C, Bagchi in INQ. 1991, pp. 1) and appeart 
to have found a luxuriant soil in the northern, southern and eastern frontiers of 
India. the Mf thy. ated having been the seat of orthodox Brahm nical culture from 
a very early period, 

* The high antiquity claimed for the Buddhist Tantra by Benoyted 
Bhattacharya in his various writings can hardly be substantiated. No seriots 
student of early Buddhism will agree that the Buddha gave instructions on Mudri 
and Mapdala, and incorporated Tantric practices into his system of religion, The 
Tantric works are found in late Tibetan translations which assign some of of them 

ee definitely to the Pals period; this is confirmed by the two chroniclers of Tibetan — 
= ttadition, Tiranitha and Sumpi; and no such work was translated into Chinese 
i eee we ut ae eae 1988, pp, Sf, and Prabodh Chandm . 
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figures that all trace of their place of origin and activity was 
obliterated. Although the descriptions are often insufficient or 
obscure, the Tibetan sources sometimes definilely mention the 
locality of some of these works and authors; and of them alone we 
can be reasonably certain that they belonged to Bengal. The ques- 
tion of chronology and provenance is further complicated by & 
curious conflict and confusion of traditions, both Indian and Tibetan. 
The chronology can in most cases be settled only roughly ot rela- 
tively * and with regard to the problem of authorship or the identity 
of particular authors still greater uncertainty prevails. As most of 
these cults overlap in point of time as well as of doctrine and 
practice, there has been a tendency towards an appropriation, and 
sometimes a mutual assimilation, of teachers and their teaching" 
through a curious syncretism of beliefs characteristic of mediaeval 
popular faiths, Into these difficult problems our limited scope 
precludes us from entering in detail, but in the midst of such 
uncertainty and meagreness of decisive material it Is necessary to 
present the question with a proper regard to the available data and 
avoid hasty conclusions and speculations on insufficient basis. 


2 (A systematic chronology has been attempted by B. Bhattacharya in JBORS. 
1028, pp. 41, in Tattea-samhgraha, p, xv f, and in Sidhana-mald, ii, xiii f ; but 
the available evidence im slender, and there is no nercement af the traditions 
concerning spiritual succession of these teachers, or their relationship lo one 
another. Rahula Safkyityayana (JA. coxxv. 1054, pp 200 ff.) “gives an account 
of the origin of Vajrayina and the suecession of the eighty-four Siddhes, in which 
he troces their spiritual descent from Sarake (placed before 750 4.. as a disciple 
of Haribhadra- and contemporary of Dharmapala), whose disciple wes Sobar-pa, 


the master of Lui-pa; the other great Siddhns (Viraipa, Gorskeha, Bhusuku, 
Tilathdhars, ete.) nre all placed in the reign of Devapila at the Vikrame vihdra 


constructed by the king. Rabula Sapkpityayane would distinguish (op, cit, p- 211) 
1200 an. respectively, and believes that ‘Tantric Buddhism originated in Southern 
Todia at about the oth century ac. and became widespread ia Northern Jad 
through the influence of the eighty-four Siddhas. But in his list (op. cit. pp. 220-25) 
only Vind-pa belongs to Ganda, Kagha-pdi to Somepurl and Vajra (Ghapta-pa) to 
Mayndha. Orisen and. KamarGpa). It is not known how far his Tibetan source 


reliable tradition; at least, 





eel bot also between Valence Oe aes | - 
‘ajra-yina grew out of Mohiyana, the line of a Mahiyinist 
dank Vedagasist work je not fined; for, the: former cfter coaiain’ Tee 
Ad Tak piece ok Vajerstous whe ibe leliotSaaiten topiee wats 

es — menive of the use of the dharapis (see ed. Bendall, p. 140) 
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Apart from these handicaps, the available data are unfortunately 
too scanty for a full and systematic account of this literature. A 5 
glance at the catalogue of the Rgyud in Betan-hgyur will show not ' 
only the variety but also the very large number of texts that were 
composed. But preserved in Tibetan, they have been, so far, little 
studied, while even the very few which are available in Sanskrit have 
not all been published. Qur knowledge of Vajra-yana, as of other 
later Yanas, with which these works are concerned, is extremely 
limited To realise and restore these works from Tibetan, therefore, 
had been found to be neither an easy nor always a safe task, They 
were meant, again, for a limited sectarian purpose and possess little 
that is of general or literary interest. Apart from their ‘techodcal or 
esoteric termimology, they are often written with an entire disregart 
for grammatical or elegant expression. They never pretend to be 
academic, but declare? that their object is to be intelligible without 
much grammatical or literary preparation. pee of these works 
consist either of Stotras of varying lengths to Tari, Avalokitesvara, — 
Mafijuiri and other personages of later Buddhist SanthAon, or af 
heurgic texts, called Sadhanas and Vidhis, of esoteric devotion, 
doctrine and practice. Some of them are also texts of magical ritual 
or completely dedicated to magic, even to black magic. Nevertheless, 
with their characteristic deities, Stotras and Sangitis, their Mantra, 

















and traces of other Tantric ideas (See Winternitz, op. ef. of. 380, S87f). The 
Tibetan canon, no doubt, distinguishes the Sitra (Mdo) ond the Tantra (Rgyud) 
and classifies texts under these heads: but the Mdo and Ryyud very often overlap. 
At the mame time, it is generally certain that works properly Tantric are handlly 
to be found outside Rgywd. We have in our account here proceeded an this : 
meumption, especially with reference to the question of identity of the authors. On : 

i 





Bias itis ena Matha. dk, ome-kalow, 
* An account of the different Tontras (Buddhist) is scattered throughout in 
Taranitha's two works. For modern exposition, see H. P. Sastri, introd. to hia ed. of 
Advaya-vajrasamgroha, GOS. xt, Baroda 1927: B, Bhattacharyya, introd. to hi 
editions of Sadhana-mald, Vol. 1, GOS. xli, Baroda 1028 and of Guhya-remaje, GOS, fii, 
Baroda 1031, and also Origin and Development of Vajraydna in [HQ. 1927, pp. TG 
and Glimpees of Vajra-pdne in PTOC. m. 183f; M. Shahidullah, Le Chant 
myrtique, Paris 1028, pp. 108; fot a imewa critical ‘Interpretation. cee Winkalill | 
(Revised Eng. Trs.), m. 375-40; L. de In Vallée Poussin, Tantriem (Buddhist) m@ 
ERE. xu. WSf (where some of the terms Sidhemn, Vajra ec. ore discussed), alo 
his other works cited therein; P. C. Bagchi in JHQ. 1880; pps STE onde ES 7. 
of cS eaphecenuane Caleutia 1034, PP. 33-50. 
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Mudra and Mandala, and their Dhirani, Yoga and SamAdhi, they 
present a phase of Buddhist Tantra, closely allied to the Brahmanical, 
which possesses considerable interest and importance in the history 
of mediaeval religious cults. As such, they have not yet received 
as much recognition as they fully deserve in the history, at least, of 
the mediaeval culture of Bengal. 

It is necessary to point out in this connexion that our extremely 
inadequate knowledge of the Buddhist Tantra should not give us 
freedom in clucidating its doctrines or pronouncing hasty judgments 
on its spirit and outlook. Rajendra Lala Mitra’ in the last century 
spoke of the Buddhist Tantra as reeking of “ pestilent dogmas and 
practices"; and the opinion has ever since been repeated in varh 
form2 It is not our intention to enter into the question here, but 
it must be said that, whatever may have been the state of affairs 
in later times and in certain writers of the decadent schools, there 
is nothing to support the view that the Vajra-yana doctrines in their 
origin encouraged sexual rites and obscenities? Magic, mysticism 
and theurgy were undoubtedly at their basis, but it should be 
recognised that all Tantric works of the higher class, whether 
Buddhistic or Brahmanical, present their mystical doctrines in an 
equally mystical language, of which a literal understanding would 
be unwarranted and misleading. They speak of unknown methods 
and ideas of spiritual experience, and employ esoteric expressions to 


signify unknown spiritual realities. The symbolical language is some- 





times called sarndhd-bhdsha, which being intentional ( bl 7 aye) » 
is meant to convey something different from what is actually 


: Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, Calcutta 1892, p. 29). 

* Horsprasid Sastri, for instance, declares (Sustr+Cat. 1, prefare) that the 
(Sddhana-mala, 11. xxii, and also in other writings) uses sronell 
language and stigmatises them os specimens of “ the wurst immorality and sin : 
while Moris Winternita (HQ. 1983, pp. 3-#; more quardedly in Hist. of Ind. Lily 





Pc. in IAQ. 1030, pp. 877-80; G. Tucci in JRAS. 1985, p. O81. 
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expressed There is also an apparent sex-symbolism here, as in 





other mediaeval religious systems, which expresses fervent spiritual 
longings or strange theological fancies in the intimate language and 
imagery of earthly passion. This mode of thought and expression, 
no doubt, borders dangerously upon sense-devotion and sexual 
emotionalism, but it is only an aspect of that erotic mysticism which 
ig often inseparable from mediaeval beliefs, and need not be taken 

A consideration of all this, however, belongs to the sphere of ~ 
religious history and falls outside our province. On the other hand, 
some of these Buddhist writers were also regular logicians and 
philosophers, whose works deserve notice in the general literary S 
history of Mahiyina Buddhism, As very few of these writings, 
however, are preserved independently in Sanskrit and possess little 
literary interest, it will not be necessary for us to enter into details. : 
‘We shall give here a general survey of the more important writers 
who in all probability belonged to Bengal and contributed materially 
in Sanskrit to the growth of the Buddhist literature both in its — 


hi ed I bd | 





We have already spoken of Chandragomin the grammarian. — 
The Tibetan tradition docs not distinguish him definitely from the 
Tantric Chandragomin who is credited with thirty-six miscellaneous 
texts in the Bstan-hgyur. They include not only mystic Stotras im 
praise of Tara, Mafijuéri and other personalities of later Buddhist: 
hagiology, but aleo works on Tantric Abhichira (such as Abhichdra- — 
karman, Chamd-dhvatnsopdya, Bhaya-tranopiya, Vighna-nirdsaka- 
pramathanopdya) as well as a few magical tracts apparently of a — 
medical character (such as Jvara-rakshd-vidhi, Kushtha-chikite- — 
opdya)! The logician Chandragomin, whose Nydya-siddhydloka — 
also exists in Tibetan, is probably a different person. | 
The next important personage is the Mahayanist scholar Sila- 
bhadra, the friend and teacher of Hiven Tsang, who mentions him* 
as one of the great monks who rendered good service to Buddhism — 
by their lucid commentaries, Originally a Brahman, he belonged 
to the royal family of Samatata and became a pupil of Dharmapala — 
at Nalanda, of which he subsequently became the head. None of — 


i 
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* ¥. Bhattacharya in [ii ; gchi i ¥ seo 
- Bhattacharya in JHQ. 1028, p. 2871; P. C. Bagehi in THQ. 1080, pp. 339° 
for « whole chapter on Sarndhi-bhishi in Hevajre-tentra; also M, Shabidullal. 
op. cit. pp. 9-10; P. C. Bagchi in HQ. 1931, pp. of. Edgerton (JA0S. 1037, 
p. 185) is of opinion that the Buddhist word Saridhd or Sardi implies “complete, 
comprehensive (and so) fundamental, essential meaning.” et. 
* See Watters, a. 165, 100, also pp. 100, 227; Tukakusu—J-teing, pp. av, 191- 
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his works, except Arya-buddha-bhimt-vydlchydna preserved in 


Tibetan,’ has survived. 

Of Santideva the problem of identity and provenance” is more 
dificult. The Tantric Santideva to whom three Vajra-yiina texts 
are assigned in the Bstan-hgyur* is probably not identical with the 
well known Mahiayanist Saintideva who was the author of Sifshd- 
satiuchchayat and Bodhicharydvatdra® This earlier Mahdyinist 
teacher, Sintideva, who probably belonged to the 7th century, came, 
according to Taranitha,’ from the royal family of Saurashtra, was 
for a time a minister of king Pafichamasimha and became a pupil of 
Jayadeva, the successor of Dharmapala at Nalanda. The Tantric 
Santideva on the other hand, belonged, according to the Brtan- 
hgyur.*to Zahor, the identity of which place ts obscure but which 
i; sometimes located in Bengal.! According to another tradition,” 
intideva had another name Bhusuku (called also Rautu), but 


® Cordier, op. cit, nt 365. 
® Discussed briefly in BGD. 23-24 and JBORS. 1919, pp. 501-05, 
* Cordier, op. cit. mt 140, 290, 941, They ares Sri-guayia fja-mahagog 
‘ Ed. C. Bendall, Bibl. Buddhica, St. Petersburg 1002, and translated by 
Bendall and W. H. D. Rouse, London 1922, According to Bendall, the work was 
tranalated into Tibetan between AG and 839 a2, but was probably written as 
early os the middle of the 7th century. ‘ 
© Ed 1. P. Minayeff in Zapieki. rv (1889) and JBTS. 1804. Prajfiikaramati’s 
commentary (with the text), ed. La Vallée Poussin, Bibl. Ind, 1901-1 The text 
fa translated by Poussin (Paris 1007), and in an abridged form by 1. D. Bam’, 
London 1909 (Wisdom of the East). A Sdtrovommene™ | 
Santideva by Tarandtha; on this work see WintLét, m. 800, note, and relernes 
* Tar. 162f, Sumpa agrees with this sccoun 
known in his boyhood as Santivarman, son of Kalyanavarman, © area 
a minister of Padchasithha, king of Mnogndha. The | t of a biography 
mentioned by H. P. Sastri (Sastri-Cat. 52, ‘No. ono0/ 52 ; 








IA. 1918. pp. 40-52, BGD. 9-11 and JBORS, 1019, pp. 501-05); Me 
pp. 40-52, BG an 1 doubt value? 


century) is apparently the work of a late Tantric writer and is 
it mentions Mafjuvarman as Santideva's father. 

* Cordier, foc. cit. 

* This place Zahor is conjectured eeu 
South Bengal (Waddell and Sarat Chandra Das) and Sabhes sea — 
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tradition is uncertain as to which Sintideva is meant. It arises ) 
probably from a confusion with Bhusuku who is known as a Buddhist — 
Tantric writer of Dohis in the vernacular,’ following the Bangali | 
sub-sect of the Sahaja-siddhi,? and who could not be, if he is a 





may or may not be identical with Sinti-pi or Sinti-pada," whom 
also some vernacular Dohas are ascribed* and who is ceoelih a 
a disciple of both Krishnichirya and Jalarndhara.’ ; 
_ Evidence is equally inconclusive with regard to the identity and 
place of origin of Santi-(or Sinta-)rakshita, who is placed by the 7 





Tibetan tradition in the 8th century. According to Sumpé," he 
belonged to the royal family of Zahor, which, as we have noted, 
some scholars are inclined to locate, on dubious grounds, in Bengal; 
but the Bstan-hgyur, which gives three Tantric works under the 
name Santirakshita,’ is silent about his place of origin. The Tibetan 






1 The eight dohds omsigned to Hhusuka in the Charydcharyo-viniichapa 
(BGD.) are Noa, 6, 21, 23, 27, 40, 41, 45, and 40. To him probably also belong 
the Vajra-yiina work called Chaturdbharana (Sastri-Cat, 1, 82; sts. dated in’ 1295 a0) — 
which denis with some of the occupation of Tantric Buddhists and contains some 
vernacular dohis—On the language of the dohdr of the twenty-two authors included — 
in Charydeharya", see S. K. Chatterji, op, cit. pp. 112-17; M. Shahidullah, op. cit. . 
pp. 887, Cl. mira, Ch. xt. 

* BGD. introd., p. 12. This reference is said to indicate his Bengal origin: * 
The dohds also appear to be written in proto-Bengali. According to Grimwedel 

(Geschichten d. Mahisddhas, p. 184) Bhusuku belonged to the Kehatriya caste, 
flourished in Nalanda in the time of Devapala, and was known by the name of 
Santideva. In Rihola Sitkrityiynna’s list (op. cot. p. 222), Bhusuku occunm im lice 
prince who flourished in the reign of Devapila (800-840 ap.) at Nalandli. 
© Sumpa. op. cil. p. xix. In Rahula's list, Siimtip& occurs separately as & 
Brahman of Magadha who flourished in Muhipila’s time {c. 088-1085 a.n,). 

* The dohas in ChargGcherya* ore: Noa, 15 and 20, 

* To Santi-pida, who is also called Ratniikara-dinti, is ascribed Suikha-duhleha 
dvayo-pantyige-drshfi in Brtan-hgywr (Cordier, nu. 234). A Sanskrit Dvibhaja- 
herviza-cidhana of hie ia published in Sddhana-mdld, m. 474-76. ‘iranathe Bde 
slemmine, pp. 105-00) describes Ratnakar-tanti or Santi aso Brahman of Magedha 
who became an Acharya of Vikramadila and preached for seven years iti Sithhale: 

See Griimwedel, op. cif. 160-56. To Ratndkars-dinti eighteen Tantric works are 
aectibed in Betan-Agyer, A Chhondo-ratndikera by Ratnikare-dinti ia noticed in ASB. 
1006, p, 505, as existing in the Tibetan version. Com ts, 
version, ed. Georg Huth, Berlin 180). te 

" Op. cit. pp. xeix, 40. Sorat Chandra Das is here (see p. ci) uneertait , 
about the locntion of Zahor, but in JBTS. 1 (1808), p. If, he believes” tinat 
Sintirakshita wes a native of Gouda, which opimion has been repeated by Benoytor# 
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tathignta, are ascribed in Cordier, pp. 208, $68, 360, — 
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tradition, however, appears to centre round the Mahayinist logician 
and scholar Santarakshita ; but he does not appear to be definitely 
distinguished from the Vajrayinist Tantric author, Sintirakshita, 
who jis connected with Padmasambhava of Uddivana' as his 
brother-in-law and collaborator, but who may or may not be the 
same person. The logician éintarakshita was a high priest and 
teacher at Nalanda and followed the Svatantra Miadhyamika school. 
From this standpoint he reviewed with great acuteness and scholar- 
ship the earlier philosophical systems, both Buddhist and non- 
Buddhist, in his Tattva-sathgraha” which exists both in Sanskrit 
and Tibetan, and on which his pupil Kamalaéila? wrote 4 
commentary. He also wrote Vada-nydya-vritti-vipanchitar h 

and Madhyamakdlamkara-karika (the latter with his own com 


mentary) ." which aie available only in the Tibetan version, His 


reputation must have travelled beyond the limits of India, and he is 
said to have visited Tibet at the invitation of king Khri-sron-ice-bstan 
and assisted him in building the first regular Buddhist monastery of 
Bsim-ye on the model of the Odantapuri Vihira of Magadha. He 
is said to have worked for thirteen years in Tibet, and, along with 
Padmasambhava and his own disciple Kamaladila, laid the founda- 
tion of Buddhism in that country. 





1 ‘Waddell, Lamaism (London 1605), p. S70F- The name of the place 
Uddiyaria ia also given in the forms Oddiyana, Odyana. Odiyina and sometimes 
O-rervan or U-rgyana: but tt has not yet been definitely tocnted. B. Bhattachery®, 
following H. P. Sastri, would identify it with Orissn and drow far-reaching conclu- 
sions about. Buddhist ‘Tantric centres in Orissa. But nly 

and Orises is often mentioned ms Odivisa in the Tibetan 

p. $4, however, B, Bhattacharya believes that the place was in Asssm! — 
great probability in the identification propos by Sylvain Lévi (JA, 1915, p. S05 


= 
g 


see F. W. Thomas in JAAS, 1008, p- 461 note) with the Swat valley in No 
western India, the people of which, even ™ Hinen Tsang's time (Walters, t- 225), 
made “the sequaintance of magical formulas their occupation.” Gee the qitestion 
discussed by P, C. Bagchi and N. Das Gupta in THQ. v1. 580-83, XI. = 
> Ed. GOS, No. xxe-cxd, Baroda 1026, with Kamaladila’s commentary. Cf. 
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With regard to Jetiri, the next important writer, the Tibetan 
tradition’ appears to distinguish a senior and junior sage of that 
name. The senior or Mah&i-Jetiri belonged to Varendra, where his 
father Garbhapada lived at the court of king Sanitana* He is 
said to have received from Mahipila the diploma of the Pandita of 
Vikramaéila Vihira, and instructed Dipamkara Srijiiina in the 
Buddhist lore, The younger Jetiri® was a Buddhist Tantric sage 
of Bengal, who initiated Bodhibhigya and gave him the name 
Lavanyavajra. It is possible that the three learned works on 
Buddhist logic, preserved in Tibetan,’ belonged to the senior Jetari, 
while the junior Jetari was responsible for eleven Vajrayanist 
SMidhanas also preserved in Tibetan." 

Diparikara Srijiiina, the alleged pupil of Jetari, appears to have 
been a very industrious and prolific writer, to whom the Bstan-hgyur 
assigns about one hundred and sixty-eight works,* of which a large 
number consists of translations. They are mostly Vajrayanist works, 
known as Sadhanas' (Rgywd), but Siitra (Mdo) works, also listed 
in the Bstan-hgyur under his name, presumably deals with the 
general doctrines of the Mahfiyina. Haraprasid Sastri is probably 
right® in distinguishing two Dipamkaras, but there might have been 


more Diparhkaras than two. Of these, Dipamkara Srijfiana, who 





ls 


* Tar. 230; Sumpa, op. cit, pp. xeviii, 116. 

* Tor, 230483. Sumpi, however, believes that Jetdri was born of a Yogini 
whom Sanitana kept for Tantric practices | 

* Sumpa, op. cit. pp. xcviii, 112, 

* Hetu-tative-upededa, Dharma-dharmi-viniichoya ond Bidldvatdra-tarka. See 
5. C. Vidyabhusan, op. cit. pp. 887-88. There are also two other Satra works of 
Jelari in Bstan-hgyur, viz, Bodhi-pratidedona-vyitti and Sugata-mahdvibhanga-birika 
(see Tar $27). 

* Cordier, op. cit. pp. 84, 101, 289, 209, 319, 357, 366, Se. 

; ‘The Royud section, according to M. Shahicullah's cilrulation, contnina 10, 
gyud-hgrel $6 and Mdo-hgrel 30. Sastri's index of Cordicr's summary of Aygpud- 
Agrel t-tax gives over 100 Tantric works, of which about 40 are translations. 

* On the characteristics of the Sadhana and of Vajra-yinn literature in 
general eee TL, de Ia Vallée Poussin in ERE. loc. cit.; Wint-Lit. u. 387-02. Most 
of the published Sadhanas, os in B. Bhattacharya, Sadhana-mdla, 2 vols, GOS. 
Nos. xxvi, wi (1025, 1028) and elewhere, ore very short, but some are fairly 
long ; they are generally written in indifferent Sanskrit prose, with verse Afsotraa, 
some being entirely in verse. On Dhiiranis see Winternits, op. cit. pp. 380f. 
The Sagitis introduce the Buddha in on assembly of the faithful. 

* AGD. introd., p. 22. 
works under the names tkors, Diparn | -bl : 
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mentioned also by Tiraniths (Geschichte, pp, 287, 264; Edelst. p, 96) as belonging 
we 0g To Dipathkara Srijiinn Atiéa is also ascribed a Charyd-gii 
_ (Cordier, p. 40). — 


is also designated by the Tibetan title of Atisa, certainly belonged, 
according to the Tibetan tradition,’ to Bengal. Sumpaé informs 
us? that Diparnkara was a high priest both at Vikramagila ond 
Odantapuri, and that he was known also by the honorific epithet of 
Jovo (=Prabhu). He visited Tibet, lived, travelled, and worked 
there for some time," and the large bulk of his original and tran- 
slated writings testify to the assistance he rendered not only in 
propagating Tantric Buddhism but also in rendering Indian works 
accessible in Tibetan. 

Jianaéri-mitra, described‘ as a central pillar of the Vikrama- 
Sila vikdéra at the time of Chanaka of Magadha, was born in Gauda. 
He first joined the Sravaka school, but afterwards became a Maha- 
yanist and came to Vikramadila abowt the time when Dipamkara 
Srijfiiina left for Tibet. He wrote a work on Buddhist logic, called 
Karya-kdrana-bhava-siddhi, which © ists in Tibetan, and must have 
attained considerable reputation to be mentioned by Madhava in 
the 14th century in his Serve-dariana-s ngraha” He should be 
distinguished from Jidnaéri, of whom ten Vajrayana works exist in 
Tibetan, 

Of the minor Buddhist writers, mostly Tantric, who in all 
probability flourished in Bengal during these centuries, it is not 
necessary to give a detailed account here; for their writings appear 
to be of the same character and possess no distinctive interest. 
Among these may be mentioned Abhaydkaragupta, who has more 
than twenty Vajrayanist works preserved in Tibetan, but four® of 
these are also available in Sanskrit. He is described* as a Buddhist 


1 See Cordier, op. cit. pp. 46, 88. +-% he 
° Op. cit. p. xvi, 118; also xexvi, 95; Tor, 243. Uparikara Srijfana 


appears alco to have beca counected with the Somapuri-vihéra where be transisted 
Madhyamake-ratna-pradipa of Bhivavivekn (Cordier, op. cit 1 29). 


* Cf. supra pp. 14445; infra Ch. Xvrt | 

‘ Tar. 2141; Sumpa, op. cit. pp. xeviai, 178, 120, 
* §. C. Vidyabhusan, op. cit. p. S41. a 
: So ae dla chelrdoativa (Sastc-Cak 1. 161; maa dated 1185 AB), 


fire 5 5 = 
Paddhati commentary on Buddha-kapala-tantra (ibid. pp. 163-04, mia. hnueien va 


Vikramadila in the 25th year of Ramnpala’s seigm ; Cordier, mm. p. S80. Tac © 





Hind Gastran of the Tantra of the Tirthikas before he wes 


stud the Buddhist Tantras in Bengal later Om 8. C. Das in 
JASB, 1882, pp. 16-18, gives a slightly different or ot Abbiayakaragupta 
from ‘Tibetan sources, He states that Abhaydkaragupts was born in the middle 


He was well versed 
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“monk of “ Bangala” born in a Kshatriya family at Jharikhanda 
in Orissa: he flourished in the reign of Ramapdla as Pandita of 
Vajrisana and Nalanda, becoming high priest of Vikramasila, 
according to Sumpi Mkhan-po, at the time of Yakshapila’s dethrone- 
ment by his minister Lavasena.' Diviakarachandra, described as 
belonging to Bengal in the Bstan-hgyur° which includes one Heruka- 
sadhana ond two translations of his, was according to Sumpé 
Mkhan-po* a disciple of Maitri-pa, and lived in the reign of Naya- 
pala, but was driven away from Vikramagila by Diparnkara.* 
Kumdarachandra, described as “an avadhiita of the Vikramaputi 
Vihara of Bengal in Eastern Magadha,” is responsible for three 
Tantric Pafijikas (commentaries) preserved in Tibetan ; Kumira- 
yajra, also described as belonging to Beng: 1° was mostly a translator, 
who has only one independent work on the Heruka-sidbana. Dana- 
fila, similarly described as belonging to Bhagala im Eastern India’ 
and to the Jagaddala viidra in the east,” is mentioned as a translator 
by Sump’. He has about sixty Tantric translations in Tibetan 

o his credit, but there is also a brief Pustaka-pathopa a,!° translated 


by himself into Tibetan, on the mode of beginning the reading of # 









came to preside over the Vikramadila wihdra, He died before Rimapélo abdiemted 
in favour of his son Yakshapila, and was succeeded by Ratnikarasanti at Vilerame 
éila—In the Brtan-hgyur Abhoyikaragupta is described as an inhabitant of Maguidlha 
(Cordier, um. 71, 255). See IC. mm. 360-72. 

' He appears to be different from Abhaya-pandita, to whom about 108 
“Tantric works are assigned in the Arton-hgyur. 

* Cordier, op. cif. p. $19; also pp. 83, 02 for the works. 

* Op. cit. . pp. xvii, 110, where the name is given as Devakara-chandra. 


* A Paka-vidhi by Pandita-tri-Divakarnchandra is noticed in Sastri, Nepal 
Cat. m. 43-44: cf. P. C. Bagchi, Dohdkoda, p. 8 (colophon), where the ma. in dated 
in 1101 ap, He may be identical with Devakara-chandra, also chiefly » translator 
(5 works in Tibetan), or Devakara (two translated works, Cordier, p. 161), both 
of whom are described as Indian Upadhyayes (Cordier, pp. 176, 181, 217, QTi)s 
but he may be different from Divikera-vajra (4 worka, Cordier pp. 47, 48, 528 
829), who is described as a Mahibrihmana. 

® Cordier, op. at. p. 160; for the works me pp. 73, 100, 

* Iho. p. 33. . 

* Jbid. p. 188, also p. 63. Has Bhagala any connexion, as Rihula Saskpity® 
yans suggests, with modern Bhagalpur? Or, is it another form of Bangala oF 






(Geschichte, pp. 204, 226) that Dinadila was a Kashmirian, and lived i, the time 


* Cordier, op. cit. p. SS. 1 
" Op. cit. pp avi, 115. dng 
for w description of the work. , = 
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x1] Other Buddhist Tantric Writers $87 


book. Putali (or Putuli, Puttali), mentioned! as a Buddhist 
Tantric sage of Bengal, wrote a Vajrayanist work on Bodhichitta ;* 
but Nagabodhi (or Nigabuddhi ?), who is said? to have been born 
“in Sibéera in Bangala” and who served the later Nigirjuna as @ 
disciple when he was working alchemy in Pundravardhana, left 
thirteen Tantric works now preserved in Bstan-hgyur. It is not clear 
if Taikadisa (or Dangadiisa)* was a native of Bengal, but he 1s 
described as a Vriddha-Kayastha and contemporary of Dharmapala 
of Bengal ; he wrote at the Pandubhim vihdra a commentary, called 
Suvitada-sarnputa, on the Hevajra-tantra. But Prajiidivarman, who 
is credited with two commentaries and two translations of ‘Tantric 
texts, is distinctly assigned to Bengal.’ There are, however, some 
Buddhist Tantric writers who worked in Viharas situated im Eastern 
India. but there is no direct evidence that they were natives of 
Bengal. They are: Bodhibhadra of the Somapuri vihdra," 
Mokshakaragupta, Vibhatichandra of Jagaddala wihdra, and Subhi- 
kara? also of the Jagaddala wihara. Of these Mokshakaragupta 
wrote a work on Logic called Tarka-bhdshd,* and may be identical 
with the commentator of the same name on the Dohd-kosa m 
Apabhrarhéa® Vibhitichandra has a total of twenty-three Tantric 
works," of which seventeen are translations, including translations 
of two works of Lui-pa. Similarly, Vanaratna, who mostly 
translator, is vaguely described in the Bstan-hgyur” #8 DEOREIE 





Nagarjuna, is probably the same person (Rihula SiékpityRyana’s description agrees) 
For his works, see Cordier, pp. 157, 188, 142, 145, 107, 207, 200, 245. 
* Sump, op. if. pp. ¥- 144: Taranktha, Edelst. p. 100, ‘ ; 
, Sampl op. it PP. We 4, 996, He bailed trom Kipotys in Boneh 


"Ibid. p. 98: two works. He imay be the same as Bodhibhadrs of Vikramt- 


= (Perel 1 tieh pret of Vikramadila, woo How 
pupil of aN el and ‘high pee t 96; & C. Vidyabhusan, 
op. cit, p. 846). | 

* S&C. Vidyabhusan, op. cit. p. 346, 


* Cordier, op. cit, p. 219. | = 

4 adlac op. ok. 12, at, 29, 40, 50, 126, 142, 178, S08, 9. Saistri, 
Nepal Cat i | + tepaihd commentary of Vibhitichandra, in 
Nepal Cat. um. 244, notices an Ampita-kareibt SORT o. Vibhit Be 
Sanskrit, on Nima-snigiti sccording to Kilachakre-yina. Qn Vibbiitichandra 
N. N. Dasgupta in IC. v. 215-17. | 

4 Tbid. pp. 17, 77. 
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Eastern India, but Sumpaé Mkhan-po' informs us that he visited 
Tibet from the monasteries of Koki land? Of some writers, agai, 
we can infer their place of origin only indirectly from their works. 
Thus Kambala or Kambalambara-pida, to whom six works chiefly 
on Heruka-sidhana are credited in Tibetan, wrote also a collection 
af Dohas, called Kambala-gitilai,® apparently in proto-Bengali ; and 
one such Doha (No. 8) occurs also in the Charydcharya* To this 
class belong several writers, but about some of them we have more 
definite information, These are Kukkuri-pida, Savari-(or Savara)~- 
pada, Lui-pada, Krishna-pada and others ; but since these writers, to 
whom Vajrayanist workers are credited in the Bstan-hgyur, are also 
counted among the eighty-four Siddhas and connected with popular — 
Tantric cults, especially the Mahaimiya, the Yogini-kaula and the 
Natha cult, all of which possibly developed further out of Vajra-yana 
and Mantra-y ® it would be better to take them up separately. 
With these so-called Siddhicharyas we enter upon a somewhat 
new phase of Bengal Tantrism, although most of these thaumaturgists 
present a medley of doctrines, which had probably not yet erystall- 
ised themselves into well defined or sharply distmguished cults. The — 
Vajra-yana and Mantra-yina as offshoots of Mahayana, were never — 
at any stage separated by any clear line of demarcation. The same 
remarks would apply also to the various closely allied, perhaps com 
currently existing, and presumably popular, cults® which became — 
associated with the names of the Siddhicharyas and the Natha-gurus, — 
‘and which (whatever might have been their origin) show a clear — 












* Op. cit. p. Ixix: Tar, 263. 
: For Buddhist Tantra in eastern Koki land, see Tor. 267. 
* RGD, introd, p. 27. On the legends of Kambala, who is counted as ane 
‘of the Siddhas, see Grinwedel, in the work cited, pp. 175-76. 
‘ BGD. Taranitha (Geech. 188, 101f, 275, 824; Edelst. 534) connects” | 
Kambala with Uddiyana and associates him with Lalitavarjes and Indrabhdfiti im 
the exposition of Hevajra. Sumpa (pp. x, 90, 04), believes that Kambala was 
a contemporary of Aryadeva, Rahula Saakrityayann makes Kambala a disciple 
of Vajrnghanta of Varendra (flourishing under Devapila, « 810-30 a»). but 
bel ing to On a. "a 
© On the distinction, which however ia not sharp, between Mantrayins aad ~~ 
Vajra-yina, see Wint—Lit. 1. 987-88. Also P. C. Bagchi in Ch. xi mira. 
series 


“ With our present available materinls the exact relationshy 









various cults cannot be determined, but there enn be no doubt that, whelbet 
indiscriminately in more culla than one—In addition to the authorities cited abore, 
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x1] Sahaja-Siddhi 339 


admixture of Buddhist ideas! and claim as their teachers recognised 
expounders of Vajra-yana and Mantra-yina. We have im comse- 
quence a curious confusion, in the various traditions, between the 
early teachers of the different but closely related cults. We have, for 
instance, the traditions of more than one Savara, Lui-pa, Saraha and 
Krishna, just in the same way 85 we have traditions of more than 
one Santideva, Sintirakshita and Dipathkara ; while Lui-pa has been 
equated with Minanatha or Matsyendranatha, who is one of the 
acknowledged founders of both Yogini-kaula and Nathism. The 
difficulty is here perhaps greater than that of distinguishing between 
Mahiyina and Vajra-yana writers, where they might have been 
confused by similarity of names, and where, since the one system 
developed out of the other, it was not inherently impossible for a 
Mahiyanist to be a Vajrayanist. But im this case, as also sometimes 
in the other, it is not always possible to assume two or more sets of 
teachers having a common name or & common belief. To explain 
this confusion, therefore, one should presume a syneretic tendency, 
not unusual in the history of religious cults, to assimilate and identify 
the teachers of the different groups. This tendency must have been 
facilitated by the fact that these cults, collectively called Sahaja- 
siddhi, in their origin were not probably sharply differentiated, having 
developed under the same conditions and possibly out of the same 
source or sources. In the case of Nathism especially, which was 
perhaps more popular than academia, this tendency of assimilating 
the recognised teachers of Buddhist Tantrism is not unintelligible. 
Whether the Nathism in its origi was ® form of Tantric Buddhism 
which transformed itself into Tantric aivism or whether the process 
was otherwise, need not be discussed here; but it is clear that it 
assimilated rites and tenets from various Sources, its curious legend 
belonging to no regular order. In the same wil it appropriated, 
or rather assimilated, its own Gurus to Vajrayinist teachers of 
repute, on the one hand, and to éiva and his disciples, on the other. 

One of the characteristics of Sahaja-siddhi is that it repudiates 
Mantra, Mandala and other external means and modes of Vajra-yana 
and Mantra-yana, puts emphasis on Yogie practices and cultivation 





of mental powers, and, accepting their terminology, places different 


interpretations on such fundamental concepts 85 Vajra, Mudra viva 
The trade where this phase of Tantrism was the mos! wide-sprene 
and perhaps where it originated, were Bengal and Assam. Most of 


Ghersctst von A. Griinwedel, Petrograd 10914 (Bibl. Baddbies xvii) + and in Rabula 
Séaksityaynnn in JA. ceexy, 1994, pp. S1H-228- (heres cited ws Hahula). 
A ee agihhnd Eagerds 3a: BEOC. #8 (CMB). & ST 
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the teachers, therefore, belong to these countries, from which their 
teachings must have spread in divergent forms to Nepal and Tibet; 
but the traditions concerning them became overlaid, obscure and 
confusing, and their works present a medley of Buddhism and 
Hinduism. The religious aspect of the question is not our concern 
here, but we shall give a brief survey of the important works and 
authors connected with these cults. 

Kukkuri-pada (or °pa), one of the eighty-four Siddhas, ts 
mentioned by Tibetan tradition' as a Brahman of Bengal who intro- 
duced Mantra-vina (Heruka-sidhana) and other Tantras from the 
land of Dakini. This somewhat obscure account probably refers to 
the introduction of the cult of Mahaimayi, with which his name is 
traditionally associated,” and which, judging from the titles of the 
works,” appears to form the theme of at least three out of his six 
Tantric works in the Bsten-hgyur. He is also credited with two 
vernacular Dohais in the Charydcharya* (Nos. 2, 20).4 Another 
early Siddhichirya Savari-(or Sabara)-pidsa, of whom it is 
recorded by Sumpi Mkhan-po* that he was a huntsman of the hills 
of “ Bafipala,” who with his two wives, Loki and Guni, was con- 
verted by aya ger nee during the latter's residence in. that country. 
The Tibetan sources," again, place him as a contemporary of Lui-pi, 


* Sumpi, op. cit. pp. vi, 119, 185, 145; Tairanatha (Edelstcinmine, pp. 1061) 
adds that he teught the Tantrna to Padmayajra, from whom they were handed 
down in sticcession to Tilli, Niro and Santi! The strange name Kukkuri-pi is 
explained by Sumpai by the legend that Kukkuri-pida united in Yoga in the 
Lambini grove with a woman who was formerly a bitch. The same work (Sumpa 
Mkhan-po, pp. vi, 108, 145) speaks of a Kukuradisa (—Kukurarija *) also called 
Kukurichiryn os o Buddhist Tintric sage, adept in Youn ond o great preacher, 
who woe o lover of dogs! 

* Tor. 275. According to Griinwedel, op. cit. p. 176, Kukhuri was o Brahman 
of the eastern land of Kupilaéakru; according to Rahula, a Brahman of Kapilavastu 
and Goru of Minn-pieda. 

* One of these, Mohdmdyd-sidhanopdyika, is ovoilable in Sanskrit m. 
Sidhona-malad, m. 466-08 (No, 240). 

* He is probably identical, os Cordier suggests {p. 109), with Kukura-pi 
or Knikura-rija of whom eight Tantric texts on. various deities (Vajrasnitva, 
Vairochana, Heruka ete.) are given in the Bstan-hgyur. This perhaps confirms 
Sompi Michan-po's statement that he introduced various kinds of Tantra. See 
Tar. 185-80, , 

* Op. cit. pp. exxi, 00, Elsewhere (pp. exxi, 124) it i said that Sovati 
belonged! to the hill tribe enlled Savara. In Taraniths the name is given of 
Saveri. The legends of Savari who is regarded as one of the $4 Mahisiddhas ore 


given in Griinwedel, op. cit. pp. 140-50. .. 


* See P. C. Bagchi, introd. to Kaula-jidna", p, 27. Rahula makes Sabare-pi 


diciple of Saesha and Guru of Lai-pi, his place of activity being gives at 





, 
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making him! even a preceptor of Lui-pa in Tintrism. Two verna- 
cular Dohas of Savari are also found in the Charyadcharya” (Nos. 
26, 50). It is probable, therefore, that he was connected with the 
new cults, although ten Vajrayanist works are assigned to him in the 
Bstan-hgyur2 He appears to the same as Savarisvara,” some af 
whose works in the Bstan-Agyur are concerned ‘with Vajra-yogini 
Sadhana, which king Indrabhiti of Odyain and his sister Lakshim- 
kara made popular* 

But the most important name of this group is perhaps that of 
Lui-pa. He is credited with four Vajrayiinist works in the Bstan- 
Agyur, of which one called Abhisamaya-vibhanga 1s said to have 
been revealed by him directly to Dipatnkara Srijiana in order that 
(according to the colophon to the text)® the Intter might help its 
Tibetan translation. He was, therefore, in all probability an older 
contemporary of Diparnkara and belonged to the end of the 10th 
and beginning of the 11th century! Two of his vernacular Dohits 





given in different tradition ‘ss 
their mutual relationship, is oqually uncertain. On the question of the confuson 
of Sovari, Mahidavars and Saraha, see below under Saraha. 


© Cordier, op. cit. pp. 47, 58, 128, 198, 235, 200, S26, 354. Some are 


svailable to Sarakelt also, in SidKana-mdld, 11, 508-88 (Siddha-davers 456 (ibid). 
® But he is probably different from Mahidavara, | 


H FP Giatri in the Advayevajra-eamgraha. Also Sadhana-wild, - 
400, His other name or title, Avadhati-pa, probably indicates his commexion : 
400; Hie. ote name oe cidihh, enc thin eppenrs to be Peppered 7 
commentaries on the Dohd-koia (ed. P’. C. Bagchi, JL. xxv). ting A 
conmexion with the Oe es the in no dint evidence thet Se Osa 
to Bengal. One Advayavajra, however, without the tithe Avadbitl but called 4 
Brahmans, appears to have come from’ Bengal (Cordier, p- 250)-—Rahula makes 
Avulhiti-pa& a disciple of Santi-pé. , 

* sh ee op. cit. p 19, would explain the colophon. differestly 


res cca mneae aes bee 
sce PF. C. Bagchi, *, introd., p 28 E 

* M. Shahidullah (op. cit. p. 2), tallowing Sylvain vi and Thsnndil 
wold place him much earlier in the 7th century. From Marathi pester 
See ne eis, tha.ond of ta: 100k genes CO eons p. 182; 
D. BR. Bhandarkar in IC. 1. 722-24). But sce P: C, Bagebi, loc. ort. for 

of these views. The ap te dates assigned by B. A, Seletore ® ve 
ot seas vices. The Pe acta Hodis maa cPomne Ortntel ® © 
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are given in the Charydeharya® (Nos, 1, 29) ;* but Haraprasid 
Sistri? speaks of an entire collection called Luipdda-gitikd. It is 
through these vernacular Dohis that he probably became one of the 
earliest founders of the Tantric religion found in the Dohd-kogas, The 
Tibetan tradition mentions him as the Adi-siddha, thus making him 
occupy the same position as the Indian tradition would ascribe to 
Minanatha or Matsyendranatha. It has been pointed out that the 
Tibetan translation of the name Lui-pa means Matsyodara or 
Matsyantrada 2 and Sumpaé Mkhan-po‘ makes him, as the Indian 
tradition makes Matsyendranitha, a sage of the fisherman caste." 
The Tibetan sources, again, place Lui-pada m Bengal,” while all 
the Indian legends of Matsyendranitha are connected with the sea- 
board of Eastern India. The published Sanskrit texts of the school 
claim Matsyendranitha as the founder of the Yogini-kaula system, 
while Taranatha believes (Geschichte, p. 2751) that Lui-pa introduced 





the Yogini cult. On these, among other, grounds Lui-pi has been ~ 


‘equated’ with Matsyendranatha, the legendary fisherman of 
Chandradvipa, who is the starting point of a new system of Tantric 
thought and practice, connected with the Yogini-kaula, Hatha-yoga 





* His Tative-mabhdva-dohdkosa-gittha-druhpi (Cordier, p. 280) is the same 
as Doha No. 20; see JQ. 1027, pp. 67611. 

* BGD. introd., p, 21. 

" Cordier, op. cit. p. $7; also P. C. Bagchi, op. cit. pp. 22-29; Ter 106 
(Schiefner's note) ; Griinwedel, op. cit. p. 145, fn. 2. 

*. Op. ctf. pp. 124, 154 


" But necording to Rahula, Lui-pi belonged to Magadha and was in his 





youth a scribe ot Kiyastha to king Dhsrmapaia (700-900 an): he wos a disciple 


of Sabara-pa, who in his turn was o disciple of Saraha. That some of the teachers 


of those cults belonged to lower castes (probably an indication of their Buddhistic 


origin) is suggested by the names aa well os the legends, Cf. the names Jilarndhorn 
(fisherman), Tanti-pa (weaver), Hidi-pa (sweeper), Tilipa or Telipi (oilman), ote 


But the names need not always imply caste, for Jalothdhara and Tilopi are 


described as Brahmans, Dombi-pi os a Kahntriya. 
* Cordier, op. cit. p. $3. But Sumpa makes him (p. cxli) an employee of 
the king of Uddiyiina: Taranitha (Edelst, 20) makes him a scribe of Samantadubha, 


king of Udyins in the west: Rahole describes him as o scribe of Dharmapala 


and gives his place of activity os Magndha! See on this point P. C. Bagchi, (AQ. 


1930, p. 583, H. P. Sistri BORS. 1919, p. 609) ramgrateapugeae eye . 


now worshipped in Radha and Mymensing. Wassilijev (note to Tar, 310) states 
that Lakpi-was bom:-in’ Upjayint, while in Griinwedel, loc. cit. he is said to have 


lived under Indrapila of Sdliputra (near Pitaliputra). In Taranitha's opinion, — 


Hai-ph wes = contemporary of Asshgs. 


* The equation was first suggested by Griinwedel, op. cit. Cordier (p. $9) 


"hesitates to accept the identification, See also LéviNepal, 1. 953, note 4 — 


Taranitha (Hdels. pp. 1201) distinguishes Lui-pi from Mina, but bt be te 


distinguishes between Mina and Machehhindra, 
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and Natha cults of East Bengal and Kamardpa. Even if the identi- 
fication is not accepted, it will certainly strengthen the suggestion, 
made above, of the tendency towards syncretic assimilation of the 
teachers of the various cults. 

The homage paid by the Kashmirian Abhinavagupta in his 
Tantniloka! would place Matsyendranatha earlier than the begin- 
ning of the 11th century; and ‘ft he is identical with Lui-pada, his 
probable date would be the end of the 10th or the beginning of the 
lith century. As the reputed founder af the new school of Sahaja- 
siddhi, he is connected with a series of teachers, whose writings are 
preserved mostly in the Apabhraméa and the vernacular, and who, 
as such, properly falls outside our province. But in its earlier 
stages the Sahaja-siddhi represented by these teachers starts 
apparently as a deviation from the Vajra-yana and Mantra-yana; 
while in these cults are to be found the sources of the Natha cult, 
which calls itself Sivaite but which shows greater affinity with the 
Buddhist than with the Brahmanical Tantra. All the reputed 
Siddhacharyas are, therefore, found credited with Vajrayinist works 
in the Bstan-hgyur. The only exception is perhaps Matsyendra- 
natha, if he is not the same person 2s Lui-paida ; but we have @ work 
on the Bodhichitta by Mina-pida,* who is described as an ancestor 
of Matsyendranatha, The cult must have been introduced 
into Tibet and Nepal, where Matsyendranditha came to be identified 
with Avalokitegvara, while in India his apotheosis occurred hy his 
assimilation to Siva! There are some works, however, which 
profess to have been revealed (avatarite) by Matsyendranitha. 
Five of these texts written in Sanskrit have been published’ 29% 
old Nepali manuscripts; and if the manuscript of the principal 
longest text, entitled Kaula-jfdna-nirnaya, belongs to the 11th 
century (as its editor maintains), it must be taken as the earhest 
known work of the school. According to this work, Matsyendra- 
nitha belonged to the S‘ddha or Siddhamrita sect, primarily con 









Sea ee eFC. 4 hs der gle ok cont, ts ine ER 
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sine Person J , - 5 
| 2 Condi, op. cit, pe 2573 the. work is tamed Bahialere SST 
© Por a résumé of the legends of Matayendraniths ba sce Chintalaran, Chak 


verti in JHQ, 1080, pp. 178-81. ‘The Yoxinl-Kaula cult mst have been Sb 
connected with Hathn-yoen ; for some of the Asanas and Mudris ia Hathe-z0%s 
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nected with the Yogini-kaula, the chief seat of which was Kamaripa. 
Although the word Kula in Brahmanical Tantra is often synonymous 
with Sakti, it is undoubtedly related here to the five Kulas of the 
Buddhist Tantra, representing the five Dhyini-Buddhas ; while the 
word Sahaja is equated with Vajra as a state to be attained by a 
method of Yoga called Vajra-yoga. There is, thus, a very consider- 
able admixture of Buddhist Tantric ideas and practices with those 
of the Brahmanical Tantra. 

The next great Siddha of the school is Gorakshanitha who is 
described in most of the accounts as a disciple of Matsyendranitha. 
The legends, which must have originated in Bengal and spread m 
divergent forms to Nepal, Tibet, Hindustan, the Punjab, Gujarat 
and Maharashtra, connect him and other Natha-gurus with the 
Gopichind legend,’ with the Yogi sect of the Punjab, and the 
Natha-yogis of Bengal. Perhaps he did not, as some of the legends 
suggest, strictly conform to the traditions of the Mantra-yana ; and 
it is no wonder that in Nepal and Tibet he is considered to be a 
renegade,” whose Yogis passed from Buddhism to Saivism simply 
to please their heretic rulers and gain political favours. Of Goraksha- 
nitha no work” has been found, unless he is identical with the 
Goraksha of the Bstan-hgyur, who is responsible for one Buddhist 
Tantric work. If his alleged disciple’ Jalandhari-pida, who 


1 For an able treatment of the legend in its various forms, see Gopal Haldar 
in the work already cited. On Gorakshanadthn os m deified protector of cattle, 
sce JL. xr. 16f. 

* Lévi-Nepal. 1. 855; Ter, 255; BGD, 16, Gornksha has been dentified 
(see note to Tar. 323) with Annigarajra, but this may be an instance of the 
attempt to assimilate him to the well known Vajraydnist writer Anafgavajra, who 
was a disciple of Padmavajra and preceptor of Indrabhiti of Uddiyana. This 

* A Sanskrit Jidna-bdrika, in three Patalas, said to have been revealed by 
Gorakshandtha, is mentioned in Sastri, Nepal Cat. 1. 79-90; this has been included 
by PF. C. Bagchi in the work cited above, where the name of the tencher occurs 
ns (p. 122) Mhé-mathchhindra-pida and nof as Gorakshanitha. A Sanskrit 
Goraksha-sathitd of late quasi-Hindu origin is supposed to embody hia teachings. 
Also s Goraksha-riddhduta (ed. Gopinath Kaviraj, Part 1, S8S.). The verancolar 
productions of the Goraksha school are of very late origin, and it would not be 
critical to assign any of them to the teacher, 

4 Called Vayu-tattea-bhdvanopadeia (Cordier, op. cit. p. #37). To his 
alleged disciple Chournigin olso is ascribed a work of the same name. 

® Jalandhari (variant Jalandhara) is sometimes mentioned as a disciple of 





Indrabbati of Uddiyiina, while some popular legends identify him with Had-pa of 


the Gopichind story. According to Grimwedel, (op. cit. p. 189), Jilandhari wat 


‘m Brahman of Thata land, while Tor. 105, makes him a contemporary and Gurw 
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figures in the legends as the Guru of Gopichind, is the same person 
as Mahapapdita Mahachairya Jalandhara, Acharya Jalandhari, of 
Siddhachirya Jalandhari-pada of the Bstan-hgyur) then he might 
be taken as the author of four Vajra-yana works, including 4 
commentary, called Suddhi-vajra-pradipa, on Hevajra-widhana, the 
original being assigned to Saroruhavajra.’ 

To the other Siddhicharyas of the Sahaja-siddhi, some of whom 
are also Gurus of the Natha cult, numerous Buddhist Tantric works 
are assigned in the Bstan-hgyur. Both Indian and Tibetan" tradi- 
tions make Viripa (or Viru-p&) a disciple of Jalandhara; but the 
latter tradition also appears to mention more than one Buddhist 
Tantric sage of that name, of whom a junior and a senior Virdpa 
are distinguished.* One of these Virtpas was born in the east 
at “Tripura”* (Tippera?) during the reign of Devapila. The 
distinction, however, is not clear in the Bstan-hgyur, but it ascr 
ten Vajra-yina works to Acharya or Mahacharya Viripa, and two 
collections of apparently vernacular Dohis and Padas (Viriipa-pade- 
chaturasiti and Doha-kosa) to Mahayogin or Yogisvara Viriipa.* 
Tilopa or Tailika-pida," another Siddhacharya, is made by Tibetan 





between Nepal and Kashmir, where he lived for some time. The Nagara Thats 
was in Sindhu, where Talandhara was born ins family of Sidra merchants. He 
‘sited Udy&na, Napal, Avant and Chitigrima in Bengal where Gopichind, son of 
Folochethe, wer the King See J4iG. (10K) erie: ke Bee 
Trey ee nT a. Beahonek: whose Clengies eae mane re 
Matsyendra! His Guru is called Kiirme-pa- 
* Cardier, op. cit. pp 30, 00, 76, 241. 
* Ibid. pp. 75, TB. 
* Sumpa, op. cit, pp. bexii, 109- meh! 
* bid. pp. lexi, 102, 104, 100, 112 Tor, lai, makes the senior Virfipa 
a disciple of Jayadeva Pandita (the successor of Dharmapala) and fellow-student 
of Santideva. He mentions (p. 205) the junior Virbpa as o Siddhichiry>. 
Viripa is connected with various ferme of Vajrayana xidhana and mentioned 
the preceptor of the Mahasiddha Dombi-Heruke. Flcewhere (Edolst. $1) Tarandtha 
believes that Viripa appeared thrice in this world! According to Cordier (op. cit. 
p. 90), and Grinwedel (op. cit, 147-48), Dombi-Heruke wm | Kshatriya king 
of Magadha and exponent of H thi (§ works in Beten-boyur). See 
Edelrt, 34-35. 


© . = 
uph, foc. cit.; Griinwedel, op. cit, p. 1. | 
" Cordier, op. cit. p. 223. HP. Séstst (BGD. introd.,.p. 6) adsl two 
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ee ee: ae ee ee 
ahman of Tsitigion (Chittagong?), who 
was converted under the name of Prajfiibhadra.* Besides four 
Vajra-yina works, a Dohd-koja of his is preserved in Tibetan*® 
Tilo-pa's disciple Niro-pi or Nido-pi is also assimilated to well 
known Buddhist Vajra-yina teachers. He is said* to have succeed- 
ed Jetari as the north-door Pandit of Vikramadila as an adept in the 
Buddhist Agama, and left the monastery in the charge of Dipamkara 
in his seventieth year to become the high priest of Vajrisana (Bodh- 
Gaya). One account makes him son of king Sikya Subhasinti- 
varman of the east (Prichya), while another believes that he was 
the son of a Kashmirian Brahman, and became a Brahmanical 
Tirthika Paondita and then a Buddhist Siddha under the religious 
name of Jiiinasiddhi or Yasobhadra. As he appears to be identical 
with Nada, described in the Bstan-Agyur as Sri-mahimudracharya, 
and with Nida-pida, described in the same work as Mahachirva 
and Mahayogin, he should be credited with nine Vajra-yina 
Saidhanas," some of which concern Heruka and Hevajra, as well as 
two Vajra-gitis® and a Pafijika on Vajra-pada-sdra-sathgraha, 
which last work, it may be noted, was undertaken at the request of 
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* Ter. 226; Sump, op. cit, pp. xii, 129. 

* Cordier, op. cit. p. 48, assigns a Sahaja work alternately to Tailakapada 
alicx Prajiiibhadra, Tt is possible that all these teachers had a popular name, 9 
well as a Buddhist devotional name, There ia another Siddhichiryn Tailike-pada 
(Cordier, p. 79) who hailed from Odyaina, According to Grinwedel (op. cl. | 
p. 170), Tilopa lived in Vishpunagara and attained Mahimudra-siddhi, In Rabula’s 
Ni Telop& is described as a Brahman disciple of Padmavajm and master of 


xr, camer: oP. cit. p. 228. Td. P. C. Bagchi (Sanskrit text in Dohd-koia, JE, : 
xxvor= 41-52, also pp. 1-4). The Vajra-yann works are mentioned in Cordier, ; 
op. cit. pp. 48, 79, 223, 224, 280, 244. | 


* Sumpi, op. cit. pp. ly, 18, 45, 115, 117 (called Narota-pa). On pp. Invi, 
118 the name of the place where Naropi practised Tantra is given as Phullahari 
to the west of Magadha. According to Griinwedel (op. cit. p. 168), Nira was 


hy caste « wine-eller, and lived in Salaputra in East India. Tarandtha, however, : 
believes that be was a Kashmirian Brahman and agrees with Sumpaé's account in = 
lit Edelst. 741; see also his Geschichte, pp. 230, 244 ff, 240, $28. _ 

* Cordier, op. cit, pp. 16, 68, 70, 87, 92, 97, 125, 180, 1g2, 238. G. Tucci - 
(JRAS. 1985, p. OTT) spenka of ‘sncthar: woek “af Nieagh:-hich bs Hamas E 





Nepal. It is a Sanskrit text, called Sekoddeda-fik on initiation according to Kila- — 
chakra. In Griinwedel, (op. cit. p. 168), Naro, Niro-pi, Narota-pé, Nada, 
Fee, Prem t0 be the same pera who was aloo known sx Jtine-siddhl oF 


r ee introd., p. $3 assigns to him a 
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Vinayséri-mitra, a Bhikshu of Kanaka-stiipn Mahavihira of Patti- 
keraka in Kashmir.’ 

Another important Siddhicharya 1s Krishna or Krishna-pada, 
known also by the Prakrit form of the name as Kinhu-pai. There 
must have been, as Haraprasad Sistri rightly conjectures, several 
Krishnas or Kanhus. The Bstan-hgyur mentions a senior Krishna, 
a Krishna from Orissa who was a translator,’ as well as a Krishni- 
charya and a Krishna-vajra* One Indian Krishna, again, wrote 
at Somapuri vihdra® which was situated in Bengal. It is difficult 
to say which of these authors* should be (if at all) identified with 
Krishnachirya or Kanhapa of the Sahaja-siddhi and the Natha cult, 
who is regarded as a disciple of Jalandhara-pa. According to 
Taranatha. however, Krishnacharya, disciple of Jalandhari, belonged 
to Padyanagara or VidyAnagara in the southern country of Karpa ;* 
but another Tibetan account informs us that his birthplace, as well 
as place of conversion, was Somapuri® Eleven vernacular Don 
are given in the Charydcharya” under the names Kanhu, Krishna- 
chirya-pida, Krishna-paida and & rishna-vajra,” as well as cited 


= Cordier, op. cif. p. 08, This might refer to the Nala-pada of Kashmirian 








hid. p. 150, called Mahimahopadhykya; the junior Krishpa is mentioned 
at p. 68. 

: hid. p. 8% He may be the snme Kapha as is mentioned by Sump 
(pp. ¥, 110) as a Buddhist Tantric sage who was born in m Brahman family of 


| or Kanhiyi 
3 Thid. >. 287, where be is called « MahAyogin, and = Dohd-Koia is assigned 


Betan-Agywr. Scene of these have been preserved also in Sanskrit in Nepol, a9. 
(Cordier, p. $8; Kyishna)=the same in Séstri's Nepal Cat, m1. 109 
Kuruballa-stdhena (Corder, p. 4: Ershoavajra) =the same in 
Sddhana-voruchchaya (Nepal Cat. mu. 201) —Sidhana-mdla, pp. 572-73 ; Yoga-ratna- 
mala Patipkd on Hevajra (Cordier, p. 67; Krishna or Kaphupiida) Nepal Cat. it. 





cae lolt. 09, M. Shabidullah takes it to be Orisa. Tiranttha (pp. 195. 


197) distinguishes between a senior and a junior (Tar, 211, eu, 255, 275, 244) 


: whe | 

Seubera, Hevajen and Jamintaka; he belonged to the Brahman caste snd was siso 
e writer of Dohis- | 
pat. Getnwedel, op. cit. p. 163. ‘The Indian legend of Kanuph in connection 
sith Goplchind is given by M. Shahidullah, op. cit. pp. 26-27. | 

* Kanke. Nos 7, 9, 40, 42 45: Kyishoichirya-pida, Noa 11, 96; 
Krishpapada, Nos. 12, 13(?), 19; Krishoavajra, No, 18. In No. 36, Jélandhari is 
mentioned with respect as = master. In Rahula's list, Kinha-pi appears as 
daciple of Jilandhara, o Kaynatha living at Somupuri during Devapila's reign 
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tinder one or other of these names in its Sanskrit commentary. A 
Dohd-koga in Apabhratéa by Krishnichirya also exists in the — 
The problem of the identity of Saraha or Saraha-pAda, the next 
important teacher, whose other nome is given as Rahula-bhadra, is 
equally difficult. Sumpi Mkhan-po? describes him as a ‘ Brahman 
Buddhist sage’, born of a Brahman and a Dikini in the city of 
Raji in the eastern country. He was well versed in both Brahma- 
nical and Buddhistic learning and flourished in the reign of Chandana- 
pala. He is said to have converted Ratnapila and his ministers 
and Brahmans, and to have become the high priest of Nalanda. 
He learned the Mantra-yfinn from Chove Sukalpa of Odivisa 
(Orisa), but afterwards visited Maharishtra where he united in 
Yoga with a Yogini who approached him im the guise of an archer’s 
daughter, After having performed the Mahdimudra with her, he — 
became a Siddha and went by the name of Saraha, It is also recorded 
that he used to sing Dohis of Buddhism as a means of conversion, 
In the Betan-hgyur there are about twenty-five Tantric works 
assigned to him, meluding more than half a dozen concerned with 
Dohikoga-giti and Charya-gitit An Apabhrariia Dohd-koda* 
(with a Sanskrit commentary") connected with his name has been 
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e 0-050 ap.). §. K. Chatterji (op. cit. pp. 120-22) identifies Krishpfichirye with 
Kiinhu-pad« | 
 * BGD, 123-82 (Krishpiichirya-pida) ; in M. Shahidullah, op. cit., with the 

Tibetan version, pp. 72-122; in P. C, Bagchi, Dohd-koda, cited above, pp. 121-1 
also pp. 24-28. 8 K. Chatterji (éjra, p. $38) would place the Dohf-writer 
Krishpiichairya at the end of the Ith century, on the ground that the Cambridge 
University Library ss. of the Hevajra-pasijika by Pandi Sci-krishns-pida 
‘is dated in the S0th year of Govindapila (=e. 1109 4.0.), presuming our author's 
identity with this Krishns-pada. 
* Op. cit. pp. xxvii, 84, 85: Grin i: GR. pp Teel, os Gos leh ae 
ays wedlel, op. Pp. aa One } 
* One Vajrayiinist Sanskrit text of Saraha-pida’s given in Sddhana-mdld, 

73. Another in Sddheno-semuchehaya, 170. | 
* Cordier, op. cil. pp, 212, 220, 291, 292 981, ose 47. : 


* SGD. 77-132 (called Sarojavajra; 8% Dohiis); in M. Shahidullah, op. cit. 
pp. 125-254; in P. C, Bagehi, op, cit. pp. §2-120, also pp, 5-0, 28-92. } 
* The commentator Advayavajra calls his authot Sarojavajra, Saroruha and 
Saroruhavajra. This Advayavajra is probably a later writer, different from ‘the 
Vajrayanist author of the same name, who is also called Avadhiti-pida (see supra 
p S41, fn. 4). He belonged to Sarideda in Bengal (Cordier, op. cit. pp. 292, 250)— 
Saroruhs is distinguished from Saraha by Tiranitha in both his works. In Rahula’s 
I 








Sermha further figures os a Brahman of Nalanda, flourishing in the reign of 
Dharmapala (¢. 770-810 an). ; : = 





published ; and four of his Dohas occur in Chorydcharya” (Nos. 22, 
39, 88, 30), where he is called Saraha-pada. Cordier is probably 
right! in his suggestion that there were several Sarahas, who are 





difficult to distinguish them. Taranitha, however, distinguishes 
two Sarahas, one of whom, the junior, was otherwise called Sabari,’ 
while the other was named R&hulabhadra® It is likely that the 
Siddhicharya Saraha, to whom the Dohis ean be legitimately 
ascribed, was a different person from Sarnha-Rahulabhadra,* the 
Vajrayinist author of the Sadhanas, and that both are to be dis- 
tinguished from Saroruhavajra, also called Padmavajra, who is known 
in the history of Buddhist Tantrism as one of the pioneers of 
Hevajra-tantra and as the Guru and Paramaguru respectively of 
Anangavajra and Indrabhati of Oddiyana. 
Of those minor personalities of this group, who probably belonged 
to the east, only a brief mention may be made here. It is not clear 
Garbhari-pa or Garbha-pada, 
popularly called Gabbur Siddha," wrote @ work on Hevajra and a 
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ss Clie ie. pe 982. Cl. Tar. 68. The Sridhichirya Réhula, according 
to Griinwedel (ep. cit. P- 180) was o Sadra of Kamaraps- 


Edelst. 20; of. Tar. 1065. 
Tar, 4, 73, 105. Hiholubhadra is given as an alias of Sarah in Cordier, 
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cribed* as a Kshatriya prince of Gahura who was fond of the Vina? 
wrote works on Vajradikini and Gubyasamiija, as well as one Doha 
(No. 17) given in the Charydcharyo®: Kankana, a descendant of 
Kambala-pa, composed one Doha to be found in the Charyicharya® 
(No. 44) and a Charyd-dohdkosa-gitihd ? Darika or Diri-pida; 
also a Mahdsiddha, variously described as a disciple of Lui-pa and 
Naropa, was responsible for twelve Vajra-vyana works in the Bstan- 
hgyur® and one Dohi in the Charwicharya® (No. 34); and 
Dharmapaida (also called Gundaripaida) ,* a descendant of Krishna, 
has twelve Vajra-yina works in the Bstan-Agyur and two Dohis 
in the Charydcharya®. None of their works, except the Apabhrathsa 
Dohis mentioned, is available in print, and exists only in Tibetan. 
Tt will be seen that Bengal had a very large share in the cultiva- 
tion and spread of this peculiar and prolific Buddhist and allied 
Tantric literature, which in all probability received encouragement 
from the Buddhist kings of the Pala dynasty. But it is remarkable 
that with the advent of the Sena kings, who had Vaishnavite leanings, 
this literature and culture went underground for all time.” We hear 
of no suppression or persecution of Buddhism under the overlordship 
of the Senas, but it was probably a part of their policy to encourage 
Brahmanical studies as a reaction against the Buddhistic tendencies 
of the Pala kings. There cannot be any doubt that under the new 
regime of the Sena kings, non-Buddhistic Sanskrit literature and 
culture in Bengal received a fresh impetus. This might have partly 
been also a result of the general revival of Sanskrit learning, probably 
under similar circumstances, in Kashmir. Kanauj, Dhara, Kalyana, 
Mithila and Kalinga. But the entire literary output of Bengal in 
this period covers practically the reigns of two kings only, Vallalasenn 





* Cordier, op. cit. p. 298. In Rabula’s list Vina-pa j isciple of Bhadra-p 
ee | Viva-pa is a disciple pa 

oe 

- ©. it. p. 231. © is counted as one of the eighty-four Mahisiddhas. 
On the legends of Kankana set Griinwedel, op. cit, pp, 174-75. 

_” Far, 127, 177, 248, 278; Grinwedel, dp. cit. p. 215, He is said to belong 
to Siliputra in the time of Indrapala. See also BOD. 30. 

— op. cit. = 17, 33, 34, 50, 212, 210, 297. 

Soi PSHE: D. intred, p. 250, He is probably different from 
Dharmadisa mentioned by Sumpai (op cif. pp, xiv, 90), who was born i 
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and Lakshmanasena, and it confines itself chiefly to Brahmanical 
ritualism and poetry ; the New Logic, Bra hmanica Tantra and 
sectarian Vaishnavism emerging about three centuries later with the 
consolidation of the Muhammadan rule. In the meantime the 
Bengali language and literature, which were concerned im this period 
possibly with lost songs, hymns, and ballads on the themes of Radha- 
krishna, Gopichind, Lausena, Lakshindhara, Srimanta and Kalaketu, 
were perhaps slowly characterising themselves, so that from the 
uncertain beginnings of the Charydcharya°, they were transformed 
in the 14th century into the definite articulation of the Sn-krishna- 
igrttana. This story belongs to another chapter, and we shall see 
that, even im its beginnings, the vernacular literature did not fail to 
exercise some influence on the theme, temper, and expression of the 
contemporary Sanskrit literature. 

One of the objects of the Brahmanical ritualistic writings, which 
was meant to,regulate the daily life of the people and in which the 
authors of this period and their royal patrons took undoubted 
interest, might have been to counteract the social and religious 
disturbances with which Buddhism might have threatened the very 
basis of the Hindu society. During the reign of the Pala kings, 
whose official religion might have been Buddhism but who do not 
appear to have been intolerant of other faiths, we hear of only one 
well known person, Bhavadeva Bhatts, who was an antagonist of 
ical ritualism. In the Sena period such protective works were 
multiplied, but we hear of no avowed hostility towards non-orthodox 
systems. The attitude is intelligible when we consider the possibility 
of an accommodating spirit which in course of time appropriated 
reversed the process. Even in the Pala period, we have seen, the 
Buddhist gods into the Hindu pantheon and which also sometimes 
Buddhist and Sivaite Tantras attempted to assimilate instead of being 
hostile to each other. As on the one hand, Matsyendranitha was 
equated with the Buddhist Lui-pada and transformed into Avalokites- 
yara, while the Buddha himself was honoured by Jayadeva with a place 
in the list of the Avatiras of Krishna, we find, on the other hand, 
Mahakila and Ganapati worshipped and awarded several Sadhanas* 
by Buddhist writers, and the Linga cult and Sivaite gods re- 
commended in the Buddhistic Samvarodaya Tantra? 

The Dharma-Sastra works of this period are, therefore, written 
more from the practical than the academic point of view, and consist 
of ritualistic manuals prescribing the various pious duties and 
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ceremonies. The earliest of these appear to be the Héralatd and 
the Pityi-dayita of Aniruddha, both of which have been considerably 
used as authoritative by Raghunandana. The first work’ deals with 
the observance of impurity (A‘aucha) consequent upon birth and 
death, its duties and prohibitions, the period for which it is to be 
observed, the persons who are exempted from observing it and other 
relevant topics. The second work,’ intended for the Saimavedie 
followers of Gobhila, is concerned chiefly with rites and observances: 
connected with Sriddha or funeral ceremony; but it includes @ 
treatment of general duties like Mouth-washing (Achamana), Teeth- 
cleansing (Danta-dhivana), Ablution (Snéna), daily prayers 
(Sandhya), Offering to Pitris and Viéve-devah (Tarpapa and 
Vaidvadeva), the periodical Parvana-ariddha, as well as an eulogy 
of gifts. Both the works are in prose and contain a large number 
of passages quoted from old and new writers. The closing verse of 
the Haralatd tells us that Aniruddha was a resident of Vihirapdtaka 
on the bank of the Ganges and that he was versed in the doctrines 
of Bhatta (Kuméarila). The colophons to the two works supply 
the further information that he was Dharmidhyaksha or Dharmé- 
dhikaranika (Judge), as well as a great teacher (Mahimaho- 
padhyaya) of Champihatti, from which place’ a section of Varendra 
Brahmans derive their designation. Besides the Puranas and older 
Dharma-distra authors, Aniruddha quotes more recent authorities, 
among whom he mentions Bhojadeva and Govindardja in his 
Haralaté. This would fix the upper limit of his date at 1100 AD.; 
and the lower limit is supplicd by the citations of Raghunandana 
(mentioning both the works and the author) and Govindinands 
(calling the author Gauda) at about the beginning of the 16th 
century. Since the Héralatd is named as an authority in the Suddhe 
viveka of Rudradhara, the lower limit may be pushed back to the 
second quarter of the 15th century ; while three quotations from the 






sometimes also called Suddhi-viveka (Mitra, Notices, m, No. 040, p. 338, also 
No. 1001, p. $72), but this is only » portion of the work, also noticed in Sastri-Cat. 
mt. 337, No. 2266. 
* Ed. SPS. No. 6, Calentta (no date). It may or may not be the same 
ork as the Karmopadesint Paddhati (see Eggeling, op. cit. uz 474, No. 1553/481), 
4 portion of this text is found in the printed edition. ‘The colophon of 
to the printed tert of the Haralati describes him as Dharmadhyskslia, — 
Champahiti- (or Champihatiya, Champahattiya-) mabimshopidhyiya 
{ Madanapala (GL., 1471, at p. 154). 
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Héralatd having now been identified’ in a manuscript of the 
Suddhi-ratndkara of Chandeévara preserved at the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, it is claimed that the lower limit should come 
up to the middle of the 14th century. All this makes it likely that 
he was identical with the Aniruddha who is extolled by Vallalasena 
in his Déna-sdgera not only as a scholar far-famed in the Varendri 
land for his piety and knowledge of the Veda and Smriti, but also 
as his own Guru from whom he learnt the Purina and Smriti and at 
whose instance his own work itself was written. This would place 
Aniruddha’s literary activity about the middle of the 12th 
century." 

Aniruddha’s royal disciple, Vallalasena, appears to have composed 
four works, of which two are known to exist. His Achdra-sigara 
Lali are mentioned as already composed in 
verses 56 ind 55 respectively of his Déna-sagara ; and the former 
work is also known from citations in the Smyiti-ratndkera of 
Vedicharya and in the Madana-parijétat of Visveévara Bhatta. 
But these two works of Vallilasena have not yet been recovered, 
His Ddna-sdgara, according to the author's own statement, was 
written under the instruction (guroh éikshayd) of his Guru 
Aniruddha, but Raght nandann believes? that it was the work of 
Aniruddha Bhatta himself. The work is, as its name implies, an 
extensive digest, in seventy sec ions." of matters relating to gifts, 
the author himself informing 0 us (9. 58) that he has dealt with 1375 
kinds of gift. It deals with the merits, nature, objects, utility, snes 
and places of gift, bad gifts and prohibited gifts, rites and »rocedut 

© By Bhavatosh Bhattacharya in JBORS. xx. 155-42. 

© In Proc. ASB. 1900, p. 137, a Chaturmishyo-paddhati by Aniruddha is 
noted, while Mitra (Notiewr, vim. 176, No, 2700) mentions a BShagaval-tativa- 
mafjeri on Vaishnava theology. No personal details of the author are given, and 
the author's sie vena Waynes Get Or copie ef SIN ee 
of tanh . while the second work 
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connected with the making and accepting of gifts, the sixteen kinds 
of great gifts (Mahidina) and the large number of lesser gifts, 
together with an enumeration of the Puranas and their extent. It 
gives valuable information regarding the texts of many works as 
they existed in the author's time. His Adbhuta-sdgara, which has 
been printed, is an equally extensive work on omens and portents, 
their effects, and means of averting them. It is divided into three 
parts according as the portents are celestial (appertaining to stars 
and planets), atmospheric (such as rainbow, thunder, lightning and 
storm) and terrestrial (such as earthquake). As in the case of the 
Déna-sigara it attempts to cover, with copious quotations drawn 
from a very large number of authors and works, the varied aspects 
of the subject and bears evidence to the industry and learning of 
the compiler. It was probably left unfinished by the author and 
completed by his son Lakshmanasena” Although not a Brahman 
himself, Vallilasena received as much recognition of his work im 
Bengal and outside as any professional Brahman writer of this 

Both Bengal and Mithila claim Gunavishnu, son of Damuka 
and author of a work on Vedic ritual entitled Ch/uindogya-mantra- 


‘bhdshya’ The Bengali editor of his text makes out a good case 


for Bengal’s claim ; but the evidence adduced cannot be regarded as 
completely decisive. It is probable that he flourished some time 
before Haliyudha who makes considerable use of this work im 


his own similarly planned Brihmana-sarvasva,? but Gunavishnu- 


need not be much earlier. Gunavishnu's work is a commentary 


"Ed. Muralidhear Jha, Prabhakari and Co,, Benares 1905, The work is 
quoted twice by Raghunandana (JASB. 1915, p. 863). 


_ * We are told im the opening verses of the work itself that it was begua 


in Saka 1060 (=1168 ap,), but was left unfinished and completed after his death 
by his son Lakshmanasena, whom he hed raised to the throne and from whom he 
had extracted a promise to finish the work, The Indin Office ama. of the work 
(Egeling. ef. eit, v. 1197, No, $104/712—Bengali m5.) is incomplete at the beginning 
and al the end, but the two Deccan College aaa. (Nos. 801 of 1884-87 and 23! of 
1887-01) give the verse (see RB. G, Bhandarkar, foc. eit.), and so do the printed text 
and the two Dacca Univ. ams. No. 1246 (Bengali se. dated Saka 1737), zal4 
(Devanigari, dated Sarmvat 1793). In the text of the AdbAuta-alg 





1912, pp. 343-44). CI. supra, pp. 280 ff. 

* Ed. Durgamohan Bhattacharya, SPS. No. 10, Calcutta 1990, Also oh 
Paramesvar Sarma in the Maithila Granthaméld, Darbhangs, Sake 16@8=1006 43. 
Se eeeiption: of Me set. in Regeliog,, op. ot. £ 47, No, 260/232 1a. 

* Haliiyudis and Gupavishyo are 1m 
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and of the planets Ravi and Bribaspati respectively (see M. Chokravarti, JASB. 
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in eight parts on selected Vedic Mantras (about 400) sed 
in the Samavedic Grihya rites. It consists of cight sections, 
dealing first of all with the sacrament of marriage and with all the 
rites connected with the child from its conception (Garbhadhina) 
to the end of the period of Vedic study (Samavartana), exactly in 
the same order and with the same nomenclature as those of Bhava- 
deva's Chhandoga-karmdnushthana-paddhati mentioned above 7 
but it also includes, after Aniruddha’s Pitri-dayita, a treatment of 
daily Prayers (Sandhyd), Ablution (Sndna), Vaisvadeva, offering 
to the Pitris (Srdddha), as well as a commentary on the Purusha- 
sikta and its application to human sacrifice. It is probable that the 
commentator found the Mantras already embodied and handed down 
by a traditional Mantra-paitha, which Aniruddha might have also 
used; for all the Mantras commented upon cannot be traced in the 
Chhandogya-brahmeana or Mentra-bridhmana, on which aleo Guna- 
vishnu appears to have written a commentary,? but of which the 
arrangement is different. It is noteworthy that Siyana undoubtedly 
shows his acquaintance with Gunavishnu's “Mantra-bhdshya" which 
must have, therefore, attained wide popularity by the 14th century. 

_ The most important writer of this group is undoubtedly 
Haliyudha, but unfortunately all his works have not survived. 
The few facts known of him are given in afte Aes tga 
Brahmana-servasva His father Dhanaiijaya, of the Vatsa-gotra, 
married Ujjvala, and became a Dharmadhyaksha or Judge. Hali- 
yudha had two elder brothers, Isina and Pasupati. The former wrote 
a Paddhati on the rites relating to the AAnika or daily devotional 
observances of Brahmans (41. 24); while the latter wrote also a 
Paddhati on Sriddha and kindred topics (#/. 24; also Benares ed. 
p. 124), as well as another on Pdka-yajfia (dl. 48). In his early 
years Haliyudha was appointed a Raja-pandita; in youth he was 
raised by king Lakshmapasena to the position of Mahaimatya, and 
in mature years he was confirmed as a Dharmadhikirin or Dharmi- 
dhyksha (#. 10, 12, 14).5 The Paddhati of Taina is lost, as well as 


references eee Durgamohan Bhattacharya's edition cited above. The learned: editor 
places Gupavishou in the reign of Vallilasena (introd. pp. xiii, xxv). 

* See supra p, 322. 

® BCLCal. p. 112, No. 9607s. Gunavishnu also appears (Darbhanga ed. 
jrueh Chie meat haniaenn mnigae rss ore eben pice pa as 

® Sdrans does not mention Gupavishnu, but cites hom as Aechet. The citations 


correspond. 

* For an account of Haliyudha, see M. Chakravarti in JASB. 1915, pp. 327-330 ; 
Kane, op. cif. pp. S6-501. 

* In the colophons he i also called Avosthika, Mahidhearmi 

dhart ‘rita and Dharmigaridhikirin. Bde 2 Wea whee Meneame 
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those of Pasupati but a Daja-karma-paddhati on the Grihya 
ceremonies according to the Kanva-dikha of the Sukla-Yajurveda is 
found ascribed to a Raja-pandita PaSupati in some manuscripts of 
the work.? | 
Haliyudha informs us (él. 19) that besides the Bridhmana- 
sarvasva, he wrote Mimamed-sarvasva" Vaishnava-sarvasva, Saive- 
' and Pandita-sarvasva. The last two works are quoted 
by I | 1° but none of these works appears to have come 
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* One Paéupati is cited several times by Baghunandana (JASB, 1916. — 
pp. 307-08), but his works are not mentioned. In the Sodukti-karndmpila, a verse 
(i. 10. 5) i attributed to Padupatidharn, but there is no reason to bold that he 
is imal with our Pasupati, On verses quoted from Haliyudha in this anthology, 

* Mitra, Notices, m. 5, No. 528 (Daija-karma-paddhati), the opening verse 
of which names the author as Paiypoti and describes him as Bhipati-pandita. This — 
may or may pot be the same work ox Nos. 257 and 401 (beginning Inst) of the = 
Caleutta Sanskrit College (Descriptive Cat, pp. 230-32, 441), called Daia-harme- 
paddhati, in which the opening verse is missing, but the author's name is gives in 
the colophon os Raja-pandita Paiupati. But there ig no ground, except that of 
similarity of names, for identifying the authors of these two works with our 
Pajupati. Mitra’s ms. No, 742 in the same volurne of the Notices, called Vicdha- 
paddheti, may be an abstract of his ars. No, 528 mentioned above; it iw also 
ascribed to Puodupati, The anonymous Calcutta Sanskrit College a. No, 284 
(p. 220) may be o version of this latter work, while the incomplete acs. No. 304 
(p. 280), entitled Dasc-Larma-dipikd, which has no colophan and gives no 
of the author, deals only with Marriage and Chaturthi-home. A srs, of Paéupati’s 

idke-paddhati is mentioned in JASB. 1906, p. 170, but of this nothing is known. 
_ * Mitra (Notices, rv, 108, No, 1507). . as well as M. Chakravarti (JASB, 
I815, pp. 337-38), describes a fragmentary Mimdmad-servarva, which is a commentury 
on the Mirdishsi-sftra (going up to iii 4); Mitra aseribes it to Haliyudha. But 
‘there is no colophon and no indication of authorship in the work. A Mimdral- 
adstra-sarveste, ascribed to Halayudha, in edited by Umesh Misra in JBORS. 
xv (1031), pp. 227, 4155 xv (198%), p. 129. Tt is a running commentary on 
the Adhiknrana-sitras up to the end of iii, 4. From’an account of the work given 
by the editor (JBORS. xx, 26-32). it appears that the edition is based on & 
corrupt and modern Maithili se. belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal : 
but the editor expresses his “grave doubts” shout Halayudha’s authorship, and in 
the ais. itself the name of the author is missing. In the editor's opinion, the work 
makes use of Parthasirathi Mitra’s Aistra-dipika ; it is thus a fairly Inte compilation. 
Gindex to the work in the same journal, App, 1-17). | 
| A sts. of o Pondita-sarvava is noticed in. TCM, 1010-22, p. SIAL 
No, $458; also M.-Cat, rv. Pt. i (B), Madras 1998, The work dain nisoclas aly 
with the usage of Varpas and Adramns, Tithi, Suddhi, time for Sraddhe and other 
teremonies, and so forth; but it gives no mame of the author, From the extracts 
-iven in the Catalogue the question of authorship cannot be determined. eas: 
__ * JASE. 1915, p. 320, 367, 872; we Raghunandana's Tativas, ed. Jivansnda 
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down to us. The Brihmana-earvasva, which has been printed,’ is 
a work of great repute in Bengal. Haliyudha informs us that he 
wrote this work because he found that the Brahmans of Radha and 
Varendra did not study the Veda and therefore did not know the 
Vedic rites properly, Its main object is to supply a guide, meant for 
the Sukla-Yajurvedic Brahmans of the Kanva-aikhi, to 2 knowledge 
of the meanings of the Vedic Mantras employed in the daily 
(dAnika) rites and the periodical domestic (Grihya) ceremonies 
known as Sarhskiras. Accordingly it deals in forty sections with 
the various daily duties, such as the morning ablution, prayers, 
hospitality, the study of the Veda, and daily offerings to the Pitris, 
and then proceeds to the treatment of the periodical Achiras in- 
cluding the ten sacraments of a Brahman's life. As every such rite 
involves recitation of the Vedic Mantras, their explanation (Mantra- 
bhashya) forms the chief feature of the work. He acknowledges 
handsomely his indebtedness to Uvata and Gunavishnu, but he 
appears to have made considerable use also of the Chhdnd 
porizishta of Kityfyana ond the Grihya-sitra of Paraskara. “Out 
Haliyudha should be distinguished from several Halayudhas who also 
wrote on Dharmasistra.* as well as from the Jexicographer, 
frammarian and prosodist Haliyudha, who wrote the AbAitdhdna- 
roafna-mdla and the Kavwi-rahasya? 








1 Ed. Benores, Satnvat 1035; aleo Tejaschandra Vidyananda, Calentta 
ae. 199) (=—1994 an). We have used sas. Nos. 791, 4290, K S34 of the 
Deeca University Library. —asres. also in Eggeling, op. cif. mt. 519-20; Decean College 
collection (now in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute) No. 0 of A 1883-84. 

* £5. Haliyudha quoted im the Kalpa-tarw of Lakshmidharn (Kane, op, cat. 
pp. 206, 801; JASH, 1915, p. $35); Haliywdha, son of Safkarshapa, and author 
of Proiiga commentary on Kityfiyana’s Sridddho-kolpariira (Kane, p. 801); 
Haliyudha, sothor of Purdnasarvarva (written in 1474 4.0.) and son of o Varendee 
Brahroan Purnshottama (Anfrecht, Bod. Cat. pp. 34-87, Nos. 149-44; Eggeling, 
op. cit, rv. 1410) ; the Mahikavi Halayudho, author of Dharma-viveka (H. P. Saastri. 
Notices..1. 105-08) ; Haliyudha, author of Divja-nayana (Mitra, Notices, 0. 66-07, 
No, 635) which is on astronomical work on the determination of suspicious time 
for ceremonies; Haliyodhe, author of a Sriddha-bhdshya (8.G5, Cat. Fase. iii, 
p. 190) or Sriddha-poddhati-fibi (JASB, 1015, p. 391); ond Mahimahopidhyiya 
Haliyudha, author of Karmopadestini, who was later than the 15th century (Ibid. 
p. 995). Mitra (Notes, 0. 79, No. 652) assigns to our Halayudhoa o miscellaneous 
Tantric compilation called Matrya-ritta-tentra in twelve Patalas on food, purification, 
Vrata etc.; but a fragment of the same work noticed by him in the mume catalouge 
(No. 608), as well os im other catalogues (Auf.Cof. 1 482; ™ GT; oF O01), ow 
anonymous (a sus. of the Mateyc-rikia in the Royal Asimtic Society of Bengal has 
Haligudha’s name in the colophon). 

" L. Heller, Kevi-rahasya (Diss.), Goettingen 1694, following R. G, Bhandarkar 
(Report 1883-85, pp. 8-8), shows that the lexieographer Haliyudha lived in the 
10th century, ici Gap Pac ni sauce raps eR UT MES DHE 
Kovi-raharya (ap, 950), then the Myita-safijivani on the Pisgal ) 
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The contribution of Bengal to other technical Sistras in this 
period is almost negligible. To philosophy it contributed nothing, 
although there was perhaps much scope in this direction for discredit- 
ing Buddhistie thought and ideas; but Bengal obviously preferred 
practical ritualistic regulation to abstract speculative thought. To 
the grammatical literature, again, its contribution is meagre and un- 
certain. The only grammarian who has been seriously claimed! 
is the Buddhist Purushottamadeva, author of the BAdshd-vritti on 
Panini, but his affiliation to Bengal is extremely problematic. The 
only direct evidence is the statement occurring in the Artha-wivriti 
commentary on the Bhdshd-vritti by Srishtidhara, a late Bengal 
commentator of the 17th century,* who tells us that Purushottama 
wrote his work under the direction of Lakshmanasena, who wanted 
him to omit the Vedic rules." That this statement is fanciful is 
rendered likely by the fact that in omitting the Vedic rules Purush- 
ottama, himself a Buddhist,‘ was following the usual tradition of 


Buddhist writers, and there is no reason why Laksh 
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under Mufija Vakpatirija. See also Zacharine, Die indischen Woerterbicher, Strassburg 
1607, p. 26 and Preface to Aufrecht's ed. of Abhidhdna-ratna", London 1861, pp. iv-vi. 
Haliyudha's Kovi-raharya was edited by Saurindra Mohan Tagore, Caleutta 1876; 
also by L. Heller, in two recensions, Greifwald 1900. His commentary on Piigala 
has been printed very often in Indin (Bibl. Ind. 1874; NSP. Bombay 1008); also 
in Roman transliteration, with translation, in Weber's Indische Studien (Ueber die 
Moetrie der Inder), vit (1863). 

_* 5. C. Chakravarti in the the Preface to his ed. of the Bhdshd-oritti, 
PRS, 1918; D. C. Bhattacharya in AJV, mm. Pt. 1 pp. 208-06. Various 
Purushottamadeva; and the tendency has been to ascribe them all to this well 
paribhiehi (Mitra, Notices, vi. 166, No. 2402; x. in the Varendra Research 
Society, Rajshahi), » Upddicyitti quoted by Ujjvaladatta, a Gana-vyitii and @ 
Dada-bala-tirihd, Other works are; Kéraka-chakra (Mitra. Notices, vu. 116, 
No, 2345; the author also a Buddhist) on the use of cases; Jidpaka-semuchchago 
(Aufrecht, Bodleian Cat., pp. 160-61, No. 88%) which cites Bhishd-vritti; and even 
he commentary on the grammatical Ahaffi-kdeya (Mitra, vi. 216-17. 
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op. cf. p. 108, 


° Vaidike-prayoganarth mo Lakshmanarenarya rdjfia ajiaypd | 
“iz it, his invocation to the Buddha and references to the Bauddha Jiom 
(ia. §. 173), Banddha-dariana and Bauddhe-mats (ii, 1. 0, iv. 2. 114) and Sugata 
Tayin (i. 4. $2) would indicate. > as 
Bo. Chandragomin whom he mentions in vii. @ 69. He professes alo 
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to base his commentary on the Bhaga-vpitti, which admittedly makes the uorthodos — 





division of Vedic nnd Sanskrit rules, The exact date of 
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whose interest in Vedic ritualistic writings cannot be doubted, 
should make this extraordinary request when such an omission is 
clearly disapproved by orthodox Hindu tradition" The facts that 
the grammar had circulation in North Bengal and Mithilé? and that 
Purushottama refers (ii, 4, 7) to Varendri are not conclusive’ If 
Sarvananda quotes from the Bhdshd-vritt® as early as 1159 an, 
the position becomes still more uncertain. The identity, again, of 
the gr ian Purushottama with the lexicographer of that name 
18 plausible but unproved ; and the latter's belonging to Bengal cannot 
be confidently asserted." The only grounds of identity are that 
both bore the same, but not an uncommon, name, and that both were 





Bhishd-cpitti is not known. As he refers to a difference of opinion between 
Srutapila and Kayyata (ec. 10th century ap.) and as he quotes (i, 4. 29) 
anonymously from the Kichoko-vadho of Nitivarman (fed. 8. K. De, Daeen 1029, 
i, 25d), which work cannot be placed later than the middle of the 11th century, 
we can provisionally take the 10th century os the upper limit of hia date; the 
lower limit is given by the reference of Sarvinands in 1149 av, which ws 
discussed below, 

: hi en's copper-plates refer to his gifta to Brihmanss, proficient 
bik: Veli’ Soh. incl. Seis sparbbubealben ssl eae brsdinaspnedlinlie qenieeaniiog. 

* ‘This tradition is mentioned by 5, C. Chakravarti, op. cit. introd. p. 7; 
BE. C. Bhattacharya, op. cit. p. 108, 

* H. P. Sastri, Nepal Cot. 1. p. vi. More relevant, bot not conclusive, 
the one instance (5. C. Chakravarti, introd. p. 8) of Purushottama’s reference to 
the Bengali pronounciation of 6 and w. The other argument that he quotes the 
apologetic phrase of Bengal scribes Iekhako nazltdoshakah (fi. 2. 24) proves 
nothing. All these arguments do not exclude the other traditions of his belonging 

(i. 4. 






bud np fitbdtke who te clad by Ujjvaladatts. Servinands and Rayamokute 
as the author of a Upideertti There is no ground for thinking that this 
Govardhana, as well as Keéava cited by Purushottama, belonged to Bengal. 

* The two references to Poroshottamadeva ore dowbtfol. On Amora 
‘@. 29, Sarvinanda says: puruskotiamadevena guremifyarya durgafe'sidhutvam 
po gernani form is discussed by Purushottama (sec iv. 1. 44), Nor 
to Serapa’s Durghafa-vpitti. Apparently it is a reference to another 
. wis 
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does it refer 
who the author of a Durghaja. Sarvananda's other reference 


7. 3) @ to s Unédi commentary. The remaining citations appear 
the lexicographer Purushottama. The Purushottama-fikd (on Amara ii. 
) however may be a reference to the Hhdehd-epitti, but Bh-wpitti ti, 1, 195 doew 
the form in question. The explicit mention of Ahdshd-eritti itself in 
the only undoubted reference to Bh-writti v. i. 124, where the formalion 
referred to is discussed. [It ig clear, therefore, that Sarvinanda refers 
one Purushottama. Saranadeva's quotations from Purusholtamadeva 
located in the BAdshd-ppitti. 
in IC. mo. 202. 
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Buddhists; but there is also a tradition’ that the lexicographer 
belonged to Kalitga. All the four lexical works of the author are 
quoted by Sarvinanda and must, therefore, be earlier than 1159 a. pb, 
The Trkénda-fesha of Purushottama’ is, as its name implies." a 
supplement in three parts (1050 verses) to the Amara-koda, the pro- 
fessed object being to supply those words which Amara left out.* 
The Hérdvali,® a smaller work of 278 verses, is m two parts, which 
deal respectively with synonymous and homonymous words not in 
common use. The Varne-dejond,® in prose, treats of orthographical 
variations, giving a collection of differently spelt words, and mentions 
such cases of confusion as between Ash and kA, which, he says, is due 
to the pare} of the characters employed, among others, by the 
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work of peretitghve verses, dealing with rords which are spelt in 
two different ways." These are useful compilations but in no way 
very remarkable works.* 
Kshirasvamin in the latter half of the 11th century quotes and 
eritiiats as erroneous a Gauda author more than fifteen times in his 
mmmentary on the Amara-ko#a, and also gives more than five 
Pa references where the word Gauda in the citation is used im 
the plural, apparently meaning a school rather than an individual. 
But unfortunately we know nothing of any early lexical writers of 
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" Introd. to ed, of Trikgnda", mentioned below. 

* FP. 1915. The author cally himself Purushottama (also in Hérdvali), 
and not Purushottama-deva os in Bhdshd-ritti, 

* The Amara-koéa being in three Kandas. It has nothing to do with the z 
lexicon Tribinda of Bhayguri mentioned in Bhaishd-vpiitti iv. 4. 115. 

* It gives, for instance, $7 more names of the Buddha than Amara's 17 ‘ 
and mentions the Srivaka, the Pratyekabuddhes, and the Buddhist work 
Projfd paromatd, ; 

* Ed, in Abhidhdna-samgraha 1, Bombay 1880, 

* aos. in Eggeling, op. cif. mt. 205, No. 1080/1475a. 


op. cit. 11. 200, No, 1048/1475a; Aufrecht, Bod. Cat. p. 180, Nos. 481-82); but 

the Delite: aie. “cai Cha. sie oda meee Ushma-bheda 

(Mitra, Notices, wi. 231, No. 2170), which consists of three separate vocabularies “ 
on the three sibilants; Jabdra-bheda (Mitra, 1. $11, No. 913), a vocalilary of — 
words huving j, as distinguished from y (also included the three aibilanta and & 
nasnls n and 9); Sobda-bhede-prakdéa, on words differently spelt’ (Milra, vi. 20 
No. 2285; but see 1. 118, No, 289 stave tr 40 ae a 






_ _* On these works sce, Th. Zacharine, Ind, Woerlerbileher, pp. 9 t, a8 fs yp 
Ramavatara Sarma, Introd. to Kalpadru-koda (GOS. 1028), oy atta 





Gauda to whom he might be referring. The only early lexicographer, 
whose Bengal origin admits of little doubt, comes after Kshirasvimin. 
This ts Vandyaghatiya Sarvinanda, son of Artihara,’ and author 
of a commentary, entitled Tifd-sarverva” on Amara’s lexicon, The 
Vandyaghati is well known as the name of a place in Radha from 
which Vandya or Vandyaghatiya Brahmans take their name ;? but 
it is curious that Sarvinanda’s name is missing in the list of Bengal 
genealogical writers, and that manuscripts of his commentary have 
not as yet been found in Bengal,* but have been discovered in 
Southern India. Sarvananda himself gives a clue to his date’ when 
he says (on Amara i. 4. 21) that the Saka year 1081 and the Kali 
year 4260 had just passed at the moment he was writing; a state- 
ment which gives us the date 1159-60 a. p. He was aquainted with 
a commentary called Dada-tikd (dagsa-fika-vid) 3° and in his pams- 
taking work not only earlier commentaries but nearly two hundred 
works and authors are cited. It is m no way inferior to the 
commentary of Kshirasviamm, and is interesting for the number of 
Desi (mostly Bengali)’ words cited in it. That the work was not 
forgotten is shown by its citation by Brihaspati Rayamukuta, the 
next important Bengal commentator on the Amara-kosa, who wrote 
his Padachandnka m 1431 a.p. 

If Bengal's contribution to the technical Sastras, with the 
exception perhaps of ritualistic writings, had been poor and almost 
insignificant, it was more than made up by the respectable body of 
poctical literature it produced in this period, which excelled that of 
any other period in its history, and which contributed at least one 
remarkable poem of enduring fame and quality, The available 
references, though scanty, sufficiently indicate the literary taste and 
liberality of the Inter Sena kings, Vallilasena, Lakshmapasena and 





1 We need not take the explanation of Haraprasid Sastri (Note to Seangiri 

Saistris Report, nm) that Artihara denotes a person who has married o girl of 
status, and there is no reason to doubt that it was the actual name of 

his: father ime 5S. K. De, JAAS. 1927, p. 472, note 3). Cf. mfra, Ch. xy, 

* Ed. TSS, in four porta, 1014-17. 

* Raghunandana similarly calls himself Vandyaghatiya Harihoritmaja. 

* An Odiya se. of the work is noticed by H. P. Siistri in Notes, Qad Series, 
ry. No, 101, pp. 70-77. 

* Gee the question discused in JAS. 1928, pp. 196-36, 9001. 

* ‘The phrase daéa-fihd does not probably mean ten commentaries, but 
“se a DRT pac pge Ap AE a ie 

bhatt (sce 5. C. Vidyabhusan’s ed. of 
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Kedéavasena. They were not only generous patrons of learning and 
themselves men of learning, but they were also poets and friends of 
poets. We have a poctical anthology, entitled Sedukti-karndmyita’ 
and compiled in Bengal towards the end of the period, on the 20th 
Phalguna, Saka 1127 (=11th February, 1206 a. p.),? which furnishes 
important material for the study of the poetical literature. 
Its compiler Sridharadisa was the son of Vatudisa, who is described 
as the chief feudatory (Mahasimanta-chidimani)* and close 
friend of Lakshmanasena. The work, bearing ample testimony 
to compilers taste and industry by its fine and varied collection, in 
five parts, of 2370 verses of 485 authors,‘ gives us some excellent 
detached stanzas of pocts, who are otherwise unknown and some of 
whom probably belonged to Bengal? It is difficult, however, to 
single out, from mere names of the authors or subject-matter of the 


verses, the pocts who actually belonged to Bengal, but there are some 
who ate known to us from other sources." Among these may be 


' ‘The work is also called Sakfi-Rarmimpita in some srs. Only two fase. of 
the work containing 184 pages, ed. Ramavatarn Sarma, wos published im Bibl Ind. 
(tl 1021) ; but the complete work was edited by the sme, and printed with 
iotred. and additional readings by Haradatte Sarma, Lahore 1953, The editiom 
professes to utilise bot gives no account of two saa. including the one (imperfectly 
collated) existing in the Serampore College Library; but since two very important 
ama. of the work, viz, those in the ASH. and Caleutta Sanskrit College Library 
do not appear to have been utilised, its value is considerably impaired; and the 
method of editing is hardly critical. The work itself was noticed by Aufrecht in 
ZDMG. xxxu. 8611, 5001; by Pischel in his Mofdichter des Lokpmanasent, 
Goettingen 1803; and by Mononmohan Chakravarti in JASH. 1900, pp. 174176. 

* Cl. oupra p. 232. 

" Whose high praise is recorded in five verses (v. 76. 1-5) respectively of 
five contemporary poets, Mathu, Safichidbara, Vetila, Umépatidhara and Kaviraje- 
Vyasa. The colophon speaks of Sridharadien as Mahimindalika. 

* The five parts, called Pravahas, are entitled respectively Deva, Sriigura, 
Chéju, Apadeia and Uchehiivache, and contain 95, 178, 44, 72 and 76 soctions 

 fealled Wiehis). As each Vichi is arranged to contain symmetrically five verses, 
” the total mumber of verses should have been 2380, but aa several verses appear 
to be lost, the actual number in the printed text is 2970. 


4 The compiler of the anthology, however, did not confine himself to Bengal 


nor even to his own time, but selected his materiale widely from old and new, 
known and wknown sources. His Vaishpavite leanings made him give a lorge 
number of verses on Krishna, some of which have been freely utilised by Rapa 
Gosvimin in his Padydvaii, 

* As the Sanskrit anthologies will be cited several times hereafter, the 
following obbreviations will the employed : She. —Sadukti-karpaeeria, ed, 
Kamavatara Sarma Lahore 1093; 4p—& 7 | 





Bombay 1585; Shhe.—Subhdshitdvali of Vallabha-deva, ‘dP Peterson, 
Sml-=Saktimuktdooll 


Bombay 1886; Pdv—Padydrali, ed. 8, K. De, Dacca 1934; 
of Jahan, ed. Ember Krishnamacharya, GOS. 10938 ; 
wamuchchaya, ed. F. W. Thomas, Bibl, Ind. 1912. 
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mentioned the royal poets, Vallilasena (one verse),’ Lakshmana- 
senna (11 verses)? ond Kedéavasena (six verses),” as well as Dhoyi, 
Umapatidhara, Govardhana, Sarana and Jayadeva. 

There is in this anthology a self-landatory verse of Dhoyi 
(v. 29. 2)* which extols, not undesérvedly, Lakshmanasena as the 
Vikramaditya of Bengal. A traditional verse’ speaks of five, 
if not nine, gems of his court, and they are enumerated as Govar- 
dhana, Sarana, Jayadeva, Umipati and Kavirija.* Of this Kaviraja, 
which is obviously a title’ borne by many a poet, we know nothing. 
He cannot be identified with the well known Kaviraja, author of the 
Raghava-pandaviya, whose patron was Kamadeva of the Kadamba 
dynasty (i. 13).2 It has been suggested with greater probability 
that the Kaviraja refers to Dhoyi,” who is described by Jayadeva 
as Kavi-kshmipati! and who styles himself similarly in his own 
Pavana-ditta™ (verses 101, 108), Jayadeva describes him also a5 
Srutidhara, an epithet over the interpretation of which as an intended 
compliment there has been much diversity of opinion. The Pavana- 


1 Skm. ov. 6. 8—Sp. No, 763. 

2 A verse of Lakshmmpasena is given also in Sp. No. 925. 

© A Madhava is quoted six times in the printed text, but 
as Aufrecht, ZOMG, xxxvi, 540-41 found in bis ss. 
p. 172 gives only one verse (Skm, rv. 48, 3) ms quoted 
authority of his three ame. (Midhava in the printed | 
three verees are quoted in Skm.; but as one of these (1. 
earlier anthology Kve, No, 49 (Malayudhasya), it is doubtful if the contemporary 
Halivudha is meant. 

; The first half of this verse agrees with the first half of Pavena-data 101, 
but the Inst half is given differently. Scidhera certainly knew this poem for he 
quotes verse 1=Skm. v. Gl. 5. 

© Th runs thus (Shko., introd, p. 98; Pischel, op. at. p. 5): Goverdhanad cha 
ferano Jayadena Umapatih/ Kaverdjad cha rotndai somufaw Lakshmanasyo cha//, 9 
most pedestrian couplet, which however probably preserves an old tradition, 

® This is confirmed by Kumbha (14th century) in his comment on Jayadeva 


ie 





c 4. but Kumbha mentiones six, adding Dhoyi and substituting Srutidhera for 
Kaviraja. « 


* A much coveted title if we are to believe Rajasekhara. 

* ‘This poet, whose real name waa perhaps Miadheva Bhatia, would be 
almest conlemporancous. See Pischel, op. ot. p. 37. 

* ‘The nome is given also as Dhol, Dhoyika or Dhuyi. 

= Which is equivalent to Kaviraje os explained by all seholinst (eer Pischel, 
op. cit. pp. 35-34). 

1% Kovi-kehmdbhritae chakraverti. The colophon describes him as Dhoyi- 


at most other scholinatx agree that it is an epithet of Dhoyl, ‘They explain the 
word as “one who can remem what be hears once.” ie. a person of strong memory, 
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dita,! as its name implies, is one of the carliest Diita-kavyas written 
in imitation of Kalidisa’s famous poem, and consists of 104 stanzas 
in the Mandikraintai metre. The poem is remarkable for its taking 
up, without its being a Charita, an historical personage for its hero, 
and furnishes interesting historical and geographical information. 
With the object of culogising his patron the poet makes Kuvalaya- 
vati, a Gandharva maiden of the Malaya hills, fall in love with 
Lakshmanasena, king of Gauda, during the latter's alleged career of 
conquest in the South; and the elegant, if somewhat conventional, 
poem describes with considerable poetic talent the route to be 
followed by the north-easterly spring wind in carrying the message 
of the love-sick heroine to the royal hero. Dhoyi refers to several 
other unnamed works composed by himself. This is rendered likely 
by the fact that more than twenty verses, not traceable in the poem, 
are ascribed to him in the anthologies? 

To the other court-pocts of Lakshmanasena also we have a 
reference by Jayadeva in the opening verse (i. 4) of his Gita-govinda 
mentioned above. We are told that Umipatidhara could make the 





words sprout (wickah pallavayati).» The Sadukti-karndmrita, 





re which quotes about ninety verses of Umapatidhara, as well as of 
of memory and imitativeness, and consequent want of originality aa evinced by his 
Pavano-dite. But Pischel rightly observes, as ogninst Lassen (ed. Gita-govinda, 
Bonn 1836, p. 73) that thie and other phrases of Jayadeva in this verse are nol 
meant aa a disparagement of his estimable contemporaries, but to indicate their 
particular literary quality. The variant reading is Srutadhora. Might not the 
Phrase mean “well versed in the Veda"? (See Wilson, Sansk-Eng. Dict. Calcutta 
1852, 2. 0). A poet Srutadhara, however, is quoted in Sp. Nos. 1144, 3010, in Shh. 
‘Noa. 625, 931, 1680, and Sl, $2. 10, p. 105; but these verses do not occur in the 
Pavonastita. 
* The poem was first brought to notice by H. P. Sastri (in Notices, 
aasgpieitiny 2, pp. 221-22, No. 225), who gave an abstract of its contents: i 
Proc. ABR. July 1998. Tt was edited from o single as. by Manom than Chakra- 7S 
varti in JASB. 1905, pp. 53-71: re-edited by Chintaharan Chakravarti in SPS- = | 
No. 13, Calcutta 1926. as 
~ ids bat tua of om onal Gelb empenaee cee aa 
kaviraja); but one of these verses -(p, 946: nijo-neyana-pratiimbair—Siheye- 
darpana od vin. 14, anon.) is assigned to Dharanidhara in Kes. 153 and Skmn.— 
(nm. 70. 2.), and ane in Sp. No. 1161 (=Skm. rv. 2. 2, Umapatidharasya). 
- * The interpretation of the phrase has been fully distussed by Pischel,, 
; op. cit. pp. 14-17, Tt has been variously taken to imply verbosity. love of 
+ : secondite: words, foridity, bombast, superficiality, as well as mastery of | joogrephy- 
= Sa Sgt ees es Sg 
— ae composition of 56 verses. On this poet see also Aufrecht, 
DMG, xt. 142. See ae eee re 
— = are 
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one Umipati (i. 11. $; iii. 17, 4; v. 29. 1, 61. 3, 3, 73. 3),’ mentions 
under the latter name (v. 29. 1) a poem, Chandra-chida-charita, 
composed under a prince named Chinakyachandra, who is otherwise 
unknown but who is conjectured by Pischel to have been a vassal of 
Lakshmanasena. Some of these anthology verses are remarkable, 
but they are of unequal merit. The name of Umiapatidhara occurs 
also as that of the author of the Pragasti in the Deopaira inseriptiow 
of Vijayasena, father of Vallilasena. Beginning with an invocation 
to Siva, it commemorates the erection by the king of the temple of 
Pradyumneévara, who is described as a combination of Siva and 
Vishnu, and records the genealogy and career of the king in thirty- 
six verses composed in a variety of classical metres. Four of these 
verses (Nos. 7, 23, 24, 30) occur in the Sadukti® (m1. 49, 4; m1. 17. 5; 
mr. &. &: mu. 17. 4) with Umipatidhara’s name; while one verse 
ascribed to Umipatidhara in the anthology (1. 72. 4) is found im 
the Madhadinagar copper-plate? of Lakshmanasena (v. 2), the 
authorship of which, on this ground, hns sometimes been credited to 
him. The Deopara inscription informs us that UmApatidhara lived 
during the reign of Vijnyasena of the Sena dynasty (sendnveya) and 
refers to the author’s “ understanding purified by the study of words 
and their meanings”. If any reliance can be placed on the tradition 
recorded by Merututiga in his Prabandha-chintémani* that Uma- 
patidhara was a minister of Lakshmanasena, then he lived in the 
successive reigns of Vijayasena, his son and his grandson.* 


1 The two names often .cocur side by side under verses consecutively 
quoted in Skm.; this would probably imply that a distinction was meant. The 
four verses of Umapatidhara in Pdv. (Nos. 148, 259, 371, S72) occur under the 
same name in Skim. Sp. gives two verses (Nos. 755, 3490), but the first of these 
necuré in Skm. (1v. 5. 4) with the name Rimadisn. Sp. No. 1161 oseribed to 
Dhovt is credited, probably more correctly, to Umipatidhara in Sim. (rv. @. @). 
Rint hes fifteen verses. of which one (fendkhaini, p. 375) is assigned to mdinati- 
dhara (v. 18. 2) and four others (pp. 121, 80, 346, 150) ore necribed respectively to 
Soila-snrvajin (rv, 2%. $), Achiryn Gopika (rv. 89. 2). Dhanafijaya (ii, 49, $) and 
Dhoytha (2. 187, 3) in Skm. ‘Three verses of Uminatidhara in Skm. (in 20. 4: 
m. 28. 4. v. 18. 3) refer to Pragiyotisha, Kadi-janapeda and Mlechha-narendra in 
connexion with an unknown king. Cf. ewpra, p. 219, f'n. &. 

© ED. v 805-15; re-edited, 1B. 43. 

" TB. 100. 

* Ed. Ramchandra Dinanath, Bombay 1889, p. 259; see Tawney's traneln- 
tion, Bill. Ind., Calentta 1901, pp. 181 f. 


p. 72 and Pischel, op. cit. p. 17) not only makes Umiipatidhara a member 
(Saimiijika) of Lakshmanasena’s court but also a Vaidya by caste! Our author 
ia certainly to be distinguished from the much later Umipsti Upidhyays, suthor 
of Parivita-hartna-ndtake (ed. Grierson in JBORS. mm. 20-05), who flourished under 
Hi i Harihara Deva (of Mithila) reigning “after the Yavana rule"; this 
Maithila peet appears to be familiar with Jayadeva’s poem. 
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The high tribute paid by Jayadeva to Acharya Govardhana that 
he had no rival in the composition of faultless erotic verse’ enables 
us to identify him with Govardhanichirys, author of dryd-sapta- 
ati « punning verse (No. 39) of which refers to an illustrious king 
of the Sena dynasty (sena-lula-tilaka-bhapati). In verse 38 the 
poet speaks of his learned father Nilambara who appears to have 
composed a work on Dharma-distra, while in one of the concluding 
verses he mentions his brothers and pupils, Udayana*® and Bala- 
bhadra,? who helped him in revising and publishing his poem. The 
honorific Achiirya, mentioned by Jayadeva as well as by the poem 
itself (verses 51, 702), perhaps indicates his high rank as a scholar 
and poet. The poem, as its name indicates, is a collection of a little 
over 700 detached verses® in the Aryd metre, alphabetically arranged 
in sections, most of which have a predominantly erotic theme. In 
following the tradition of the love-poem in the stanza-form, in which 
the aim is to depict, within the restricted scope of a self-standing and 
daintily finished verse, some definite erotic situation or a definite 
phase of the emotion, Govardhana has obviously taken (verse 52) 
the Prakrit Sattasai of Hala as his model :" but he was at the same 
time attempting to achieve a task of no small difficulty. Such 
miniature painting involves the perfect expression of a pregnant idea 
or intense emotion by means of a few precise and elegant touches. 
In this Govardhana has, no doubt, attained a measure of success, but 
very often his verses, moving haltingly in the somewhat unsuitable 
medium of the Aryfi metre, are more clever than poetical, and lack 
the inimitable flavour, wit and heartiness of Hila'’s miniature word- 
pictures. It achieved, however, the distinction of having inspired 


* As agninst Jayndeva's reference to the érisipirottara-saf-promeyo-rochena 


of Acharya Govardhana, we have verse 47 of the Arpd-septadadi, where Govardhans— 


* Ed. Kivyamala 1, Bombay 188¢ (reprinted 1895), with Vyangydrtha- 


(text only, in Bengali characters). Aufrecht mentions four other ntarie 

* M. Chokravarti believes (JASB. 1908, p. 150) that this Udayane may 
be identical with the Udayano-kavi who composed the Praiasti of the Megheivars 
temple at Bhovanedvara in Orissa (EJ. vi. 202). 


* Under the name Balabbadra, Siem. quotes four verses (1. 14. by. 28.030 


ty. 19. 5; rv. 50. 8). 


* The Dacea edition gives o total of 731 consecutively numbered verse#; 
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the Hindi Sates? of Vihirilal which holds a high rank in Hindi 
noeivet 


Jayadeva also refers to another poetical contemporary, named 
Sarana, who, in his opinion, was praiseworthy in quick and difficult 
composition.2 On this testimony of reconditeness, an attempt has 
been made to identify him with the grammarian Saranadeva, author 
of the Durghata-vritti? a work in which difficult usages of doubtful 
grammatical accuracy, culled from classical authors, are justified with 
nicety, ‘There is no chronological difficulty, as the Durghata-vntt 
is expressly dated in Saka 1095 (=1173 a. p.) ; and the fact that its 
author, according to the Namaskriyi verses, was probably a 
Buddhist, need not seriously affect the question. But there is no 
evidence to justify the identification, which is only a conjecture. A 
verse of Saranadeva quoted in the Sadukti? (mm. 54. 5) tells us that 
he flourished under some illustrious king of the Sena dynasty (sena- 
vaméa-tilaka) ; and another verse (m1. 15. 4) of his, deprecating the 
neighbouring kings of Kalinga, Chedi, Kamaripa and the 
Miechchhas, makes a reference to Gauda-Lakshmi. But the antho- 
logy quotes not only Sarapadeva four times (1. 69. 5; m1. 155. 2 and 
the two references given above), but also Sarana (extensively, fifteen 
times), Saranadatta (m1. 2. 5) and Chirantana-sarana (t¥. 1. 2). 
There is nothing very recondite in the verses quoted, and it 1s difficu It 
to say if all the authors are identical.* | 

But the greatest among these poets is undoubtedly Jayadeva 
himself. The fame of his Gita-govinda® has never been confined 





* Tt in noteworthy that none of the stanzas of Aryd-saptaéati is quoted in 
Skm. A poet Govardhana is quoted six times, but these verses cannot be traced 
in the poem. The Sp. (No, 460) and Smi. (p. 904) quote one verse each of 
Govardhanichdrya in Arya, both of which are found in the poem; but another 
verse credited to Govardhana in Sp. (No. $400) is not traceable in either edition. 
Three verses of Govardhanichirya quoted in Pde. occur in the poem, bat the 
fourth verse (No. 874) similarly cited is untracesble and is given anonymously im 
Sits 28:4) 

Saranch ddghyo duriho-drute (v. 1, “druteh, “adbute). For interprets- 
ton swe Patel op. eit pp. 2420. 8. C. Chakravertt Catrod. to. Bhdshi-ytt 
p. 7) explaina: “Sarana is praiseworthy in denling with (liquefying) the stiff’! 

" TSS. No. 6, 1000. 

* ‘The two verses assigned to Sarapa in Pdv, (Nos. 309, 370) occur under- 
the same name in Skm. (0. 61. @, 5). Only these two Bengal anthologies quote 


®* Very often printed im India. The earliest edition is by Lassen, Bonn 1836. 
Other editions : With the Rasika-prip¢ of Kumbha and the Rase-maiijari of 
Sankera-mire, NSP. Bombay 1917, 1923; with the Balabedhin] of Chatanyadisa 
(first: printed, Calcutta 1881), ei. Hasekrishua -Mukherii (im Bengali 

Caloutta 1920, For om account of the commentaries, sce Lassen, 
Prolegomena to the work cited and Pischel, op. cit The work has been tranalated 
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within the limits of Bengal. It has claimed more than forty 
commentators from different provinces and more than «a dozen 
imitations ;* it has been cited extensively in the anthologies ;* and 
it has been regarded not only as a great poem but also as a great 
| s work of mediaeval Vaishnavism. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the work should be claimed also by Mithilé and Orissa Of 
the author himself, however, our information is scanty, although we 
have a large number of legends,‘ which are matters of pious belief 
rather than positive historical facts. In a verse occurring in the 
work itself (xt. 11), which however is not commented upon by 
Kumbha® in the middle of the 15th century, we are informed that 
he was the son of Bhojadeva and Ramadevi (variants Radha®, 
Vama°). The name of his wife was probably Padmavati." and his 
home was Kendubilva (mt. 10),’ which has been identified with 


into English by Sir William Jones (Collected Works, London 1807) and Edwin 
Arnold (The Indian Song of Songs, London 1575, free verse-rendering) ; into 
German by F. Riickert in ZKM. 1 (1897), pp. 129-173 (Berlin: Kar Schnabel 1920) 
and into French by G. Courtillier, Paris 1004. 

2 Some of which take for their theme Rama-Sité and Harn-Gauri. 

. * Besides 9) verses quoted in Skm., of which only two (1 40, 4; I. a7. 4) are 
traceable in the poem, we have 24 quotations in the Ap. and 4 in Sbhv. The Smal 
assigns nine verses to Jnyadeva, six of which occur in the Prasanna-righava of has 
namesnke, Jayadeva, who describes himself oa the son of Sumitri and Mahadeva of 
the Kaundinyn-cotra, but with whom he is often confounded. One of the Sal. verses 
(p. 314) of Jayadeva occurs in the Mahdndjaka (iv. 22) ! 

® The question is discused by M, Chakenvarti in JASB. 1006, pp. 163-85. 

4 The Hindi Bhakta-mdl of Nibhidisa (edited and rewritten by Niariyana- 
dion in the middle of the 17th century), as well os the Sanskrit Bhakta-mdlé by 
Chandradutta based on it, records some of these legends. See Pischel, op. cif. 
pp. 19, 28, and Gierson, Vernacular Lit. of Indian (Calcutta 1880), Sec. 51. These 
legends, however, show in what light Jayadeva was glorified in the eyes of the 
later Vaishnava devotee. 
| * But it is accepted by other commentators and is found in Wiihler’s 
Kashmir we. (Kashmir Report, p. 64), os well os in the Nepal sos. dated 1414 
(JASE. 1006, p. 168). | 

* The implied personal reference to Padmivati in i, 2 is disputed expresaly 
In x. 8 we have: podmédvati-ramana-joyadeva-kavi", but there is a variant reading: 
joyati jayadeva-kavi®, which omits this word; while the third reference in x1 & 
is interpreted by Kumbha also in the same way. But Chaitanyadisa, Sankar 
miira and other commentators take these passages as implying a reference to the 
proper name of Jayadeva's wife. The legend that Padmivati was a dancing gitl. 


aod Jayadeva supplied the musical accompaniment to: her deicing, is etd 1o| Seu 






implied by means of punning in Jayadeva's self-description as padm: 


chdrano-chakravartin in tL 2. | aS ; 
* ‘The name is given variously ux Kindu*, Tindu*, or Sindhu". Kembba takes — 


it as the name of the village where the poet resided or as his Sisnna; Chaitanyadiss 
believes it to be the name of his Grima and family (Kula) ; Satkars thinks it t© 
be the Vpitti-grima of Jayadeva’s family. 3 ~ . 
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Kenduli on the bank of the river Ajava in the district of Birbhum, 
where an annual fair is still held in his memory on the last day of 
Magha. The various songs in the poem indicate that the poet had 
also a knowledge of music. Jnyadeva himself does not give any 
independent clue to his date; but the traditional accounts’ agree 
m placing him im the court of king Lakshmanasena ; and apart from 
the poet’s own references to Dhoyi and Achirya Govardhana, which 
point to the period of Sena rule, a verse from the Gita-govinda (1. 16) 
is said to occur in an inscription dated 1292 a».,* while two verses 
(1. 59. 4 and m. 37. 4) given by Sadu/ti® as Jayadeva's are found in 
the poem (xr. 1] and vr. 11). 

The Gita-govinda, with its erotic emotionalism, has been claimed 
by the Chaitanya sect as one of ils sources of religious inspiration; 
and Bengal Vaishnavism would regard the work not so much as a 
poetical composition of great beauty as an authoritative religious 
text, illustrating the refined subtleties of its theology and Rasa-sastra. 
The theme as well as inspiration of Jayadeva’s poem, like those of 
the Maithili Radhi-Krishna songs of Vidyapati,’ would doubtless 
lend themselves to such interpretation, but the attitude has some- 
what seriously affected the proper appreciation of Jayadeva’s work. 
It should not be forgotten that Jayadeva flourished at least three 
centuries before the promulgation of the Rasa-distra of Rapa 
Gosvamin ; and the Krishpaism, which emerges in a finished literary 
form in his poem, as in the Maithili songs of Vidyapati, should not 
be equalised with that presented by the dogmas and doctrines of 
later scholastic theologians.” As a poet of undoubted gifts, it 








1 Se JASH. 1006, pp. 168-60. This is the stone-inecription (farsumile 
published by M. R. Majumdar, Journ. University of Bombay, vi. part 6.125), dated 
Samvalt 1848 (—129% an), of the time of Sirfigadeva Vaghelé of Gujarat, which 
reproduces the Dadivatira-stuti verse (Gita-govinda tL 16: veddn wddherate) a8 
a benedictory stanza. Two poems, ascribed to Jayadeva, in praise of Hari-sovinda, 
are preserved in the Sikh Adi-Granth, but in their present form they are in Western 
Apal ul 
* As his works testify, Vidyapoti, also = court-poet, was undoubtedly a 
him also into a Vaishnava devotee. The question has been discussed by H. P. 
Sastri in his edition of Vidyipati's Hirtitatd. 

* For a discussion of this question, as well as on the sources of Jayaiova’s 
poem, of. 8. K. De, Pre-Catfanya Vaiynarism im Bengal (Festechrift M. Winternits, 
pp. 196 f) and in Early Hutory of the Vairnava Faith and Movement in Bengal, 
pp. 7-10, There are poraliclisms between the treatment by Jayadeva, on the one 
and its erotico-religious possibilities in a vivid background of sensuous charm; but 
there is no conclusive proof of Jayadeva's indeblednes to the Purana. Nor in it 
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could not have been his concern to compose 4 religious treatise 


‘according to any particular Vaishnava dogmatics ; he claims merit 


as a poet, and his religious inspiration should not be allowed to 
obscure this proper claim. If he selected the love-story of Radha 
and Krishna, fascinating to mediaeval India, the divine love that he 
depicts is considerably humanised in an atmosphere of passionate 
poetic appeal. 

There cannot be any doubt that the Gita-govinda, both m its 
emotional and literary aspects, occupies a distinctive place in the 
history of Sanskrit poetry. Jayadeva emphasises the praise and 
worship of Krishna and claims religious merit, but he prides himself 
upon the elegance, clarity and music of his diction, as well as upon 
the felicity and richness of his sentiments. The claims are in no 
way extravagant. Even if there is nothing new in it, the theme 
must have been a living reality to the poet as well as to his audience. 
But the literary form in which this theme is presented ts extremely 
original. The work calls itself a Kavya and conforms to the formal 
division into cantos, but in reality it goes much beyond the stereo- 
typed Kavya prescribed by the rhetoricians ; and modern critics 
have found in it a lyric drama (Lassen), a pastoral (Jones), an 
opera (Lévi), a melodrama (Pischel) and a refined Yatra (von 
Schrocder). Asa creative work of art it has a form of its own, but 
3t defies conventional classification. Though cast m a semi-dramatic 
mould, the spirit is entirely lyrical ; though modelled perhaps on the 






prototype of the popular Krishna-yatra in its choral and melodrama-— 


tic peculiarities, it is yet far removed from the old Yatra by its want 
of improvisation and mimetic qualities ; though imbued with religious 
feeling, the attitude is yet eminently secular; though intended and 
still used for popular festival where simplicity and directness count, 
it yet possesses all the distinctive characteristics of a deliberate work 
of art. Except the introductory descriptive and narrative verses 
composed in the orthodox metres of classical poetry, we have inter- 
locutions consisting of melodious Padavalis, which are meant to be 


the Srimad-bhdgavata, which avoids all direct mention of Radha and describes the 


autumnal, and not the vernal (asin Jayadeva), Risa-lili. There must have Pest 
other wide-spread tendencies of o similar kind from which Jayadeva, like Vidyapati 
of Inter times, derived his inspiration. Even im Chaitanya’s time, when rive 
bhagavata emotionalism was fully established (the work being the almost exclusive 











scripture of the Chaitanya sect), we have evidence of other currents of Vasigava 
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sung but to which moric metres are skilfully suited; while the use 
of the refrain with these songs not only intensifies their haunting 
melody but also combines the detached stanzas into a perfect whole. 
We have thus narration, description and speech finely interwoven 
with recitation and song, a combination which creates a type un- 
known in Sanskrit. Again, the erotic mysticism, which expresses 
fervent religious longings in the intimate language and imagery of 
earthly passion, and of which Jayadeva’s work is one of the earliest 
and best literary examples,’ supplies the picturesque and emotional 
inflatus, in a novel vet familiar form, by transforming the mighty 
scx-impulse into an ecstatic devotional sentiment. All the conven- 
tions and the traditions of Sanskrit love-poetry have been skilfully 
utilised, and the whole effect is heightened by blending it harmoni- 
ously with the surrounding beauty of nature. All this, again, is 
enveloped in a fine excess of pictorial richness, verbal harmony and 
lyrical splendour, of which it is difficult to find a parallel. Jayadeva 
makes a wonderful use indeed of the sheer beauty of words and their 
inherent melody, of which Sanskrit is so capable ; and like all artistic 
masterpieces, his work becomes almost untranslatable. No doubt, 
in all this there is deliberate workmanship, but all effort is successfully 
concealed in an effective simplicity and clarity, in a series of passion- 
ate and extremely musical word-pictures. 

In its novelty completences of effect, Jayadeva’s work, 
therefore, is unique in Sanskrit, and can be regarded as almost 
creating a new literary genre. It does not strictly follow the 
Sanskrit tradition, but bears closer resemblance to the spirit and 
style of Apabhratiéa or vernacular poetry. The musical Padivalis, 
which form the staple of the poem, are indeed composed in Sanskrit 
but really conform to the vernacular manner of expression and 
employ rhymed and melodious moric metres which are hardly akin 
to older Sanskrit metres? The verses are not isolated, but rhyme 
and refrain wind them up into compact stanzas, which, again, is a 
well known characteristic of vernacular song and lyric. The very 
term Padavali, which became so familiar in later Bengali song, is 
not found in this sense in Sanskrit, but is obviously taken from 
popular poetry. A consideration of these peculiarities makes Pischel 


+ ‘With the notable exception of the Kriskpa-karndmpita of Liliduka, of which, 
however, no influence is traceable in Jayodeva's porm. See Krishao-karndmrita, 


On the use of rhyme im Sanskrit and Apabhrathia poetry, sce Keith-Lit, 
197-8. The rhyme in Sanskrit ix not Antya-yamaka, ms Keith seems to think, 
‘but Antyinuprisa (see Sahitya-darpona, x, 6); but its regular we, like that of 
refrain, chiefly in religious poems and Stotrns, is late, and is probably to the 
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suggest? that Jayadeva’s poem goes back to an Apabhrarisa original ; 


but, apart from the fact that no such tradition exists, literary and 
historical considerations will entirely rule out the theory. It should 
not be forgotten that the Gita-govinda was composed in an epoch 
when the classical Sanskrit literature was already on the decline, and 
when it was possible for such apparently irregular types to come 
into existence, presumably through the choral and melodramatic 
tendencies of vernacular literature, which was by this time gradually 
coming into prominence. It is conceivable that popular festive 
performances, like the religious Yatra, with their mythological theme, 
quasi-dramatic presentation and preference for song and melodrama, 
mitst have reacted upon the stereotyped Sanskrit literature and 
influenced its spirit and form to such an extent as to produce irregular 
and apparently nondescript types, which approximated more dis- 
tinctly to the vernacular tradition, but which, meant for a more 
cultivated audience, possessed a highly stylised form. Jayadeva's 
Gita-govinda appears to be a remarkable example of such a type, 
indicating, as it does, an attempt to renew and remodel older forms 
of composition by absorbing the newer characteristics of vernacular 
language and literature. That this was not an isolated attempt but 
an expression of a widespread literary tendency is indicated by the 
existence of a small but significant body of literature which exhibits 
similar peculiarities* In these cases, the vernacular literature, 
developing side by side, reacted upon Sanskrit, as it was often 
reacted upon by Sanskrit; and the question of re-translation does 
not arise. It should also be noted that although the Paddvalis 
follow the spirit and manner of vernacular songs, yel they accept 
the literary tradition of Sanskrit in their highly ornamental and 
stylistic mode of expression, The profusion of verbal figures, like 
chiming and alliteration, which are not adventitious but form an 
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* Op, cit. p. 27; repeated in ChatterjiZany. 125-26. The fact that ' 





it only shows that the anthology-makers did not think that these songs strictly ; 
* The editor of the Gopilu-keli-chandrid (of Rimakrishpa of Gujarat, ed. E 
Caland), which contains Padavalis of the same kind, rightly draws attention to ite : 









| Swang of North-western India, as well as to the Yatei. The Parjpéta-harmet = 
(ed. Grierson in JBORS. rx. 20-98) of Umiapati Upidhyiya, who probably preceded = 


ait translated into Sanskrit. The Mahdndjaka is unother example of 2 so-called drama, 
7 which was undoubtedly influenced in form and spirit by popular literature; se 
oy 8. K. De, Problem of the Mahdndfake ([HQ. 1031, pp. 638, 608-09), where this 
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integral part of its literary expression, is hardly possible in Prakrit 
or Apabhratnéa which imvolves diphthongisation, compensatory 
lengthening or epenthetic intrusion of vowels, as well as eliston 
of intervocalic consonants. It is scarcely believable that these 
verbal figures did not exist in the original but were added or 
re-composed in the presumed Sanskrit version. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to admit that the Gita-govinda was prepared in this factitious 
manner: and the theory of translation becomes unbelievable when 
one considers that Jayadeva’s achievement lies more in the direction 


of its verbally finished form, which is inseparable from its poetic 
expression, 


CHAPTER XII 
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RISE OF VERNACULAR LITERATURE 
tr. Onrorm 


Anturoronocy tells us that the people of Bengal are composed a 
af diverse racial elements—North Indian (‘ Aryan") Longheads, : 
‘ Alpine’ Shortheads, Dravido-Munda Longheads, and Mongolian 
Ghortheads. The presence of a Negroid element (like the one found 
‘n some coastlands of India, and in South India) has been traced 
among the Nagas in the hills of Assam, but not so far in the — 








Bengali people. There is a great deal of speculation about the 
languages spoken by these races, particularly by the Alpine Short- 
heads. Without connecting language with race, we find speeches : f 


of the following families spoken within Bengal from very ancient 
times: the Austric (Mon-Khmer and Kol), the Dravidian, the 
Sino-Tibetan or Tibeto-Chinese, and lastly the Indo-European 
(Aryan). If a Negroid people ever existed at all in Bengal (which 
is not unlikely), then there must have been current m very 
ancient times a special language among this people, which was ; 
possibly related to Andamanese. But in all likelihood this Negroid 2 
speech became extinct with the problematic Negroid inhabitants of } 
Bengal, although we may assume that a few vocables may have ; 
survived in Austric and its successors in Bengal. A 

Speakers of Austric—we do not know to what race or races ; 
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they belonged anthropologically—are believed by some to have first 
entered Bengal through Assam from Northern Indo-China, ther 
area of characterization: and it would seem that their dialects y 
agreed with the Mon-Khmer group of Austric rather than with the ' 
Kol (Munda) group. The Intter may have been a differentiation 5 
of the original Austric in Central India or Upper Gangetic India? : 


1 See Indo-Aryan and Hindi by §. K. Chatterji, Ahmedabad 1942, pp. $2-44- 
* It should be mentioned in passing that the Hungorian scholar Tlevesy Vilmos 
(Withelm von Hevesy, Guillaume de Hevesy) has tried to establish that the Kola 
belong to the Austric. A prehistoric migration of Finno-Ugrians ix thus postulated ae 
furnishing one of the racial and cultural elements in India. According to this views 
the Kols would be the result of a fusion of Finno-Ugrians with enrlier peoples living = 
in India—the Austric or Austro-Asintic Mon-Khmers and the primitive Negro 
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The Austrics were succeeded by the Dravidian-speakers, who 
would appear to have grouped themselves in the west of Bengal, 
nod also to have penetrated into the heart of Bengal; but we know 
nothing of even the main lines of their settlement (much less the 
details) except what vague hints we can wring from the toponomy 
of Bengal, itself an obscure subject for lack of authentic old records. 
Western India, the Deccan and South Indin received the greatest 
impress from the Dravidians, and Northern India was only less 
influenced by them, the Ister Aryan impact forcing the Dravidian 
basis to retire into the background. 

Then came the Tibeto-Chinese or Sino-Tibetan tribes belonging 
mainly to the Tibeto-Burman group—the Bodos and others—who 
overlaid the earlier Austric settlers in North and East Bengal. The 
linguistic situation, as a result of these migrations and mixtures of 
peoples which began centuries before the Christian era, must 
consequently have been very complex, and we have no definite or 
positive information about it. 

Finally, the Aryans came into the scene, The advent of the 
Aryan speakers made the formation of the Bengali people and the 
rise of the Bengali language a possibility. The Aryan speech—a 
variety of the Prachya or Ancient Eastern Prdikrit which was 
current in Magadha—overilowed into Bengal: first into West and 
North Bengal, and then into Central and East Bengal, with the 
infiltration of Magadhan settlers: merchants, soldiers, offiicials and 
agriculturists ; and Brihmans, Sramanas and Yatis, to minister to the 
religious needs of the Brahmanists, Buddhists and Jains and also to 
bring within the fold of Aryan or Upper Indian religion and culture 
the non-Aryan tribes of the land. In all likelihood, this mifiltration 
or peaceful penctration of Aryan speakers started long before the 
political annexation of a non-Aryan Bengal (West and North Bengal) 
to Magadha and Upper Gangetic India in Maurya times. The 
speakers of non-Aryan gradually fell under the spell of the Aryan 
speech as they adopted the faith of the Brahman, Buddhist or Jam, 
and with it their common cultural milieu. Political connection with 
Mauryan Magadha only helped the movement which had begun 
earlier, The official language of Magadha was used in Bengal, as 
in the Mauryan Brihmi inscription discovered at Mahisthin’ m 
the Bogra district of North-Central Bengal, which is the oldest con- 
temporary document we have of history and culture in Bengal. 
The Maurya government undoubtedly helped the peaceful spread of 








views, we “Traces of Ugrian Occupation in India” by Dr. Biren Boanerjea, 10. 
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the Aryan speech of } | 
In this way, the Aryanization of Bengal may be said to have 
commenced in right earnest from the closing centuries of the first 
millennium s.c. The non-Aryan speeches inevitably gave way- The 
process is not yet complete in Bengal, as in some other parts of 
India, and will go on until the Kol, Dravidian and Tibeto-Burman 
dialects of Northern India ultimately disappear. The greater 
prestige of the Aryan speech, as the language of a better organized 
civilization and religion and as the language of the administration, 
was its great ally, before which the tribal dialects of the non-Aryans 
as vehicles of a primitive village culture had no chance. 

The Bengali language, however, was not born before #00 AD. 
‘The Aryan speech was still in the Middle Indo-Aryan (‘ Prakyit’) 
stage. It is convenient to divide the history of the Aryan language 
in India into three periods: (1) the Old Indo-Aryan period, from the 
time that the Aryans entered India and settled in the Punjab, and 
spread eastward, down to the time of Buddha (roughly from 1500 5-C. 
to 600 B.c.), Vedic and Early Sanskrit representing this period; p 





(2) the Middle Indo-Aryan period, which appears to have manifested = 
iteelf in the Aryan language earlier in Eastern India than in North- Q 
Western India and which continued roughly from the time of 7 
Buddha down to 1000 a»—Padli, Asokan and other inseriptional = 
Préferits, and the later Prakrits and Apabhramesa of literature = 
representing the Aryan speech during this period; and (3) the 


New Indo-Aryan period, which commenced roughly about 1000 AD» 
when the Modern Indo-Aryan languages ( Vernaculars ’) emerged 
cut of the Apabhravsas. Middle Indo-Aryan (‘ Prakrit ) presents 
a number of strata: Early or First Middle Indo-Aryan, typified by 
the oldest Prakyits, as in the Asokan inscriptions, and by Pali; 
Transitional Middle Indo-Aryan, typified by the inscriptions from 
c. 200 .c, to 200 A.v., and to some extent by the Saurasent Praferit 5 
Second Middle Indo-Aryan, 200-600 a.v., when the literary Prakyite - 
like Mahardehtri were in use; and Third Middle Indo-Aryan “ 
Apabhrariéa, 600-1000 a.v., in which the Prakrits die and out of 
which the Bhdshds or ‘Vernaculars’ or New Indo-Aryan speeches 
are born 

If the speech of Magadha came to Bengal during the ™e iar 
period, it came during the close of the first stage of Middle Indo- 
Aryan; and then it developed on the soil of Bengal, at first a5 8 
transplanted colonists’ speech, with constant str gthening bY 
streams of fresh emigrants during the followmg centuries when the 
language passed from the First (through the Transitional) to the — 
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if we had specimens of the actual spoken language of Bengal and 
Bihar during all this period. But barring the eastern inscriptions 
of Asoka, and a few Brihmi seals from Bihar, and one or two 
inscriptions (like the Sutanuki inscription’ at Ramgarh Hill in 
Southern Bihar), we have no authentic specimens. In the Sanskrit 
drama beginning from ASvaghosha (2nd century a..), we have 
passages In a dinlect called Magadhi which possesses some noteworthy 
peculiarities (eg. no r and only I, and only # and no other sibilant; 
and in the later texts, ch, j changed into ych, yj; kk, cheh, tt, Ut 
pp changed into 4k, ch, at, #t and #p; stops and aspirates in the 
interior always occurring as sonant stops and aspirates; and the use 
of the affix -¢ for the nominative singular of masculme and neuter 
nouns in -a; etc.). But we can hardly look upon this Magadhi of 


the drama as a genuine spoken vernacular—il is rather a kind of 


North Indian dramatist’s conception of what the backward 
provincials of the extreme east of Aryivarta spoke like, We can 
thus use the specimens of the Magadhi Prilyit of the dramas as 
a sort of imitation dialect rather than the real article, like a great 
deal of the so-called Bangal or East Bengal dialect in Bengali dramas 
of the 19th and 20th centuries written by Calcutta or West Bengal 
writers who had never been to East Bengal. 

We get a full-fledged Middle Bengali literature from that 
finished work, the earliest in Middle Bengali, the Srikpishna-kirtiana 
of Ananta Badu Chandidisa, which im its present form dates from 
the fifteenth century and may even go back to the fourteenth, 
Before that, we have a few fragments of poems in what may be 
called Old Bengali, which undoubtedly belongs to the pre- 
Muhammadan period, before 1200 a»., but which in my — 
cannot be attributed to any century earlier than the tenth. Fre 
say, 950 av. on, with a gap for the century of the Turki age 
of Bengal and the century after (1200-1400 a.v.), we have a fairly 
continuous line of Bengali literature, with extensive enough specimens. 
But the history of the Bengali language when it was being evolved 
out of forms of late Magadhi Prakrit or Mdgadhi Apabhraméa as 
spoken during the period 600-1000 a.p. in the five Bengals (Radha, 
Varendra, Vanga, Chattala and Samatata, ie. West Bengal, North- 
Central Bengal, East Bengal, South-East Bengal and the Delta)— 
to which Kamarfipa or Western Assam should be added—cannot be 
satisfactorily established or worked out for lack of actual remains, 
Doubtless, during these long centuries from the first settlement of 
Aryan speakers in Bengal down to the final transformation into 
Old Bengali, c. 1000 a.p,, certain tendencies inherited from the Old 





1 ASE 1003-4, p, 128; for other references cf. Liiders’ List, No. O21. 
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Eastern Praikrit became accentuated, certain innovations came in, 
and in addition a certain amount of non-Aryan infiuence (in sounds 
and sound attributes of vocal jength and intonation, in words, and, 
above all, in syntax) was absorbed, when the masses in Bengal 
speaking their Mon-Khmer, Kol, Dravidian and ‘Tibeto-Burman 
dialects adopted the Aryan Prdakrit. But much of it will remain a 
matter of linguistic speculation, although a great deal can 
be legitimately inferred from linguistic and anthropological 
investigation. 

Connected gepecimens of the language of Magadha and Bengal 
(except the artificial Mdgadhi Prakrit passages in the Sanskril 
drama mentioned above) are thus lacking from after the Maurya 
period (2nd cent. B.c.) to the tenth century ap. It was during this 
period of over a millennium that Bengali and its sister-speeches of 
the Magadhan family evolved (Assamese, which is intimately 
connected, almost identical, with Bengali; Oriya, almost equally 
close to Bengali; Maithili of North Bihar and Magahi of South 
Bihar, which may be looked upon as twin speeches ; and Bhojpuriya 


of West Bihar and the Eastern United Provinces) ; and it i 


towards its close that a vernacular Bengali literature came imto 
being, But although we lack connected specimens, individual words 
have been preserved for Bengali in contemporary copper-plate and 
other inscriptions in the form of place-names (which are often 
made up of common words of the language) and personal names, 
and in that of vernacular glosses to Sanskrit words in a commentary 
on the Sanskrit lexicon Amara-kosa by Vandynghatiya Sarvananda 
(this last is rather late, dating from the second half of the twelfth 
century—c. 1159 a.o—when the nucleus of an Old Bengali literature 


had already come into being). These single words in the inscriptions 


and the losses are important ; they indicate that the New Indo-Aryan 
stage is not yet established—at least in the formal or official style 
favoured in documents like the inscriptional grants: only in & few 
Inte inscriptions from the tenth century do we find any sign that 
the simplification of the double consonants of Middle Indo-Aryan 
(with a compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel) has 
already set im. | 

The extent of vernacular literature composed in Benga ng 
pre-Muhammadan times is not large ; and it is the fortunate preserva- 
tion of some old mss. in Nepal that has enabled us to know 
something of it, A great deal of the vernacular literature compos®™ 
in Eastern India in general and Bengal in particular on the Sahay 
School of later Mahayana Buddhism is preservec in Tibetan trans@- 
tion in the Tanjur (Bstan-hgyur). The Indo-Aryan—A pabhraméa 
and Old Bengali—originals of most of this are lost. 
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We have no means of ascertaining whether there was any 
vernacular literature in the Aryan tongue of Bengal prior to the 
Pala period. Before the establishment of the Aryan speech and 
during the time it was spreading in the province, we may quite 
reasonably expect that the different Austric, Dravidian and Tibeto- 
Burman tribes had songs ond tales, all preserved orally, in their 
Mon-Khmer, Kol, Dravidian, Bodo and other dialects. The Aryan 
speakers similarly brought their traditional tales and legends, love 
songs and ballads (some of them possibly in atss.) in their Eastern 
Prakrit from Bihar and Upper India, which were duly adopted by 
the people with the Aryan language and Upper Gangetic religion 
and culture, as part of the Aryan tradition, But no trace of it 
remains. New Indo-Aryan (Bengali) forms of names like Kanha 
(Kanu or Kandi), Rahi (Rai), Kamada, Ninda, Aihana (Atmana, — 
Ayan) are based on Middle Indo-Aryan (Prékrit) folk forms like 
Kanha, Rahid, Koameo, Nanda, Ahivennu or Ahimanne (—Old 
Indo-Aryan or Sanskrit Krishna, Radhika, Kamea, Nanda, Abhi- 
many) : and this fact goes to prove that the stories of Krishna's 
early life and of the love of Krishna and Radha at Vyindivana 
were, at least in their primitive form, known to some of the people 
of Bengal in the Prafrit or Middle Indo-Aryan, te. pre-Muham- 
madan, period. There is evidence, though it only goes back to the 
end of the pre-Muhammadan age, that vernacular poetry was 
composed on the Radhii-Krishna story. We can similarly surmise 
that vernacular poetry on Siva and Durgi and other Puranic or 
Brahmanical deities olready existed in Prakrit and Apabhraméa- 
spenking Bengal. 

When » vernacular speech current over a wide tract in the 
form of dialects has not taken a definite form, and does not possess 
any prestige as a patois, particularly among those groups which in a 
way set the fashion in these matters, there cannot be much deliberate 
and sustained literary effort in it. The educated classes in Bengal, 
whether Brahmans, or Kshatriya chiefs and landlords from Northern 
India, or Buddhist monks, or local people trained m North Indian 
traditions, cultivated Sanskrit, and would not dream of writing any 
serious work in a vernacular dialect. All the higher intellectual 
output of Bengal from after the settlement of Aryan speakers down 
to post-Chaitanya times and even later, whether in philosophy or 
letters or science (2.9. medicine), was through the medium of Sanskrit. 
The Buddhist Sanskrit of the early centuries after Christ, which is 
the result of an attempt to make Prifpit look like Sanskrit, was no 
longer cultivated by the Buddhists, for they as much as the 
Brahmans took to writing correct or grammatical Sanskrit. But 
a tradition of a loose Sanskritized vernacular (or vernacularize 
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Sanskrit), as a later development of Buddhist Sanskrit, continued 
in Bengal, down to post-Muhammadan times, and we see it 
in use even among the semi-Islamized people of North-Central 
Bengal in the sixteenth century (eg. the Seka-subhodayd) .' The 
Brahmanical and Buddhist writers of Sanskrit who flourished im 
Bengal (and Magadha) in the pre-! uslim period added lustre to 
Sanskrit philosophy and literature, and afforded a brilliant testimony 
to the greatness of the intellect and the poetic genius of Benegal - 
during the formative period of her vernacular. In studying the 
origins of Bengali literature, we have got to take note (as furnishing 
partly the cultural background) of the literary texts in Sanskrit: 
produced in Bengal during the Pala and Sena periods, in both litera- 
ture proper and in the inscriptions in Sanskrit. 

It has already been remarked that when a vernacular is not 

yet well established in a definite form, and when it has not acquired 
| sufficient prestige, the people speaking it will not take up its cultiva- E 
" tion with any great enthusiasm. Often they will take up another = 
speech which is more advanced, a sister-speech with a higher literary, 2 
cultural or political prestige. This is what has helped Hindustamt : 
o 

; 

x 

“1 





or Hindusthani (Hindi and Urdu) to establish its position as the 
literary language per excellence among speakers of Hindki (Lahnda). 
Punjabi, the various Rajasthani dialects, Garhwali and Kumaoni, 
Kosali (Eastern Hindi), and Bhojpuriya, Maithili and Magadhi. A 
similar thing happened in Bengal a thousand to twelve hundred years 
ago. Western Apabhraméa, or Sauraseni Apabhraméa, which develop- | 
ed out of Sauraseni, the Prakrit of the Midland (with elements from le 
the vernaculars of RAjputina and the Punjab) into a great literary — 
language, succeeded Pali and Mahérdash{ri as 2 Middle Indo-Aryan 
speech of high cultural significance. It came into being some time 

after 600 A.p., and its prestige and influence grew and spread south, = 
west, east, and north, with the growth and spread of Rajput power 
from the Midland and Rajputina to Gujarat and the Deccan, the 
Punjab, Central India, the Gangetic Doab and Eastern India; and 
even later, after the Turki conquest, when the New Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars were well established, this Apabhramsa speech continued 
its tradition as a language for poetical composition, gradually 
merging into New Indo-Aryan literary languages. The Western 


Apabhraméa came to Magadha and Bengal as an advanced speech, ‘a 
: a ready-made literary medium, which had a wide currency 45 4 sort ~ 


 * The Scka-subhodayd, or ‘The Holy Advent of the Shaikh, is 
“Yoth century work inn barbarous Sanskrit-Bengali jargon, of Muhammadan suthor- 
ship or inspiration, which gives an account of a niitncle-working Moslem saint who 
caine from Northern India to the court of Lakshmanasena, the last Hindu King of 
Bengal in the 12th century. Cf. supra, p. 180, fn. 6. 
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of polished lingua frence all over Aryan India, and possessed a high 
prestige with a growing literature; moreover, it was near enough 
to the local vernacular to be understood without any difficulty, and 
this enabled it to be employed by the poets and other writers m 
Bihar and Bengal for literary composition. The result was that, 
almost as much as in Gujarat, Rajputina and Upper Gangetie Indin, 
Seurasenit Apabhraméa became established in Bengal and Bihar, and 
local writers began to cultivate it, and in course of time built wp 
quite a literature in it, Sawraseni Apabhratnga was a sort of 
Hindi or Hindustani for Aryan India during the period 600-1000 a.n, 
In the hands of the Easterners in Bengal and Bihar, it took up, a3 
was natural, some Eastern words and forms and some Eastern 
jdioms; and its pronunciation (which is reflected in the spelling) 
was nlso modified to suit Eastern habits. The Sauraseni Apabhramsa 
literature of the East, which has been recovered from Nepal, ts 
Buddhistic in inspiration, and consists of distichs (dohds) and 
songs in couplets (padas) dealing with the philosophy and mysticism 
of the Sshaja-vina treated in an allegorical way. The oldest of 
these would not appear to be older than the nmth century. 

The Sauraseni Apabhraméa as employed in Bengal developed 
some Bengali or Eastern Indian traits; and, as the language of some 
later groups of North Indian settlers imto Eastern India, it also 
‘nfluenced the old vernaculars of the East—Bengali and Bihari. 
In Old Bengali, as used in the Charya poems which are discussed 
below, a few Saurasent Apabhrariéa traits occur, at least os literary 
impositions (e.g. pronominal forms like jo, #0 instead of je, 4¢; past 
participial forms in -t, -iu, in place of -ila). And im Early Maithili, 
already some Sauraseni forms were introduced and adopted into the 
language as early as the beginning of the fourteenth century (e.g. 
chalu, dekhu, from Sauraseni chaliu, dekkhiu—=proper Early Maithili 
chalala, dekhala, * gone, seen’). 








u. DeveELorMENT 


The establishment of the Pala empire in the eighth century 15 
unquestionably an epoch-makmg event in the evolution of the 
Bengali people and their language and culture. The vernacular of 
Bengal, although still m the Middle Indo-Aryan stage, took « 
definite form, which may be described as * proto-Bengali,” by 800 a.p., 
when Dharmapala reigned. The foundation of the Pala empire 
synchronized with the birth of the Bengali people as a distinct and 


important group in the comity of the peoples of medineval and 


modern India. The final welding of the Madgadhi Prakrit and 
Apabhramsa dialects current in Bengal into a uniform proto-Bengali 
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type, giving the basis of a national language to the province and 
thus providing a strong bond of union among Its various and 
diversely derived peoples (already culturally unified by Buddhism 
and Brahmanism), was completed by the time that the Pals 
dynasty was established. From 800 aw. the people of Bengal had 
a new birth, and entered into « new carcer of literary and artistic 
endeavour, which, on the one hand, added fresh glory to the Sanskrit 
literature of India, and, on the other, developed the Pala style of 
sculpture which was adopted in Nepal and Tibet and which itlso 
influenced the art of Burma, of Indo-China and of Indonesim. 
Emulating the ‘Vernacular’ literature in Western Apabhraméa 
which had doubtless already established itself in Bengal as a literary 
language for mass appeal, and taking note of such meagre folk- 
literature as may have existed orally in the vernacular dialects of 
Bengal, Buddhist preachers of the Sahaja school were probably the 
first to begin to compose padas or short poems of four to half-a-dozen 
rimed couplets in the Proto-Bengali vernacular. This became 4 
literary tradition, and was adopted by a number of Bengali Buddhist 
religious poets in the following centuries. 

The vernacular literature of Bengal would thus appear to have 
started in the following way. About a thousand years ago, two 
kinds of speech were in use: the Sawraseni Apabhramhéa, a sort of 
Hindi of « thousand years ago, which had a wide currency; and the 
native speech of Bengal, Proto-Bengali, which became Old Bengali 
by 1000 a». The same group of pocts composed in both—in the 
Western (Saurasent) Apabhrotéa as representing an older and pan- 
Aryan tradition in India, and in Proto- or Old Bengali as representing 
the rising local vernacular. The situation was to some extent 
repeated in Bengal half a millennium Inter, when the Bengali Vaish- 
nava lyricists writing padas on the love of Radha and Krishna used 


two kinds of speech—their own native Bengali, and an artificial 


literary language, the Braja-buli, which was Early Maithili eonsider- 
ably modified by Bengali and showing a number of Western 
Apabhraméa and Early Western Hindi words and forms. 
The literary output in the vernacular of Bengal during the 
period of its rise may now be discussed under two main heads 
Buddhist and Brahmanical. Apart from this religious poetry of a 
two-fold inspiration, there are also a few indications of what may — 
be called a secular literature in Bengali, which, however, was not 
very extensive. There is no trace of a Jaina literature im Old 
‘Bengali, although the Jaina cult was at one time in great 
‘in the province, though not as much as in Western India and 
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parts of India, but Jainism appears to have gradually died out, or 
become restricted in Bengal. 


(a) Buddhist Literature 

Before 1916, scholars were not aware of any genuine remains 
of Bengali language and literature before 1500 ap. But two ass., 
whieh were discovered by two scholars and published from the 
Vangiya Sahitya Parishad in 1916 and 1919, provide us with 
materials which enable us to trace the history of Bengali back to 
the fourteenth and even beyond the thirteenth century. ‘These two 
works were (1) the ms. of the Srifrihne-lirttana, by Ananta Badu 
Chandidasa, the oldest Middle Bengali work, which was discovered 
ina village in Bankura district and was ably edited by the 
discoverer himself, Mr. Basanta Ranjan Ray, Vidvadvallabha (in its 
third edition last year, 1942) ; and (ii) the ws. of the 47 Charyd- 
padas, composed by some 22 different poets, in Old Bengali, with a 
Sanskrit commentary, which was discovered in Nepal by the late 
Mahimahopadhyiya Dr. Haraprasid Sastri, who, along with this 
Charyd 18. discovered three other arss, (the Dohds or distichs of 
Saraha, the Dohds of Kanha, and the Ddkdrnava) —and these three 
give specimens of Saurasent Apabhramsa literature, with Sanskrit 
commentaries on the Dohade. 

These four stss., as edited by scm. Dr. Haraprasid Sastri and 
published from the Vangiya Sahitya Parishad, have opened up a 
new horizon in the history of Bengali language and literature. 
They have established the great fact thet, before the Turki conquest 
of Bengal some seven hundred years ago, there was a vernacular 
literature m Bengal, in what may be described os Old Bengali, 
of which the Charyd-padas form an important fragment. The date 
of the Charyd-pada os. and the nature of the subject of the poems 
as well as their language need not be discussed in detail. Suffice it 
to say here that in these 47 Charyds we have the oldest specimens 
of Bengali. In the Dohés of Saraha and of Kanha, we have 
specimens of the Sauresent Apabhramsa os used by the Buddhists 
of Enstern India, In the Dakdrnava, we have a later and debased 
form of the same Saurasent Apabhramsa. Subsequently, other 
Dohds and Peadas composed in the same Western or Sauresent 
Apabhrarhéa were discovered in Nepal by Dr. Haraprasid Sastri, 
both in Inte aras. and in actual use as devotional songs in Nepalese 
Buddhist monasteries. And Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi has 
similarly found more of these Apabhrarhda poems in Mss. preserved 
in Nepal. 

The character of the language of the Charya songs is clear 

nigh. It is a New Indo-Aryan speech, as it shows the chararc- 
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teristic New Indo-Aryan simplification of the Middle Indo-Aryan | 
double consonants, with accompanying compensatory lengthening 
of the preceding vowel (¢.g., vniksha> rukkha > rikha, bhakta> — 
bhatta> bhata, varna > vanna >bdna, etc.) It is Old Bengali, and s 

not Old Magahi, Old Maithili, Old Bhojpuriyi, or Old Oriya, —- 
because of its specific Bengali grammatical forms (¢.g. genitive mm 
-éra, dative in -ke, dative post-positions like antare > tare in Middle — 
and New Bengali, locative affix anta> ta in dialectal New Bengali, + 
locative post-position majhe< majjhahi< madhya-; past and future ~ 
tense bases in -il- and -b-, and not -al- and -ab- as in the Bihari we 
dialects Magahi, Maithili and Bhojpuriyaé; conjunctives in -4 and 
-ile: etc.). Its idioms are Bengali, and in the Charyds there occur — 
Bengali proverbs which have continued to our days. The local 
colour of the poems—with frequent reference to river traffice—is — 
also Bengali. Some of the roots forms in the language are ~ 
specially Bengali. The poems, however, in spite of the care their — | 
authors took to compose them in their vernacular, show a number 
of Western Apabhraméa forms. This is only natural when we 
consider the importance of the latter language, and the chances of - 
contamination or influence; besides, the ns. was copied in Nepal, 





where the introduction of better known or more familiar Apabhromaa 
forms by the Newari scribes could very well be expected. Maithili 
is spoken in a tract contiguous to Nepal; hence one or two Maithili” © 


forms have found their way into the text of these Old Bengali 
poems as copied in Nepal, 

The subject-matter of these Old Bengali Charydé-padas is highly 
mystical, centring round the esoteric doctrines and erotic and Yogic 
theories and practices of the Sahajiyaé school of Buddhism." The 
Sanskrit. commentary on the Cheryds, being itself in a highly 
technical jargon, does not help to make the sense of the text wholly 
clear to modern readers, though it quotes extensively from a similar 
literature which is mostly in Sanskrit. The poems in the Doha- 
koshas, or collections of dohds by Saraha and Kanha, are not 50 
mystical, although abstruse enough: but a consideration of these, 
as well as of the Dakdrnava, is not directly to our purpose, as these 
are not in Bengali. 

The date of the twenty-two authors of the 47 Charyds (their 
original number in the collection was 60, but as the as. lacks a 
few pages, this is their actual number) is not known with any 
certainty and is still a matter of speculation and controversy. ‘The Li 

== present writer regards them as belonging to 950-1200 a. The authors 
7 of the Charyds are among the 84 Siddhas or miracle-working saints 
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and teachers who are honoured by the Mahayana Buddhists of 
Nepal and Tibet, and some of them are still venerated in Northern 
India as great (Sivaite) Yogis. Their compositions in both Old 
Bengali and Sauraseni Apabhraméa were translated into Tibetan, and 
form part of the Tibetan Tanjur (Bstan-hgyur), in which work the 
equivalent of one of the Charyd poems was found by me in 1922, 
and Dr, Prabodh Chandra Bagchi has since found the equivalents of 
the remaining 49 as in the original compilation. Tibetan equivalents 
of the dohds of Saraha and Kanha have arene been utilised by 
Dr. Muhammad Shahidullah in establishing the text of these 
Sauraseni Apabhraméa verses.) 

Among these Siddha poets of the Charyds, the most important 
names for establishing the chronology are those of Lui-pa, also written 
ag Luyi-pi (author of two poems), and Kanha-pa or Krishna-pada 
(12 poems). In one of his poems Kanha-pa mentions Jilandhari-pada 
as if he were his guru (Charya 36). Now, Jilandhari-pida, alias 
Hadi-pa, is an important personage in the legend-cycle of Raji Gopi- 
chinda which is widely current throughout Aryan India, from Assam 
and Chittagong to the Punjab and the Maratha country. This Jegend- 
cycle centres round the unwilling renunciation of his kingdom and his 
wives (Aduni and Paduna) by a Raji Gopichinda (or Govinda- 
chandra) of Bengal, when he was quite a young man, at the instiga- 
tion or insistence of his mother, Queen Madanivati, or Maynimati, 
who had come to know by her yoga powers that that was the only 
way to save her son from a premature death. Queen Mayndmati 
was a disciple of Gorakh-nath (or Goraksha-natha), the great 
Sivaite Yogi and Siddha who is venerated both by Nepalese and 
Tibetan Buddhists and by North-Indian Brahmanists, and whose 
sect of Kin-phata Yogis still flourishes in Hindustan, the Punjab and 
Rajputana. Jilandhari-pada, mentioned by Kanha in the Charya, 
was also a disciple of Gorakh-nath. Gorakh-nith’s master was Mina- 
nitha, or Matsyendra-nitha, who is said to have obtained his esoteric 
knowledge from Siva himself in an island in the ocean. In the 
Indian tradition, Matsyendra-niitha is described as the Adi-siddha, 
the first of the Siddhas. The succession from him in the line of the 
Siddhas, so far as the Siddhas figuring in the Gopichinda legend 
are concerned, is: (1) Matsyendra-nitha or Mina-nitha, (2) 
Gorakh-naith, (3) Jalandhari-pida or Hidi+pi, and (4) Kainha-pi, 
Kanu-pa or Krishna-pada. The Kinha-pa of the Charyas, who 
speaks of Jalandhari-pida in one of his poems as one would speak of 
one's guru, must be identified with the person of the same name in the 
legend, whose guru was also Jilandhari ; and I have further identified 
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Kanha-pa, the Charya poct and the Siddha of the legend (he seems 

to refer to himself in Charyad 36 as pdndidchdye or Panditéchérya) 
with Panditdchdrya Sri-Kenha-pdda, the author of the Hevajra- 
panjika-yoga-ratna-mald, a ms. of which, dated ‘the 39th year of 
King Govindapala,’ the last Pala raja of Msagadha (1199 or 
1200 a».), has been found. This would mean that the lower mt” 
for Kanha-pa and also for his group is this date, which is, in round 
numbers, 1200 a.v., or roughly the end of the twelfth century. 

According to the account given in the oldest Marathi work, 
the Jndnesvari of Jaauadeva (c. 1290), which is a translation with 
commentary of the Bhagavad-gitd, Gorakh-nath could not have lived — 
‘before the twelfth century, since Jiainadeva, the author of this genume 
work, declares himself to be the disciple of his own elder brother — 
Nivritti-nitha (born 1273 a..), who was the disciple of Goyani- 
nitha or Gaini-nitha, whose guru was Gornkh-nath, the disciple” 
of Matsyendra-natha; and assuming that Goyapi-nitha was a very 
old man when he initiated Nivritti-nitha as a boy, his guru Gorakh- 
nith, also the teacher of Kianha-pi’'s master, Jalandhari, can be 
taken back not earlier than the second half of the twelfth century. — 
But it is also likely that the guru-parampard, or chain of master and 
pupil, given in the Jfidneévari is at fault, some names having been 
omitted between Goyani-nitha and Gorakh-nith. But in any esse, 
in the absence of other evidence, the dates 1199 a.v. (for the author 
of the Hevajra-paiijika-yoga-ratna-mala— Kanha-pi, a younger con- 
temporary of Gorakh-nith and third in line of spiritual succession 
from him) and 1290 a.p. (for Jifinadeva, fourth im line from Gorakh- 
nith) can very well be taken to point to the second half of the 
twelfth century for Gorakh-nith. 

Dr, Muhammad Shahidullah, however, relying too much on 
certain traditional accounts preserved in Nepal, takes Matsyendra- 
nitha to the seventh century a.w.; and, with the very doubtful 
‘chronology of the Tibetan author Taranitha (ce. 1500), he pushes 
back the date of the extant Charyd poems to some three ca — 
anterior to that proposed by the present writer. But Dr. Prab z 
Chandra Bagchi has rightly questioned the value of the Nepal = 
tradition, which he regards as spurious and concocted after the 
thirteenth eentury Ao. An old ms. of the Am na-nirnaya 
attributed to Matsyendra-nitha, which Dr. Bagchi found in Nepal — 
and edited, belongs on epigraphic grounds to the middle of the 
eleventh century. This would be the lower limit for Matayendra- 
natha. Dr. Bagchi takes tiote ofa certai! gure-parampard-s 7 
in the Tibetan version of the Chakra-sambara Tantra, and suggests 4 
# date after 900 av, for Jalandhari-pada and Kanha-pada. The 
— above work gives the following line of teachers and pupils > is 
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Jalandhari-pida > Krishna (=Kanha-pi) > Guhya >Vijaya-pa > 
Tilo-pa, contemporary of King Mahipala of Bengal (978-1030)> Naro- 
pa of Vikramagila monastery (the teacher of Dipankara Srijfiana, who 
went to Tibet about 1035 a.n.). This date, however, does not accord 
with what we are warranted in deducing from the guru-parampard in 
the Jriénesveri, Dr. Bagchi further identifies Luyi-pa, one of the 
Charyad poets mentioned above, with Matsyendra-natha, following 
Tibetan authority ; Luyi-pa is known as the first of the Siddhns (Adi- 
stddha) in the Tibetan texts, and his name is given in various Indian 
forms and in their Tibetan translations, which are fia-Ito-pa—Sanakrit 
Matsyodara (referring to the story that Matsyendra-nitha hid 
himself in the wdara or belly of a matsya or fish, when he heard 
Siva discoursing on the great knowledge to Uma in the midst of the 
ocean), and fiahi-rgya-ma-za-ba and fiahi-rgyu-lto-geol-ba, which 
are equivalent to Matsyintrdda (‘the eater of the entrails of a 
fish ")—which would appear to be two sobriquets of the Siddha, like 
Machchhaghna-nitha (‘the fish-killing master ") and Matsyendra, or 
Machchhendra (‘the master of the fish"). 

The Indian as well as the Nepalese and Tibetan sources 
for the dates of Matsvendra-nitha (=Luyi-pa ?), Gorakh-nath, 
Jilandhari-pida, Kanha-pa and other Siddhas, who were the poets 
of the Charyds, disagree, and the indirect evidences from the 
colophons of the Hevajra-parijika-yoga-ratna-mdlad ms. from Nepal 
and of the Old Marathi work the Jadne#vari are also at variance. 
All that we can say is that the language can hardly be dated hefore 
900 aD. It is only when all these sources are reconciled and 
harmonized by the establishment of the date of Gornkh-nath that the 
chronology of the Charyd poets can be satisfactorily settled? We 
may, however, remark in passing that it ‘is very likely that a 
legendary Matsyendra-nitha was created as the guru of Gorakh-nith, 
the great saint and preacher of the twelfth century, and that Laryi-pa 
may after all have been a different person from the mythical 
Matsyendra-nitha. 

The Charyd-padas stand at the head of Bengali literature. 
They are ina way the prototypes or precursors of the later Bengali 
Sahajiyi songs, the Vaishnava padas, the Sakta hymns, the Baul 
songs, and even the * Marfati’ songs of Muhammadan (Safi) inspira- 
tion. The Charyds cannot be described as literature proper—their 
appeal and intention are primarily religious. They lack literary beauty 
in the true sense of the word. Their importance is primarily linguistic 
and doctri Yet here and there we find couplets which breathe 


true in spite of the atmosphere not being particularly poetical. 


! For a fuller discussion on this point, cf. supra pp. 331 ff. 
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severn] metres are used, and the poems are true lyrics which 
were meant to be, and undoubtedly were, sung—the ms. gives the ; 
names of the rdgaa to which they were sung. The metres are all 
métrd-vritta or moric metres of Apabhratiéa and New Indo-Aryan, 
the commonest being the Paddkulaka, which is a rimed distich 
with 16 more in each line. The mediaeval Bengali, sep: rr 
Oriya metre Payira ( < paddkdra) or Lichddi ( < rathyd- 
which § is found Boar in SE ers originated out of this Paddhkulnha, 

The Charyds are by their very nature obscure, and this obscurity 
has been very much strengthened by the text as we have it bemg 
very corrupt. It is hoped that by collating this corrupt and 
often mutilated text with the Tibetan translations found by : 
Dr. Bagchi, it will be possible to establish the Old Bengali m 
something like its original form, and to clear up the obscurities. — 
Dr. M. Shahidullah of Dacea University has published valuable a 
studies in this connexion. As samples of these oldest specimens 
of Bengali writing, two of the Charyd poems are given below, the 
original in Roman transliteration (with the orthography as given in 
Haraprasid Sastri’s Bengali edition emended in the light of the 
commentary and of Bengali linguistics) and a literal English 
translation.! 
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1 In the two transcribed Charyd-padas given below, v in the middle of a word 
has been transcribed w. following Early New Indo-Aryan phonology. 

(i) Charyd 6: Author, Chitila; Mode (Raga), Guijari (Gijari). 

bhawe-nai gahona, gembhtra begem beihi: 

dudnte chithido—mijhe na thd. 

dhamarthe Chatifa sitkatrwa gadhai, 

pird-gim foa nibAara tarai. 

phidia moha-tarn péfi jodai : 

tele: idhi thigh aides. kohal. 

eGakowwa-ta chadila ddihing bimwa md Aoki: 

nindi boky, dara ma phi. 

jai tnmbe, loa he, hoiba para-gimi, 

puchho-te Chaifiala anuttera-sdmi. 
‘The Ocean of Being is deep, and it flows with mighty force : a 
On two sides, mire—in the middle, no bottom. a 
Por the sake of dharma, Chitila builds a bridge ; 
People who go across pass on in full reliance. .. 
Splitting the tree of ignorance, he joins the planks; 
With the strong axe of Adveya (Monism) he strikes at Nirvdna. 1 
Do not turn right or left on mounting the bridge : 
Bodhi (Supreme Wisdom) is near—do not go far, 
O ye men, if ye will be goers-arroas, 





Ask of Chitila, the master without a peer.’ : =i 
; (i) Charyd $5: Author, Bhiide of Bhiadra-piila; Mode, Mallirt. F 
=. ela bila hawm dchhila sea-mohem : 
ne. ebe maim bijiaa sad-guru-bohem. 





x1.} Brahmanical Songs and Poems $89 


The analogous Western Apabhraméa compositions of these 
Buddhist teachers need not detain us. Their extent is not very 
large in the specimens so far published; but some more distichs and 
padas of the same type have been promised. They present an 
interlude in carly Bengali literature, and their language is a standing 
testimony to the cultural influence of Upper India in Bengal. 


(6b) Brahmaniecal Literature 


That Brahmanical Hindus also composed religious poems and 
songs, dealing with the deeds and the glory of the various Gods 
and Goddesses or forms of the Divinity, and inculeating faith in 
them, has been suggested before. Actual specimens of such poems 
m the vernaculars (Old Bengali and Western Apabhramnéa) are not 
available in Bengal, but specimens are not wholly lacking—and 
there is also some indirect evidence of this. The Sanskrit encyclo- 
pedia Mdnasollésa or Abhildshairtha-chintdémeni, compiled in Saka 
1051=1129 a.p. under the auspices of king Some’vara mt Bhiloka- 
malIn of the later Chalukya dynasty of Maharashtra (1127-1188 a».), 
contains in its section on Musie and Songs (Gita-vinoda) some 
songs in the different vernaculars, among which are fragments in 
Old Bengali relating to some of the incarnations of Vishnu and to 
the sports of Krishna with the gopiz or milk-maids of Vrindivana.' 
These songs were composed in Bengal, and probably took some 
time to travel to Mahirishtra. 

The Gita-govinda of Jayadeva (end of the 12th century) has 
a number of padas or songs, set in the Sanskrit framework of the 
poem, which used to be, and still are, sung to music. Except in 


ebe chio-ria mahi notthd : 
panna-ermdde filed pods ha, 
pekhamen daha-diha, sorba Ai dima : 
chia-inhine pips na pina. 
Bayule dia moha-kakhu bhansl, 
maim ohdrla gaana-la pani. 
Bhaide bhenoi—ahbhage [oild : 
ehia-rda maim ahdra bail. 
"Por such os (long) time | remained in my ignorance : 
dels adhe em tages opal nat wintec Ricmeionee Perit sone oat 
Now Mind, the king (chitfe-rtjd), for me is destroyed ; 
Tt has leant towards and entered the Ocean of the Sky. 
Preseent spi teenie a all is Void. 
the Mind, no sin. nor 
“(my gwri) has described it to me: 
the water haa been dronk im the aky. 
saya: Tiltock has been taken (by me) : 
geo alae ae tounge age 
«| Chatteti Zeng. i. 1088-2008. 
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the outward form of the language—in grammar and im the 
forms of words—these padas of the Gita-govinda appear to be 
more in the Praipit or Vernacular spirit than in Sanskrit: im their 
metre, their style and execution, and in their general feel, they are 
vernacular, ic. Western Apabhraméa or Old Bengali. It has been 
suggested by some scholars—and the suggestion is worth considera- 
tion—that these padas were originally composed in the Old Bengali 
vernacular or in Western Apabhramsa, and then Sanskritized by 
slightly tinkering with the words. We have in this way some 
disguised vernacular poems in this Sanskrit lyrical gem. The tradi- 
tion of composing Vaishnava padas in the style of the Gita-govinda 
never died out in Bengal: and after the revival of the Krishna cult 
under Chaitanya, it was taken up with redoubled enthusiasm in the 
sixteenth century, giving rise to the brilliant literature of Vaishnava 
lyrics in Bengali. Whether the padas of the Gita-govinda were 
originally in the vernacular or not, there is no doubt that Jayadeva 
was a greal, perhaps the greatest, poet of pre-Muhammadan Bengal, 
whose equal did not appear until afler two centuries, when Badu 
Chandidisa is believed to have flourished. : 
The Prikrita-paingala, an anonymous work on ‘ Prafrit’ versi- 
fication, with poems illustrating the various metres described forming 
a valuable Apabhreméa anthology, which was compiled towards the 
end of the fifteenth century, has some verses (in Sawraseni 
Apabhramsa) which possess Bengali affinities in their vocabulary 
and in general spirit. These verses are both religious, invoking oF 
praising the Brahmanical gods, and secular. Some of these have 
a family resemblance to the padas in the Gita-govinda of Jayadeva 
(e.g. the poems on pp. 207, 570, 576, 586, in the edition of the 
Prakrita-pamgala published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calentta 1902), and may have been composed in Bengal. . 
Two Apabhraméa poems ascribed to Jayadeva, in a very 
mutilated form, are quoted in the Sikh Adi-Grantha, under Rdg 
Giijari and Rag Méri, : 
All these are good indications of the presence of a Brahmani 
religious literature—mostly lyrical—in pre-Muhammadan Bengal, # in 
either Western Apabhraméa, or Old Bengali, or in both. 





(c) Secular Poetry 


Echoes of love poetry and other general poetry from Bengal i 
(eg. describing the seasons, or conditions of men), not connected — 
with any cult or philosophy, are found in post-Muhammadan works. — » 


+ See supra p. $72. | SH 
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Poems like those on pp. 9, 10, 304, 403, 408, 453, 470, 496, 513, 541, 
545, 550, 563 in the Asiatic Society of Bengal's edition of the 
Prakrita-poingala present some Bengali features in words and forms 
and frequently in style and spirit, and might well have been composed 
in pre-Muhammadan Bengal. But as they stand, they cannot be 
fully claimed for Early Bengal: their Bengal origin can only be 
conjectured, In the Seka-subhodaya,! Chapter XIX, 8 love-poem 1B 
quoted which from its style and metre (the language has been 
modified to Middle Bengali) can be referred to the twelfth century. 
The Middle Bengali couplets and short poems ascribed to Dak, a 
person of proverbial, almost uncanny, wisdom, and to Khana, who 
is looked upon as a woman mathematician and astronomer of 
Ancient India (round whose name a number of legends have 
gathered, connecting her with Varaihamihira, the well-known 
astronomer of Early Medieval India), may be based on pre- 
Muhammadan Old Bengali Spruche poetry of popular origin. 
These are about all we possess to demonstrate the rise and 
development of a vernacular literature in pre-Muhammadan Bengal. 
As for the rest, we may make some legitimate conjectures. With the 
Gita-govinda before us, the existence of a vernacular lyrical drama? 
on the story of Radha and Krishna, may be postulated as the basis or 
model for Jayadeva’s work: certainly, Ananta Badu Chandidica 
followed an old pre-Muhammadan tradition in his Snirihna-lirttana, 
in which we have narrative combined with dialogue, both in verse, and 
both intended to be recited or sung. The Raméydna, the Mahd- 
bharata and the Purinas used to be read and explained by learnc? 
Brahmans, as much as in later times in Bengal, for the benefit of 
the masses who could not read Sanskrit. The vernacular translation 
and commentary, combined with religious and moral exhortation 
and philosophical discussion, and highly dramatic narrative with 
humour and with characterization, could not but have its influence 
in the creation of a vernacular literature. All the learning of the 
Sanskrit scholar was in this way brought to bear upon the vernacular 
and lead to its enrichment—at first orally, and then by means of 
written compositions. The way in which a vernacular Indo-Aryan 
scen from the Varna-ratndkara, the oldest work in Maithili 


characters in constume as singing by a chorus, which became prominent in luter times. 
* Edited by 8. K. Chatterji and Babua Misra, in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
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(c. 1825 AD.), which is a sort of handbook for Kathakas of 
Brahman story-tellers from the Puranas and the epics, giving pattern 
descriptions and enumerations of things which are brought in as 
~mbellishments within the narrative. 


We cannot, however, assert that Old Bengali adaptations or 
yersions of the Sanskrit epics and Puranas actually existed before 
1200 av., though their existence is highly probable. The stories of 
Chand the merchant and his son Lakhindar and daughter-in-law 
Behula, of the merchant Dhanapati, his wives Lahani 
Khullana, and his son Srimanta, and their trading expeditions to 
Cyelon, of the hunter Kalaketu and his wife Phullara, which we find 
wn a series of long narrative poems in Middle Bengali from the 
fifteenth century onwards and which were intended to glorify the 
goddesses Padma or Manasa and Durga or Chandi, may have had 
their prototypes in pre-Muhammadan times. And the epic of 
romantic tales of partially Buddhist inspiration with a possible 
historical basis, viz., the story of the young King Gopichind renounc- 
ing his realm, the story of Prince Liu Sen (the son of Princess 
Rafijavati, sister-in-law of the Pala king of Bengal), the devotee of 
the God Dharma, who fought and killed the redoubtable chief, 
Ichhai Ghosh of Dhekur-gadh, and performed other romantic feats 
of valour, certainly took shape in some form or other, possibly a5 
narrative ballads, during the Sena period. The stories of Liu Sen 
and of Gopichand, of Kilaketu and of Srimanta and of Lakhindar 
and Behula, form the distinctive romantic legends of Bengal—a sort 
of veritable ‘ matter of Bengal,’ as differentiated from what may be 
described as the ‘ matter of the Sanskrit (or Ancient Hindu) world’ 
in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata and in the Purfinas. 





To sum up: it would appear that the non-Aryan-speaking 


tribes of Bengal began to receive among them Aryan-speaking 
settlers from Magadha and Upper India from the closing centuries 
of the first millennium s.c., gradually became Aryanized in speech 
by the middle of the first millennium a.v., and were thus welded into 
an important Aryan-speaking people, which, with an intellectual 
aristocracy of Brahmans and Buddhist Sramapas (the former to 8 
large extent of Upper Indian origin) and a political aristocracy of 
local Aryanized chiefs and domiciled North Indian courtiers, officials 
and soldiers, soon made great progress both in organization and in 
learning and the arts. The foundation of the Pala empire almost 
went hand in hand with the formation of 2 Proto-Bengali speech 


gut of the Magadhi Prakyit and Magadhi Apabhraméa dialects : 
tbhras a sort of Hindi or | 
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and was also cultivated by Bengali writers, Buddhist and Brahman- 
ical; and it would appear that almost simultancously with the 
formation of an Old Bengali speech (with some of the distinct 
characteristics of Bengali as distinguished from its sisters and 
immediate cousins, Oriya, Maithili, Magahi and Bhojpuriya), a 
vernacular literature arose in the tenth century, some authentic 
fragments of which have fortunately been recovered, notably in the 
Buddhist Charyd-padas preserved in Nepal. 


CHAPTER XIII 
: RELIGION 


I DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS IDEAS 


t. Iwrropuction or AnyAN CULTURE 

Tr has been noted above (v. sepra pp. 7 ff.) that the Vedic Sam- 
hitag completely ignore the lands now comprised within the province 
of Bengal, and that a single Prahmana text, and probably also an 
Aranyaka, that refer to its peoples, do so in disparnging terms. Even 
the later work Bodhayanna Dharmasitra regards the country as 
altogether outside the pale of Vedic culture.' 

This is all the more striking since we know that the Vedic 
culture had extended up to Mithila (North Bihar) at a very early 
period, and there was no natural barrier to stop its penetration into 
North Bengal up-to the Brahmaputra river. Further, some Sitra 
texts indirectly admit that spiritual culture, even as understood by 
the Vedic Aryans, was not altogether wanting in Bengal. Thus it 
is said in the Vasishtha Dharmaritra (1. 13-15) that according to 
the Bhillovins spiritual pre-eminence is found wherever the black 
antelope prazes, the boundary being, in the west the Indus, and in 
the east, the region where the sun rises? 

It is, therefore, urged by some scholars that we must not place 
too much reliance on the conventional statements in Bodhiyana 
Dharmasitra and accept its evidence as historically accurate for the 
period represented by this class of literature" But whatever foree 
there may be in this contention, we cannot admit, in the absence of 
positive evidence, that Aryan culture made much headway in Bengal, 
even in the period represented by the Sitras. The linguistic and 
thnological evidence render it highly probable that Bengal was till 
‘heh mostly peopled by non-Aryan races, It may, at best, be > 
presumed that they had a developed culture of their own even though . 
it was non-Vedic and non-Aryan. 








* Supra pp. §. 200ff. Hiranyokedin in his Sraxtaritra (xvu. 6) makes a similar 
tate See 5. Lévi, Pre-Aryon ond Pre-Dravidion in India (tr. P. C. Bagehi), 
sk : 
* It in to be noted, however, that the opinion of the Bhillayins is also quoted 
by Bodhiyana inmmediately before the passage referred to above. Evidently be did 
Rent ee on 8 CEE: Xo es. he 

Chakladar, Presidentinl Address, Anthropalogical Section PSC. i 
xxi); and “Contribution of Bihar to Vedie Culture” (PTOC. wi. 907), 2 2 2 
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The Great Epic and the Buddhist and Jaina literature show 
that the people of Bengal were gradually brought under the mfluence 
of Aryan culture by the monks and warriors of the Middle Country. 
It is difficult to assign precise dates, but Bengal must have come into 
intimate contact with the culture of the Middle Land by the fourth 
century p.c. when the sovereign of the dual monarchy of Bengal and 


South Bihar ruled over an extensive empire stretching from the 


upper Jumna to the mouths of the Ganges. Since that period Bengal 
came under the influence of all the three principal religions vi. 
Vedic, Buddhist and Jaina, As always happens, the primitive culture 
of Bengal was profoundly affected by the impact of « ‘superior 
civilisation, and we possess very little knowledge of the old religious 
faiths and beliefs of her people. These must have influenced the 
forms of their adopted religion in many ways, and may lurk in 
folk-religions and popular superstitions even now; but it is not 
possible to draw any definite picture, save in very broad outline, 
of the pre-Aryan culture in Bengal (cf. mfra, Ch. xv. § 1): 

So far as it is possible to judge from the scanty evidence at our 
disposal, the evolution of Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina religions 
in Bengal seems to have followed the same broad lines as in the rest 
of India during the early centuries of the Christian era. It is not till 
we come to the Gupta age, when contemporary epigraphic evidence 
is available, that we are in a position to trace the detailed history 
of any of them. 


u. BaanstantcAL Renicion 


1. Vedic culture 

The diffusion of Vedic culture, not only m Eastern India but 
also in other regions which were outside the pale of Vedic civilisation 
according to the Dharmesiitras, is abundantly proved by epigraphic 
evidence since the Gupta period.’ : 

The copper-plate grants, referred to above in Chapters tv and v 
(supra pp. 49-51), contain the names of a large number of 
Brahmannas settled in Bengal, some of whom are specified as belong- 
ing to the Rigvedic, Yajurvedic (Vijasaneya) and Samayedie schools, 
and to Bharadvaja, Kanva, Bhargava, & syapa, Agast} Vatsya 
and Kaundinya gotras, Most of these inscriptions refer to grant 
of lands to Brahmans wh : ! : ding 
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parents, The objects of these grants were to enable the Brihmanas 


to perform the Agnihotra and the five Mahd@yajfas (great sacrifice) ," 
to build the temples of various Brahmanical gods, and make endow- 
ments for defraying expenses of daily worship, repair of temples, 
continuance of bali, charu, satra, the supply of cow's milk, incense, 
and flowers, and the maintenance of madhuparka, lamp, ete. Villagers 
also purchased lands with the object of settling some prominent 
Brihmanas for the enhancement of merits (punya) of themselves 
and their parents. Reference is made in one of these records* to 
settlement of Brihmanas, versed in the four Vedas, even in the 
easternmost regions of Bengal, full of dense forest, where tigers and 
other wild animals roamed at large. The most interesting account 
of such settlements is furnished by the Nidhanpur cr." which 
refers to the settlement in Sylhet of 205 Brihmanas belonging to 
various gotras and such Vedic sdkhds as Vajasaneyi, Charalkya and 
Taittiriya of the Vajurveda, Chhandoga of the Saémaveda and 
Vahurichya of the Rigveda. The inscriptions of the 5th, 6th and 7th 
centuries A». thus fully demonstrate the influx of the Vedic culture 
in Bengal. 

The Vedie culture gathers further strencth in Bengal in the Pala 
period. Inscriptions of this period contain abundant references to 
grants made to Brahmanas versed in the study of Vedas, Veddngaa, 
Mimdied and Vydkarana, and capable of performing Vedic sacri- 
fiees* The author of a work called Haricharita® refers to grants 
made by Dharmapila to Brahmins adept in Vedic studies. In the 
Badal Pillar inseription (No. 16) there is mention of a Brahmin 
family attached to the study of the Vedas and of the “sacrificial fire 
properly maintained by them.” A member of the same family is 
referred to in the Bhagalpur Plate of Nariyanapila (No. 14) as a 
Brahmin well versed in the Vedas and Vedingas and an adept in the 
performance of sacrifices 





_ _* For the meaning of the five great sacrifices of, Manu-sowhita, mm. 60-71: A 
Gurjara inscription, dated a.v. 786, refers to bali, charu, vaiivadewa, agnihotra, and 
atitAé as the Paficha-mohiyajin (EJ. xxv. 152, 155). 

" Tippera cr. (EF. xv. 307, S11), Il. 24-5. 

: reer ee 1 ff. The Pate settlement goes back to the sixth century a2. 
es A Dieser t. Pepe * ee ee ee 
Minibike in sa aber vupra pp. 173M) specially Now 6, 16, 31; D. M. 

* The author of the Moricharita, Chaturbhuja, saya that his ancestors had 
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In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Vedic culture made 
a great headway in Bengal under the patronage of the Varman and 
Sena kings. The inseription of Bhatta Bhavadeva refers to hundred 
villages inhabited by Savarna gotra Brihmanas versed in the Vedic 
lore. The Beliva cr. of Bhojavarman’ refers to grant of land im 
the province of Pundravardhana to Brahmins who were attached 
to the studies of the Vedas, and who came from Uttara-Radha. The 
same plate refers to the zeal of the Varman family for the three Vedas 
which are deseribed as the only protection of men (lit, covering the 
nakedness of men). The names of Vedic sakhas like Kauthumi, 
Aavaliyana, Kanva, and Paippalida are still mentioned in the 
inscriptions of the Sena kings, and Samantasena, who is called a 
Brahmavacdi, retires in his old age to 4 hermitage on the Ganges 
“which is fragrant with the sacrificial smoke, and where the young 
deer sucks the breast of the kind-hearted wives of the hermits and the 
parrots recite the Vedas.™ 

The inscriptions contain references to immigrations of Brihmanas 
to Bengal from Madhyadeéa (Middle Country) , 28 well as emigration 
of Bengali Brihmanas to other provinces. Such migrations were 
evidently not uncommon and must be the basis of stories like that 
of Adifiira who is anid to have imported five Brahmanas from Kanauy] 


because there was none in Bengal who knew Vedic sacrifices. 


Similar stories are told of other kings and there is no justification in 
regarding these anecdotes as historical. For in view of the 
evidence, referred to above, it is difficult to 4 
proficient in performance of Vedic sacrifices were conspicuous hy 
their absence in Bengal at any particular period. The question will 
be further discussed in connection with social history (v- mre 
Ch, xv App. 1). . 

We have, therefore, every reason to suppose that the revival of 
the Vedic culture in the Midlands under the Imperial Guptas led to 





an influx of the orthodox Vedie culture to Bengal. This culture 


began to be carried by Brahmins from the Midlands already in the 
Sth century av., and with the extension of patronage 
Brahmins by the kings of Bengal, the movement received a great 
impetus from the middle of the 7th till the 12th century AD 


* JR, 19. 
the general decline in Vedic scholarship in 


* *. 3. (IB, 33, 86). 

" 7f. 51. Te is to be noted, 
Bengal in his days (see infra Ch. x¥)- 

© The cachink Sanakch Iaeeatne of Beep sis teem smple tetiwony © 
the activity of Vedic scholars (cf. supra Ch. 2). 
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2. Introduction of Puranic Mythology and Religion 


But although the Vedic culture never ceased to be a living force, 
the Brahmanical religion, as is well known, underwent great modifica- 
tions in the early centuries of the Christian era. During the Gupta 
period the new forms of Brahmanism had already taken deep roots in 
the minds of the people. The Vedic gods had mostly disappeared and 
their places taken by new divinities whom we call “ Purinic.” Even 
in the early Gupta inscriptions we meet with gods who, although 
Vedic in name, have no real connection with the Vedie ritual They 
belong to the mythology of the epics and the Purinas. This mytho- 
logy had begun to captivate the minds of the people already in the 
Kushin period? and with the establishment of new cults the 
mythology went on developing throughout the Gupta period. Bengal 
Was not isolated from this wave of popular religion and the inscrip- 
tions of the Guptas, Palas, Senas and other dynasties discovered in 
Bengal bear ample testimony to it. 

Indra in these inscriptions? appears as the lord of the gods 
whose consort is Panlomi, a model of fidelity. He is also called 
Purandara who suffers defeat at the hands of the Daitvas led by 
their king Bali* Lakshmi, although restless by nature, is a faithful 
consort of Hari or Kshmipati who is born from the Ocean. She is 
a. co-wife of Vasudhara or earth and often rides on Garuda with her 
lord Murari.£ Vishnu is no longer the old God of the Bhagavatas, 
but Krishna with his numerous names Sripati. Kshmapati, Muriiri, 
Janardana® ete. which speak of his various exploits described 
in the epics and the Puranas, He also appears as Gopdla, the child- 
god who, though born of Devaki, was carried to Yasoda and brought 
up by her.’ But his worshippers in Bengal do not forget that this 
child-god is only an avatdra® of Vishnu, as he is spoken of as the 
lord of Lakshmi. The other avatdras! of Vishnu are also known. 
The Dwarf (Vamana) incarnation js mvoked to show how Vishnu 
subdued Bali, the lord of the Daityas, who had ousted Indra from 

the heavens, and also to illustrate the magnitude of the sacrifice 
made by Bali. The incarnations of Krishna, Narasitiha and Parasu- 


_ |. For references to the various aspects of these gods, wiz. Vishnu, Krishna, 
Siva, Indra, Varuna, Yama, Kuvera, Kiirtikeya etc, sce Fleet, Cll, mt. Index 
(under the various names, where precise references are given), 
* Cf. RP. Chanda, Arckacology and Veishnava Tradition; R. G. Bhand 
Vaishnavirm, Saiviem and Minor Religious Systems, rp. 110, 150, 154. ~ 
* Pala Ins. Nos. 2% 14, 16. * Nos. 6,14 © Nos. @ 6, 14) 16. 
* Nos. 6, 14, 16, $a, 37. * No. 16, __ = # No, te, * 
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rima are also known, and the amorous dalliances of Krishna with 
one hundred Gopis are also not forgotten,’ 

The Sun-god (driving in a chariot drawn by seven horses) is 
described as the mght eye of Hari* and giver of fruit (dafa), and 
reference is made to his humbling the Vindhya through the sage 
Agastya.*. The Moon-god Chandra who bears the mark of a hare 
(gasadhara) is born from the ocean. He is also called Sitimsu, 
and Rohini and Kanti (?) are his wives. In another place, Chandra 
is snid to have been a descendant of Atri. The sea is the abode of 
Varuna or Ambupati. 

Among other Purinie myths there are allusions to those af 
Hutabhuja and Svahi, Dhanapati (Guhyakapati, Kuvera) and his 
consort Bhadra, Brahma born from the lotus that sprang from the 
navel of Vishnu and his consort Sarasvati,’ ete. 

Prithu, Sagara, and other Puramic heroes became objects of 
veneration. As models of donors are invoked Bali, the king of the 
Daityas of the Satya-yuga, Bhargava of the Tret&, and Karna, the 
king of Champa of the Dvapara.’ Brihaspati, the preceptor of gods 
is the model of wisdom. The myths of Agastya’s drinking the 
ocean® and Paradurama's campaign’ against the Kshatriyas are 
well known. The heroic exploits of Rama who bridged the sea at 
Ramefvara™ and the examples of Prithu, Dhanafijaya, Nala, Yayati, 
Ambarisha, Sagara etc., inspired the kings of Bengal.” 

Many of the myths connected with Siva and his consort are 
known. Sarvini is a model of fidelity, and so also is Uma. Satl 
dies at an early age in the sacrifice of Daksha before giving a child 
to Siva!” He is known as Sadasiva and Ardhanarisvara, Dhirjati 
and Maheévara are only his different mames, and Kartikeya and 
Ganesa are his two sons.* 3 

These gods and goddesses did not belong to the world of my th 
only : the cult of many of them had been definitely established m 
Bengal as early as the Gupta period. This is proved not only oF 
references to them in inscriptions, but also by the numerous image 
discovered in Bengal, In the absence of written texts the nature 
and importance of the different cults can best be studied from their 


iconographical representations, and these have been dealt with in 
1 Belava Plate (78. 19). * No. 50, * Deopiri Ins. Mestad 
* Nos. 2, 16; Beliiva cr. (IB, 19). * No & gets 
" No. 6, * Nos 16, 30. " No. Tf. Ibid. 
ii No. Gi, : 
“ Nos, 1. 6; also Faridpur plates (14. 1010, pp. 1991). 
™ Wo. 16. 
“ Barrackpur and Naibati plates (18. 50, 64). 
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the second part of this chapter. Here we sball only briefly indicate 
the main outline of the development of the various cults, beginning 
with the most important ones associated with gods Vishnu and Siva. 


8. Vaishnavism 


The earliest definite reference to the worship of Vishyu in 
Bengal occurs in the Susunia inscription. It is engraved, along with 
a chakra (discus), on the back wall of a cave, now destroyed, on the 
Susunia Hill, about 12 miles to the north-west of the town of 
Bankura. It mentions king Chandravarman (supra p. 48) as & 
devotee of Chakrasvamin' (wielder of discus), a well-known name 
of Vishnu. The representation of the discus on the wall probably 
indicates that the cave was originally intended to be a temple of 
Vishnu. A temple of Govindasvamin was founded in the first part of 
the 5th century a.. in the Bogra district," and two temples of Sveta- 

‘arahasvamin and Kokimukhasvamin were set up, towards the close 
of that century, in the Himalaya (Jit. on the summit of the Himalaya 
mountains) in North Bengal? About the same time, or early in 
the 6th century a.v., a temple of Pradyumnesvara was set up in 
Tippera district, All these gods were presumably forms of Vishgu 
whose cult thus seems to have established itself all over Bengal by 
the Sth century av. It is interesting to note that a record of the 
7th century av! refers to the worship of Bhagavan Ananta- 
Niriyana even in the eastern extremity of Bengal, “in the forest 
region, having a thick network of bush and creepers where deer, 
buffaloes, boars, tigers, serpents efe. enjoy pleasures of home life = 





_* According to the interpretation of the record by sms. Haraprasid Sastrl 
king Chandravarman is referred to ‘as “chief of the slaves of Chokrasvimi™ (BU. 
xm, 183). Mr. K. N. Dikshit, however, takes the record to mean that “the 
village Dhosagrima was made over to Chakrasvamin™ by king Chandravarman 
(ASI, 1027-28, p. 188). 

* Baigram cr. (El. xx, 78). 

° Démodarpur er. Nos. rv, ¥ (ED xv. 197ff.). According to Vardia Puniea 
(Ch. 140), Kokimukha im the Himalayas was the most favourite residence 
Vishnu (v. 10) snd contained his best image. The reference to the Kawiiki 
Trisrota rivera in the’ neighbourhood (vv. 7%, 78) ® : 
North Bengal, and it is probable that the temple and im f Kola 
referred to in the Daimodarpur Plate No. 1, were set up m tt 
is ption | : st hold that a in the Himalayas 
had come to be recognised as m sacred place to the Vaishpavas 

* Gunaighar cr. (HQ. vi. 40). = _ © Fippera cr. (eupra p. 88): 
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The Krishna-legend seems to have formed an essential element 
of Vaishnavism in Bengal as early ot least as the 6th or 7th century 
ap. The most important archaeological evidence is supplied by the 
sculptures at Paharpur,' the oldest of which probably belongs to 
the 6th and 7th centuries a.v., and the Intest to the 8th. In the 
oldest group there are representations of various incidents from the 
life of Krishna, such ag his uprooting the twin Arjuna trees, killing 
the demon KeSin ete. Balarima is also represented and also the 
fight of Krishya and Balarima with Chinira and Mushtika, the 
wrestlers of Karnsn. Incidents of the early life of Krishna at 
Gokula are also depicted. There are representations of Vasudeva's 
carrying the new born Krishna to Gokula, Krishna and Balarama 
with the cowherd boys, Krishna's holding up the mount 
Govardhana, amorous scenes with the Gopis efe, Special interest 
attaches to one of these sculptured panels in which Krishna is 
represented as engaged in amorous activities with a lady. Mr. K. 
N, Dikshit has taken the latter to be Radha, but this may be justly 
doubted. She is more probably to be identified with Rukmini or 
Satyabhimai. While these sculptured representations undoubtedly 
testify to the popularity of Krishna, and it is difficult to dissociate 
him from Vaishnavism of the period as some have attempted to do, 
we must remember that the Paharpur reliefs are not so many cult 
objects proper, but are mainly used for decorative purpe es in @ 
monument avowedly Buddhist in character- But they leave no 
doubt that the Krishna-legend was highly popular and the Krishna 
cult had a special hold in Bengal by the Tth century AD. 

From the sth century onwards the development of Vaishnavism 
in Bengal is proved by a large number of epigraphic records. The 
Khalimpur cr. of Dharmapala speaks of a devakula of the god 
Nanna-Naraiyana and a Garuda pillar is erected during the reign of 
Narayanapala Lakshmapasena and his successors, Kesava and 
Visvaripa, show special leaning to the Vaishnavite eult and their 
inscriptions begin with the invocation of Nariyaya,’ while the god 
Damodara is invoked in a contemporary py he pest lesa 
Chittagong? Although the predecessors of Lakshmapasena wet 
devoted to the ipeaiden Vijayasena made a gift to & temple 
of Pradyumnesvara (special form of Harihara).* A large number 





* ‘These have been discussed in detail in Ch. xiv infra. 
* Tne. No. & * Tons, No. 16. 
* 1B. 88, 94, 101, 100, 181, 1393, 148. : 
pare =e * Ibid. 46. 
sl 
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of Vishnu images of the Pala and Sena periods discovered in various 
parts of Bengal corroborate the evidence of the inscriptions." 
For want of sufficient materials it is difficult to define the nature 
of early Vaishnavism im Bengal. It is not necessary to attach any | 
great importance to the false Vasudeva, the king of the Pundras, | 
mentioned in the Meahdbhdrata (mt. 14. 8). for it docs not speak | 
of him as preaching any new religion in the country of the 
Pundras? : 
Coming to more positive evidence of the inscriptions we find six 

special forms of Vishnu, wiz. GovindasvAmin, Sveta-Varihasvamm, 
Kokamukhusvimin, Pradyumneévara, Ananta-Nariyana and Nanna- 
Nardyana.* These names however do not suggest any speciality 
: 

. 





in their cults. Nor is there any trace of the Chaturvyiha-viéda im 
the Vaislinavite inscriptions of Bengal which would betray the in- 
fluence of the Paficharatra system. The name Pradyumnesvara, we 
have seen, was given to a totally different god, Harihara, and 
Pradyumna there has nothing to do with the Pradyumna of the 
| Chaturvyiha. 3 
: The Phagavatism, whatever connection it might have had with : 
7 ‘the Paficharitra at the beginning, was completely different from it 
in the Gupta period.* The vyitha-vdda which was the central iden | 
in the Paficharatra is absent from the Bhagavatism of the Guplas ~~ 
which appears as a syncretism of various Vaishnavite beliefs which | 
had come to stay in the country. Vishnu of Vedic Brahmanism, 
Narayana of the Pificharatras, Krishna-Vasudeva of the Satvants, ; 
Gopala of » pastoral people ete., all had been put im the melting pot 
from which originated the Bhigavatism of the Gupta period. It is 








1 CL Part m (Iconography) of this chapter. * Supra p. 33. 


" Govindasviimt is evidently formed by the addition of the word simi to the 
name Govinda. There are similar examples in Guptn inscriptions. Cf. Chitrakufa- 
yodmin (a name of Vishon), CUI. mm. 868; Svdméi-Mahdsena (name of Kartikeya), 
ibid. pp. 48, 44; Svdmi-Mohabhairava (name of Siva), ibid. pp. 241, 248. 
Nadini-Néripona ‘eam probably ‘a: tiie seven tothe god ether sccordiag ty. them 
name of the locality or the name of the founder, For similar names, Cf, Chahgu-_ 
Narayana, Ichaigu-, Chaynju-, Sesha-Nirayana efe, (Lévi-Nepol, 1. 366). 

Ths hes not teen quite cy singin by meng wits Tim, as 
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this Vaishnavism which had found its way to Bengal in the Gupta 
period and had been firmly established in the Pala period. 
Vaishnavism in Bengal probably made a contribution to the 
systematisation of the theory of Avatara. It is true that some of 
the Avatiras like Variha, Vamana, efc., are mentioned in the 
inscriptions of the Gupta period? It is also true that m the 
Mahabharata and in some of the Purinas a number of Avataras is 
mentioned, but an attempt at systematisation is first met with in 
the Bhdgavata Purdpa where there are three lists of avatdiras of 
twenty-two, twenty-three and sixteen respectively.? In the inscrip- 
tions of the Pala period we come across names of several avataras 
like Variha, Noarasituha, Vimana and Parasurama. But it is 
Jayadeva, of the court of Lakshmanasena, who gives a list of ten 
avetdras: Matsya, Kiirma, Varaba, Narasimha, Vamana, Parasu- 
rima, Rama, Balarama, Buddha, and Kalkin.* This has since been 
the standard list of avatdras and has been widely accepted. 7 
Another special feature of Bengal Vaishpavism is the Ridha- 
Krishna cult. It was well established in the time of Jayadeva (end 
of the 12th century), but it is not known how early it was started. 
It is highly improbable, as we have already seen, that the amorous 
scenes at Pahirpur contain a representation of Radhi* The 
reference to Radha in a verse of the Saptasati of Hila is of an 
uncertain date.© Even in the Beldva cr. of the 12th century, al- 
though there is mention of the amorous acts of Krishna with hundred 


© Mention ought to be made of the theory of Mr. R. P. Chanda that the 
Pajicharatra developed in the outlying provinces (of which Bengal is one) as it 
contains un-Vedie elements. In order to establish the un-Vedie character of the 
system, he depends firstly on the tradition thet the Pasicharitra was a kind of 
Tantra (Pafichardtramh bhdgavatas fantravh), and secondly, on the denunciation 
of the aystem by Kurifrila as un-Vedic (Indo-Aryan Haves, pp. 907). There ts 
ne doubt that the Paicharatra was a kind of Tantra, bat Karmirila denounces it 
along with Sdrkhya, Foga, and Pdéupata simply because they had developed 
traditions which were widely separated from those of the Mimézsi- 

* HE. C, Raychaudhuri, op. cif. p. 174-76. 

" BR. G. Bhandarkar, op. cit. p. 4. 


: The Mahabharata and the Vaye Purina contain the same list by the side 
of earlier ones, Sir R. G, Bhandarkar is, however, of opinion that the verses which 


© My. SK. Saraswati (Sculpture 441) gives good fowunds for ne 
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Gopis, there is no reference to Radhi.' Radha was probably a 
Bengali innovation made shortly before the time of Jayadeva and 
represented only a Vaishnavite phase of the growing Saktism, 
Krishna, like Siva, being the Supreme Reality, and Radha being the 
Sakti which alone could make it attainable.* 








4. Satvnisem 


No great importance need be attached to the theory that 
Saivism originated in Eastern India among the Vriityas or outcastes 
who did not conform to the rules of orthodox Vedic religion. ‘This 
theory is based on a questionable interpretation of the Vritya hymn 
of the Atharveveda (xv. 2), in which Mahadeva (also called Bhava, 
Tsana, Sarva) is not only represented as the protector of the Vrityas, 
but is also identified with the Vritya. But it should not be forgotten 
that this Vratya roams not only in the Eastern but also in all other 
= directions. It is, however, not impossible that the Vritya hymn 

| records a particular religious practice in which Yoga plays the most 
important part, but its origin had nothing specially eastern. As @ 
matter of fact, the worship of Siva is now traced by some scholars 
to pre-historic period in the Indus Valley civilisation? 
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Saivism, as represented in the inscriptions of the Guptas, is a 
fully developed religion which had combined in itself the various 
cults of Rudra, Siva and the phallus (both in its cruder and more 
developed mushalitiga forms). The Purinic mythology represents 

re the God in a colourful! way, and he is invoked under various names 


; 
which probably had significance in earlier times, but represented only 
the various aspects of the same god. We have definite evidence of 
the installation of the god and his phallus symbol in different places 





1. The legend of Kylskna’s amorous acts with the Gopais found. © 


ii 
IR. 
in the Brahma-, Vishou-, and Bhiigavata-Purdpes, and also in Hbisn’s Bailacharita. : 
, Bee Sen, op. cit. | 
— | * ‘The ides was already popular in the Gth and 7th centuries a.m that the | 
= arth is Vaishnavi or o Sakti of Vishnu. (CH. mm. 105, 200, 290). Mr, B. R- 
ae (Goswami Sastri (The Bhakti Cult in Ancient India, pp. 106 i) contends that the — 


Rar CUa se “way, an” Ba's sek Coote area ee 
oll int“ plenty, wealth.” But it came to aymbolise the when 
Y ‘© realistic ereed find been fully developed by the Bhiyava! 
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of Northern India in the Gupta period.’ Bengal was surely not 
outside the pale of the influence of this growing faith. We learn 
from an inseription, found at Damodarpur, that before the end of 
the Sth century a.., Siva was worshipped in liga form even in the 
most inaccessible parts of Northern Bengal? The cult had also 
secured royal patronage in Eastern Bengal, for the Gunaghar Grant 
(506 awn.) represents Mahdraja Vainyagupta (supra p. 49) as 
Mahsidevi-piddnudhyata, ; 

Two kings of Eastern India, Saainka of Karnasuvarna and 
Bhaskaravarman of Kimariipa, both of whom lived in the first part 
of the 7th century, were great protagonists of the Saiva religion." 
The sculptures at Paiharpur bear evidence of the popularity of the 
Sivaite cult. as there are several images of Siva both of earlier and 
later periods. 

The Pala and Sena inseriptions also contain reference to the 
worship of Siva. There is mention of the installation of a four-faced 
image of Mahadeva (probably a mukhaliiga) during the reign of 
Dharmapala. In the Bhigalpur Plate of Niriyanapila there 1s 
record of a gift made by the king to the Siva-bhattaraka and his 
worshippers, the Pisupatas.* Vijayasena invokes Siva under the 
name fambhu and Vallilasena, under the name of DhGrjati and 
Ardhanariévara.® Although Lakshmanasena . and his successors 
begin their inscriptions by invoking Narayana, they do not forget 
to pay their homage to Sadasiva, the family deity. | a 

As js evident from the Bhagalpur Grant of Nariyanapals, 
Saivism in Bengal was of the Pasupata sect. The Pasupata doctrines 
were first preached, according to a tradition recorded in the Mahda- 
bhdrata, by Siva-Srikantha. Bhandarkar has suggested that this 
Srikentha was probably a human teacher.” His view seems to be 
confirmed by a passage of the Piigalémata’ which says that 
Bhagavan Srikanthanatha was the author of that work. Lakulisa 
was probably his disciple, and these two were responsible for the 
foundation of the Pasupata religion. Lakulisa had four disciples, 
Kusika, Gargn, Maitri and Kaurushya; and they lived about ten 


: Ch ‘The Mathura Pillar Ins. of Chandmgupta m, ox. 61 (EY. xm. 4). 
where there is mention of the establishment of two images called Kapilebvara and 
* Damodarpur cr, No. 4 (EI xv. 140; TC. ». 432-3). | 

© Por Seiitikn sce supra p 07, ‘The Nidhanpar grant of Bhiskssavarmen 
begins with an invocation to Siva (Kam. Ses, 11). 
Nos. @ 14. 
IB. 46, 61, Tl, 85, 95, 101, 109, 116, 121, 155. — 
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generations before the time of Chandragupta m of the Gupta dynasty, 
This would place Lakuliga almost in the time of Patafjali who for 
the first time speaks of the Siva-bhigavatas. In fact Patafijali is” 
looked upon by the Siva worshippers of Indonesia along with the four 
disciples of Lakulisa as five devatds. | . 

The Pasupata was thus the oldest form of Saivism prevalent 
in North India, and fully represented what we call the Agaminta 
Saivism. The Agamas were originally eighteen in number, and they j 
had come into existence without doubt in the Gupta period? A 
shightly Ister phase of the canonical literature of the school is 
represented by the eight Yamalas and a very important work called 
Piigalémata, a sort of appendix to the Brahma-ydmala. ‘There is 
evidence to prove that these texts declare Aryfvarta (the country 
to the south of the Himiilaya, to the north of the Vindhya, to the 
east of Pafichala and to the west of Magadha) as the fittest place 
for Siva-sidhand, yet it really exeludes, as unfit, Kimaripa, Koénla, 
Kaémira, Kalitign, Kankana, Kafichi and Kaveri-rashtra. The. 
people of Gauda are admitted, but the gurus of that country are 
considered to be inferior to the gurus of Aryavarta. This bar, 
however, was not quite effective, as competent teachers from Mid- 
India were migrating to the outlying provinces to propagate the 
religion of the Pasupatas, 

A close examination of the Agamas does not lend any weight to 
the view that Siktism originated in the outlying provinces.” 
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* Cf. Mathurii Pilar Ins. of Chandragupta mm. (EI. xx. 1ff). The editor, 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, has suggested that Lakuliés, on the basis of this calculation. 
(25 years to each generation), belonged to the Ist century an, The close 
associntion of Patafjali with the four disciples of Likuliia suggests that the latter 


| 


might have flourished about the same period, For the references to five devatds, - 
see Kern, Pereprendtec Gerchrifien, v1. 508, 


" Tantroz. 4 ff, 
_ * Me. RP. Chanda (Indo-Aryan Races, pp. 122 ff.) is responsible for the 
theary that Saktism originated in the outer Aryan belt (Bengal, North Bihar, 
Gujarat, fc), He is of opinion (p. 159) that conception of Sakti arose in a 


matriarchate in the social organisation of the outer Indo-Aryan belt. The history 
of Saktism, however, does not lend any support to his theary. ‘There ia fo 
difficulty in admitting that there Were 
vegetation deities like Sakambhari efc., bat | id not give rise to & 
basis of Saktiam wns a weil established system of philosophy like th 
the 





Once this philosophy was accepted, the affiliation of various lor : 
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Siktism might have developed certain special features In contact 
with the local culture, but its origin can be traced directly from the 
orthodox Saiva canon which has been already referred to. Thus 
at the beginning of the Brahma-ydmala, it is said: 


“The supreme energy of the ultimate being, the Siva, aseumed the form of 


desire (icheihd). The bindu was energised by this desire and from it pure spiritual 
knowledge emanated. Sadidiva represents this knowledge in its plenitude and from 
him the crestion starts.”* 

The Jayadratha-ydmala® gives the details of the sddhana of a 
large number of aspects of Kali like Isanakali, Rakshikali, Virya- 
kali, Prajiakali, Saptarpakali ete. Chakresvari, Ghoratara, Yogmi- 
chakra ete. also occur in the same text and, as we have already seen, 
this was one of those texts which originated in Mid-India. 

It seems probable that these orthodox traditions of Saktism 
were prevalent in Bengal in the later Gupta and the Pala periods." 
These traditions were largely elaborated in the innumerable Tantras 
that were written in subsequent times, and Bengal had a large share 
in it, None of these Tantras, however, seems to be older than the 
twelfth century. There are no definite traces of Saktism m the 


inscriptions of the Palas and Senas. There is perhaps a veiled 


reference to a definite Tantric divinity, viz., Mahinila-Sarasvatt® 
in an inscription of Nayapala found at Gayi (No. 37). The 


paucity of reference to Tantric mysticism in inscriptions need not 


surprise us, as Tantrism represents a particular phase of personal 
religion. Tt had thus no connection with any public religious 
establishment, It had this important difference with the Agaminta 
Saivism which required institutions, community of votanes and pious 
gifts for the maintenance of those establishments. 


&. Other Sects 


A survey of Brahmanism would remam incomplete without a 
reference to other Puranic or pseudo-Purinic gods and goddesses 


disappeared in Gujarat.” I do not believe, for reasons already stated, 

originated in Bengal. The Kaula form of Saktism had been developed. and ropiten 

much more in Bengal than elsewhere, but I have tried to show later that it was 
t mysticism of which Bengul was the last stronghold. 





© Jbid. 112 ff. | 
or the beginning of the eighth century a2 (NIA, v.24), the Devi was 
worshipped in her different forms, wfter the manner of the Left-hand Saktas 
(tiimdchdrera) in different places in Radha, Varendra, Kimaripa, Kamakhys, 
Bhottadesia, efe. (99. 14-15; 42, 0). i>~ 
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whose sculptural representations are found in Bengal. We get 


images of such as Kartikeya, Ganeda, Indra, Agni, Kuvera, 
Brihaspati etc. in Bengal’ from the 6th century onwards, but we 
have no detailed knowledge of their cults. Ganeéa was the object 
of separate worship in other parts of India, but there is no evidence 
to prove the existence of the Ginapatyas in Bengal. Kartikeya, a 
popular deity in modern Bengal, seems to have attained popularity 
in India «ince the Kushan times, and was a favourite deity with 
some of the Gupta emperors. According to Rdjatararigini (1v. 420 ff), 
there was a temple of Kartikeya at Pundravardhana in the Sth 


century A.n., and this presupposes his worship in early times. Among 


the goddesses there are representations of Ganga and Yamunii, 
the images of the Matrikis are also met with. But they do not 
seem to have any special cult although the worship of Ganga is still 
current in Bengal in the folk religion. 

Two other gods, Sirya and his son Revanta, however, enjoyed 
a special favour in ancient Bengal. The Sirya of the Sun- 
worshippers, as is well known, had nothing to do with the Vedic 


solar deity of that name, and was most probably a Scythic importa- 


tion to India? The oldest image of Sirya from North Bengal 


that from Niyamatpur® which has strong affinities with the art of 


the Kushin period, Although it is not improbable that the sun- 


worship had been first introduced in the Kushin period, no positive 
evidence of the dedication of any temple to the Sun is available 


before the Gupta period. References to the worship of the god im 
the inseriptions of the 5th, 6th and 7th centuries a.p., are numerous* 


and it is probable that the influence of the cult had extended to 
Bengal very carly in the Gupta period. The number of images of 


the Sun-god, dating from the Pala and Sena periods, is very large. 


_ But the Sun-god, probably like the people that brought him to 
India, was ultimately assimilated into the Brahmanical religion 














without losiig: ite special features, Keiavasena’ and his brotheeiam 
adore the Sun who is described as “the friend of lotus beds, the 
source of deliverance of the three worlds withheld in the prison of 
a 

iv. 

* These have been dealt with in Part m of this chapter. i. 

" BG. Bhandarkar, op. cit. pp. 153; J. N. Banerjen, “The Representatian 

of Siirye in Brahmanical Art” (fA. 1925, pp. 161, 171); J. Prayluski, “Un died 


* Bee infra p, 455-56, 
* KE. G. Bhandarkar, op. cit, 154, 
* CII. m. 20, 71, 218. 
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darkness, and the wonderful bird of the tree of the Vedas."* The 
Sun-god had by this time lost his identity in the Brahmanical solar 
deity. But kings Visvariipasena and Keénvasena call themselves 
Parama-saura, indicating the existence of a separate sect of Sun- 
worshippers." 

We possess a number of images of Revanta, who is deseribed 
in some of the Purinas as the son of the Sun-god begotten on Suregu. 
Although on elaborate description of the worship of the god is given 
in the Agni Purdna, he does not seem ta have had any popularity 
in the orthodox Brahmanical cirele, and belonged to the folk-religion, 
his cult being an adjunct of the sun-worship. | 





mm. JaADxIsM 


Jainism, like Buddhism, originated in Eastern India, as Mahavira 
was born in the neighbourhood of Vaisili and passed a part of his 
religious career in Magadha and Champa. Parsva, the immediate 
predecessor of Mahavira in the lineage of Tirthatkaras, is associated 
with Champa, and in fact the most important Jaina locality connect- 
ed with the memory of Piréva, the Pareshnith Hill, is in Eastern 
India. 

According to traditions recorded in Jaina literature, Mahavira 
personally visited Western Bengal, but was not favourably received 
(v. supra p. 36). ‘There is no evidence to show that he ever crossed 
the Ganges and went eastward to the country of the Pundras, 
although there are frequent references to Vanga im the Jaina canon.’ 

The earlier name of Jainiam was Nirgrantha, and it was by this 
name that the Jaina community was known till the Gupta period. 
According to tradition recorded in the Divydvaddne, the Nirgrantha 
religion was established in Pundravardhana in the time of ASoka. 
It is said that the Nirgranthas in Pundravardhana had drawn 
pictures representing Buddha as falling to the feet of the Nirgrantha. 
The news was carried to Asoka who, being enraged, ordered a whole- 
sale maasavre of the Nirgranthaputras in the city of Pataliputra. It 
is difficult to put much faith in this story. 


1 7B. 126, oS be 
2 See Lévi, Predryan and PreDrevidion te india (Eng. trandlation by 
P. C. Bagehi), pp. 73. Sige anil : 

* Divyévedina (ed. Cowell and Neil), =xvu, Vitalobivadane, p. a7; 
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Fortunately we have another set of Jaina traditions which show 
that North Bengal and a portion of lower Bengal had contributed 
to the establishment of the Jaina religion already before the second 
century .c, The Kalpasitra’ is said to have been compiled by = 
Bhadrabahu who was contemporaneous with Chandragupta Maurya, 
Although this attribution may be disputed, there is no doubt that 
the work contains very old traditions. It is certain that there was 
a split in the Jaina church after Bhadrabihu, and this led to the — 
foundation of a number of schools all having a general affiliation to 
the main church. According to this tradition? Godisa, o disciple 
of Bhadrabihu, was responsible for the foundation of a school called 
Godasa-gana which had in course of time four éd/khds, three of which 
are called Timraliptika, Kotivarshiya and Punpdravardhaniya. 
These refer to three well known places in Bengal, the first in lower 
Bengal and the last two in North Bengal” Inscriptions of the end 
of the first century p.c. and of the first century a.v.* contain a large 
number of names of the schools mentioned in the Kalpasitra, and 
thus show that the tradition had been well established in that period. 
A Mathura inscription, probably belonging to the @nd century aw», 
records the erection of a Jaina image at the request of a Jaina monk 
who was an inhabitant of Rari, a name that can be easily equated 
with Radha.* 

In a number of inscriptions* of the Gupta period we hear of 

erection of images of Parsva and other Tirthaikaras, but none of 
them belongs to Bengal. The solitary exception is the recently 
discovered Pahirpur copper-plate of the year 159 (478-70 A.»D.). 
Tt testifies to the existence of a Jaina vihdra at Vata-Gohili “which 
was presided over by the disciples and the disciples of disciples of 
the Nirgranthanatha dchérya Guhanandin belonging to the Paficha- 
stiipa section of Benares."* The wihdra which was thus probably 
established in the 4th century a.p., if not earlier still, occupied the , 
site of the Great Temple and Monastery recently unearthed at — 
Paharpur. 

It appears from the statement of Hiuen Tsang that the 

Nirgranthas formed a dominant religious sect in Northern, Southern, 
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1 Wint.-Lit. m. 402: the Kalpariitra is the Sth section of the Apdradasio, 
* Jama Sitras (translation of Jacobi), SRE. xxi, 258, 
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and Eastern Bengal in the 7th century aw. Referring to the heretics 
in Pundravardhana and Samatata the pilgrim observes that “the 
Digambara Nirgranthas were very numerous.” 

The Nirgranthas, however, seem to have almost disappeared from 
Bengal in the subsequent period, and the numerous inscriptions of 
the Palas and the Senas contain no reference to them. It is only 
the immigrants from Western India who re-established the old 
religion in its new form, henceforth called Jainism, im different parts 
of North Bengal in the Muhammadan period.” The naked 
Nirgranths ascetics had in the meantime probably merged in such 
religious communities as that of the Avadhiitas which had been well 
established in Bengal towards the end of the Pala period.” 


xr. ] B ifLL ALgn | 


There is no definite evidence as to the time when tes 
first gained influence in Bengal. The Vinaya-pitaka, which defines 
the limits of Aryavarta for the purpose of ordination, places its 
eastern frontier at Kajangala near Rajmahal, In the corresp ding 
passage in the Sanskrit Pimaya, the eastern limit is stated to be the 
kingdom of Pundravardhana.t As Vinaya texts are ig v4 
believed to have preserved traditions .of pre-ASokan Sephae , 
passages may be taken to indicate that Buddh ism had probably 











e “the monet 

“Watters, m. 184, 187. Beal's translation (Records, m1. 105, 100) as 
fiomerous” ia not exact. Walters’ translation, wrote the text, gives the sense 
oF the cnigiael: which -Beaeally wees = RT ee tra 
11th bertuie AD, § «the ‘oldest inacelptson at Abu is dated 1051 A>. a uérinot, ; ee 
p. 24). P. C. Nahar in his Jaina Inscriptions (1, 1) describes an mscriphen it 
back of an image of Parivaniitha found at Ajimean) f: te 
which is dated Sark. 1110, The reading of the date is, however, doubtful and there 
ia no estarnpage to check it; and in Nehar’s list there. ix no, other inseiption 
discovered in Bengal which is earlier than the 15th century A.D. oS 

* The Ajivika sect, as is well known, was an important religious organisation 
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~Pufiavadhana, which undoubtedly stands for Pundravardhana.* Tt 


- Ceylonese monks, 


‘im only asiother name of Pondravardhana (ef. Watters, nm. 1A5).. 1 mn 
remembered, however, that donors of gifts to a Buddhist stipa need not, neceskat 
et. be Boddhists. The Paharpur cr., 0 eee 
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obtained « footing in North Bengal even before Asoka’s time. The — 
grent missionary activity of Adoka, and the traditions about him — 
recorded in Divydraddna, and also by Hiuen Tsang, make it highly — 
probable that Buddhism was not unknown in Bengal during the 
reign of that great emperor.’ The existence of Buddhism in North — ‘q 
Bengal in the 2nd century 8.c. may also be inferred from two votive | 

inseriptions at Sificht recording the gifts of two mbabitants of 


must be noted, however, that Bengal is not included in the various — 
centres of Theravida Buddhism in India from which, according to — 
Mohavamec, the leading Theras went over to Ceylon to attend the — 
‘ceremony of consecration of the Mahdstiipa erected by king Duttha- 
gamani in the first century w.c.* The first definite reference to 
Vanga as an important centre of Buddhism occurs in n Nagiryun-— 
konda inscription which may be dated in the 2nd or 3rd century — 
ao” It includes Vanga in a long list of well-known countries which 
were converted to Buddhism by the masters and fraternities of 


~Paucity of archacological evidence from Bengal proper makes it 
‘difficult to say anything on the condition of Buddhism in Bengal 
‘during the carly centuries of the Christian ora. But the flourishing 
state of Buddhism in Bengal at the beginning of the Gupta period — 
presupposes that the religion had been prospering in different cities = 
‘of Bengal during the early period. 

Fa-hien was in India at the beginning of the Sth century AD. 
The pilgrim did not cross the Ganges to see North Bengal, but as Pr 
he descended eastwards along the course of the Ganges, he ben 
on the southern bank of the river the great kingdom of Cham 
with stipas reared at the places associated with the memory of the 
Gautama Buddha and his predecessors, and monks residing at 


* Dr. Bhandarkar’s suggestion (Adoka,? p, 8T) that Puti(de)she of Rock Ediet — 
xiv is Pariivda (and not Pulinda) which he identifies with Varendsi, ve oe 
valine. Varendri does uot occur in early records and we have Piodra in Sainchi ims, 
Divydvadine, ete, As North Bengal Probably formed on integral part-of Adokat 
empire thers was no need of its separate mention. For the passage in Divydvediina 
ser supra p. 40, Por relérences by: Hinen Tennesse: Watters, 11.338, 197) 1000 2BS:25 = 

* EF 1. 108, $80, Nos: 102, 217. There is no doubt that I 
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these localities. In Timpralipti there were in his times twenty-two 
monasteries, all of which were inhabited by monks, and the law of 
Buddha was flourishing. Fa-hien stayed at Tamralipti for two 
years “ writing out his sitras, and drawing pictures of images.” — 

The information supplied by Fa-hien is amply corroborated by 
the archaeological evidence of the Gupla period. The Gunaighar’ 
Grant bearing the date 188 of the Gupta Era (506 or 507 a®D.), of 
the reign of Vainyagupta, records grants of land m favour of 
the Buddhist Aeaivarttika Satigha" of the Mahiyann sect. The 
Sangha, founded by one Acharya Sintideva, was residing ma 
monastery called Asrama-vihdra, which was dedicated to Arya- 
Avalokitesvara, and had been established by one Rudradatta. The 
nlate also refers to two other Buddhist vihdras in the néeighbourk 
one of them being styled ‘ Raja-vikdra’ or royal-vihdra, The record 
clearly shows that Buddhism had been firmly established, even In 
the remote south-eastern corner of Bengal, already by the beginning 
of the 6th century «.p. 

A number of Chinese records of the 7th century contain inform- 
ation on the condition of Buddhism in Bengal. Amongst all these 
records the account of Hiven Tsang is, of course, the most impor- 
tant.’ He saw with his own eyes almost all the chief centres af 
Buddhism which existed in his time in Bengal, At Kajatgola 
(Kankjol) near Rajmahal he saw six or seven Buddhist m L 
which contained over three hundred brethren ; and 
Le as weiner pul of thy eb ae Ae ee ee Cong ee 
Sthien colt af vie sate iy er hace was broad and high, and or apace 
ormamentation was exquisite; on each of its sides ‘were carved AIEEE sett 
beinig, the Tuddhas and the devar being made different in appearance: 

At Pundravardhana there were twenty Buddhist monasteries 
and above 3000 brethren who followed the Mahayana and Hinayana. 
The biggest establishment, about three miles to the ‘west of te = 
capital-city of Pundravardhana, was the magnificent Po-sh-po- 
monastery “which had spacious halls and tall storeyed chambers. 
There were in this establishment over 700 brethren and many 
distinguished monks of Fastern India. Not far from this place there 


OMI, 





© HQ. vi. 457 


* Fa-hien. 100, | poo 

* “For the correct name and its meaning ef. HQ. vi. 57%. 

‘ Watters, nm 189-198, Beal-Records, 1. 103-204. ely ae ap 
Po-whi-n'o, Po-ki-p'o and Po-ki-sha (Watters, 1 184). Cunningham Mahasthan 
Sst rnding smd identified with » ste colle Bhitwviee OSS wart Fs 
IC. 1. 228). 
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was a temple with an image of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara which — 
was visited by people from far and near. 
The condition of Buddhism in Samatata, Karpsasuvarna and 
Tamralipti was not Jess flourishing. In Samatata there were more — 
than thirty Buddhist monasteries with above 2000 brethren of the 
Sthavira school; in Karnasuvarna, more than ten monasteries with 
above 2000 brethren of the Sammatiya school; and in Tamralipti, 
more thon ten monasteries with above 1000 brethren. Near the 
eapital of Karnasuvarna the pilgrim saw the Lo-to-mo-chi (Rakta- — 
myittika ?) monastery, which was a magnificent and famous 
establishment, and a resort of illustrious brethren. According to 
tradition recorded by the pilgrim, the monastery had been erected 
by a king of the country, before the entire country was converted 
to Buddhism, to honour a Buddhist 4ramana from South India, = 
So far as Tamralipti is concerned, we have more corroborative _ 
evidence of the same period from other Chinese records. Ta 
Ch’eng-teng stayed at Tamralipti for twelve years and acquired an 
extensive knowledge of Sanskrit Buddhist texts, It was he who, on 7 
Ais return to China, explained the Niddnasdetra of Ullanga (Nj. 
+1287). Tao-lin stayed there for three years, learnt Sanskrit and got 2 
himself initinted to the Sarvastivada School, a 
L-tsing? came to Tamralipti in 673 an. and met Ta Ch’eng-teng 
there in a wihdra called Po-lo-ho (Varaha *): he stayed there for 
some time, learnt Sanskrit and the Sabdavidya, and translated at 
least one Sanskrit text into Chinese, the Nagdrjuna-bodhisattva- 
suhnll el-haS® : - : 


ss 








Sheng-Chi (v. supra p, 87), who was in Indin about the time of a 
T-tsing, has recorded a valuable piece of evidence on the condition 
of Buddhism in Samatata. The king of the country at this time 










was Rajabhata, who wns a fervent worshipper of the trratna a 
played the part of a great Upisaka. He used to make every day — 
hundred thousand statues of Buddha with earth, and read hundred 
thousand élokas of the Mahdprajidpdramitd-eatra. Te also used 
to take out processions in honour of Buddha, with an image of 
Avalokitesvara at the front, and make pious gifts. In the city there 
were more than 4000 monks and nuns in his time’ Tt has been 
suggested above (v. supra p, 87) that Rajabhata belonged to the 
Khadga dynasty. Even if this be not true, it is important to note 
that a line of Buddhist kings, belonging to this dynasty, ruled im “J 

* Chavannes, Religions Eminents, 04, 
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East Bengal towards the close of the 7th century ap. It is clear 
from all these that Buddhism was in a very flourishing condition m 
Bengal in the seventh century a.p. 

The great monastery of Nilandi probably came inte prommence 
towards the close of the fifth century ao. Although situated in 
Magadha, it was not isolated from the religious life of Bengal, The 
Buddhist scholars and kings of Bengal in the 6th and 7th centuries 
A.D., a5 in later times, largely contributed to the development of that 
institution. The great Silabhadra, who was the abbot of Nalanda 
when Hiuen Tsang went there, was a scion of the Bmhmanical royal 
family of Samatata. After travelling in various parts of Indin, he 
settled down in Nalanda and studied under Dharmapala. He soon 
“rose to be eminent for his profound comprehension of the principles 
and subtleties of Buddhism and his fame extended to foreign 
countries.’ As Silabhadra was the teacher of Hiuen Tsang at 
Nalanda, the latter's information about his teacher may be relied 
upon. We have, besides, seen from the account of Sheng-Chi that 
the royal family of Samatata was specially devoted to Buddhism. 

It will not be out of place to mention here that the two schismatic 
sects of the Buddhists, viz., the Chhavaggiyas (lit. the Band of Six 
Men) and the followers of Devadatta, had probably their establish- 
ments in Bengal. According to the interpretation of the Mahiasthin 
inscription by Dr. B. M. Barua? the former community was settled 
in Pundranagara as early as the Maurya period. As regards the 
latter, Hiuen Tsang definitely states that there were three sanghd- 
rdmas in Karnasuvarna, ‘in which they do not use thickened milk, 
following the directions of Devadatta.” | : 

As regards the schools of Buddhism, Hiuen Tsang tells us that 
in Pundravardhana there were both Hinayann and Mahiyina, m 
Karnasuvarna the Sammatiya school, in Tamralipti the Sarvastivida, 
and in Samatata the Mahayana. The Sammatiya school was a 
branch of the Sarvastivida. Although I-tsing tells us that all the 
four schools, wiz. the Mahisafighika, Sthavira, Sarvastivada and 
Sammatiya, were found in Eastern India side by side with other 
schools, there is no further positive evidence about it. There is no 
doubt that the only form of Buddhism known in Samata{a was 
Mahayana, which had been established there already in the begining 
of the 6th century, as is proved by the Gunaighar inscription of the 
time of Vainyagupta. sn and Mabafyiina did 


not presen Te to the Buddhist monks of those days in the same 








* Watters, 1. 109. * INQ. = arf. 8 Beal-Records, 11. 201. 
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way a5 it does now. Hiuen Tsang, while speaking of the Buddhists — 
of Kalinga, says that there were 600 Brethren “students of Mahi- 
yiinist Sthavira school."! From an analysis of the ancient Vinaya 
texts it has appeared to Professor Przyluski* that there were : 
Mahiiyanists of the various Hinayina schools hke Sarvistivida, 
Dharmaguptaka, Mahiasinghika, ete. The Chinese and Japanese 
Buddhists have always regarded the Hinaydna and Mahiyana as 
two complementary forms of the same old Buddhism, the first meant 
for the less advanced (Srivakas and Arhats), the latter for the 
more advanced (the Bodhisattvas). In many places of Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts we are told that the Srivakayana (or Hinayina) 
is simply A lower step in the ladder leading to the higher which is — 
the Mahave a2 
Reference has been made above (supra p. 67) to Hinen Tsangs — 
account of the persecution of Buddhism by Sasinka which is diffieult 
to regard as historical. In any case, the condition of Buddhism m ~ 
Bengal and Bihar, as depicted by the pilgrim, docs not allow us to 
believe that any serious persecution had taken place shortly before 
his time, and Buddhism in the very capital of Suditka in Karpa- 
stivarma was in a flourishing state. 
As a matter of fact the religious life in Indin is marked about ~ 
this time by a spirit of eatholicity and mutual respect and under- — 
standing which is hardly compatible with a deliberate persecution 
on sectarian grounds, The barriers between the different religiows F 
sects were fast coming down, and Buddhism, as represented in the 
decuments of the Pala period, exhibits the new tendency of eclecticism 
such as we find so strikingly illustrated in the career of Harsha- 
vardhana. The Pala rulers, although great devotecs of Buddha, and — 
promoters of the cause of Buddhism both in Bengal and in Bihar, — h 
were also patrons of Brahmanism.* a 
The Pala kings call themselves Parama-saugata, and the Buddha 
is regularly invoked at the beginning of their official records. This 
invocation sums up the new ideology of Buddha and Bodhisattvas — 
in the most developed Mahfyana form. During the four centuries: : 
of their rule, Bengal and Bihar remained the last stronghold of s 
Buddhism which gradually lost hold in India, But it was precisely 
during this Eacsee that iii tr Buddhisin, under the patronage 
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dominant influence from Tibet in the north to the islands of the 
Malay Archipelago in the south.’ 

Many instances of active patronage of Buddhism by various 
Pala rulers have already been given in connection with their political 
history (swpra Ch. vr), and reference has been made to the foundation 
of many important Buddhist monasteries (Odantapuri, Somapura and 
Vikramagila vihdras) by the early Pala kings (v. eupra p. 115). The 
famous monastery of Vikramagila? was situated on a hill on the 
south and right bank of the Ganges to the north of Magadha. 
The institution included 107 temples and six colleges, and outshone 
Nalanda by attracting a large number of Buddhist students from | 
Tibet. In fact the list of Tibetan translations of Sanskrit texts 
prepared at Vikramasila is not insignificant.’ The site of this 
famous monastery has been located at Patharghata in the Bhagalpur 
district, but this is by no means certam. The monastery of 
Odantapuri which served as model for the great Bsam-ya monastery 
in Tibet," was in the neighbourhood of Nalanda, and has been 
located near the modern town of Bihar.* “The monastery of Somapura, | 
Which can be definitely located at Paharpur (wv. supra p. 115), became | 
‘é important centre of Buddhist learning.’ 

Amongst other famous wihdras of the Pala period may be 
mentioned the Traikiitaka, Devikota, Pandita, Sannagara, Phullahart, 
Pattikeraka, Vikramapuri and J agaddala._ ose Traikitaka vihéra 
was the place where Haribhadra composed his famous comment y 
on the Abhisamaydlaikdra under the patronage of Dharmapala.” 
It was situated probably somewhere in West Bengal as there is 
mention of a Traikitaka Devalaya being unearthed in the Righa 
country.” Devikota was in North Bengal (v. supra p- 25), and the 
Pandita-vihdra in Chittagong. Phullahari and its hermitage are 
frequently referred to as a place where several famous Buddhist 
Achiryas lived, and Sanskrit texts were translated mto Tibetan m 
collaboration with Tibetan scholars? It was situated in western. 


1 For » fuller discussion cf. Ch: xvm tufra- 

* Sumpa, lviii, bexi, ber, boexvi, 

" See Cordier-Cat, m. 113, 115, 175, 227, pile 

* JASH. N. 8, 1909, pp. 1-18; Sumpa, op. vat. bem. 

" JBTS. 1. 1-31. — * Saimpa, ep. et 
viktra (Paharpur. pp. 20, 90). -An inscription (BZ xxi. 9711) of the first half 
the 12% tors to the burning of the monastery of Somapurs by a= 
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VA Magadha probably somewhere near Monghyr. Sannagara in Eastern 
India is mentioned as an important seat of Buddhist learning, and 
a Buddhist scholar named Vanaratna, who was responsible for a 
large number of Tibetan translations, hailed from that place. The 
site of Pattikera has already been discussed above (supra p. 258), 
Vikramapuri was in Vikramapura in Dacea and flourished mostly. 
under the patronage of the Chandras and Senas.? The Jagaddala 
Mahavihara, according to the Ramacharita (1m. 7), was im Varendri* 

A number of scholars, famous im Tibet, like Vibhitichandra, Dina- 

Sila, Mokshikaragupta, and Subhikaragupta, belonged to this 
monastery, and there is evidence of Tibetan translations of Sanskrit | 
texts being actually prepared at Jagaddala. The presiding Buddhist 

deity at Jagaddala was Avalokitedvara.* 

These are only the famous institutions of the period whose — 
inmes have been preserved in literature, but throughout eastern — 
Magadha and Bengal, which had attained a sort of cultural and . 
political unity, there were many other smaller institutions whose 
names have been lost." — 

As noted above, some minor royal dynasties, ruling in Bengal 
during the Pala period, were followers of Buddhism. Reference may ~ 
be made in particular to Kintideva and the Chandra kings (. eupra 
pp. 134-85). The Tibetan sources tell us that Tantric Buddhism 
flourished in Vangiila under the Chandras, and that king Gop — 
chandra, who is associated by tradition with a particular form of oe 
mysticism, belonged to this dynasty." The famous Buddhist scholar 
of Vikramapura, Atiéa Dipankara, is said to have been born in the 
royal house of that place.’ It is, therefore, not improbable that be x 
was Telated to the Chandras. ) _ 
The Sena kings do not seem to have had any special leaning 
towards Buddhism, and Buddhism does not seem to have had any — 
patronage from them." The Buddhist institutions soon disappeared 
for want of royal support, and those which lingered on did mot — 
appear to have long survived the invasion of Muhammad Bakhtyir? 















Cordier-Cat. 1. 78, 70, 121, 226, 903+ m, 106, 116, 125. 
in Ramfavati, as H. P. Sastri held (RC* xxx). > + ane 
ordier-Cat. 1. 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 88, 40, 40, 50, 182, 142, 203, 808, 
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Buddhism under the Palas appears to have been completely 
different from the Buddhism which even Hiuen Tsang describes in 
the middle of the 7th century av. The ancient schools, like 
Sarvistivada, Sammatiya ete., are no longer spoken of in Eastern 
India, and the trace of pure Mahayana that we discover in the 
invocations used by kings in their inscriptions does not give a correct 
picture of the Buddhism of the period. The Mahayana had deve- 
loped forms of mysticism which are known as Vajrayana and 
Tantrayina, and these by their very nature dealt with certain deeper 
metaphysical problems which had greater attraction for the 
religious man. 

The leaders of this new movement have been all celebrated m 


Buddhist tradition as Siddhas, and their number t traditionally — 


reckoned ns eighty-four. This number had, however, nothing but 
a symbolical value, as an examination of the eighty-four names shows 
that some of them are simply repetitions of the same names in 
different forms. But there is no doubt that many of the names 
were real, as we have works, mostly preserved in Tibetan translations, 
of some of the Siddhas.! | 

The rise of this mysticism was somehow connected with Bengal 
which played a great réle in its dissemination throvighout India. 
Although it is difficult to discuss the chronology of the Siddhas 
here? we have strong reason to believe that they lived some time 
between the 10th and 12th centuries, From the number of works 
attributed to them, it appears that the principal amongst the Siddhas 
were Saraha, Nagirjuna, Tillopida, Naro-pida, Advayavajm and 
Kahnu-pida. Writings of Lui-pada, Sabara, Bhusnku, Kukkuri, ete. 
also have been preserved, Accordmg to some Buddhist tradition Saraha 
was born in the city of Rajil in Enstern India, and was @ cone 
temporary of king Ratnapala. He was initiated to Tantric Buddhism 
by a king of Orissa, and later succeeded to a chair at Nalanda. 
Nagarjuna is said to have been the disciple of Saraha and is some 


times supposed to be identical with Nagabodhi, These two, however, 
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appear to be two distinct personages. The two met at Pundra- 
vardhana, and it was there that Nagarjuna formed a part of his 
mystic career. Nagarjuna was initiated to Buddhist mysticism and 
alchemy at Nalandi by Saraha and his assistants. One of his 
disciples, Nigahavn, hecame a professor nt Nalanda. Tillo-pada was 
a Brahmin of Chittagong, associated with the Pandita-whdra of that 
place, and a contemporary of king Mahipala. Naro-pida belonged 
to Varendra, was o disciple of the famous logicinn of that country, 
Jetari, and a contemporary of king Nayaplila (c. 1038-55 Am). 
The great Atifa Dipatikara also flourished in this period.’ Niro-pida 
at first was at Phullahari and then at Vikramasila monastery. 
Many of the other Siddha writers belonged to Bengal, and wrote 
mystic poems in old Bengali? 

So far.as can be gathered from the texts composed in this period 
the mystic Buddhism had assumed three important forms: Vajra- 
yana, Sahajayana, and Kalachakrayina. The ancient philosophical 

| schools like Yogichira and Madhyamika existed only in name, and 
= in texts which were studied by a few scholars. The ancient Vinaya 
Palak schools like Sarvistivida, Mahisinghika, ete, had only a limited 
scope for giving initiation to the novices; but the more complicated — 
domain of Mahiyana practices was reserved for those who had — 
special initiation in Vajrayana, Sahajayiinn and Kalachakrayina*® 

Vajrayina and Sahajayiina represented two aspects of the same 
mysticism ; the first laid stress on ceremonials which had only mystie 
implications, whereas the latter dealt with the more advanced stage — 
of that mysticism in which ceremonials had no place. The Siddha 
writers have treated this aspect of mysticism in their texts, Great 
importance is attached to the practice of mantra, mudri and 
mandala in the Vajrayana and hence a great mystic value is attached 
to the various manifestations of sound, which, according to these 
teachers, could be visualised in the forms of gods and goddesses. 
When these divinities appear before the mystic, they form a mendala 
in which they take their proper seat according to various dispositions, - 
and the mystic, who is now speechless, carries on his worship with 
the help of the mudrd which is now his only language. Hence the 
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utility of the multitude of gods and goddesses, represented in the 
literature and iconography of this period. Vajra is defined as the 
Prajfia of which the essence is the Bodhichitta, and hence it is the 
éakti in the Brahmanical language of the Tantras. 

This display of Sakti is associated with the practice of Yoga 
which required the help of the Guru. Thus the Guru came to be 
given an exalted position in these systems. It was, however, not an 
easy task for the Guru to lead the disciple to the goal. He had to 
find out the special spiritual aptitude of the disciple and suggest to 
him the path most suitable for him. In his analysis of the spiritual 
aptitudes of the disciple, he seems to have arrived at a novel classifica- 
tion called Jewla. There are five such kulas technically called Dombi, 
Nati, Rajaki, Chandali and Brahmapi. The nature of these ules 
is determined by the five skandhas or the essence of the five basic 
elements constituting the material existence of the being. These 
five kulas are the five aspects of the prajfid. The task of the Guru 
was to find out which of these five aspects was predominant in his 
disciple, and lead him along the path determined by it. 


The practice of Yoga required a knowledge of the whole physto- 


logical system, including the innumerable nddis within the body, and 
the different stations or the meeting places of various systems of 
nadia, the three principal nadis being laland, rasand and avadhiti, 
of which the avadhiti extended up to the topmost station. The 
inner manifestations of the bodhichitta or the Sakti, during 1s 
upward march along the nddis through tts various stations, correspone 
to similar transformations of the objective field of vision. These 
transformations have a great importance in Vajrayana but none m 
the Sahaiayina. The goal of the two, however, seems to be the 
same, wiz. mahdsukha or perfect bliss. 

The ‘Tibetan sources tell us that the Kalachakrayana was 
specially developed outside India, im a country | oa 
was introduced into Bengal in the Pala period. One of the great 
tenchers of this school, Abhayakaragupta, wrote a number of works 
on this school. He was a contemporary of Ramapila/v. supra p- 155). 
Kalachakrayinn attached a great importance, in the practice of 


Yoga, to the time factor, the muharta, the tithi, the constellation 


ete. Hence astronomy and astrology came to play an important 


part in this system. But so far as 
the same os that of the other systems. peer et 7 

On account of this great emphasis on the: esoteric = ag . 
the religion. although these had their root in Yogichira and Madbys 
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completely eliminated, it was not long before what remained of 
Buddhism was ubsorbed in the Brahmanical Tantric system of 
Bengal, which by an inevitable process had attained a similar form, 
This assimilation had surely begun before the end of the Pala period: 
and was completed before the 14th century." rr 
We have seen that in the hands of the Siddhichiryas, Buddhism 
in Bengal had attained a stage where its assimilation to Saktism was 
an easy matter. The idea of Buddha had been dispensed with both 
in his tawkika and lokottara forms; the Vajrayana deities were no 
, longer necessary, as they belonged to a lower planc ; the pravrajyd 
| and the consequent observance of the rules of monastic discipline 
had no importance, as monasticism was dend ; and the formal aspect 
of the religion was completely discredited. The fundamental basis 
.: of this new Buddhism was that form of Yoga which we call Hatha- 
~ yoga, This Hathayoga, again, is a general designation of a variety — 
of practices of which the distinctive features can now be hardly 
recognised. The followers of Siktism do not as yet seem to have 
discovered the advantages of the Hathayogic methods, and had been — 
pirsumng the earlier orthodox ways. ; 
The fusion of Saktism with this type of Buddhist mysticixm 
gave rise to new schools of Siktism on the one hand, and certain 
forms of popular religion on the other, both of which have survived . 
till our times. This new school of Saktism is called Kaula, of whith — 
the fundamental doctrines are found in a number of texts, recently — 
discovered from Nepal, which trace their origin to the teachings of — 
Matsyendranatha. The doctrine of kula (from which the word 
koula is derived), as we have already seen, is a special feature of 
Buddhist mysticism. Kula is used there to mean jakti which is of Z 
five kinds, and these are presided over by the five Tathagatas. The 
sacred lore of the Kauln school is called Kuligama, Kulasdstra efe., — 
and the followers of its methods are called Kaula, Kulaputra of 
> Kulinn. Kuls is defined as the Sakti, and Akula is Siva. The 
- dormant divine energy within the body is called Kulakundalini. An 
| analysis of the Kaula texts clearly shows that many of their leading 
ideas had been derived from the Buddhist mystic schools. Some of 






















* Buddhist images discovered in Bengnl mostly belong to the fth, 10th, and 
1th centuries, and only a few of them belong to the ¢th century, These have bee 
discused in Part m of this chapter, Profesor Foucher in his [eonograpae 
Prajidpéromita of the 11th centary a. It contains the illustrations of « number 


of Mahayana deities worshipped in different parts of Bengnl. These include 
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the ancient texts of the Kaula school show that it had many sub- 
divisions, the most important of them probably being the Yogmi- 
kaula. which is said to have been founded by Matsyendranatha and 
was connected with Kamaripa.' 

The Kaula school which identified itself with Brahmanical . 
Saktism could not be ousted in spite of the vehement attacks of its . 
orthodox critics, as its great strength lay im the acceptance of os 
the Varndsrama. The other movements which did not accept the = 
Varnaérama, and in which Buddhist mysticism survived, were the or 
Niathism, Avadhita, Sahajiya, Baul ete. It is at present impossible ‘S 
to trace the history of the rise of these movements, and it is probable “) 3 
that they were indistinguishable from each other in the transitional — a 
stage. They gradually developed their distinctive character, and oy 
the transition seems to have been over by the 18th century. The % 
followers of Nathism, in course of time, lost their monastic character 2 | 
and were affiliated to the Hindu society as a separate caste. a. 

Niathism originated from the religion of the Siddhichiryas, a5 . 
its reputed founder Matsyendranitha seems to have been the same -.. 


as Siddha Lui-pada. The great teachers of this religion are called 
Nathas, and the most famous amongst them were Gorakshanatha, 
Minonitha, Chauranginatha, ete. Minanatha was probably the same 
as Matsyendra, of whom Goraksha was the disciple. Their teachings 
exercised such a considerable influence, particul rly in Northern and 
Eastern Bengal, that their miraculous tales became the subject of 
popular songs in Bengali which are of great importance for the early 
history of Bengali literature* 

The Avadhitas, who were all sanydsins, also drew their inspira- 
tion from the teachings of the Siddhas. Advayavajra, we know, was: 
known as Avadhiti-pada* The very name of the sect indicates 
that it followed the Buddhist method of Yoga in which an exact 
knowledge of the naqdi called Avadhiti is essential. It should not, 
however, be forgotten that this sect had a distant connection with 
& particular form of religious exercise which is very old in Buddhism, 


and probably also in Jamism. Esty 

The twelve Dhat&igas, although mentioned in old Buda 
texts, were never practised by the orthodox Buddhists. a te 
important of these consisted of living on begging, d be see aren 
trees in forests far away from human habitations, Woe" 
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clothes etc! The Jaina Achdrdtiga-sitra has a chapter (1 6) om 
the Dhatas. It enjoins on the mendicants to live far away from 
human habitations, to live on begging, not to mind torn clothes, not 
to do injury to one’s self or to anybody else etc. These are exactly 
the rules which Devadatta wanted to introduce in the code of 
monastic discipline, but on account of strong opposition was himself 
excommunicated? The Ajivikas also, we know, insisted on such 
privations. The Avadhitas seem to have revived that old tradition 
of the followers of Dhiita-discipline, and this supposition is amply 

confirmed by the Goraksha-siddhdnta-samgraha which was partly a 
nea for their use. According to this text the Varpiiérama is of no 
importance to the Avadhiita. Neither the Sistras nor the places of 
pilgrimage can lead him to emancipation. He is without any 
attachment to any object and behaves like a mad man.* Nityi- 
nanda, the famous associate of Chaitanya, was an evadhita, and the 
description which we get of his manners in the Chaitanya-bhagavata 
contains a vivid picture of the religious life of the followers of this 
sect.? 

The Sahajiya was well established in Bengal before the time of 
Chaitanya, and its progress could not be checked by the protagonists 
of the Chaitanya movement, although they tried their best to do so. 
Qn the other hand, it was the Chaitanya movement which, m course 
of time, became deeply influenced by the Sahajiya. The oldest 
reference to Sahajiya is found im an inscription of the 15th century, 
the Maindmatt Plate, which speaks of “a superior officer of the royal 
groom ” (7) as practising the Sahajadharma in Pattikeraka in Tipe 
(-Sahajadharmasu karmasu) = Chandidisa was the earliest | | 
writer on Sahajiya, and lived most probably in the 14th century AD. 
The writings of Chandidisa have come down to us in a much altered 
form, and the Kyrishna-kirtana, which has probably been preserved 
in its original form, contains very little of the inner doctrines of 








the Sahajiyi. We have, unfortunately, no other early texts of — 


Sahajiya, but it is possible to trace in the altered songs of Chandidisa 


and his Krishna-kirtana some of the fundamental doctrines of 


the Buddhist Sahajayina. Although Radha is the Sakti and Krishna, 
the supreme reality, the Hathayoga is not dispensed with, and the 


much discussed Rajaki of Chandidisa reminds us of one of the ss a 
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kulas spoken of in the Vajrayana. The later writings of the 
Sahajiyis also attach great importance to the inner nadis, the various 
chakras of the stations, and the lotus with thousand petals. They 
do not lose sight of the fact that Krishna is the Supreme Reality, and 
Radha, only the Sakti that makes him attainable. 

As only fragments of the literature of the Bauls have been 
made accessible, it is not possible to say to what extent they have 
preserved the ancient traditions of the Buddhist Sahajayana. From 
the few congs already collected, it appears that they have preserved 
that tradition more faithfully than the Sahajiyas, as they have not 
allowed themselves to be influenced by Vaishnavism. Radhi and 
Krishna have no meaning to them, but the nddis, the chakras, the 
éakti etc., are regarded by them as of the greatest importance. The 
Sahaja bliss is the ultimate goal with all of them. 

Buddhism, which was once a great religion, could not have 
survived only in some debased forms of popular cults like the Dharma- 
thikur piijd. It transformed itself into those lvimg forces which 
inspired and guided the religious and literary life in Bengal for 
centuries even after the disappearance of its distinctive features. 





Before concluding this short sketch of the different religious 
systems, it is necessary to review some general features of the reli- 
gious life in Bengal as a whole. We may begin with the comparative 
influence of the different sects or cults. On this point the testimony 
of Hinen Tsang, the only direct evidence that we possess, leaves no 
doubt that the Buddhists and the Jninas were far outnumbered by the 
followers of Brahmanical religion in the 7th century aD. Save for 
the gradual decline of the Jainas, the state of things described by 
Hiuen Tsang seems to have been true also of the subsequent 
The patronage of the Palas no doubt gave an impetus to Buddhism 
and saved that religion from the fate which overtook it m the rest 
of India, but does not seem to have materially affected the dominant 
position of the Brahmanical religion. For it is worthy of note that 
by far the large majority of images and inscriptions which ~esite ~ 
assigned to the period between 750 and 1200 a.p. are Brahmanical, 
and not Buddhist. | | 

_ Among the non-Buddhist sects, the Nirgranthas, who Inter 


- Authorities for most of tbe statements made in this section are cited above. 
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Tsang. For reasons, not known to us, this sect must have lost its 
influence to a considerable extent in Bengal during the subsequent 2 
ages, as very few Jaina images and inscriptions have come to light 
so far. Of the two great sects in the Brahmanical religion, Vaishpav- 
dem seems to have been more popular than Saivism, at least during 
the last two or three centuries of the Hindu rule, if we are to judge q 
by the number of cult-images which mostly belong to this period. 

The royal patronage of a religion is not a bad index of its general 
influence and popularity, In Bengal the Khadgas, the Chandras, — 


ae 








and the Palas, and individual rulers like Kantideva and Ranavanka- a 
malla were followers of Buddhism. Vainyagupta, Sasinka, Lokaniitha, 


Dommayapala and the carly Sena rulers like Vijayasena and Vallila- — 
sens were Saivas. The Varmans, the later Sena kings and the Deva © 
family were Vaishnavas. No royal Jaina family is known, nor even d 
any individual ruler of that faith. . <> 
But in spite of the existence of different religious sects side by : 
side there was no sectarian jealousy or exclusiveness. This is proved 
by references in contemporary epigraphs whose value cannot be 
ignored. The catholic attitude of the Buddhist Pala kings has 
already been referred to above. Dharmapala and Vigrahapila or 
are given credit in official records for maintaining the orthodox social 


order of castes; Nariyanapala himself built and endowed a temple 


lee 


= 


: 
3 
of Siva, and not only attended sacrificial ceremony of his Brahman — 
ministers, but also reverently put the sacrificial water on his head; — 
Chitramatika, the chief queen of Madanapila, regarded it as meritark 
ous to hear the recital of Mahabharata? Similarly Prabhavati, the — 
queen of Devakhadga, set up an image of Chandi. On the other hand 
the Saiva king Vainyagupta endowed a Buddhist monastery, while a 
Brahmana and his wife made pious gift of land to a Jaina wihdra* 
While these instances show respect and reverence for others’ 


creed, certain facts indicate even a more intimate association between 
different religious sects. Thus the Buddhist Dhanndatta marie § 7 
devout Saiva princess, and takes credit for his knowledge of the: 


‘ 
| 


| 
, 








ai 
Réméyana, the Mahabharata and the Purdnas. Their son Kantideva, 

although a Buddhist, adopts a royal seal which seems to combine — 
the religious emblems of his parents, viz. the lion and snake* = 






5 Still more interesting are the cases in which a king openly declares 
A: his devotion to more than one religious faith, Thus Vaidyadev® — 
os —. * Pilla Ins, No. 80. * No. 46. 
= (lie * Pahirpur cr. (ET. xx. 61). ——S— 

The Chittagong cr. of Kintera wil shortly be published in Bl. welt = 
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styles himself both Parama-mahesvara and Parama-vaishnava and 
Dommanapala,’ although a Parama-mahesvara, pays his respect to 
Bhagavan Nariyana, The copper-plate grants of Viévariipasena and 
Keéavasenn are perhaps the most instructive on this point. The 
royal seal attached to the plates bears the representation of Sadaéiva, 
and is actually called Sadisiva-mudra in the body of the inseriptions ; 
they open with adorations to Narayana, followed by an invocation 
addressed to SGrya; and finally the kings themselves are given 
the title Parama-saura. It seems the kings not only professed the 
two great faiths followed by their fore-fathers, but added a new one. 
These two Hindu kings of Bengal seem to typify the true spirit of 
the age. For even to-day the same spirit characterises the religious 
life of Bengal, where every orthodox Hindu performs the worship of 
Nirfyana, Lakshmi, Siva, Durgi, Kartika, Sorya and other gods 
and goddesses with equal zeal and veneration. Although some 
familics are labelled Vaishnava and others éskta, they have faith in, 
and reverence for, all the gods. 

While both Vaishnavism and Saivism derived their strength and 
inspiration from the magnificent temples and the great community 
of Brahmanas distinguished for their religious zeal, learning, and 
scholarship, the main strongholds of the Buddhists were the 
numerous wihdras or monasteries. Hiven Tsang records that 
there were seventy Buddhist vihdras, accommodating eight thousand 
monks, and no less than 300 Deva temples in Bengal proper. 


as we can judge from archaeological evidenc 


Tibetan writers, the number of vthdras, monks, and temples increased 


in subsequent times. We can easily visualise ancient Bengal studded 


with temples and vihdras, the name and fame of some of which had = 


spread far beyond the frontiers of India. Bengal was then the home 
of a body of learned Brahmanpas and Buddhist bhikehus (monks) 
‘whose livelihood was made easy and secure by private or royal 
charity, and who dedicated their lives to the highest ideals nid down 
for them in the holy scriptures. The most notable evidence in this 
respect is furnished by the detailed account of a mona es 
Tamralipti by I-tsing, who himself lived there for some time. In 


‘So far 
» and the accounts of 


hight 
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jrahma ae al wckba we should take wate of the high moral standard 
ecards ucaad tees. coeinioet That the Brihmanas 
were also inspired by an equally high ideal is abundantly proved by 
the works of Bhavadeva Bhatta, Haliyudha and Vallilasena to which — 
reference has already been made (supra Ch. xt). 


In conclusion, we must emphasise the intense religiosity which 
characterised the people at large. This is proved by the natu 
scope and volume of the extensive religious literature, both in 
Sanskrit and Vernacular (supra Chs. x1-xm), which grew up during. 
the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries a. As already noted — 
above, we have to trace to this formative period the beginnings of 
many of those folk religions which exercised considerable influence 
over the mass of people in Bengal during the medineval period. 
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Il, ICONOGRAPHY 
1. IsrropucTion 


The time when images first formed objects of worship in Bengal 
cannot be determined with certainty, It is ma way bound up with 
the larger problem of the antiquity of image-worship in India on 
which widely divergent views have been entertained by scholars. 
It is not necessary for our present purpose to discuss the question 
at length. But it does not seem likely ee ieee nee ee 
an acknowledged and important place in the religious life of Dengm™ 
till the introdustioe of various sectarian religions in which bhakts, 
or loving adoration of the one personal god by his devotees, formed 
the fundamental element. = 

There can be hardly any doubt that images were at first made 
mostly of perishable materials like wood or clay. Mention may be 
made in this connection of the interesting prachee, chiefly current 
in modern Bengal, of making kshanika images of clay, yori ca 
these with pomp and ceremony on particular parcen days, hich 
immersing them afterwards in tanks or rivers,—é practice wale 
probably existed from very early times. Ke 

These factors, together with deliberate acts of vandalems 
specially by foreign invaders, explain, to a large extent, the erie 
of early examples of images in Bengal. As a. matter of fact, rf ; 
single image, discovered so far in Bengal, can be igs dated 
before the Gupta period, and very few can confidently Fam 
even in this period. Stone images came to be met ve eat was 
from the time of the Piila rulers of Bengal. The stone wit” N 
utilised for the construction of these images generally gi 
the hornblende schist variety usually quarried from ihe edia for 
Hills, and this as well as its variants remained the usual Seah pine 
these purposes in Bengal. Another durable a ¥ pets 
less frequently used for making images ID Bengal bier seer: very 
alloy, sometimes gold-plated, precious metals like mhtSes Lage 
rarely used. Some metal images associated with different | bestit < 
been discovered in various localities of Bengal, and they tee 
the high-state of excellence which the art of casting metals stains” 
here. It must be observed, however, that even when principal 





. For « full discussion on this point of J. N. Baneries, 
Hindu Iconography, Ch. 1. 
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and accessory figures were being made of such durable materials, the 
potter’s and carpenter's services were also being requisitioned 
for the same purpose. The Pihirpur and Mahasthin excavations 
have brought to light numerous terracotta plaques illustrating 
various themes, religious and mythological in character. 

With these few preliminary remarks we may now proceed to 
study the iconography of Bengal by classifying the images, discovered 
within the boundaries of this province, according to the respective 
creeds to which they belong, and describing some of the outstanding 
specimens selected from each group. 

Tt is necessary to add, however, that the identification of the : 
images cannot always be regarded as certain. As is well-known, 
correct identification of an icon is possible only when we can find 
a text describing the image to be worshipped, exactly corresponding 
in all details to the image in question. There are many images which — 
do not fit in with any iconographic text known so far, and, what is 
more surprising, many icons found in Bengal, with definite names 
given in inscribed labels, do not exactly conform to their dhydénas- 
given in current Tantra texts. It is evident, therefore, that cither 
there were other texts not yet discovered, or the iconoplastic art in 
Bengal did not always scrupulously follow them. The former suppo- 
sition is, however, more probable. 

Further, it is to be noted that it is always difficult to assign even 
in approximate date to an image, unless jt contains an inscription, 
which is very rarely the case; for the rest dates have occasionally 
been suggested on grounds of style. 

_ Finally, a word may be said about the method of describing the 
different hands of an image which has more than two hands. These 
hands cither hold some object or show a certain pose. For the 
sake of brevity these have been enumerated together, beginning, 
unless otherwise stated, from the lowest hand on the right, and 
proceeding clockwise to that on the left, The meaning of the 
technical terms is given in a glossary (v. infra pp. 475-79). a 
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1 Branmantcat Icons associaren wirm Visuxv Cut _ 


_ The Vishnuite groups of images are the commonest among thos¢ —__ 
discovered in Bengal proper. The four-handed images of Vishuti, 
which are commonly met with, generally depict either one or other 
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(inearnatory forms), especially several of the celestial ones, ‘The 


figure of Gada-devi. On a high hexagonal kirita-mukuta is 
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human incarnations of Vishnu are usually endowed with two hands, 
while his Visvaripa variety is multi-handed. The twenty-four forms 
of four-handed Vishnu images are differentiated’ by the varying 
order in which the four hands hold the usual attributes, éarifha 
(conch-shell), chakra (wheel), gadd (mace), and padma (lotus). 
Sometimes the last two are personified as Chakra-purusha and Gadi- 
devi. The types referred to above are mainly cult images. A large 
number of reliefs, on the other hand, mostly decorative in character 
and datable in the late Gupta period, such as those of Pahirpur, 
illustrate legends of Krishna, an incarnation of Vishnu. 

The commonest form of Vishnu images in Bengal belongs to the 
variety known as Trivikrama. The attributes in its lower and upper 
left and upper and lower right hands are respectively conch-shell, 
wheel, mace and lotus. : 

The earliest Vishnu image* is the relief-lke free-standing 
sculpture of Vishnu from Hankrail (Maldah) and now in Rajshahi 
Museum (Pl. xuv. 110). It is a four-armed figure, its upper right 
and lower left hands as well as the legs being partially broken. 
Its lower right and upper left hands hold a lotus-bud and 2 conch: 
shell respectively, and its sparse ornaments consist of a low kivita, 
kundalas, hdra, atigada and yajiopavita. . age 

The elegantly carved huge image of Vishpu, nie greyish black 
stone, about 6’ 4” in height, found near Lakshmankati (Bakery 
is one of the most interesting varieties of such mages ¢ver — 
covered anywhere in India, both from the point of view of ats 
artistic excellence and its iconographic importance (PL Uxt- 140). 
Vishnu is seated in Jalitasana on the out-stretched wings of a thi Ge 
eyed Garuda who is shown as about to soar upwards. The bi 
right and back left hands hold two lotus flowers by their stalks, on 
the pericarps of which are depicted, respectively, ERE mee 
figures of Kamala (Gaja-Lakshmi) and Sarasvat, the latter are 
on an antique-shaped harp. The right and left front hands > ie 
deity hold chakra (with Chakra-purusha mside it) and the mmmual : 
four-handed deity seated with its hands in the dhydna-mw oe 
the back hands carrying some indistinct objects, apa ree iad 
attributes of Vishnu (if this surmise ts ne — peer — the 
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and other usual ornaments. The severe simplicity of the whole 
composition, the shape of the harp and the plainness of the 
prabhdvali—all indicate a comparatively early date, and the image 
ean, with some amount of confidence, be referred to the early Pala 


PY 


period Its unique iconographic features cannot be explained with 
the help of any known text. It is an uncommon thing in Vishgu 
images to place Sri and Pushti in the back hands of the central 
figure ; again, the manner of its holding them reminds us of the 
Ghiyisibiad and Sonirang Buddhist reliefs to be noticed below; 
while the Dhyani-Buddha-like presentation of the miniature four- 
handed figure on its head-dress is reminiscent of the Kalandarpur 
standing Vishnu." These Vishnuite reliefs seem to show distinct 
traces of ebsorption of Mahayana features, and this is against the 
early date assigned to the image by N. K. Bhattasali. 

The black basalt standing image of four-armed Vishnu, from 
Chaitanpur (Burdwan) and now in the Indian Museum, is a unique 
piece of sculpture, and is perhaps the only known specimen of this 
type (Pl. 11). The central figure is almost fully in the round, its 
head and shoulders resting on the background of a siragehalra 
partially preserved, and its right and left back hands connected with 
the knob of the gada@ (shown also as Gada-devi with a staff in her 
left hand), and the rim of the chakra (also depicted as Chakra- 
purusha with a staff) respectively ; its front right hand holds a lotus- 
bud, the front left carrying a conch-shell. The figure is very sparsely 
ormamented, a curious string of amulets round the neck replacing 
the usual Adra and vanamadla. The loin cloth devoid of any artistic 
arrangement is treated in a very uncouth mannér. These and some 
other features, wiz. the extremely elongated face, the big protruding 
eyes, the projecting muscles and bones, and the partially emaciated 
belly, seem to indicate that this is an ‘ abhichdrika-sthdnaka’ Vishnu 
image which the Vaikhdnasdgama describes as follows « 
abhichérikarthinakam dewat dvibhujar chaturbhujath vd dhimravarnam sydma- 
vastradharati furkkovaktrom duskiigads tamogundnvitam-dniAvanctrass Brahmi: 

























T. A. Gopinatha Rao has described these types of Vishnu images on 
the basis of this text, but he could not refer to any known specimen? 
R. P. Chanda described it as an inferior specimen of the Gupta 





* Bhatt-Cet. 86-87, Pl. xxxn. Se 
* VRS-Rep. 1928-29, pp. 14-17, and plate. K. C. Sarkar suggested that this — 


type really represented a Bodhisattva in his paper published in VRS.M,., No. 4 


Pp, 10-23 and Pl. This suggestion is hardly acceptable. ; ; | 
first recognised by the prosent writer (JI304. vim. 150-1). ae 
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period.! But the iconographic features as well as its seemingly 
southern style justify us in assigning it to about the 8th century ap. 
An image of Vishnu discovered at Baighiura (Tippera) is dated 
in year 3 of king Mahipala 1 and thus belongs to the latter part of 
the 10th century a», (Pl. ux. 168)2 Another beautiful mage 
with similar iconographic details is in the Indian Museum! 
(Pl. uxvut. 165). The pedestal inscription of the former tells us that 
it is an image of Narayana (Nérdyana-bhattarak-dkhya) ; but the 
arrangement of attributes in its four hands (padma, gadd, chakra, 
gankha) follows the order suited to Trivikrama Vishnu as laid down 


in the Agni Purdna, Padma Purina and the Ripo-mandana. Thus 


it seems there was no strict conformity in naming the twenty-four 
variant types of Vishnu associated with the Vythavidn of the 


Péficharatra system, But that there existed the practice of 


differentiating these types is proved by the discovery in Bengal of 
stone and bronze Vishnu images which show different modes of 
placing these attributes in the hands of the central figure. 

The partially damaged stone Vishnu from Burdwan, now in the 
VSP. Museum, Calcutta, belongs to the sub-order Hrishikesa accord- 
ing to Padma Purtna or a variant of Sridhara according to Agni”. 
The unique seated four-handed bronze figure of Vishnu (Hrishikesa 
or Sridhara), originally hailing from Sigardighi and now ™m the 
VSP. Museum, shows padma, chakra, gada and éarkha in the four 
hands; with the exception of the first, all the other attributes are 
placed on full blown lotuses springing from stalks held hy the deity, 
as is the case with some Buddhist icons to be noted later (Pl. << 
173).4 The standing stone figure of Vishnu (Trivikrama) from 
Surohor (Dinajpur) datable in the 12th century AD. and now in 
the Raishahi Museum, is of unique iconographic interest (Pl. 1 4). 
Like the Ghiyasibad, Sonirang and Sagardighi figures of mult 
handed Tokesvara Vishnu images, noticed Inter in the section of 
Buddhist Mahiyana icons, the figure is made to enviar: 
canopy of seven serpent hoods; the gada und chakra shown m Tie 
back hands are placed on full-blown lotus flowers in the manner m 


: ASP. 1995-86. p, 163, B. P. Chania mised the real significance af this 
-*  BISMS. 86-97, 100, 134 PL aw (d), 
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* ABI. 1984-35, p. 79, Pl xxiv (¢)-_ 

* VSP-Cat. 138-20, Pl. xxv. B.D. 
ment (of the attributes) seems to have been 
Radha ” sh 1s, ae : 2 
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this mode was also known in Vaiiga and Varendra. 
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which the attributes are shown in the composite images just noticed; 

instead of Si and Pushti on either side of the central figure, are 
placed two male figures, as in the same reliefs, but here definitely 

identifiable as Chakra-purusha and Sankha-purusha on account of — 

chakra and éatikha shown on nilotpalas held by the respective figures. i. 
But what is of outstanding importance here is the fact that an 
Amitabha-like figure is placed just above the central snake-hood al 
and a six-handed dancing figure of Siva is carved in the middle of 
the pedestal below The Kalandarpur stone image of Vishnu, refer-— 
red to above (v. s. p. 432) shows these identical traits. The dancing 

Siva below would tempt one to describe the miniature figure on the top — 

‘as Brahma, the whole relicf thus presenting the Brahmanical triad, — 
“< Brohmi-Vishnu-Siva, and the snake-hoods may be explained ns tot 

= of Adiesha, Vishnu’s attendant. But Brahma is rarely represented 

= with two Sensis and one face, and it is better to describe thee 

sculptures as Vishnu images absorbing Mahayana features (cf. the 

; mode of placing the attributes on lotus flowers in case of Mahayana — 

Ez" images of Mafijuéri and Situhanida-Lokeévara). A beautiful stand- 

a ‘ing bronze figure of Trivikrama Vishnu found at Rangpur, and now | 

in the Indian Museum, is of iconographic interest on account of the 
presence of Vasumati, in place of the usual Pushti or Sarasvali on 

its proper left (PL. uxxm. 176). 2 The partially damaged Sarang a al 

(Bankura) life-size Vishnu image made of calcareous tale chlorite = 

schist, now in the Indian Museum, is a remarkable picce, and bears 

a close resemblance to the sculptures found at Khiching, Sayuthal 

(PL. L 3). The iconographic interest attaching to this late mediaeval 

image is that it does not belong to the usual Trivikrama sub-order, 

as its upper right hand holds a chakra (on account of its other tee 

being broken, it cannot. be determined to which particular sub-onder 

it belongs) and that it bears on its back-slab, shown in the form o 

fh shrine, the miniature figures of the ten incarnations. The Purdy 

(Skanda and others) lay down in connection with the 

dhdrana-miahdtmya that a person whose body (vigraha) is dt co 

with Vishnu’s avetdra-chihnas is the lord’s own self (mam-dvatire 

chihndni drityante yorya wvigrahe, martyair-martyo na sep 

minam miamakt tanuh) ; this may have a distant allusion to § 

images as the present one and others found all over India. 

ss The dsana (seated) and éayana (reclining) i images of Veen 

ait. rare in Hengal, the sthdnaka or standing images being the a 
3583 “numerous. The Lakshmanakiti stone Vishnu and the § rare ii 

bronze Hrishikesa noticed above can be said td belong g to the 
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deana variety. The 12th century Aw. image of Vishpu seated in 
lalitdsana on the back of Garuda, found at Deora (Bogra) and now 
in the Rajshahi Museum, shows the abnormal pose of the deity on 
the back of Garuda: Vishnu and his mount, though carved out of the 
same slab of stone, appear as two separate images combined together. 
In such Garudisana images in India the deity is usually shown 
seated astride on his mount.) The Lakshmi-Nariyapa relief at 
Basti (Dacca) is one of the rarest images in Bengal. It is a very 
late specimen showing the god seated in the abnormal pose with 
Lakshmi on his left thigh, and one leg of cach of the couple resting 
on the back hands of Garuda whose front hands ate shown in the 
afijali pose? Another image of Lakshmi-Nariyana, but this time 
seated on a visvapadma pedestal, discovered at Eshnail (Dinajpur) 
and now in the Rajshahi Museum, is interesting. These groups of 
seated Vishnu images bear a strong similarity to the Uma-Mahesvara 
sculptures, numbers of which are found in Eastern India and Bengal." 
A black bnsalt pedestal of an image found by 5. K. Saraswati at 
Itahir (Dinajpur) contains the lower portion of a seated divinity, 
identifiabie as Yogisana Vishnu from its front hands being shown 
in the dhvdna pose and the presence of Garnda below; this is a 
very little known variety of Vishyu image not only in Bengal but 
also in the whole of Northern India.* 

A fine Jarge bracket capital of wood found at Sonirang 
contains a representation of the same variety of | 
106). Another bronze Vishnu, seated in Yogiisana oldting 
conch-shell, lotus, 2 garuda-dhvaja (or » Gada-purushs f) and the 
discus in the four hands, is now in the Boston Museum.* 

Images illustrating some of the ten incarnatory : 
have been discovered in large numbers from different parts of Bengal. 
The figures of the ten avatdras, stereatyped in Bengal and other 
parts of Northern India, are usually ed in a row on stone slabs 
originally decorating some part of Vaishnava shrines, and are also 






* EISMS. 128, Pl. xur sg 
' VRS.-Rep. 1982-33, p. 16, Pm, 4 A 
© JRARBIN we 202%, Bhs. 1, ge kc the tthe cmntary ccna. peheneh 
interesting ag it beara not only, the figure of Garin but also an clephnnl 6% 
fat squat figure; a ndgo und a wdgi (Adiseska ond his consort) suppor’ the ; 
mised Inds the lower act of petals of the mahimbus, resid’ © of 8" 
pair raising the lotus of Buddha in J erhatt Cat, 298, PL. XNRTP. On une of 
at Paharpar we find another representation 


the terracotta plaques of the main ft saartd-5)). Dikahit's remarks sbaut the 


of the seated Vishnu [Paharpur. 59, 
i  ceareovcay, Porto of tndan Art, PL 320) 


with this form on the back slab. 
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' 
often represented on the reverse sides of the square stone or metal 
slabs (Vishnu-patias) which are frequently found in different parts — 
of Bengal. Variha, Narasithha and Vimana are the only three 
among them who are very frequently represented as separate figures, 
The reliefs depicting two other avatdras viz, Matsya and Parasurima, 
hailing respectively from Vajrayogini and Ranihati (Dacca) are, 
therefore, of great iconographic interest. Matsya (Pl. 1. 7) appears 
as a four-armed hybrid figure, its upper half being human and lower 
half like a fish. In the front right hand of Paraéurama (Pl. 1. 9) 
is placed a battle-axe while the three other hands carry the other 
attributes of Vishnu. The reliefs belong to the late mediaeval 

The best specimens of the Varahn incarnation are preserved in 
the VSP. and Rajshahi Muscums. The Jhillj and Chandpara 
(Murshidabad) specimens in the former and the Silimpur one in 
the latter are among the best discovered so far. In these early 
and late mediaeval icons the hend alone is that of a boar, while — 
‘the other portion of the body is human. The Central Indian artists: : 
of the Gupta period, on the other hand, used to depict the god not 
only im this hybrid form, but also in a purely theriomorphic manner. — 
‘The boar-head in the former mode is sometimes shown like a coneh- 
shell placed sideways on the neck of the deity, The Silimpur 
(Bogra) ‘Variha datable in the 10th century awn. (Pl. uxvir, 162), — 
shows this peculiar form of the head ; and the earth goddess is placed 
on the left shoulder of the god, an unusual mode, The Rajshahi 
Museum Varahn (No. 799) shows just below the leg of the figure — 
the demon Hiranyaksha being chased by the deity in his therio- 
morphic form. ee 

The Narasimha images, though not ns numerous as the Varaha 

ones, are depicted in the manner usually adopted in other parts of 
India. The Paikor (Birbhum) figure shows the hend of the demon 
placed on the left thigh of Narasituha, while the rest of its body 
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seems to hang on to the nails of the deity. Many other such figures — 
follow this mode of representation « but there are some reliefs found 
in Vikrampur (Dacca) which show the main figure as six-handed, 
its front pair of hands thrust into the entrails of the demon, the — 
middle pair taking hold of ‘its head and legs and the back pair 
shown in two poses (abhaya and tarjani)? (Pl, vm, 11). In the 
Paikor image and in a four-handed figure found at Rampal we! ind 
the artists illustrating various scenes of the mythology connected’ 
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The same mode of carving additional scenes on the stela is 
followed in the illustration of the Dwarf incarnation of Vishnu. The 
central figure is shown with one foot raised heavenwnrds, above 
which is seated Brahma; just to the proper left of its right leg 
planted firmly on the lotus pedestal is carved the scene of the grant 
by the demon king Bali to the Dwarf God, and on the pedestal below 
are placed the worshipping couple. The Jora-deul specimen in the 
Dacea Museum follows these particulars (Pl. m. 8). Separate 
sculptures showing a normal but dwarfish figure of Vishpu are ex- 
tremely rare, and so the Purapiri specimen of the four-armed 
Viimana accompanied on either side by Sri and Pushti is of great 
jeonographie mterest (PL om. 10). 

Of Halodhara or Balariima, the eighth evatdra of Vishnu, only 
a few images are known so far. One was discovered at Baghra 
(Dacca) and is now in a private house.at Dacca. This well-executed 
image is almost a replies of an ordinary image of Vishnu ; only the 
lower right hand carries a plough (the distinguishing attribute of 
Balarama) in place of the lotus. There is an umbrella in place of 
the usual canopy of snake-hoods over the head of the image 
(Pl. 1. 13). Two other images, one at Paharpur (PL wv. 143)® 
and another at Rajshahi Museum,‘ are similar, but they differ im 
essential respects from the one just described. Each of them has a 
canopy of snake's hoods, and holds a bow!, a club, and a plough m 
three hands, the fourth resting on thigh. The ornament of the 
right ear differs from that of the left im all cases, as prescribed in 
the canonical texts. eae 

Having noticed a good many specimens of Vishnu mmages, We 
may segs else to certain Bengal seulptures of Vishnuite association 
which. are jconographically interesting. The Rajshahi Museum 
figure of a twenty-handed deity standing in samapdda-sthanaka sr 
accompanied by two seated pot-hellied figures, a ait either side, 
with their right hands raised and left hands in tarjant pose held dose 
to their breasts, ia of great iconographic importance (Pi. mm. 12). 
Some of the objects distinguishable in the right and left hands oe 
gadé, aikuéa, khadga, mudgara, silo, sara, lotus mark, ete. (r) ane 
chakra, khetaka, dhanu, tarjani, pada and éankha (1). The cobs 
deity is decorated with vanamald and other usual Seine = 3. 
Vidyavinod refers to four-faced and twenty-handed images © ght 
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differences in the placing of attributes, is described as Visvaripa in 
Ritpa-mandana (vumsatyd hastakair-yukto visvarii pas-chaturmukhah), | 
Viévaripa is a variety of Vishnu image, and the sculpture in question, — 


though one-faced, may depict a local variety of the same. rg 
A very interesting figure of Kamadeva recognisable as such 
from the disproportionately long and heavy sugarcane bow ¢ id 
arrow in his hands and his flower garland is shown standing in a 
tribhatiga pose on a double-petalled lotus and the artist has cleverly 
depicted the coquettish smile on his lips. Two female figures, per 
haps his consorts Rati and Trisha, stand in graceful pose, one on _ 
either side and the partially poimted stela is tastefully carved. The — 
piece of sculpture (Pl. v. 14), which was found in North Bengal, — 
closely resembles the Deopara one now in the Rajshahi Museum (PL 
v. 16). The latter relief shows the richly decorated central figure 
in a similar position, holding the long sugarcane bow and the tip of — 
of a three-pronged gara-like object with his left and right hands, and — 
| accompanied by a female figure carrying a water-pot, and a male 
“Vi with a quiver full of arrows on its proper right and left respectively. 
per Just below the paticharatha pedestal is a rat (?) couchant. Stella — 
ae Kramrisch deseribes the latter sculpture as a Sivaite deity; but the 
alert two sculptures, when studied side by side, leave little doubt that both 
me Tepresent the same god, though the couchant animal in the case of 
the latter can not be satisfactorily explained, The Rajshahi Museum 
specimen is to be dated in the end of the 19th century A.D, 
_ A crudely executed sculpture in the collection of the Indian — 
Museum, originally found in North Bengal, shows a composite deily — 
viz. Grahma-Vishpu (PI. 1, 2), and is unique from the iconographic 
point of view. Of the four faces of Brahma only three are shown, 
his attributes sruk, sruva, akshamdla and komendalu being present — 
in the four hands. Vishnu’s attendant goddesses &:7 and Pushti, 05 
also the dyudha-purushas—Sankha and Chakra—clumsily executed 
with their respective emblems on the head, stand on two sides of the 2 
central figure, who is also decorated by the vanamdld. On the 
pedestal are depicted the respective mounts of the gods—goose in aS 
the centre and the Garuda in the right? This composite sculpture 
1s reminiscent of the Dattatreya or Hari-Hara Pitamoha reliefs of 
both Northern and Southern India, materially differing from them, 
however, by the omission of some features of Hara in it. —— 
=| _. Brahma alone is generally depicted in Bengal as a three-headed 
cs (the fourth head is not shown as the sculptures are seldom fully im i. 
_ the round), pot-bellied and four-handed deity with his usual attri- 
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butes, seated in the lalitdsana pose with his vahana carved on the 
pedestal; the Ghitnagar (Dinajpur) sculpture, in the Rajshahi 
Museum collection is a representative specimen of the usual type 
(PL v. 15). 

The account of Vishnuite icons will be incomplete, if the 
characteristic mode of depicting Garuda, the mount of Vishnu, is 
left unnoticed. We have already referred to composite icons where 
Vishnu is represented as riding on his bird-vehicle. There are also 
a few independent figures of Garuda serving as capitals of columns 
which were usually erected in front of Vaishnava shrines. 
He is depicted with the face and limbs of a man, stylised locks of 
hair rising from his head, and with the beak, wings and claws of a 
bird; shown as a capital piece, he is sometimes janiform and is 
usually endowed with two hands in the anjali pose. The fine speci- 
men in the collection of the Rajshahi Museum, belonging to the 10th 
century A.b., is typically representative of this type: it has three 
eyes and snake ornaments (PI, uxv. 157). 

Of the goddesses associated with Vishnu-Krishna cult, Lakshmi 
and Sarasvati (Sri and Pushti) are the most important ones. They 
are very often depicted as chief attendants of Vasudeva-Vishou in 
the sthdnaka images of the god noticed above. But separate 
images of both are known in Bengal, as also in other parts of India, 
and the epigraphic reference to a temple of Sorasvati shows that 
the latter, and probably both, were worshipped as independent cult 
images! Lakshmi, when depicted alone, is generally shown as 
Gaja-Lakshmi, ic. the goddess in the act of being bathed by ty 
elephants—a motif known to Indian artists from the pre-Christian 
period. An eleventh century bronze figure discovered in Bogra 
and now in the Rajshahi Museum (PI. uxxr. 174) is a very good 
representative specimen of the four-handed variety of this icon. 
The goddess stands in graceful tribhanga pose holding in three of her 
hands, matulurga, anduda, and jhanpi (a peculiar kind of basket 
generally placed in the hands of the clay images of Lakshmi, 
annually worshipped during autumn in Bengal), while the fourth 1s 
broken. She is attended on either side hy two chowry-bearing 
female attendants standing in the same pose- A beautiful rus 
aureole decorates the head of the goddess who is bemg bathed by 
two elephants with upturned pitch - g of the whole 


piece is very artistic. The Rajshahi Muse 
Lakshmi 





th it the aureole and 
Pala Ina, No, @, 2, 98, telers to 'Kédamburi-devakuliba’ 


® WRS-Rec. 199687, Moseam Notes by N. G- Majumdar, p. 4, fig. 8. 
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“parate images of Sarasvati found in Bengal are usually four- x 
armed, playing on a harp with the natural hands, while the back right 
and left hands carry akehamdld and pustaka (book) respectively, 
Curiously enough, the wihana of the goddess carved on the pedestal — 
is in some cases a swan, her usual mount in other parts of India, but — 
in others, a frisking ram. The explanation of the second vehicle is 
perhaps afforded by a mythological story in the Satapatha Brahmana _ 

(xu. 7. 1. 3 and 14; x11, 7. 2. 3, and 7) closely associating rams and 
ewes with Sarasvati! The Chhitingrim (Bogra) image of Sarasvati — 
in the collection of Rajshahi Museum is the finest specimen so far 

known (Pl. pxxm. 175). + 


. I. SAvA IMAGES 
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Tt has been rightly observed by Mr. R. D. Banerji that — 
“representations of the standing four-armed Vishyu and the phallic 

. emblem of Siva were more popular than any other image, whether — 
a” of the orthodox or of the heterodox pantheons” in the dominions of 
oi the Palas? It iso well known fact that in all the Saiva shrinés, 
Pace ancient or modern, throughout the length and breadth of India, the 
central object of worship enshrined in the main sanctum is invariab- — 

ly the phallic emblem of Siva. It is no wonder then that these phalli 3 

will be discovered in such large numbers in Bengal. But unlike the — 

extant early specimens such as the pre-historic liiga-form ot 
Mohenjo-daro, the Gudimallam liviga of the pre-Christian period, or . 

many others of the Kushin and early Gupta period, the F engal : Vv 

specimens do not depict any realistic features, Almost all of them 

bear the usual conventional shape of the Inter period where itis 

difficult to ascertain the real nature of the object, though the — 

brah masitra marks on some of them are dimly reminiscent of early 

realism. Among the Pahirpur terracottas are to be found two 

certain representations of Siva-ltigas, the first an ordinary one, and | 

the second, a mukhaliiga piece (chaturmukha type, of which three 
faces only are discernible on account of its being a relieyo representa- 
tion) ; it is noteworthy that both these specimens show signs of ¢ 
brahmasitras, though these have been misunderstood as shallow 
incision in imitation of a vertical section of a liga.” Tt is curious | 


Lg LO Biatt-Cat. 188-190, PL tant where reference in made to rami 
“ — * BISMS, 101. . > 


—* Paharpuer, 59, Pl, xxxrx(f-1), and wie). What Dikhit describes as & 
ene rte) may also stand for another. liige with lotus decoration st itt 


Wop; is surface seems to bear the brahmagitm marks, = 
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that no Siva-litiga has been discovered among the stone sculptures 
in the main mound of Paharpur, though several anthropomorphic 
figures of Siva have been found, Of the stone muhaliigas discovered 
in Bengal, the ekamulcha variety is the commonest one. The 
Rajshahi Museum specimen discovered at Midiriganj is a good and 
representative example of this variety (Pl. vt 18). The stone fiiga 
discovered at Unakeoti (Tripura State) is of great iconographic 
interest as it bears four well-carved human busts shown up to the 
waist on the four sides of its pujd-bhdga.’ Reference may be made 
in this connection to the sand-stone liga with four seated Saktis 
on its four sides (c. 9th century a.v.), several examples of which have 
been discovered from North Bengal (PI. vi. 17)? A bronze 
chaturmukha liga of a fairly early period (c. 10th or 11th century 
AD.) recently acquired from Murshidabad district for the Asutosh 
Museum, Caleutta (Pl. urx. 145) is extremely interesting from 
iconographic point of view. The ergkya and ndla bear wavy inci- 
sions indicating the water usually poured on the top of the Grga 
passing along the surface of the four busts on the aga, One of these 
bears a characteristically severe face, depicting the Viriipdksha or the 
extremely terrific aspect of Siva. 

Among the various anthropomorphic figures of Siva, both single 
and composite, found in Bengal, mention may be made of such 
varieties as Chandragekhara, Nrityamérti, Sadisiva, Almgana 
Chandrasckhara or Umi-Mahesvara, Ardhandrisvara, Kalyana- 
sundara or Siva-vivaha and Aghora-Rudra, all of which except the 
last one belong to his Saumya or placid aspect. There are several 
representations of Siva-Chandrasekhara among the reliefs 
of the main mound of Paharpur, Three of them, all two-handed, 
are reproduced in K. N. Dikshit's monograph on Paharpur, 
Pl. xxx (a), (b) and (d). The third eye, the arddhva-tliniga 
feature and jafd-mukuta are all to them, and though the 
attributes held by them differ, they comprise those usually found mm 
Siva images, viz. trifala, rosary and vase. In one case pean 
Nandi (Bull) is present? These Pahirpur specimens were pre 
‘anes af ts later elaborate ones of the early and Inte mediaeval 








" £ISMS. 111, Pl. 12(b) and (ad). 

* JASB, N. 5. xxvm. 159 

* Paharpur. 89, 40, 50. Dikshit’s identification of some other figures 
as Nos, 60, 62 and 8. (P¥. xxx) a Siva & probally wont. © FA oa 
given good reasona for identifying the two os Chandra o 4 vishya Manu 
ethane gy Sem None of these bears the tinddkvatiige and 
the third eye, the peculiar signa of Siva. 
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period. Reference may, however, be made to a comparatively early 
bronze Siva (c¢. Tth century a.p.) that was collected by K. D. Dutt 
near Jayanagar (24-Parganas)' (Pl. vu. 20). . 

The two-handed image of the Idina aspect of Siva standing nm 
the samapada-sthdnaka pose, found at Chowrikasbi (Rajshahi) and 
now in the Indinn Museum, is iconographically interesting as it is — 
decorated with a long hanging garland reminding us of the venamdli 
of Vishnu* (Pi. vn. 22). The other more elaborate figure from 
Ganespur (Rajshahi), and now in the Rajshahi Museum (Pl. vit 
21), though bearing the characteristic mark noted above, differs 
from the Chowrakasha specimen in some material respects. It is a 
four-handed specimen with its front hands broken, its back right and 
left hands carrying a lotus flower with long petals and a éila or 
khatedriga with its upper part broken, It stands in tribhaniga pose 
on a wvitvapadma placed on the central section of a saptaratha 
pedestal, attended by a couple of male and female figures on either — 
the female ones carry chowries; the male figure on the proper right 
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is fierce-looking). On the left corner of the pedestal are shown five _ 
figures in a row with their hands in ajijali pose, perhaps the donors _ 
of the image. The whole relief is tastefully carved and is one of the : 
fincst specimens of such icons of the late mediaeval period. Along 
with these sculptures may be noticed the four-armed standing Siva, 
still being worshipped as Viripaksha at Kasipur near Barisal which e 


has been identified as Nilakantha by N. K. Bhattasali on the basis 
of the Saraddtilaka-tantra. The image, though without the five 
heads enjoined by the text, closely follows it with regard to its — ; 
attributes which are rosary, trifila, khatudiga and kapdla. The al 
additional features noticeable in the sculpture are: the umbrella in 2 
place of kirtimukha, Ganesa and Kartikeyan on the top right and Jeft 
sections of the prabhévali, the lotus-carrying figures of Ganga and 

Parvati, recognisable as such from their respective wdhanas (a 
dolphin and a lion) on the proper right and left of the central figure, % 









below whom is shown his mount Nandi2 
Bengal seems to have evolved a peculiar ten- or twelve-handed 


+ >= 
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type of Siva Nataraja dancing on the back of his mount. Though | 
tt will be hazardous to say that this type is only to be met with in 


* JIBOA. 1x. 147-48. * ASI. 1990-34. p, ea2. Pi. cxxanl . — 
* Bhatt.-Cat, 116-17, Pl. xuvt. The unique ee oe 


- Tike figure at the top centre of the stela, recently acquired for the Asutosh Museum — 
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Bengal and nowhere else, it can still be confidently remarked that 
it is the principal Nrityamirti of Siva in this region. Such images 
endowed with ten hands closely follow the description of the dancing 
Siva given in the Matsya Purdna'’ which lays down that khadga, 
éakti, danda and trifila should be placed in the right hands, while 
khetake, kapala, niga and khatvdiga in the left hands of the god 
shown on the back of his bull (vaimdkha-sthénaka), one of the two 
remaining hands being in the werada pose and the other holding a 
rosary. The typical South Indian bronze Nataraja figures are shown 


dancing on the back of the aprméra-purusha, and all such images 


are usually four-handed. In Bengal, especially im its south-eastern 
districts, on the other hand, images of the former description ar 
common. Bhattasali refers to the name * Narteévara’ given to one 
such type in the pedestal inscription, and notes that “in the suburbs 
of ancient Rampal several images of Natarija Siva have been dis- 
covered, and a village in the vicinity is still called Nateévara.” He 
divides such sculptures found in the Dacca and Tippera districts 
into two classes—one ten-armed and the other twelvée-armed, the 
former following the Matsya Purdna description noted above. 
pairs of hands of the second class of images are character! 
depicted in the reliefs; the first pair, which of the - 
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hands of the deity, holds a wind across the breast ; the second pair 
holds a serpent as canopy, while the third pair & shown smarking 


time (karatila—not folded in the afijali pose as suggested by 
Bhattasali) over the jaa crest of the god. In this second yariety 


the god is really shown as an adept both in music and dancing, and 


the South Indian Vinddhané Dakahindmarti of Siva should be noted 
in this connection, Bhattasali refers to several images of pit 
classes in his work, some among which are f Lema 23), 
Sankarhindha (Dacea) image in the Dacca Museum un aoa the 
one of the best pieces in its collection, not only closely fgllows ; 
Matsya Purina description noted above, but also foneaewe = 
number of miniature figures, thus a Rae a 
whole scene. The nagas, ndgimis and ganas & 1 | 
pedestal, some dancing in an ecstatic pose, and on the right rare 
of the main figure are carved the two principal oe se with 
and Gauri on their respective mounts. All the princ ons The bull 
some other figures are shown round sa eS ahs etead ‘ 
wistfully looking upwards at its lord, with two oft ai hale 
the action of dance, has added a tense panama ta rhythmic 
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grace, has been very skilfully portrayed in the piece by the anonym- 
ous artist who flourished in the Pala times.’ 

Sadisiva images have been discovered form different parts of 
Bengal, and each of the principal museums possesses a few specimens. 
Sadasiva appears also on the seals of the copper-plate grants of the 
Sena kings who seem to have worshipped him as their family deity, 
According to the Rudro-yimala, he is one of the six Sivas wiz. 
Brahmi, Vishnu, Rudra, Ivara, Sadadiva and Paridiva. Deserip- 
tions of this variety of Siva image are to be found in the Mahénirvana- 
tantra (xiv. 32-5), the Uttara-khdmuakdgama (Ch. 43) and the Garuda 
Purana. The last two texts, which are followed in Bengal more 
closely than the first one, lay down that the five-faced and ten- 
handed god should be seated in the vaddha-padmasana pose showing 


in his right hands, abhaya- and varada-mudris, sakti, trifle, and — 


khatudiga, and in his left ones, sarpa, atahaméld, dameru, nilotpala, 
and vijapura; and he should be accompanied by Manonmani. The 
sculpture in the collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta (Pt. 
LXXy. 178), bearing an inscription of the time of Gopala mt (v. supra 
p. 167), is a fine representative one of this type and closely follows 
the above description, especially with regard to the arrangement of 
the attributes in its ten hands. There is no Manonmani by its side, 


but on the central section of the pavicharatha pedestal are gracefully’ 


carved two male attendants of Siva, carrying éilay in their left 


hands, the left one being that of n pot-bellied corpulent figure. On — 


the extreme right corner is shown Nandi looking wpwards, and on 
the corresponding corner on the other side is the donor couple. 
The seulpture is a finely carved specimen of early 12th century A.D. 


This close agreement of the plastic representations with South 


Indian texts, as well as their main association with the Senas who 
hailed from Karnata country in South India, has Jed some scholars 


to s that the Senas brought the cult of Sadadiva from the 


south where it was much in vogue But there is no doubt thut 
the Se belongs to Agamantn Saivism and was of North Indian 
ori. 


The next type of composite Siva icons which are common in 


Bengal and other parts of Eastern India is the Alnigana or Umii- 
Maheévara-mirti. The extreme frequency of such images in this 
province as well as in Eastern India in general can he explained if we 


: BhattCot. 112-19, Pl, xun. + JAS. N.S. ine . 
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remember that these are the regions where Tantric cult originated and 
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developed to a great extent. One of the three-fold vows under- 
taken by Tantric worshippers of Tripu nsundari is to concentrate 
the mind on the Devi as sitting on the lap of Siva in the mahdpadma- 
vana (Saundarya-lahari, v. 40 ff.), and it is no wonder that imitintes 
into the Sakti cult will have requisitioned these images as aids to 
concentration of mind (dhydna-yogasya satnsiddhai), A North 
Bengal sculpture of the late mediaeval period (¢. 12th century AD.) 
in the Indian Musenm, Calcutta (PI. x. 25), is one of the typical 
specimens belonging to this group. The goddess, with a mirror in 
her left hand and her right hand placed on the right shoulder of her 
consort, is sented in the eulhdsana pose on the left thigh of Siva. 
The Intter closely embraces the Devi with front left hand, his 
front right one holding a nilotpala is placed in jrdna-mudrd against 
his breast, while his back right and left hands carry respectively o 
rosary and a trident. The deities are sented on a mahdpadma on 
n navaratha pedestal along which the right leg of Siva hangs down, 
and their respective mounts, with a dancing female between them, 
and the donor, are carved between the top and bottom Inyers of 
the pedestal. Such reliefs, with slight variations in sitting postures 
of the central figures, in the number of accessory figures on the stela, 
er in the nature of the attributes im the hands of Siva, are to be 
found in the collection of the different museums of Bengal. 


In the above types of Siva images, the bodies of Siva and 
Sakti are shown separate, though in a very close embrace. But 
there is another variety where both are merged imto one body, ‘the 
right half being male and the left female. This is the Arddha- 
nariévara form of Siva which is comparatively rare in Bengal. The 
Puripara image now in the Rajshahi Museum (PI. rx, 24) is tally 
in the round. It has two arms, and the Sivaite characteristic of 
the airddhwa-liiga. The left half of the image bears all the features 
peculiar to Uma, and the right half, the traits of her coftsort. It 
is a fine piece of sculpture and can be included among the best 
specimens of the late Pala seulptures of Bengal. There are 9 few 
stories explaining this variety of Saiva icon, but there is no doubt 
that all these are afterthoughts explaining, by way of mythology, 
one of the interesting old Indian concepts regarding the primeval 
cause at the root of the whole creation.’ - Nae 

The Vaivahika or Kalyana-sundara types composite Salva 
icons were long regarded ns specially South Indian in character, for 
very few such images were discovered from fay part of Northern 
India. But during the last decade Bengal iconography has been 










1 Kalikd Purina, Ch. 45. Rao-Icon. tft). 321-22. 
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enriched by the discovery of a few specimens of this type in Bogra — 
(Pl. x. 27) and Dacca districts.’ They compare unfavourably 
with the well-known specimen at Elephanta near Bombay ; but they 
are interesting inasmuch as they portray some of the local marriage 
customs such as pacing of the seven steps, the carrying of kerfm in 
the hand of the bridegroom, efe. In such respects they form ao 
class by themselves and differ materially from the South Indian 
examples. There is no doubt that whatever particular text might 
have supplied the northern artists with the theme, they certainly did 
not follow such manuals as Amsumad-bheddgama or the Parva-kdrand- 
gama adopted by the southern ones. The Vafigiya Sahitya Parishat 
(Caleutta) seulpture is the most elaborate of all the known Bengal 
Specimens, Here Siva stands erect facing front with Parvati before him, 
and is surrounded by a number of spirits and deities. The Navagrahas 
are shown in two groups, on each side of Siva's head, and there are 
severn! other deities, sages, and spirits carved on cither side of the 

So long we have been discussing the placid forms of Sivaite 
icons, But as Siva was originally Rudra, the terrific god, so his — 
ugra (terrible) aspects are also illustrated by icons. Many images 
of this variety are found throughout India, and specially in South 


Indio, illustrating particular stories about Siva. Such icons have — 


seldom been discovered so far in Bengal. But there are a few 
sculptures revealing the terrific aspect of Siva though they do not 


seem to illustrate any particular mythology. These have been 
identified as Aghora-Rodra and Vatuka-Bhairava. A miniature 
burnt clay image of Vatuka-Bhairava in the Dacca Museum collec- 


tion partially resembles the four-armed Bhairava image in the Indian 


Museum. The latter specimen is shown without garments, wears: 5 


wooden sandals, and is accompanied by a dog. All these features — 


are absent in the former which depicts the god with a flabby belly, 


and a long skull-garland. Flames issue out of its head, ‘the eyes — 
are round and rolling, and the lips are parted in a horrible smile.’ 
Of the four hands, the front right is broken, the back right holds 


sword, the back left a Khatediga or fila, and the front left a 


kapéla.? The four-armed image of Bhairava discovered in the 


Dinajpur district (now in P, C. Nahar collection) stands in the ; 


pratydlidha posture on a severed human head.* 
The other wgra type of Siva, though describe 





as ‘ Virdipiksha,” is correctly denominated by N. K. Bhattasali on z 


, Bhatt-Cot, 188-84, Pl. ram (a). | | Bhatt.Cat, 1800 — 
EISMS. 110, Pi. uric). ne sy . Fy ‘Ibid. 110, 
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the basis of the Prapafichasira-tantra (27.8) as Aghora aspect 
of Siva (Pl. x1. 20). The god is standing in the alidha posture with 
his legs planted on nude human and demoniacal figures, on a 
pedestal composed of nine skulls each, arranged pyramidally m groups 
of three. To the right and left of this pedestal a jackal and a vulture 
are shown feasting on carrion. The bull, carved between the legs 
of the deity, is looking up towards him. The eight hands of the 
god hold damaru, #ila (piercing the breast of one of the prostrate 
figures), gara (being drawn from the quiver at his back), Ahadga, 
khetaka, dhanu, kapala and ghantd. Two attendants holding kartyi 
and kapdla in their hands are shown, one on either side of the deity, 
the fierce look of whose face has been heightened by the teeth 
protruding from the lips parted in « weird smile. Though the whole 
image seems to have ‘a cumous unfinished look about it,’ still it is 
an admirable piece of sculpture belonging to c. Lith century «ot 
Another specimen of the same type of image, and of approximately 
the same date, was acquired for the Rajshahi Museum from Ghat- 
nagar (Dinajpur). The central figure im it resembles the Dacea 
Museum specimen, just described, in most of its detnils, though it 
is interesting to note that the torso of this piece ns to be 
adorned with a chhannavira, The difference lies in tl PAtMent 
of the pedestal on which is carved some of the wpacha 

of the pyramid of skull, and the bull is shown goring tie ee 
figure underneath the left leg of the deity. 1momgh the images of 
Aghora are comparatively rare, literary evidence proves that this 
terrific form of Rudra-Siva claimed a ps eupeeecte Log at iol 
throughout India from ancient times: - a 
Aghora is one of the five-fold aspects of Siva, collectively known'as 
the Paficha-Brahmis (Vamadeva, Tatpurusha, Sadyojsts, Agior 
and Téina), and a particular sect of Saivism, which had this eee 
of Sivan ag its exclusive object of worship, came to be: known: #8 
Aghora-panthi2 








mythological associations with Siva. The former Sa® © 
special class of worshippers of his own in India known bythe names 
of the Ganapatyas, but there is very little evidence © 8" 
ever prevailed in Bengal. The extreme frequency of | e oa 
images here, however, can be explained by the fuss at medag 
regarded as the remover of all obstacles and bestower 0 success, h 


1 Bhott-Cat, 118-20, Pl. xuwi(a). 9 
* VRS. M. No, &, pp. 30-34, Fig. 9 
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had an assured position not only among the various Brohmanical 
sectaries, but also, to a lesser extent, even among the followers of 
some heterodox creeds. There are various types of Ganapati images 
such as seated, standing and dancing. In seated and standing types 
the god is usually shown as four-handed, but in the dancing ones 
he is usually endowed with more hands. All these varieties are 
quite common in Bengal and several representations of this deity 
in stone, metal and terracotta were found at Pabhirpur. One of the 
two seated stone images of Ganesa is of great iconographic interest. 
Tt is a four-armed grey sandstone image, and a rosary, a small 


radish with plenty of leaves, tristla, and the end of o snake coiled 


round its body like a sacred thread are placed in its four hands. 
On the pedestal is a crude linear representation of a motwse, his 


cree mount, and the third eye of the deity is suggested by the 
| ed mark on the middle of his forehead. The terracotta — 





Sears of the four-armed standing or dancing Ganesa, with his rat on 


the foreground looking up at its master, is a naive and popular 


representation of the deity (Pl. xm. 31)... It will be instructive to 
compare with these early specimens the 11th century stone Ganapati 
in the dancing pose found at Bangarh (Dinajpur ; wrongly described 
by BR. D. Banerji as hailing from Bihar) and now in the Indian 
Museum Another specimen of about the same date hailing from 
North Bengal, and now in the Indian Museum® (Pl. xn. 30), shows 
the god dancing on the back of the rat, accompanied by two figures, 
one on each side, who are dancing as well as playing on musical 
instruments. Of the six hands of the god, the right ones hold the 
tusk, axe and rosary, while the left ones bear assurance pose (palm 
defaced), blue lotus and a pot of sweetmeat into which the trunk of 
the! eid ix placed: Just in the top centre of the pointed stela hangs 
a bunch of mangoes with leaves attached to the stalk. This fine 
sculpture does considerable credit to the artist who so succestuny ae 
treated this grotesque theme with such balance and sense of propor- ~ 
tion. The fruits to be found on so many Ganeéa images of Bengal 
are most probably symbolical of the fruit or suceess In ony 
enterprise which is the result of the proper propitiation of the god 
named ‘the bestower of success’ (siddhi-ddtd). 

Tt has already been noted that there is littl evidence with 





regard to the prevalence of the Ganapatya sect in Bengal. ‘But — 


there is one unique five-faced and ten-handed image of | 


* Pakerpur. 42-48, Pl. xxxu(d) and p, 60, Pl, xurv(d). 
* EISMS. Pl. ux(b); ASI, 1994-35, p. 79. 
. ASI. 1954-35, p. 79, Pl. xxiv(a). 
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seated on a roaring lion, dug up from among the ruins of Rampal, 
and now being worshipped at a Vaishnava monastery at Munshiganj, 
which was perhaps the icon of such a sectary. N. K. Bhattasali 
thinks that it entirely follows the dhyina of Heramba Ganapati as 
given in Sdraddtilaka-tantra (vii, p. 88); but though this text 
refers to the faces of this type, it does not specify the mumber as 
five, whereas some South Indian texts noticed by T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao definitely do so. It is very likely that this image owed its 
origin to the religious need of a southerner, and this suggestion is 
corroborated by the presence of the six miniature figures of this god 
on the top section of the prabhdvali., Bhattasali has not noticed the 
significance of the number six; it has an evident allusion to the six 
sub-divisions of the Ganapatya sect, namely the worshippers of the 
six forms of the deity such as Mahi, Haridri, Uchchhishta, Navanita, 
Single stone images of Kartikeya ore very rare in Bengal. The 
elaborate stone sculpture depicting this god, found in North Bengal 
and now in the Indian Museum (Pl. xm $2), is, therefore, of great 
interest. The god sits in the mahdndja-lila or rukhdsana pose (an 
unusual one; ef. the abnormal pose in some Garudisana Vishnu 
figures) on the back of his vwihana peacock—the Sikhi Paravani— 
standing with its outspread wings and plumes on a double-petalled 
lotus on a saptaratha pedestal. Two female figures with chowries 
(possibly his two consorts Devaseni and Valli) stand in graceful 
pose, on his two sides, The back right hand holds his are ied 
emblem, the sakti (spear), and the front mght one, a wjapur tal 
the pedestal and the stela are tastefully decorated with spleens 
carvings usual in sculptures of this period., ‘The graceful attitude 
and feeling of calm repose, as well as the dreamy ape, mark tO 
as a remarkable specimen among the products of the Bengal aoe 
of art’: it is assignable on grounds of style to the 12th century A.p- 








energic principle, 


The wide prevalence of the worship of Sakti, the encrgn ele 
in Bengal and Eastern India in general was responsi’: tot 
evolution of so many varieties of the Devi images, Mythoigi’l. 
these are principally connected with Siva, but there are ae a > 
have Vishnuite associations or show some Vaishnava sae ree 
is little doubt, however, that in spite of these mythologies’ bot 
‘tions, many of these images were the actual cult emblems o° 


} : i. o, PL xxrid). 
* Bhatt-Cat, 146-47, PL tv(b). ? AST. 1084-35, p 79 ( 


the right, and a female holding a lotus bud on the left, ‘There 
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One of the most interesting enrly finds of this character is the 
inscribed Deulbadi (Tippera) bronze or octo-alloy image of Sarvigi 
(v. swpra p. 86) of the 7th century ap. (Pl. ux, 147). It is an eight | 
armed deity, standing in samapdda-sthdnaka pose on the back of a 
lion eouchant on a double lotus and a triratha pedestal, accompanied 
by two chowry-bearing female figures; the hands carry conch-shell, 
arrow, sword, discus, shield, trident, bell and bow. The image, 
though described as Sarviini in the inscription (Sarvapi is the 
feminine form of Sarva, one of the eight names given to Rudra 
in the Atharva Veda), closely follows the description of the goddess 
with such names as Bhadra-Durgi, Bhadra-Kali, Ambika, Kshemat- 
kari and Vedagarbha, given in the Sdraddtila‘a-tantra, a work 
compiled much later than the period of the image.’ A four-handed 
stone image of the goddess, found at Mangalbairi (Dinajpur) (PL 
Exit. 151), stands erect on a pedestal on which is carved the figure of 
a hon with one of its paws raised. Her front hands are broken, but 
the back right and left hands carry a tr#ila and an avriula 
respectively. The simplicity of the whole composition and the 
elegance of its carving mark it out as one of the fine specimens of 
the early Pala art* The four-armed stone image in the Indian 
Museum (I. M. No. as. 10), hailing from North Bengal and 
datable in the 12th century «.v., is iconographically interesting, not 
only on account of the attributes (lotus and mirror) held in ite 
hands, but also on account of the attendant divinities, Ganeda on 
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appears to be the figure of an iguana’ (godhikd) locking upwards — 
on the proper left corner of the pedestal. Another recent acquisition 
by the same museum is the unique two-handed image of Durgi 
(PL x, 28) standing on a vi¢vapadma on a paficharatha pedestal, — 
hailing from Dakshin-Muhammadpur (Tippera). Figures of Gana- 
pati, Brahma, Siva, Vishnu, and Kartikeya are carved in a row on 
the top of the pointed stela. The right hand of the goddess is in 
varada pose and her left hand holds a full blossomed blue lotus by — 
a long stalk. This rare image is a good example of the Bengal — 
school of sculpture of the early 12th or late 11th century a.D.* 


The commonest variety of the standing four-armed Devi images : 
in Bengal, however, is that which has been described as Chandi by — - 
some writers, and as Gaurl-Pirvati by others. This varicty 3 
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characterised by the erect pose of the central figure, the presence re 
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* BhattCat, 203-5, Pl. uxx. * EISMS. 115, PL tila). : 
: BD. Banesji, [R/SMS. 115 and Pl, uvin(b),] is inclined to take it asa 0 _ 


» PP. 120-21, Pl, xxxv(g). 
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of an iguana on the pedestal, and such attributes as Ivigam with 
rosary on the upper right, a ¢ridandi or a trident on the upper left, 
boon or pomegranate on the lower right, and vase on the lower left 
hands. The attendants differ in individual specimens, some of which 
are shown without any of them at all, and in a few of them we 
find miniature figures of lions and spotted deer just below the 
attendants. Such images have not only been discovered from 
various parts of Bengal, but also from the distant region of Java. 
showing the widely diffused cult of this goddess which probably 
migrated there from Bengal. The large stone figure of the Devi 
from Mandoil (Rajshahi) is a good specimen (Pl. uxxvi, 181). 
Kartikeya, with two lions beneath him, and Ganapati, with two 
antelopes, are on the right and left of the central figure. There are 
plantain trees on either side, and the miniature figures of the 
Navagrahas and of the donors, The iguana ts missing in this rehef. 
The sculpture is in the best tradition of the Bengal school and can 
be dated in the 11th century a." Another such Devi image, with 
much more claborate details and belonging to a later date, was 
discovered at Mahesvarpisha (Khulna). Two seated goddesses 
(Lakshmi and Sarasvati ?) are standing, one on ench of the extreme 
faces of the navaratha pedestal, and on the top part of the conical 
section of the rectangular stela are carved the Brahmanical triad 
seated inside miniature shrines, Siva occupying the honoured central 
position just above the head of the goddess, We miss im this 
elaborate relief the figures of Kartikeya and Ganeéa and the plantain, 
trees.’ The unique Dacca stone image of Chandi (PI, = 180), 
with an inscription dated in the year 3 of the reign of Lakshmanasena 
(v. supra p. 218), has couchant lion for her vehicle, and hokde:.era, 
atkusa, padma and kamandalu in the four hands. Like Gaja- 
Lakshmi the goddess is being bathed as it were by two clephanis 
with their trunks holding upturned pitchers, carved on the top part 
of the pointed stela. No iconographic text is known which describes 
such an image, denominated Chandi in the inseription. Bhattssal 
tentatively identifies it as Bhuvaneévari on the basis of certam texts 
in the Sdradatilala-tantra (Ch. 8).* nT eee 
Seated varicties of Devi images, endowed with four or more 
hands, are comparatively rare in Bengal. The beautifully carved 





' F. M. Schnitger wrongly identifio® te eis, and Pls. xI-xv. 


* KISMS. 116, Pi. svi(a)- << Shaye 
© Thid. PL uwit(e). The godhikd on the pedestal of many ee ae 
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four-armed figure of such a type (Pl. x, 26), found in Bogra and 
now in the Indian Museum (No. 4818), is seated in /alitdsana pose 
with her right leg dangling down double-petalled lotus-seat and 
resting on the back of the lion carved below. Her four hands hold 
a fruit (pomegranate), sword, shield and water-vessel, and she is 
tastefully decorated with a jatd-mukuta, hdra, keytra and other 
ormaments. A four-armed goddess from Nowgong (Rajshahi), 
seated in an identical manner, and holding in her hands vera, 


padma, trtila and bhriigdra, is flanked by miniature figures of 
Kartikeya and Ganega on either side’ She may be identified s 
as the Sarvamangali aspeet of Durga. The Niyimatpur sands 
stone image of the goddess, seated in a similar pose, and holding 
in’ her four hands vara, sword (broken away), shield, and 

q 


trident, probably belongs to the 9th century a.p., and closely follows 
the description of Aparajita as given in the Devi Purina? A six: 
handed Devi image, similarly seated, with her right hands showing — 
vart, akehamald and padma, and her left hands abhaya, bhrivigdra 4 
and #iila, is still being worshipped at Shekhati (Jessore) as Bhuvanes _ 
= vari.” A twenty-armed image of the goddess, seated in an identical — 
= manner on a double-petalled lotus placed on the back of her mount, — 
and bearing such attributes and poses as a fruit (pomegranate), 
boon, protection, discus, sword, pestle, arrow ete, in the right and _ 
conch-shell, water-vessel, bow, trident, mirror ete. in the left hands, — 
with a miniature liriga on her head among the jatds, may be _ 
tentatively identified as Mahdlakshmi, the supreme goddess.* This — 
tmique relief, which is now lost, was discovered at Simla (Rajshahi) 
and may be dated in the 10th century A.n. (Pl. xm. 34), | a < 
The unique composite sculpture discovered at Kagajipara, 
among the ruins of ancient Vikrampur, depicts a stone Imiga, out 
of which emerges the half length figure of a four-armed goddess, 
_Wwith her front hands in the dhydna-mudrd, and the back right end a 
left hands holding a rosary and a manuscript respectively, The 
goddess has heen identified as the Mahimaya or Tripura-Bhairavi 
(PI. v1, 19)5 “a 
All the different varieties of the Durgii images so far described 
hy us belong to her placid or saumya aspect: but the goddess, like 
her consort Siva, had her terrific or ugra form. A good many images 
depicting the latter have heen discovered, Mythologically, the 
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important among such icons is the Mahishamardini type which | 
with certain elaboration came to be the accepted iconic model of the 
composite clay image in the annual autumnal Durga. worship in 
Bengal. The Mahishamardini image of the goddess has been one of 
the most popular modes of representing her, not only throughout 
the length and breadth of Indian, from the early centuries of the 
Christian era. but also in Indonesian countries like Java. The 





underlying theme is carefully delineated in the Durga- aptaicti or 
the Chandi section—most sacred to the Sakti worshippers—ol the 


Markandeya Purdéna. The history of the evolution of this type of 
images cannot be attempted here. It will be sufficient to say that 
in the earliest specimens discovered in Bengal, we already meet with 
the developed type of eight- or ten-armed Devi fighting vigorously 
with the demon issuing out of the decapitated trunk ofa buffalo. A | 
very interesting stone sculpture depicting the ten-armed goddess 
slaying the demon in the above manner was discovered at Dulmi in 
the district of Manbhum, and is now im the Indian Museum, Cal- 
cutta (Pl. xm. 33). The goddess is shown in pratydlidha pose with 
her right and left legs planted firmly on the lion and buffalo 
respectively. She carries in her ten hands trigila (piercing the neck 
of the demon), khetaka, tarike, dara, khadga, dhanu, parast, ankuaa, 
ndgapasa and sichimudra. There are two chowry-bearing male 
figures on her either side and the whole composition is shown as if 
it were enshrined in a rekha deul with dmalaka and kalasa on the 
top. The black-stone ten-armed image of Mahishamardini dis- 
covered at Sakta (Dacca), with a pedestal inscription deseribing 1 
as ‘4r-Masika-Chandi’ in characters of the 12th century 40. 1 
similar in its composition to the above relief, differing only in minor 
details.) The relief of Nava-Durgi from Porsha (Dinajpur) is an 
extremely rare type (Pl. xm. 35) consisting of nine figures of 
Mahishamardini, one represented as the central piece, with eight 
other miniatures grouped round it—five im the top part of the 
stela, two on either side, and one on the middle face of the saptaratha 
pedestal—all in the usual manner. The central figure is eighteen- 
armed, while the rest are endowed with sixteen arms; the heed and 
the trident-bearing right hand of the siear are ag ‘euro 
catia ty Laces 4. have elephant-go underbolt, chisel, stick, 
remaining right hands have reget en ete fee ai ths cae 









mudré, the tuft of hair of the demon, fi e-drum 
mirror, bell and ndgapdéa. The whole composition corresponds 





* ‘The Dukmi sculpture reproduced in ASI. 1923-29, Pl. tar (a) the 
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the Bhavithya Purina.’ The central figure is named Ugrachanda, 
the surrounding ones being Rudrachanda, Prachandi, Chandogra, | 
Chandaniyika, Chanda, Chandavati, Chandariipa, and Atichandika, — 
The whole composition, in spite of the multiplicity of the hands and 
the vigorous action of the figures, shows a dignified balance? The 
unique stone image of a thirty-two-handed goddess fighting with 
demons (Pl. 1. 5), found at Betna (Dinajpur), is of great icono- 
graphic importance, as no such image or its corresponding text is 
known to us. It can not be described as a new type of Mahisha- 
mardini, because some of the essential features of the latter are 
wanting in it, though its general pose is somewhat similar. Tts face 
and some of the hands are unfortunately broken, A female figure 
holding an umbrella over its head is carved on the proper right, while 
the opposite side is occupied with the figures of four pot-bellied wide-~ 
eyed dwarfish demons; on the top part of the stela are 
earved the miniature figures of Ganapati, Sirya, Siva, Vishnu and 
Brahmi; on the pedestal are carved several miniature figures in 
different poses, other than the donor couple The unique | 
of Upra-Tara, still being worshipped at Sikirpur (Bakarganj), holds 
knife, sword, blue lotus and skull in its four hands. The goddess 
stands with Jegs spread apart on a corpse, and has the five divinities _ 
—Kirtikeya, Brahmi, Siva, Vishnu and Ganapati—on the conical — 
fop section of the rectangular stela.4 The presence of the five 
miniature figures on the top of the back slabs of so many Sakti <3 
images, a few of which have been noticed above, is iconographically — 
interesting, for it shows undoubted Mahayana influence. Again, the 
way in which miniature replicas of the central divinity are repeated — 
in the different sections of the Nava-Durga relief described above, 
distinctly reminds us of the Arapachana Maiijuéri., =, 
An interesting group of Sakti icons consists of Matriki — 
images. The Mitrikis are usually seven in number, and they really 
represent the personified energy of several of the well-known 
Brahmanical deities. Their names are Brahmini, Mahesvari, 
Kauméri, Indrini, Vaishnavi, Varahi and Chimundi. Their worship 
is very old, and their images, flanked on either side by the figures —~ 
of Virabhadra and Ganeéa, and generally carved in a row on a single 
slab of stone, are found all over India. Several such composite rel ers 
have been discovered in Bengal. One of the Matrikas, viz. Chimuyd4, — 
seems to have been very popular, for several images, typifying : ome 

















‘Hao-Icon. I(T), App. C. 114-15. 
4ASB. N.S, xxvin. 194-95 ; PL. 9, fig. 2. 
--‘Bhatt-Cat. 206-6, Pl. uxxr(a), 
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of her various forms such as Ripavidyi, Siddha-yogesvari and 
Danturi, have been found in different parts of Bengal. A  ten- 
handed image at Betna (Dinajpur) probably represents the Rapa- 
vidya form of Chamundi, and very effectively portrays the weird 
and the terrible? The Dacca Museum specimen, originally found 
among the ruins of Rampal, is one of the best preserved images of 
this class, ‘The goddess dances on a gana holding in her six right 
hands boon, knife, kettle-drum, one end of elephant skin, arrow and 
sword, while of the corresponding ones on the left, the small finger 
of the front one is raised to the lips, the rest carrying bow, the other 
end of the elephant skin, skull, corpse and trident." These twelve- 
armed standing or dancing images of Chamund4 may represent her 
Siddha-yogesvari aspect as mentioned in the Agni Purana. An 
image of the two-handed Chamunda sitting on her haunches, 
originally hailing from Attohisa (Burdwan), one of the fifty-one 
Sakti-pithas in India, represents the Dantura aspect of this goddess 
(Pl. xrv. 36). The figure, with its bare canine teeth, rounded 
eyes, ghastly smile, emaciated body, lean and pendulous breasts, 
sunken belly, and peculiar sitting posture, portrays in a remarkable 
manner the weird and the uncanny? Two stone sculptures in the 
Rajshahi Museum represent two other varieties of seated Chamupda ; 
one seated on an ass is described as * pisitdsand— (pisitasand) in the 
pedestal inscription, while the other seated on a corpse underneath 
a tree is labelled ‘Charchika’. The VSP. Museum possesses & umque 
rectangular stone slab in the shape of a miniature shrine, hav | 
carved in its centre a four-armed standing figure of Brahmi 
flanked by a swan below her left hand and a lion below her right. 
This ‘sculpture was found at Devagrim (Nadia).* This, the several 
Varahi images, and one Indrani in the collection of the Rajshahi 
Museum (PI. uxva, 163) are the only separate sculptures of the 
Matrikis, other than the varieties of Chamupdi noticed above, 60 
far discovered in Bengal. 


vy. Intaces or SURTA 


Among the different types of cult images discovered in Bengal, 


» JASB, N. S. xxvin. 104, Pl. 9, fig. 5. 0 Sen’ 

* Phatt.-Cat. 207-12, Pl. uxx1(b). For Fees sori Leng verge 
specimens in the Rajshabi Museum, ef VRS P. 056-38, + pp. 278, Se 
cece mae be made in thie connection. to. the Jemokindi. figure of the fourssrmed 

Chimundi in VSP. Maseum, Calcutta. | 
 * VSPCat. 64, PL xx. A few other Dintura images are known, most of 

them being in the collection of the Rajshahi Museem, 

1 VSP.-Cat. pp. 94-85, Pi. xm. 
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those of Sirya occupy a very important position. Numerous icons 
of the divinity have been procured from various parts of this 
province which has also the distinction of evolving some unique 
varieties so far unknown in any other part of India. As has already 
been noted above (p. 408), the cult to which these images belong 
was introduced into India by the Iranian sun-worshippers—the Magi 
—in the early centuries of the Christian era. The very great 
popularity of this cult in Bengal can be explained by the fact, that 
the worship of this god was regarded as specially efficacious, not 
only for attainment of welfare and desire, but also for removal of 
all diseases. An inseription of 11th-12th century ax»., on the pedestal 
of « seated Siirya image hailing from Bairhatté (Dinajpur) noted — 
below, refers to Sirya as samasta-rogindm harttd (heoler of all 
diseases). 

The earliest Sirya images go back to the Gupta period, and tee 
reliefs from Kumiirpur and Niyimatpur (Rajshahi) show distinct — 
traces of Kushin features.' In the Kumarpur relief the deity, clad in 
Jong tunic and flat and low head-dress, stands between two attendants _ 
on a high pedestal containing seven horses, with his two hands holding — 
lotuses with stalks, The Niyimatpur sculpture, executed im a 
coarse-grained sandstone, presents a more or less similar type, but 
the horses and the chariot are absent* The bluish basalt image — 
of Sirya found at Deora (Bogra) presents some development in the — 
treatment of the iconic type. The number of attendants has im 
creased, for besides Dandi and Pingala on either side of the 
charioteer Aruna, the two arrow-shooting goddesses Oshi and’ 4 
Pratyishi appear as accessories, The seven horses with the one 
wheel are schematically carved on the triratha chariot pedestal, — 
in which the god's legs are partly inserted as we find in the later 
Sarya relief from Ellora. The Kushin dress has no doubt die — 
appeared, but the sacred thread on the body of the central deity, 
and his additional attendants in the persons of Mahiaveti aad the 
two queens viz. Sanga and Chhaiyi—features almost invariabit 
present in the Siarya reliefs of the Pala period—have not yet 
their appearance. The treatment of the curls, the trivali marks on 
the front of the neck, the plain circular halo with beaded | 
the long sword fastened with a slanting strap on the left Brace 
these as well as the very refined treatment of the whole theme specity = 
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it as a fine specimen of Gupta art in Bengal! The standing Sarva 
found at Kasipur (24-Parganas), now in the Asutosh Museum, is 
similar to the above specimen (Pl. xiv. 115). The Dacea Museum 
bronze miniature Sirya, originally found along with the inscribed 
image of Sarvini, noticed above, closely follows the Deora composi- 
tion, though it depicts the main figures os seated ones. * The 
miniature is undoubtedly a remarkable sample of the East Indian 
art of the Tth-8th century a...” 

The next stage in the evolution of this type is very 
beautifully illustrated by the remarkable sculpture in the collec- 
tion of the South Kensington Museum, London. All the attendants 
appear in a body by the side of the main figure, almost in 
a line, with the arrow-shooting figures of Ushi and Pratyishi 
placed just above their heads; unlike the Deori and Ka&sipur 
specimens all the figures sre shown standing out of the chariot 
pedestal with their legs heavily booted. But the treatment of 
the lotus bunch in the hands of the central figure as well as the 
long sword attached by a strap to its left side is reminiscent of the 
two specimens noticed above. The eleventh century stone figure of 
Sirya found at Kotilipada (Faridpur), and now in the VSP. 
Museum, is characteristically representative of the fully developed 
type of such icons in Bengal, though it contains some additional 
iconographic features like the swan below the charioteer Arupa, the 
vanomald and a cord tied in the middle of the chest into knots like 
a chhannavira in place of the sacred thread. Osha and Pratyfsha 
are carved along with three kneeling devotees, and from -kundas 
on the sapteratha pedestal issue lotus-flower: cif ae 
his principal attendants are made to stand, The Bairhatti Sarya, 
with the pedestal inscription noticed above, is a seated variety of 
the same deity, which is comparatively rare (PI. xv. 39)" Picts 
eleventh century a.v. stone Sairya, acquired from Mahendra (Dina)- 
pur), presents an entirely new iconographic type of the divinity ee 
1. 6). Though the composition is somewhat similar to the usual 
two-armed Sirya figures of the 11th century A-D., its uniquentes lies 
in the number of hands of the main figure. Four-armed standing 
and seated Sarya images, though rare, are known from parts of 
Central and Eastern India; but this one is endowed with six hands, 
while the four additional hands show vara (with lotus mark on the 
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palm), akshamdlé, abhaya (with padmdnka) and kamandalu. The 
nearest textual approximation to this type is the description given — 
of Dhitri, the first Aditya, in the Visvakarma-édstra as quoted by _ 
T. A. Gopinatha Rao (Pratima-lakshanam, pp. 86-87); but this also — 
does not fully tally with the specimen in question, for there the 
Aditya is four-armed and carries, besides the usual lotus-flowers, the — 
kamandalu and akshamdld. The sculpture is remarkable, not only — 
from the iconographic point of view, but also from the artistic one! 
This type may be regarded as a composite representation of Brahma 
a and Saryn, and iconographically compared with the three-headed— 
age and cight-armed Chidambaram figure, probably combining in Sarva 
; the members of the orthodox Brahmanical triad, according to H. c 
We Krishna Sastri,. or with the so-called Trimirtis found in Bundeb 
khand region noticed by Hiralal® The unique three-headed and 
ten-armed sculpture discovered from Manda (Rajshahi), datable in ~ 
the 12th century a.p. (Pl. xvi. 40), contains the usual accessories 
a present in Sirya icons of this period; but the three heads of the 
= central figure, the flanking ones being of terrific type, and tts ten 
<4 hands with attributes like sokti, khatwdrga, nilotpala and damert, 
= besides the two usual lotuses, mark it out as of special iconogruphie 
> importance. The description of the god Miartanda-Bhairaya—o 
combination of Sirya and Bhairava—given in Sdraddtidaka-tantra — 
(patala xiv), closely tallies with this sculpture, though the text 
refers to four heads and eight hands of the deity (this being @  . 
relievo-sculpture, the fourth head could not be shown).* All ‘the 
above types of Sirya images are depicted with booted legs accord- — 
ing to the accepted North Indian tradition; but the Niyamatpur: 5 
and two 9th century a.v. reliefs in the collection of the — 
Maldah Museum portray the South Indian varieties of bootless 
Sirya (PI. xvi. 41). Ig sf 
Revanta and Navagrahas are intimately associated with the < 
solar cult, and several reliefs representing them have been discovered «2 
from different parts of Bengal. Revanta, according to the Purai are j 
mythology, was the son of Sarya, and iconographic texts lay ¢ 
that he should be depicted as hunting on horse-back penn 
followers. The late mediaeval Ghiatnagar (Dinajpur) hee 
of Revanta, now in the Rajshahi Museum (PI. xvi. 42), — ts 
yo= the god in a novel manner. The booted deity no doubt appears 0 
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horse-back, with a lash in the right hand and the rems of the horse 
in his left, with an attendant holding an umbrella over his head, 
but he is shown here in the midst of two robbers, one ready to attack 
him from the front, the other on a tree-top from behind. The 
pedestal shows a woman standing, a devotee, and a man with a 
sword and shicld about to assault a woman cutting a fish with a 
fish-knife, and just above the horse’s head on the right comer of 
the partially broken stela is a dwelling house with a couple withm 
it. In a sadly mutilated image of this god, found in an old tank 
at Badkamta (Tippera), and now in the collection of the Dacca 
Museum, he is depicted on horse-back with a bow! in his right hand, 
followed by dogs, musicians, and other male and female attendants.* 
This and several other specimens hailing from Bihar in the collection: 
of the Indian Museum were wrongly identified as Kalki; but they 
follow the textual description of Revanta as given the Brihat- 
samhitad and other works (Revanto-svaradho mrigayd-ridddt- 
parivérah, Ch. 57, v. 56)° while the unique Ghitnagar relief 
appears to be based on Markandeya Purane (Ch. 108, vv, 22-3). 
The Navagrahas are usually carved in a row, either on a single 
slab of stone serving as an architectural piece (eg. os lintels over 
the doorway of the main sanctum), or on sculptures of other deities 
(cf. the Bengal reliefs representing Siva’s marringe, and the Mother 
and the Child), The fine Navagraha slab procured by K. D. Dutt 
from Kankandighi, Khari (24-Parganas), is a very good representa 
tive specimen of the group-presentation (Pl. xv1. 48). The Nava- 
grahas are elegantly carved standing in a row on lotus pedestals, 
holding their respective attributes im their hands, with Ganesa in 
the front of the row, and ther respective léfichhanas below. The 
beautifully decorative long rectangular slab, with the main figures 
inset in high relief, seems to show that the whole composition was 
‘teclf m eult-object: perhaps utilised for grahaydga or #pasyiyt™™ 
purposes.? Separate representations of these deities are extremely 
rare, and so the basement reliefs Nos. 60 and 61 on the main 4 he 
‘of Pabarpur, correctly identified by S. K. Saraswats oS 
Brihaspati, are of unique iconographic interest. These pend * 
tures were wrongly identified as Siva and Brahma respectively. 


VRS-Rep. 1997-28, p. 1, fig ® : | 
Bhatt.-Cat. 174-77, Pl. uxmfa). * JASB. 1900, p. SM. 
Appendices to the VHS-Rep. 1095-29, P- 6, fig. 5. 


Saramiinitt op. cit: pp 05-01, fg. 17; Pehorper. 58-54, Fi. xxx(b) and (ce). 
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_ covered, up till now, and it probably belongs to the early I 
period.” This two-armed bronze figure can be compared with ty wo 
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We may now note o few Bengal sculptures which represent 
goddesses loosely associnted with principal religious cults. These 
were pre-eminently folk divinities raised gradually to some recognised 
position in the orthodox pantheon. The snake-goddess Mannsi, the 
mythological account of whose recognition by the higher orders of _ 

people in Bengal is well-known, is a typical case of this kind. Harti, — 
originally conceived as an ogress symbolising the diseases of small-— 
pox and measles, and thus an object of popular worship and pro- 
pitiation, came to be acknowledged by the Buddhists of India and, 
after some modifications and adaptations, became the prototype of 
Sitali, the goddess of small-pox in Bengal.! Stone images oh 
Manasa present her as seated on a lotus in the lalifdsana pose, wi 
hoods of seven snakes spread over her head, her left hand holdin 
the eighth one (mythologically, cight ndgas are associated with a 
goddess) . Her right hand in the varada pose holds a fruit, and she 
is attended on either side by a seated emaciated figure and a crowned — 
male person. The Dacca Museum specimen procured from the Dinaj- p 
pur district tallies with the description given above ; other specimens — 
corresponding to the same were found by S. K, Saraswati at Bansi- 
hiiri and Marail in the Dinajpur district. The Marail figure of 
Manasi has a pedestal inscription in characters of the 10th- 1th 
century ap. which reads ‘ Bhattmi(m) Mattued.? The Rajshahi- : 
Museum four-handed specimen found at Khidrapalli, Nandigram 
(Pl. txvi. 161), is another variety of the same image, where the 
goddess i is depicted seated in vaddha-padmdsana on a double petalled 
Jotus issuing out of a jewelled bhadraghafa, flanked on either side 4 
by rows of five nagas with their hands in the afjali pose, A ndga 
couple is carved on either side of the ghata, and the usual can py 
of seven snake-hoods is present. Her hands hold a rosary, @ snake, — 
a pitcher and a manuscript. One other variety of the goddess is prt 
sented by the bronze specimen procured from the Rajshahi distticy 
and now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (Pl. uxvr. 150). Its J 
the goddess seated under the usual snake-hoods in the lalitioana 
pose, with a child on her left lap and her right hand holding a long = 
leafy branch, It has been rightly remarked that ‘in artistic hues 
this figure of Manasai far surpasses the stone representations d 
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stone images of four-armed Manasi with a child in her lap—one 
found at Pahirpur and the other in the collection of the Rangpur 
Sahitya Parishat. 

The four-armed unique stone figure from Paikpari, now im the 
Dacca Museum (1. 5. vii), with a child in her two front hands clasped 
on her lap, and a fish and a bow! placed on her back right and left 
hands. has been tentatively identified by N, K. Bhattasall with the 
goddess Hariti? Recently an image of Hariti has been found in 
the Sundarbans.? 

A unique but unfortunately extremely mutilated sculpture in 
the Rajshahi Museum, originally found at Mirpur (Rajshahi), 
presents us with a new iconographic type of a goddess with a child 
on her lap (PI. xrv. 38). ‘The figure was originally four-armed, ail 
of which are now broken, but her upper right hand holding a leafy 
branch is partially preserved; a cat looking upwards, on which the 
dangling right leg of the goddess ts made to rest, is carved by the 
side of the bhadra-ghata on the pedestal. This particular animal 
justifies us in identifying the goddess as Shashthi, and thus the - 
relief may be deseribed ns an early specimen of such an icon,” 

A few icons of goddesses Yamunii and Gaga have been found 
in Bengal, They are usually represented as door-jamb figutes in 
shrines dedicated to the important cult deities like Vishnu and Siva : 
but separate sculptures of these deities, though rare, are not un 
known, The basement sculpture No. 23 in the main mound at 
Paharpur depicts the goddess Yamuna (P). xvi, 144) standing on 
her vehicle, the tortoise, with her right hand touching « lotus on 
which a pair of geese are shown, and her left hand holding 4 branch 
To her left a male attendant stands on a erab 
her right, a female 






of a flower or lotus. 
and holds an umbrella over her head, while to he 
one, also on a crab, holds a easket of flowers. All the figures are 
elegantly and gracefully carved”: We can compare this late Gupta 


2 Poharpur, 25, 88, PL sxxvm(p). VRS. No. 4 p. 30 anil plate. 
these figures hold oa long leafy branch in ther upper right hanils sca seas 
their lower left: the Pahairpur one holds a anoke in her right, while Rangpur 
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sculpture of the river goddess with the tenth century representation 
of her sister divinity Ganga hailing from Tvaripur (Jessore). The 
goddess stands on her vehicle Makara, as if walking to right, and 
carries a garland of pearls with both hands. She is accompanied on — * 
either side by a ndga and ndgini, the former holding an umbrella 
over her head, while the latter, shown in the same pose as the 3 
goddess, holds a pitcher in her raised left hand. This relief compares 
| very favourably with the sensuous representation of the sme 


goddess, fished out of the Deopiri tank and now in the Rajshahi 
=< Museum, belonging to the late Sena period (PI. uxxvr. 179). An 
elegantly carved image of Gangi in the village of Bhadragila 
| (Dinajpur) is being worshipped by the people of the locality as 
— Dakshina-Kalika, This is a good specimen of Bengal art of the — 
+e 12th century ap.’ A different type of Gangi, found by S. Ke 

ee. Saraswati at Triveni (Hooghly), is a four-armed variety and can be 
me. dated in the 12th century a.v. (Pl. xv. 46). —. 





Numerous reliefs depicting a goodess lying on a bed with a male 
~ child lying by her side, attended to by females and with the minis 
- ture figures of Siva-linga, Kartikeya, Ganeéa, and the Navagrahas, 
_ _——s have been discovered in Bengal and other parts of Eastern India. 
_- Various suggestions have been made with regard to the identity ee 
we the Mother and Child represented in them, the most recent one 
being that of N. K. Bhattasali who thinks that they represent the 
Sadyojata aspect of Siva. But this identification has been justly — | 
challenged, and in the absence of any better or more acceptable one, 
it is better to stick to the view of Alexander Cunningham that these 
reliefs represent the scene of Krishna’s nativity? (Pl. xvor. fig. 45). 
A number of separate reliefs representing the Dikpalas have 
‘been discovered in Bengal. Most of these were originally Vedic 
divinities who were relegated to the comparatively insignificant pose 
tion of guardians of the quarters, after the rise to importance of 
the various sectarian gods and goddesses. The earliest of them 
are found in the basement reliefs on the main mound at Paharpur, 
among which images of Indra, Agni, Yama or Varuna, and Kuavera 
ein be recognised. The last-mentioned one is’ also represented in — — 
three other sculptures, two in stone and one in bronze, found in 
course of the excavation of the Paharpur site. The relief No. 29, 
nl in course grey sandstone, shows Indra with his mount (elephant), — 
____ having his third eye placed horizontally on his forehead. The third — 
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Viehnu-dharmotiara texts inform us. The sculpture faces east, of 
which quarter Indra was the guardian. The relief No. 34 im greyish 
buff sandstone on the south-eastern wall represents Agni as a flabby 
person standing erect and holding a kamandalu and an akehameala 
in his two hands, flames of fire being depicted on the background. 
The sandstone sculpture No. 39 in the south basement wall shows 
a deity standing erect, holding a pdéa (noose) im his hands which 
passes round the head like an aureole, and o male and a female 
attendant with pdéa in their hands stand on either side of the god. 
The noose is no doubt one of the attributes of Yama, but it is the 
characteristic symbol of Varuna, as danda is of Yama; so the relief 
may as well be described as Varuna, though its particular position 
on the basement, if it originally occupied this site, would support 
the former identification, A defaced figure of Kuvera, the guardian 
of the northern quarter, appears on the back of the sculpture No. 59 ; 
K. N. Dikshit suggests that the relief showing Kuvera being damaged 
in course of time, the stone was utilised for a fresh figure on ita other 
face, and then reset at the time of restoration.’ Of the three looge 
sculptures depicting the god found at Paharpur, one? is iconogra- 
phically interesting. The is seated in lalitasana on a settee 
below which a éakha and a padma (two of the ashtanidhis of 
Kuvera) are shown. The god holds a long purse in his left hand 
and its right one is broken, Two fema chowry-bearers stand on 
either side of him, and there are nee mare a on, al The 
sculpture is a fairly gooc specimen of early Pala a a Rajshahi api 
Museum possesses a sculptures of the mediaeval period depict- 
ing some of the Dikpélas, a few of which deserve notice. 44 

beautiful Varuna figure from Dhuroil (Rajshahi) is one of the best 
pieces in the collection (Pl. xvit, 44). The tastefully decorated god 
sits in lalitasana on a lotus belies 
much mutilated mount (mekara) is 
(really a noose in the shape of a snake 
and his left hand, now broken, must qe 
sculpture is a fine specimen of Bengal art of the 11th century aE 
The late medineval sculpture showing Nirriti riding on the beck o° 
aman (naravdhana), and holding m his two hands a sword one 
shield, represents one of the rarest motifs; it was sporty ere 
North Bengal. A figure of Yama, showing in his two bes dana 
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pedestal, is another interesting exhibit in the VRS. collection. The : 
sculpture in the Rajshahi Museum, which shows a male figure hold- — 
ing a balance, and which bears usual eleventh century decoration, 
is an iconographic enigma; the balance in its hand may tempt one — 
to suggest that it represents Dharma weighing impartial justice. 


vi. Jara Iaces a 


As already noted above, Jamism flourished in Bengal long before 
the Christian era, and continued to be a dominant creed at least 
up to the 7th century ap. Nevertheless Jaina images found im 
Bengal are few in number. This is evidently due to the fact that 
Jainism was a spent force in Bengal from the eighth century onwards, 
erga t- eee eee e me area, of Benes images 

Of the different groups of Jaina images, those of the twenty-four 
Tirthankaras and of their attendants, the numerous Yakshas and , 
Yakshinis, are the most important. The unique image of Rishabh 
nitha discovered at Surohor (Dinajpur) is a remarkable piece 
of sculpture of approximately the 10th century aw. (Pl. xxx, 47). 
Shaped in the form of a miniature shrine, it contains the central 
figure of the Jina, with his characteristic lajichhana (bull) below — 
the pedestal on which he is seated in the vaddha-padmdsana with — 
his hands in the dhydna-mudrd, and the miniature figures of twenty- 
three other Jinas with their peculiar marks, seated inside small 
shrines in similar attitude as the central figure. These are arranged: 
in tiers, seven on either side of the main image, and nine in three 
parallel rows of three on the top, These last three rows are made 
to project a little forward, thus serving as a sort of canopy to the 
prinictnal figure. Two chowry-bearing attendants stand in graceful 
pose, one on either side of it, and at a level with its ja/d-mukuta are = 
shown garland-bearing vidydidhera couples flying among the conven- — x “t 
tional representation of the clouds. ‘The whole composition is carved 
with minute skill and refined delicacy, and probably belongs to the SS 
early Pala period.’ In another image of the same Tirthankara, — a 
discovered at Barabhum (Midnapur) and now in the Indian Museum, — ? 
the miniature figures of the twenty-four Jinas are arranged in four 
rows of three each on either side of the main image, all standing 
vhmartay we ee latter. The artist sticks to the number 

our for the sake of symmetry, though properly ee the 
num Panel hare bern: Sorentrstbias ae se an2 : pture. 
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The workmanship is good and the figure may be dated not later than 
the llth century ap." 

The Indian Museum possesses a figure of Jina Parévanitha 
found at Deulbhira (Bankura) and probably belonging to the 10th 
century ap. The deity is shown seated in the usual Yoga posture, 
with the seven hoods of a snake spread over his head, and his 
characteristic lifichhana beneath the lotus seat; the chowry-bearing 
figures on either side are present, but no other Jimas are represented 
by his side. An image of the same deity standing in the hdyotsarga 
posture with his usual characteristics and attendants (PI. xr. 49), 
having the miniature figures of twenty-three other Jinas seated in 
rows of two each, eleven on its right and twelve on its left, is now 
at Kantabenia (24-Parganas). The execution of the image is good 
and its date is probably 11th century ap 

The VSP. Museum, Calcutta, contains a rare specimen of Jina 
Sintinatha standing im usual pose between two chowry-bearing 
attendants (Pl. xtx, 48). On the back slab are carved the nava- 
grahas, five on one side and four on the other, and the pedestal 
shows his Idfichhana, an antelope. The sculpture which originally 
hailed from Ujani (Burdwan) 15 a heavy one and can be roughly 
dated in the 12th century av. 

There are several reliefs in the collection of the ‘Rajshahi 
Museum which depict a seated couple with children in thei Inps, 
and a tree (kalpa-vrikeha) spreading its branches above them. 
Miniature figures in yoga posture are invariably placed above the 
branches. These have been usually described as tutelary Yakshs 
couple generally associated with the Jaina cult, but there can be 
very little doubt that they are somewhat elaborate adaptations of 
the Kuvera-Hiariti figures, often associated with Mahéyana Buddhism. 
Peculiar interest attaches to a unique bronze miniature found a 
Nalgora (24-Parganas). The statuette (Pl. uxtv. 158) represents 

r “Totus underneath the bent bow of as 
a female deity standing on a lotus undernea 7 abet 
tree, clasping a child on her waist with her left hand, and holding 
some flower in her right, with another nude child standing See 
her on her right. Just near the bottom of the tree is the mmis = 
figure of a lion which seems to be her cognisance. It arteniged 
represents Kushmandini or Ambika, the Yakshini of Nemunatna, 5° 
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4 
The earliest among the extant Buddhist images in Bengal is the 
‘standing Buddha from Biharail (Rajshahi), now in the Rajshali 
M seum,' datable in early fifth century A.D. (PL. aLYE 112). . 
Another very interesting Buddhist icon of the Gupta period 
(c. 6th century a.p.), found in the Baliidhip mound near Mahdsthan 
(ancient Pundravardhana), is the gold-plated bronze figure of 
Maiijusrt now in the collection of the Rajshahi Museum (Pl. 
XLvr, 111 and 113). The figure is fully in the round, and is depicted 
standing in a dwvibhariga pose. A figure of the Dhyini-Buddha 
Akshobhya, the spiritual father of Maiijuéri, is placed among the 
clusters of jatd on its head. Of its arms, the right fore-arm is broken, — 
and the left is shown in the vydkhydna or the vitarka pose, one 
quite suitable for a god of wisdom, the Buddhist counterpart of 
Brahmi. The upper part of the body is only covered by a scarf 3 
worn in the wpoviti fashion, the lower half being clad in a dhol ~ 
- fastened to the waist by means of a two-stringed girdle. ‘The sacred — 
‘thread, the tirnd, the distended ear-lobes, the trivali marks on the 
halen are all present in the cast bronze figure. It is 
undoubtedly one of the finest pieces of bronze icons discovered im 
Northern and Eastern India. 


A stone figure of Buddha is now being worshipped as Siva aa 
Sivvati (Khulna) (Pl. uxx. 170). It is in the bha-eparéa post | 
(thus typifying the Enlightenment scene), with the three other 
Great Miracles wiz., the birth, preaching of the first sermon, and U 
mahdparinirvéna, and the four added ones of Buddha’s taming of — 
Nalfigiri at Rajagriha, the descent of the Master from the Teveey > 
‘triméa Heaven at Sankisya, his performance of the miracle s at 
Sriivasti, and the monkey's offering of honey to him at Vaisal, 
earved on the prabhévali of the principal figure i in the centre of the — 
composition. Although many images of this type have been found 
in Bihar, this is the only specimen discovered so far in Bengal” 
Some detached sculptures, showing not only the four Great Miracles 
but also some added ones, were found at Kirtail (Rajshahi) . These 
are now in the Rajshahi Museum, and may be dated in the ee 

: century a.p. The figure of Vajrisana Buddha with the right h 
| in the bhiisparga-mudrd, hailing from the village of Ujani (Faridy ut) 
Sie - edo ie Day Mma i 

it represents the miracle of Enlightenment. The depiction 
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vajra and the seven jewels on the pedestal are worth noting. Its 
date is c. 11th century A.p." 

That during the time of the Pala and the early Sena rulers, 
Mahfyana and Vajrayina forms of Buddhism had a wide prevalence 
in Bengal, specially Eastern and Northern Bengal, is fully sub- 
stantiated by the discovery of numerous images of various types of 
divinities associated with these cults. 

The Mahayana pantheon is based on a conception of the Adi- 

Buddha and Adi-Prajfia, also called Prajfii-Paramita, the universal 
father atid universal mother. From this pair emanate the five 
Dhyani-Buddhas (Paficha-Tathigatas) viz., Vairochana, Akshobhya, 
Ratna-sambhava, Amitabha, and Amoghasiddhi, to which is some- 
times added a sixth, the Vajrasattva. They are absorbed in yoga, 
but each of them has an active counterpart called Bodhisattva, and 
a human (manushi) Buddha. We are now living in the age of 
Dhyaini-Buddha Amitibha, the corresponding Bodhisattva and 
Buddha being Avalokiteévara (Lokanatha) and Gautama, In 
addition to Avalokitevara two other Bodhisattvas, Mafijuéri and 
Maitreya, occupy a prominent position m the Mahayana pantheon. 
Of the goddesses the most important are the Taras of five different 
colours. 
The Sukhabaspur (Dacca) specimen of Vajrasattva, with the 
Buddhist ereed inscribed on its back in the Bengali script of the 
10th century a.p. shows that the concept of the sixth Dhyani- 
Buddha, in addition to the Paiicha-Tathagatas, had already bee 
introduced in Bengal Buddhism, Vajrasattva, also known as Vajra- 
dhara, is seated in the virdsana pose, his right hand balancing # 
vajra on his breast, while his left hand, holding a ghantd, is plated 
on his thigh. The figure 1 comparatively rare in Bengal and thus 
has a great deal of iconographic interest. | ae 

Numerous images of Avalokitesvara of different varieties, such 
as Khnsarpana (both standing and seated), Sugati-sandarsana, 
Shadakshuri efe. are known in Bengal, of which . few alone: cam ne 
noted here. The seated Image of Khasarpapa, inscribed with the: 
Pacdhist arsed fn characters of the 11th century A. founds} 
Mahikahi (Dacca) is one of the finest specimens of such ana 
discovered. in Northern India (PI. xx. 50). The | 


lalitésana, underneath a trefoil arch ons double-petalled lotus carve 
a ; which are shown Various accessory 
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figures like Sichimukha, the donor couple, some of the upachdras 
and rafnaz, a female figure dancing to the tune of musical instruments — 
played by others, ete. The tastefully decorated central figure, — 
holding a full-blossomed lotus flower by its stalk in its left hand 
(its ah hand is broken), looks down with compassionate eyes (cf. 
the epithets parama-karuna and avalolita). The usual attendants 
: of the lord, wz. Sudhannkumira and Tari on the right, and 
mals! Hayagriva and Bhrikuti on the left, are artistically placed on 
lary lotuses by his side, while on the top section of the 
prabhdvali are carved the images of the Paficha-Tathigatas, each — 
shown in his characteristic pose enshrined in miniature temples, and — 
other accessories, The artist had poured his whole soul into his — 








Face work and tumed out one of the noblest objects of religious art mm 
Dalle Bengal.’ The standing figure of the same variety of Lokesvara — 
Cae (Pl. xx. 51), with most of the necessory figures noticed above | 


tag present in its prabhévali, hailing from Chowripiri (Rajshahi), is 3 
cay somewhat later in date (¢. 12th century ap.) There is a rare 






ak ty of Loketvara image, probably to be identified as Sugati-sandag 
_. ..- ana Lokesvara, of the 1%th or 18th century a.o,, in the Ra: 
ihe Museum. The image is a six-handed one, five of its hands holding 


manuscript, paisa, tridands (or tritila), akehamaéld, and kamandalu, 
the remaining hand showing the werada pose. Another interesting 
variety of Avalokiteévara, correctly to be designated as Shadakshari md: 
Lokegvara’ on account of its iconographic features, hailing from 
Ranipur (Maldah) is now in the Maldah Museum (Pl. xxrt. 56). > 
The central figure is that of a four-handed See ag tebe seated 
in the vajra-paryanka dsana with his front hands in the afjali pose — 
the back right and left hands holding respectively a rosary and ae 
— The image is tastefully decorated with a jatd-mukufa a 
usual ornaments, and has the miniature figure of Manidhara on ie 
right and that of Shadakshari Mahividya on its left, The relief, 
may be dated in the latter part of the 11th century a». Such 
of Lokeévara figures are ereomentivels rare, only a few specimens 
having been discovered in 
A very sadly mutilated i tomate from Ghiyasibad (Murshidabad 

now im the Indian Museum? (Pl. xxz. 58), possesses great icon 
interest. The top part of the prabhdvali (with practical Bir 
whole of the head of the figure) and the pedestal are gone, t 

= whatever is left of the image enables us to describe it as fo llows if 

The figure standing in the samapdda-sthinaka pose, with rem 8 
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af snake-hoods behind its head, is endowed with twelve hands the 
discernible attributes of which are: a Garuda, a rat, a ploughshare, 
a conch-shell (on the left hand), a manuscript (7), 0 bull, and a 
cup (?) (on the right ones), all placed on double-petalled lotuses 
or nilotpalas which are held by their stalks im the respective hands. 
Tt is decorated with the usual ornaments, a lom cloth, and a long 
garland (like vanamdld or vaijayantt of Vishnu images) reaching 
helow the knee. One hand on either side ts placed on two attendant 
figures, just as two of the four-handed Vishan images are placed on 
the attendant éyudha-purushas, though the figures on this relief can 
not. be identified as such. The above description shows some 
Vishnuite affinities of the sculpture. The reason for placing It 
among the Lokesvara group of Mahayana icons of Bengal is the 
fact that an exactly similar piece, now in the Rajshahi Museum. 
shows the preta Sichimukha, one of the almost invariable attendants 
of Avalokitegvara, on its pedestal. Unfortunately, the top sections 
of the prabhdvali of both these scilptures are broken, and so we 
are not in a position to determine whether there were the miniatures 
of Amitabha or all the five Dhyani-Buddhas above. Even if the 
image be some form of Lokesvara, it shows clear Vishpuite tendencies. 
As already noted above (supra pp. 439-34) some Vaishnava icons of 
Bengal show undoubted Mahayana inflnence.? - 
The gold-plated Manjusri of Mahtsthan | : 
referred to above (supra Pp. 4n6). We shall now briefly describe one 
ar two other varieties of this Mahayana divinity, | na 
Tathagata Akshobhya. A beautiful figure of 
found at Talanda (Rajsbshi), one among 6" i sigthrs Mas 
Rajshahi Museum (Pl. xxtt. 67), is shown seated in the lalitdsana 
on the back of a conventional lion which is roaring with its upturned 
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figures with a similar one hailing from gm NSE. ar 
Calcutta [cf EISMS, 95, Pl. xxxvmnid); Pi. wn), The latter i 
well jwreserveid and bears o great deal of simil 
of Amitabha i distinct over the eenrenper ye a 
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face. The central figure is tastefully decorated with the usual 
ornaments, the mukufa being of the karanda variety, The hands 
are shown in the dhermachalera-mudrd against the breast, and a 
book is placed on a full-blosomed lotus flower which is held by ita 
stalk in its left arm. A part of the top section of the prabhévali is 
broken, but we ean discern the miniature figure of Amitabha on the om 
left, and evidently one of Akshobhya was in the centre. It js a 

well-carved piece of sculpture and can be dated in the 11th or 12th 

century a. Another variety of the same deity, found at Jatkundt 
(Dacea), portrays his Arapachana form (Pl. xxi. 58) which is not e. 
so widely represented. The god is sented in the vajra-paryanka 2 
spose on a douhle-petalled lotus supported by two Niigas ; he is 
two-handed, the right forearm, carrying the sword, is missing, and Be 
Boe his left hand, holding a manuseript, is placed against his breast. 
—s Four miniature replicas of him, known as Jalint, Upakesini, Sirya-_ 
Pie 4 prabha and Chandraprabha are shown, one on the top centre, and — , 
_ three others below and on the two sides of the sent. There are four . 
miniature figures of Vairochana, Akshobhya, Amitabha and Ratna-— 
_ sambhava on the top section of the prabhavali. The figure may be 
i —— dintted approximately in the first half of the 19th century Ap. 
The Vatigiya Sahitya Parishat image of Sthirachakra, discovered at 
Maldah, is another unique variety of this deity. His right hand — 
is shown in the warada pose, while his left holds the stalk of a lotus 

on which rest a book and a sword. 


Among the other subsidiary Mahayana and Vajrayana divinities, 
mention may be made of Jambhala, ustially associated with Ratna- 
sambhava and Heruka, an emanation of Akshobhya. Jambhala is — 
the Buddhist counterpart of Brahmanical Kuvera, the god of riches — :, 
and the king of the Yakshas. Kuvera and his consort Hiiriti, both 
typifying wealth and abundance, were venerated in India from & 
very hon period, and their figures with Buddhist association have : 
been disco eed, in Inge numbers, specially in the north-westem 
part of India, among Gandhara sculptures. One composite relief 

of the 12th century ap. hailing from Deopiri (Rajshahi) - = 

, now in the Rajshahij Museum, shows a male and a female sone in 
= lalitésena on a vitvepadma, their right hands holding wija 

= pe te left, a seated child in each case. In the middle of t 

| t haratha pedestal squat four children, and a pair of donors, o1 


| Seaph, sides Thess: tars figures have been described by 
- Stella Kramrisch as Hiriti and Vaisravana (Kuvera), “— 
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doubtful about her suggestion’ Neither is the male figure charac- 
terised by a pot-belly and squat dwarfish features which are the 
peculiarities of Jambhala, nor are upturned com-jars shown below 
the leg hanging down the seat. The Jambhala figures found in 
Bengal show all these characteristics, and are invariably depicted 
as pressing with their left hands the neck of a mungoose vomitting 
jewels, while their right hands hold a vijapiraka in almost the same 
fashion as the male figure in the composite relief, jyst noticed, does. 
We can refer to two typically representative specimens of Jom- 
bhala, one (11th century «.p.) found at Vikrampur (PL uxv. 158), 
and the other (12th century a.) in the Rajshahi Museum, 
originally found at Dhurail (Rajshahi), Both these are very fine 
pieces of sculpture and are similar as regards their main iconographic 
details. These deities had a popular appeal and their worshippers 
were large in number. Compared with the frequent | iscoveries of 
these figures in Bengal and Eastern India, the extreme paucity of 
the other subsidiary deity, viz. Heruka is remarkable. A unique 
specimen in black chlorite, hailing from Bad-kimta, (Tippera) and 
now in the Dacca Museum, is one of the few found in this province 
(Pl. xxi. 69). It is vigorously carved on a plain stela with flames 
issuing out of its border. The figure js shown dancing in on 
ecstatic pose, and decorated with a long garland of skulls and other 
ornaments. Its two hands are broken, but enough remains to show 
that it held a kapéla in its left and a vajra in its right. There i 1 
long khatvdriga placed along its left shoulder, and it bears an effigy 
of Akshobhya among its flaming jafds arranged in tiers. This 
Tantric Buddhist icon can be dated in the 11th century ap” A 
very rare specimen of a variety of Heruks, hailing from North 
Bengal, is now in the Indian Museum. Its elaborate iconographic 
details justify its identification as Sambara, and it probably belongs 
to the 12th century aw. (PL xxt 55)" 

Another deity, Hevajra, was evolved durmg the Intest phase of 
Buddhism, and occupies an important posit 
Buddhist pantheon. A fine and w : ae eer 
in yab-yum attitude with its Sakti, found at Murshidabad, 1 now 
in possession of Mr, P. S. Nahar of Calcutta (Pl. xxi. 54). A simula 
image, partly damaged, was found at Paharpur. The deity has 
eight heads, and sixteen hanc ic | cae all 
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different animals and deities. Miniature dancing figures are carved 
round the central pair and beneath them are a number of corpses. 
A similar image of Hevajra, without the Sakti, has been discovered 
in the Dharmanagar Sub-division of the Tripura State.’ 

As Bengal is the homeland of the Sakti cult, it is not surprising 
that so many female deities associated with Mahayana and Vajrayana 
would be discovered here. Figures of Tara of different varieties, 
Prajiaparamitd,* Marichi, Parnagavari, Chunda, Hariti ete. are : 
well represented in the collections of the different local museums, 
It is possible here to take note only of a very few of them. One of 
the most interesting iconographic types is the goddess Marichi, an 
emanation of the Dhvini-Buddha Vairochana. She is usunily 
depicted with three faces, the left one being that of a sow, eight hands __ 
holding vajra, arikuta, Jara, adoka leaf, stichi, dhanu and pada (the f 
other hand being in the tarjoni posc), with the figure of her 
spiritual father in her head-dress, and riding in pratydlidha pose on a 
chariot drawn by seven pigs, driven by the charioteer Rahu. She 
is also generally accompanied by four other subsidiary goddesses, viz. - 
Varttali, Vadat, Varali and Varahamukhi. Her Brahmanical counter- 
part, though in male aspect, is Sirya. The details of the Dacca : 
Museum specimen, hailing from Ujani (Faridpur) and datable 
in the 11th or 18th century A... correspond to most of those 
noticed above (PI. xxvir. 65)2 Icons of Prajfiipiramita, typifying 4 

nA 











the spirit of divine wisdom, are rarely found in Bengal (cf. Maldah 
Museum specimen, Pl, xxvt. 62), Very often this goddess is painted 
in bright and variegated colours on the covers of the Prajiiparamita — : 
manuscripts locally procured. She is shown seated in padmdsana in 
deep tranquility of wisdom, both of her hands placed against her 
breast, the right in the vydékhydéna, and the left in the jidna-mudrd 
holding the book Ashfasthasrika Prajiidpdramita. ay 
_ Of the several varieties of Tara, emanations of different Dhyini- | 
Buddhas, well represented in the local museums, mention may be 
made of Khadiravani-Tara, Vajra-Tara and Bhrikuti-Tara, reapee= 
tive emanations of Amoghasiddhi, Ratnasambhava and Amitabha, oi 
Khadiravani, known also as Syima-Tard on account of her green 
colour, is one of the commonest varieties of such images (PL Lx¥. 
156; Pl. uxvi, 160). She may be depicted seated or standing, 
holding a blue lotus in her hand, and usually accompanied by Aéoka- 
kanta (Marichi) and Ekajata. An elaborately carved image of 
this variety of Tara, datable in the 12th century aw., and found at C- 
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Sompara (Dacca) is now in the Dacea Museum. It is in a fairly 
well-preserved condition and has the additional iconographic interest 
of having eight miniature figures of Tari on the prabhaévali (four 
on each side), and the figure of Vajrasattva on the extreme right 
corner of the pedestal! A partially preserved metal image of 
Vajra-Tiri (Tira of the yellow colour) in the same museum, 
originally hailing from Majvadi (Faridpur) is of unique importance 
(Pl. xxrv-xxv 60-61); for, so far as it is preserved, it closely 
resembles the metal image of the same deity in the shape of an 
eight-petalled lotus flower, enclosing within its petals the goddess 
with the figures of the eight attendants carved on the insides of the 
petals, originally found at Chandipur (Bhagalpur) and now in the 
Indian Museum.2 The image of a three-headed and eight-handed 
goddess sented in the virdsana pose, with Ganesa carved on the 
pedestal and Amitibha in its crown, discovered at Bhavanipur 
(Dacca) and now in the Dacca Sahitya Parishat (Pl. xxv1. 63), is 
a very interesting picce of sculpture both from the artistic and 
iconographic points of view. Bhattasali thinks that it may represent 
a hitherto unknown form of Bhrikuti-Tara, but no sidhand drs- 
cribing this variety of Tara fits in with the details of this figure 
which can be dated in the 10th century a». There i a great deal 
of resemblance between this figure and the unique image of a 
goddess tentatively identified as Mahapratisara, a goddess of the 
Peficharakshd-mandala, in the Dacca Museum. Both these sculptures 
are beautiful specimens of Pala art in Bengal, and the latter may 
be approximately dated in the Ith century A.D.” The metal 
image of an cight-handed goddess, described as Sitatapatra on 
insufficient data, originally found in Tippera and now in the Dacca 
Museum, is an extremely rare icon (Pl. uxm. 152). It is a very 
beautiful work of art and may be dated in the 9th century AD.* 
The recent acquisition by the Rajshahi Museum of an eighteen- 
armed female deity (PI. xxvi. 64), representing in all probability 
the rare Buddhist goddess Chunda, from Niyamatpur (Rajshahi), 
and datable in the 9th century sD. is bell eu ayresiiece ets 
students of Bengal iconography. A Foucher" reters © see 
armed figure of “Chunda installed in the Chundi-vara-bhavana at 
Pattikeri. (Tippera). This new find proves further that the 
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worship of this goddess was dlso m vogue in North Bengal? The. 
two figures of three-headed and six-handed Parnasavari from 
Vikrampur (Dacca) are identical with each other in every respect 
from the iconographic point of view (Pl. xxvir. 67). The attributes 
held in the hands (vejra, peratu and sara in the right, and tarjani, 
dhanu and parnepichehhika in the left ones), the number of feces, 
the leaf-garment ete. all closely correspond to the description of this 
goddess given in the texts? Of the miniature figures of the five 
Dhyani-Buddhas on the top section of the prabAdvali, the central 
one just above the head of the goddess is that of Amoghasiddhi, 
thus emphasising its association with Parnasavari. Her name, some 
of the iconographic features such as the leaf-garment, and the 
characteristic epithet pisécht applied to her in the dhydna-mantra 
indicate the Savara tribe as the source from which she was adopted  __ 
in the later Buddhist pantheon. The Vajrayana goddess Vagisvari 
is well represented in Bengal, both in stone and bronze; there are 
‘several varieties known of which a good specimen is illustrated in 

Such ts in brief the history of the development of the iconoplasti¢ 
artim Bengal. The skill and energy of the local artists were mostly 
employed in fashioning the bewildering varieties of hieratic images 
and their accessories, religion thus playing a dominant part in their | 
activities. It might have cramped, to a certain extent, the free = 
grace and naive simplicity of their earlier efforts, but the task m 
which the artists were engaged was seldom done in a half-hearted 
manner. Some of these works, in spite of their being hide-hound __ 
by the canonical rules, were exceedingly good specimens of art, and 
the ideas underlying many of them were portrayed with a great deal 
of earnestness and emphasis. The iconoplastic art, like other 
branches of art, has to be judged from the standpoint of its motive. 
It should never be said to the detriment of many of the long 
forgotten anonymous artists of Bengal, that they did not under : 
stand the nature of the work which was expected from them, or, = 
that they were not alive to the real and primary purpose of their — A 


work,~which was not to create so many museum specimens to be . 
judged chiefly for their artistic merits or demerits by the modern 
art connoisseurs, but to serve as definite concrete aids to the a 


religious efforts (sddhanas) of the innumerable devotees (bhaktas) 
os ancient times. At the same time no impartial art-critic could 
fail to recognise among the numerous images of Bengal many noble 





” FRS-Rep. 1096-88, pp. 20-30, fiz. 6. 
* Bhatt-Cot, 58-61, Pl. xxm(o) and (b). 
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GLOSSARY E 


[For a full discussion of iconographic terminologies cf. Rao-tcon. 
and Banerjea-[con, Ch. vu. 
Abhanga—a standing pose with a slight bend in the figure. 
Abhaya-mudra—The different poses of the hands of the deities 
indicating different ideas or attitude of mind are technically 
known as mudra. The more important of these mudniz 
are :— 

(1) Abhaya (assurance)—in which the hand, with 
fingers raised upwards, is turned to front. 

(2) Bhisparfa (touching the earth)—in which the 
left hand rests on the lap with palm outward, and the right 
touches the seat below. (for the significance of this mudrd, 
ef. Banerjea-Icon. 286). 

($) Dharmachakra—in which Buddha's hands are 
depicted as preaching the law. It is a combination of 
jidna- and vydkhydéna-mudrés, the left hand being m the 
former and the right in the latter poses (for full significance 
ef. Banerjea-[con. 279). | 

(4) Dhyina (meditation)—in which the palm of the 
right hand is put in that of the left hand, and both are 
placed together on the crossed legs of the seated image. 

(5) Jiana (knowledge)—in which ‘the tips of the 
middle finger and of the thumb are jomed together and 
held near the heart, with the palm of the hand turned 
towards the heart’ (Rao). 

(6) Sicht—in which the index-finger is stretched out, 
the other fingers being bent, and the hand is usually held 
down. | ; 

(7) Warada (conferring boon)—in which the hand i 
held down with palm outwards. mm 

8) Vitarka (discussion) or Vyikhyana (explanation 
Se ee ‘the tips of the thumb and the fore-finger are 
made to touch each other. The palm of the hand is made 


Ata ices : = ests of standing, in which the right knee is thrown 
to front and the leg retracted, while the left leg is firmly planted 
beh ind, in A sla ntin g Pp osition. _ 
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Ankusa—Elephant-goad. 

Apsmiara-purusha—the evil demon trampled on by Siva, especially 
in his Nataraija aspect: the demon’s other name is Miyalaka. 

Arghya—the pitha or the circular base into which the Siva-linga 

Atibhanga—an emphasised form of tribhariga, the sweep of the 
curve being considerably enhanced. 

Bhadraghata—auspicious pitcher. 

Bhyiagira—narrow-necked water-pot with a spout. 

Bhisparsa—See Abhaya. 

Chakra—discus held by Vishnu and sometimes by divinities 

Gbkalen Vira kind of jéewelled disc worn in front of the 


breast ; it is kept in position by two chains or pearl strings placed 


crosswise on the torso. 
Damaru—a kettle-drum sounded by moving it in the hand, 
Danda—a staff or cudgel. 
Dhanu—bow. 
Dhyana-mudria—See Abhayn. 


Dvibhaiga—a standing pose in which the body has one bend 
in the middle. 


Gadi—mace, club, 


Gana—An impish attendant of Siva. 
Ghantia—bell, 


Hara—necklace. 

Jati—matted locks of hair. 

Jata-mukuta—a sort of crown made up by arran the matted 
Jocks of hair in a particular manner. se: 

Jiifina-mudria—See Abhaya, 

Kamandalu—a water-pot of a peculiar shape, with a handle and 
A spout. 


Kapala—upper part of the skull shown as a cup in the hands 
of deities of terrific aspect. 


particular kind of conical crown, placed usually on 2 L- 


Kayands—a 
the heads of subordinate deities. 


irstsle—clapping of the hands marking time with musi. 
chopper, a big knife, a 
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Kayotsarga—a standing pose usually chown in Jina images, in 
which the hands hang down straight along the side of the stiffly 
erect body. 

Keyiira—an armlet, an ornament of the upper-arm. 

Khadga—a sword. 

Khatvatiga—‘ a curious sort of club, made up of the bone of the 
forearm or the leg, to the end of which a human skull ts attached 
through its foramen’ (Rao). 

Kirita—a jewelled head-gear. 

Kirita-mukuta—a conical crown. 

Kirtimukha—the grinning lion-face shown usually on the top 
centre of the stela. 

Kundala—ear-ring. 

Lalitisana—a sitting posture, in which one leg, usually the left 
leg, is tucked up on the seat, while the right one dangles down 
along it. 

Lafichhana—cognisance, mark. 

Maharaja-lili—a sitting posture, also known as Sukhdsana, where 
one leg (generally the left one) rests on the seat, while the right knee 
is raised upwards on the seat and the right arm rests on the raised 
knee. 

Matulunga—a citron. 

Mudgara—a pestle. 

Mudri—hand-pose (see Abhaya). 

Naga—snake, also a peculiar hybrid figure made up of human 
and serpentine forms. 

Nigapagéa—a snake in its real shape used as a noose. 

Nagint—female snake. oR: 

Nala—the projecting part of the base of Siva-linga for draiming 
the water poured on its top. , 

Navaratha—a type of pedestal with nine facets. 

Nilotpala—blue lotus. 

Padma—lotus. Se eS 

Padmisana—(1) lotus seat ; (2) » sitting posture in which ‘he 

Paficharatha—a type of pedestal with five facets. 
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Parnapichchhiki—the feathers of a peacock’s tail tied in a 


Pasa—a noose. 
Prabhivali—the stela or background of an image. 


‘atyaidha—standing pose, just the reverse of dlidha (see. 


Pajibhiga—the top section of the liga which is shown out of 

Ratna—jewel. 

Sakti—(1) consort; (2) a spear. 

Samapada-sthanaka—a standing posture, in which the body, 
without any bend in it, faces front. 

Sankha—(1) a conch-shell; (2) one of the nidhis or treasures 
of Kuvera-Vaiéravana. 

‘Saptaratha—a type of pedestal with seven facets. 

Sarpa—a snake. 

SiraSchakra—the halo or nimbus behind the head of an image. 


Sruk—sacrificial ladle for taking out clarified butter from the pot. 
Sichi—needle. : 
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Sichi-mudri—see Abhaya. i” 
Sruva—a sacrificial ladle for pouring clarified butter on the fire. = 


_ Sukhisana—a comfortable sitting posture, same as mahdrdja-lild 
(see Mahdrdja-lila) . 

Tanka—a stone-mason’s chisel. 

Siila—trident. 

Tarjani—(1) index-finger; (2) a kind of hand-pose, in which 
the index-finger of the upraised hand is stretched out upwards, while 
the other fingers are bent. 

Tribhaiga—a standing with two bends in the body. 

Tridandi—a wooden staff with three prong-like projections, 

Triratha—a type of pedestal with three facets. 
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oucet below the right arm-pit, as the sacred thread is usually 
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Urni—the hairy mole between the two eye-brows, usually shown 
on the heads of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 


Vaijayanti—a long flower garland usually shown on Vishnu 
images, 

VaiSikha-sthinaka—standing on the back of the bull. 

Vajra—thunder-bolt. 

Vanamaéli—a long flower-garland usually shown on Vishnu 
figures, 

Varada-mudri—see Abhaya. 

Vijapura—a citron. 

ini—a stringed musical instrument of the type of lyre. 

Virisana—a sitting posture in which the left foot rests upon 
the right thigh and the left thigh on the right foot. 

Viévapadma—a double-petalled lotus, the wpper set of petals 
usually pointing upwards and the lower set drooping down 

Vitarka-mudri —See Abhaya, 

Vyikhyaina-mudri—See Abhaya. 

Yajfiopavita—sacred thread worn by Brahmins. Er 


CHAPTER XIV 
ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, PAINTING 


L ARCHITECTURE 
1. INTRODUCTION. 


In dealing with the architecture of Bengal before a.p. 1200, one 
is at the very outset confronted with an utter scarcity of material : 
all through the period. The fact is rather intriguing, as abundant 
evidences, both imternal and external. testify to the existence Mm 
Bengal of every kind of edifice, characteristic of other parts of 
ancient India. Numerous inscriptions of the province, dating from , 
the Gupta period, refer to temples and monasteries, while flourishing 
cities, with magnificent palaces, temples, and monasteries are 
referred to in literary works. Fa-hien in the 5th century a.p. and 
‘Hiven Tsang in the 7th? saw a large number of monasteries, A 
temples and stipas in different parts of Bengal. Later, inscriptions " 
often describe a temple as ‘ ornament of the earth’ (bhd-b/wishanah) 2 
as ‘ high as mountain peaks,’ or as ‘ obstructing the very course of the 
sun with its lofty and imposing towers capped by golden kalasas’4 : 
That some of the sanctuaries in Bengal had attained special celebrity ? 
as early as the 10th century a.p. is also known from their illustra- 
tions in two Buddhist manuscripts (ats. Add, 1643, Cambridge, and 
ms. A. 15, Caleutta) of Nepal copied respectively in 1015 and 
1071 a." i 

But not one of these early monuments now exists, and the — = 
only memorials of ancient times consist of jungle-clad mounds 
scattered throughout the province and a few stray temples in West — 
Bengal, belonging to a comparatively late period, which have for =a ‘ 
tunately escaped utter dilapidation. A cause for this almost total 
obliteration may be sought for not only in the soft alluvial formation 
of the land and its damp climate, but also in the building materials. - ‘ 
These last were usually mud, bamboo, reeds, wood and such other 
fragile but indigenous products. Even in the more pretentious —— 
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buildings the usual medium was brick, certainly a much less durable 
material than stone which is not easily available in the province. 
A brick structure, not to speak of the buildings in more perishable 
materials, cannot be expected to resist for long the effects of damp 
and relaxing climate, the excessive rainfall, and the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of the country. Along with this natural cause there was also 
the human element, and many monuments that might have escaped 
decay because of the more durable nature of their materials were 
deliberately razed to the ground by foreign invaders, either on 
account of their iconoclastic zeal or for securing building materials, 
with which to construct or decorate their own structures. Instances 
are not rare where earlier structures were thus utilised, with but 
little trausformations, as we have an example in the tomb of Jafar 
Khan Ghizi at Triveni m Hooghly. 

It is thus evident that the historian of the architecture of 
Bengal has but very little material at his disposal. The few standing 
edifices and the ruined vestiges, brought to light in recent explora- 
tions, are too fragmentary to be of much real use for a history of 
architecture, properly so called, All that is possible to do is to piece 
together every bit of information from other sourees, such for 
example as sculpture, manuseript-painting and extant monuments 
elsewhere, in order to reconstruct the forms and featurea of the 
lost monuments of the province. These materials are not, however, 
adequate for the purpose of writing a complete and systematic history, 
with a thorough treatment of the origin and evolution of the different _ 
architectural types and forms. It should further be noted that the 
little knowledge that we possess relates almost entirely to religious 
buildings and we have no knowledge of the secular architecture of the: 
province. In Bengal, as in the rest of India, there was always 2 
tendency to use more permanent materials for religious edifices, and 
thus the carly monuments that have survived, or of which we have 
got vestiges now, almost exclusively belong to religious establish- 
ments of one or other denomination. 





Il. STUPA ARCHITECTURE 


The most important of carly Indian architectural forms is the 
stipa, The custom of rearing up stupas appears to be pre- 
Buddhistic, and probably it had its analogue in the Vedic practice 


of raising earthen funeral mounds (#masdna), m which were 


deposited the bones of the dead. But it is the Buddhists who 


particularly selected and adapted it to their own use. They utilised 
ae ‘ning the relics (dhatu) of the Master or of his 
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chief disciples. The relics were of three kinds—Sdrira-dhatu 
(corporeal relics), Paribhogika-dhdtu (relics used by the Master) 
and Niddesika-dhdtu (indicative relics). The stipa had also a 
commemorative character, being erected as memorials in places, 
specially sacred in the life of the Buddha or im his legend. Ultimately, 
as enshrining the relic and as symbolising the Master Himself the 
stipa itself came to be regarded as an object of veneration and 
worship. In later times stipas were erected in sacred Buddhist sites 
as a pious work, the gift of a stipa being reckoned as meritorious 
as that of an image, if not more.’ 

Wherever Buddhism has flourished it has left its visible traces 
in the form of such structural monuments, which, though varying 
in details and elaboration in different countries, may be traced to . 
have evolved out of a simple hemispherical dome on a circular base, 
characteristic of the early stipas, now extant. Such a st@pa com- 
sisted of a solid domiecal structure, placed on a low circular base. On 
the top of the dome there was a square capital in the form of a box . 
(harmiké), which was surmounted by a round dise (literally chhatra, 
umbrella, the emblem of universal dignity). Soon there grew up : 
a tendency towards elongation and height, and, as we proceed, we 
find that the circular base is transformed into a solid cylinder ; 
(literally known as the ‘drum,’ medhi, in distinction to the hemis- 
pherical dome known ns the anda), which gradually increases i 
height. Later on, the whole structure is raised on a square plinth, f 
sometimes with a projection or two on each face, The crowning : 
member, literally the chfatra (parasol), originally one, gradually 
increases in number in a tapering row of flat discs, the topmost one 
usually ending in a point. Side by side with such additions of 
different elements there was also a corresponding elevation of each 
component part. The whole composition thus attains a spirelike 
shape, in which the original hemispherical dome loses its dominating i 
importance, being cramped into an insignificant element in between j 
the lofty basement and the drum and the series of chAatravali, that 
has already been transformed into a high and conical architectural 
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Originally as sheltering the corporeal remains of the Buddha, the stip — 
in early Buddhist art stood for his pormrodna or even for B at, 
like so many other symbols, as the Footprints, the Bodhi ‘Tree, the Wheel, the 
Vajriisana. efe. As such it was held im great veneration, and, we have frequent — : 
representations at Bhiirhut, Sinchi, Amaravatl, efe. of devotecs o worship, 





or actually worshipping, the stdpa. The chaitya-hall is at 
Chamber, where the votive shipa or chaitya occupied the place’ of th 
trod at chet teens 1 ‘have dod: out with’ the volution ai 
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motif. The few remains of stipa monuments in Bengal belong to 
this late stage of evolution, 

The stipas, it has already been observed, may be divided into 
three classes with reference to the objects for which they were mised : 
(1) the Relic stipa, (2) the Commemorative or the Memorial 
stitpa and (3) the Votive stiipa, We have as yet no evidence that 
the first kind, the relic stipa, existed in Bengal. As regards the 
second, Hiven Tsang tells us that he saw several in different parts 
of Bengal, said to have been built by the great Adoka himself to 
commemorate the holy sites where Gautama Buddha was reported 
to have preached his doctrine in person.’ The tradition of the Bud- 
dha’s visilL to Bengal is also preserved in the story of Sumigadhi in 
the Avadina-kalpalatd of Kshemendra (11th century a.o,).2 But both 
the traditions are comparatively late and, true to the legend that 
Asoka built 84,000 stiipas, it was almost a convention to connect 
him with a sfiipa, whatever its date and location might be. It is, 
therefore, difficult to believe that the stiipas, noticed by Hiuen 
Tsang, in different parts of Bengal, were built by Aéokarija, until 
we gel more definite evidence. His accounts only prove that there 
were several memorial stapas in Bengal in his time, But none of 
them can now be traced with certainty. 

The third elass, the votive efipa, though not so prolific as in 
the adjoining province of Bihar, was not a rare feature in Bengal, 
and several examples in bronze and stone and numerous specimens 
in brick are known. Though the first two kinds do not strictly fall 
within the province of architecture, they are important as supplymg 
us with the form and features of such structural edifices and hence 
cannot be left out of account, A detailed study of the available 
examples shows that there is but little difference in their form and 
composition, and a close agreement with the mediaeval stone proto- 
types in Bihar may be recognised. A bronze votive stépa, found at 
Ashrafpur (Dacca) along with two copper-plates of king Devakhadga,| 
(7th century a.v:—supra p. 87), appears to be the earliest im this 
group, while the latest, so far as style is concemed, is a stone 
specimen, now enshrined at Jogi-gophi in the Dinajpur district. 

The bronze votive stiipa from Ashrafpur (Pl. xxvat, 68)? is a 
fairly preserved specimen and consists of a cylindrical drum and 
hemispherical dome supported on a lotus over a high and slightly 
face. The dome bulges a little towards the top—a peculiarity that 





+ Watters, 1m. 185, 187, 100, 191. | | 
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endows the form with a contour not unlike that of the * bell-shaped’ 
stipas of Burma. Above the square Aarmikd rises the shaft of j 
chhatravali, of which only one disc now remains. Like the stone , 
prototypes in Bihar the basement and the drum are adorned with | 
figures. What is, however, unique in this specimen is that the square j 
turret of the harmiled has each of its sides adorned with a figure of 
the Buddha, a peculiarity which, so far as 
our knowledge goes, is not met with else- 
where, At least two other bronze sfiipas are 
known from Bengal—one from Piahirpur 
(Rajshahi)! and the other from Thewari 
(Chittagong).2 Each of these two consists 
of a bulgmg dome on a cruciform basement, 
as in the mediaeval stone examples from 
Bihar. The Paharpur specimen exhibits four 
concentric rings just below the dome in the 
section usually occupied by the drum (ef. 
three similar rings in the stipas of Ceylon). 
Streamers in ornamental design are also 
attached to the shaft of the chhatras. Relief 
representations of stiipas of exactly similar 
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design may also be found in the stelac of i 
Buddhist images found in Bengal (ef. Taira x 
from Dhondai; Pl. txvt, 160). a 
The only stone specimen of a votre 
stipa, so far known in Bengal, is nOW 
enshrined at Jogi-gophi and looks at first 7 
sight quite unlike a sfiipa"” (See sketch): A 


close examination, however, reveals that it 
was probably an ultimate transformation of = 

a hemispherical structure due to an exces 
ive tendency towards elcvalion and elonga- 
tion. Along with the multiplication of the a 
different elements there was also a corre 
ponding elevation of each component part, < =2 
and here, even without the basement that is 

lost, we find that the drum and the dome — 
each represents a high cylinder, their total height being more than 
three times the diameter at the bottom, The drum, as wstal, is orna-— r 
mented with four figures in niches, while the plain dome is. a 
mounted by the harmikd, not square but circular and ribbed on 
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edge, just like the dmalaka-tild of a temple. This is a peculiarity 
which is noticed here for the first time in case of a st#pa monument. 
Next we have the range of chAatra discs, gradually diminishing im 
size as they go up. The sense of accentuated height ts strongly 
manifest in the whole composition, which gives to this particular 
specimen almost the appearance of a miniature obelisk, though 
with « round contour. 

There is not a single structural example of a stipa in Bengal 
with its upper members intact, but there are representations of at 
least three well-known shipa monuments in Bengal im the Buddhist 
manuscripts referred to above (supra p. 480). The earliest in 
point of date is the 
Varendra illustrated m 
ms, Add. 1648, Cam- 
bridge (dated 1015 
ap.)! which, as noted 
above (supra p. 69), 
existed as early as the 
7th century a.v., and is 
referred to by [-tsing. 
Tt shows « low circular 
drum over a basement 
each of which is in the 
form of a lotus. The 
four niches on four 
sides contaming Buddha 
figures, is decorated 
with garlands at the 
top and surmounted by 
a square harmikd. 
Ahove it rises a taper- 
ing row of chhatras, 
the topmost one of 
which is adorned by 

The 





ts labelled 
Eshetre Vardhamana-stépa,” Vardhamana, which, as a place name, 


occurs rather early in Indian literature, has been identified 
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with modern Burdwan, Tulikshetra, with its locative case-ending, 
appears also to be a topographical name, and is placed, in the same 
manuscript, in Virendra. It is thus likely that Vardhamiana in this 
descriptive label might refer to the last Jaina tirthari/rera, and the 
stiipa represents a Jaina shrine dedicated in his honour. But such 
an inference is obviously inconsistent with the fact that the name of 
the stépa occurs in a Buddhist manuscript purporting to illustrate 
the famous shrines of the Buddhist faith. Under the circumstances, 
the problem of the interpretation and nature of the shrine cannot 
but be left open. What we are concerned with is the architectural 
feature of the monument,? which exhibits two stdpas of exactly 
similar design and elevation, placed side by side. The basement, 
square in plan with one projection on each side, consists of four 
elaborately carved stages separated by recessed mouldings. The 
drum is designed in the shape of a double-petalled lotus, and over 
it is placed the dome, similar to the preceding example but without 
the niches, along with its upper component members. 
_ The basement of the third stipa* consists of a double row of 
petals, separated by two plain mouldings, and supports a square 
terrace with two rectangular niches on each side. The drum has the 
shape of a lotus with drooping petals and over it rises an almost 
cylindrical dome with a cinque-foil niche on each side. The harmikd 
has a concave outline and streamers are attached to the shaft of the 
conical chhatrivali. 

Remains of several brick stipas have been laid bare at Pahairpur 
(Rajshahi)" and Bahuliri (Bankura)4 Some of them are quite 
Plain but others are more ornamented. By far the largest number 
of such votive offerings have come to hight from the site of Satyapir- 
Ohitd at Paharpur. As a role such votive structures stand isolated 
from one another, occasionally in a row, though sometimes a group 
of them has been found situated on a bigger common platform. 
Again an important votive stipa may be found to be surrounded by 
four miniature ones rising from the same plinth. They belong mostly 
to 4 comparatively late period in the history of the Paharpur shrine 
and none of them can be said to have been erected earlier than the 
10th century ap. 

These brick structures, however, have only their basements pre- — 
served. They exhibit varied designs in planning—square, cruciform: 
and circular. The first and the last. however, are very scarce, while 

the second, i.e., the cruciform plan, obtained by one, two or even | 


three offset projections on each face of the square, may be noticed 


" Foucher, Jeon, Pl. r. §, * Tind. p. 54, Fig. 4. 
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in the majority of cases. The number of such projections is usually 
greater in the later structures: As in the mediacval examples, the 
basements are always high and exhibit successive tiers of elaborate 
mouldings, including the ‘torus’ and the ‘ dentil’, Both in plan as 
well as in designs of the mouldings they very nearly correspond to 
their stone prototypes in Bihar, Like them, too, the basements 
were sometimes decorated with rows of Buddha figures, as is 
indicated by the moulded terracotta plaques, exhibiting friezea of 
Buddha figures in the attitudes of enlightenment and preaching, 
discovered while laying bare such votive offerings round the central 
shrine at Satyapir-bhitd. There is thus no fundamental disagree- 
ment between the basements of these brick structures and those of 
the stone votive stipas from the adjoining province of Bihar, They 
also tally essentially with those of the illustrated Vardhamina-stiy 
and the bronze specimens from Bengal noted above (supra Pp. 484). On 
the analogy of these, therefore, the composition of the missing upper 
elements of these brick structures may be reconstructed as consisting 
of an elaborate drum, probably with Buddha figures in ornamental 
niches, the plain hemispherical dome, the square or the cruciform 
harmakd and the conical finial of the chhatrévali, rising m 
succession one above the other from the basement upwards. The 
form of the dome might have been the same as shown in one of the 
terracotta plaques from Pahirpur (Pl. xxvot. 69). The chhatri- 
vali appears to have been made up of terracotte. plano-convex discs 
(a large number of which has been found during the excavations), 
each with a central hole, placed im graded size. 

Occasionally, these structures enshrined miniature clay stipas 
encasing minute round sealings impressed with the Buddhist creed. 
This custom also appears to have been in vogue in other famous 
Buddhist sites like Nalandi, Bodh-Gayi, Sarnath, Mirpur Khas ete. 
I-tsing informs us that the sacred formula was placed imside the 
stiipas as a substitute for the corporeal relic.’ The sacred formula, 
as the essence of the Buddha's teaching, was looked upon as the 
embodiment of the faith (dharma-sarira), and the stipas that 
enshrined them may be said to have had a twofold choracter— 
relic and votive. 

Besides the basements described above, there is one of a very 
novel design in the courtyard of the monastic area? It consists of 
a circular base over which rises « high plinth with sixteen projected 
angles (and sixteen comespondin recessed angles), each projection 

suching the culline- cl the circular area (Pl. xxix, 70). It is 
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well-decorated with elaborate mouldings, in which the bold ‘ torus’ 
is prominent. The provision of so many projecting and re-entrant 


angles may be regarded as a logical culmination of the desire for ‘ 
elaboration of the original grownd-plan, which was first manifest m % 
the addition of a number of projections on each face of a square . 

structure, Seen from the top, the whole structure looks like a sixteen- 
sided star evenly arranged inside a circle. This novel plan and . 
arrangement of the basement suggest a novel shape and appearance _ 
of the super-structure; but unfortunately the upper members are 
irretrievably lost. P 
From an examination of the extant specimens the characteristic 
features of the stupa architecture in Bengal may be summed up as 
follows: Votive stipas, plainly square or circular in shape, have ro 
‘La 


been known to exist at Pahdrpur and Babulira. But such simple 
‘structures are rather rare and the prevailing style shows a high 

asement, square with one, two, or three projections on each face, 
‘Variegated still more with numerous lines of horizontal mouldings. 
The number and depth of the projections as well as of the mouldings 
offer a rough standard in stylistic evolution. The Ashrafpur speci- 
men shows niches with sculptured figures on the basement, and such 
a decorative scheme may also be found to actuate at Jeast some of 
the brick examples at Satyapir-bhifd (Pahirpur). Next comes the 
drum, plain or ornamented, and sometimes with four figures in niches 
round its body. The dome—originally the principal! element in the 
stupa, now a mere finish or capping to a series of elaborate mouldings 
forming o lofty base—is either hemispherical or cylindrical, and, 
though generally plain, is sometimes decorated with garlands at the 
top and niches containing figures at the bottom. It supports the 
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square or cruciform harmikd, and the rows of diminishing chhatras 
ending in a pomted finial, sometimes with streamers flyimg from ae: 
it, The stone example of Jogi-gopha exhibits an extremely elongated = 
type and may be said to represent the final transformation of a 


hemispherical shape into a spire-like one through successive stages 
of heightening, achieved by adding to, and elevating the different = 
parts. a 









™. Monastic Arcurrecrone 


The monasteries (sarighdrima, vikdra) in Indian were designed — : 
as & square block formed by four rows of cells along the four sides 
of an inner courtyard. In the earlier period ‘they were 15Ul are Pon 
ie pet oe tee As the monastic rganisa- 
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adjuncts. Often they consisted of several storeys and along the inner 
courtyard there usually ran a verandah supported on pillars. From 
a simple dwelling house for the monks, the vihdra often ultimately 
eame to be transformed into an important centre of learning, some- 
thing in the form of a modern residential university. 

Ancient Bengal had also her monastic organisations and 
establishments, and there are inscriptions and other evidences, 
testifying to the existence of many such institutions from the 
Sth century a.p, down to the late Pila epoch, as already noted above 
(#upra p. 417), 

An idea of the magnificence of some of these establishments may 
be had from Hinen Tsang’s description of the Po-shih-po monastery 
in Pupdravardhana and the Lo-to-mo-chih in Karnasuvarna; which 
had spacious and roomy halls and courts and lofty and storeyed 
towers and pavilions. But they have all perished ond no trace 
remains above ground of their ancient fame and prosperity. The 
great Po-shih-po vihdra of Hiuen Tsang has been identified with the 
runs of Bhisua Vibir near Mahisthin (ancient Pundravardhana), 
where a gigantic mound (approximately 800'x750°%40°) seems to 
be all that remains of that once magnificent wihdra 

One of the earliest whdray in the province may be located at 
Bihairail (Rajshahi), where trial excavations of a mound, locally 
known as Rajbidi, exposed the remains of a structure constructed 
“on the familiar ancient plan of a row of cells round a central court- 
yard.” From the finds and from the fairly large size of bricks 
the structure should be ascribed to a date not later than the Gupta 
period. Perhaps another monastery of about the 6th or Tth century 
A.D. may be recognised in the Rikshasi-daiga mound at Rangamati 
(Murshidabad), the reputed site of Karnasuvarna.* No definite 
evidence has, however, been discovered yet to connect it with the 
celebrated Lo-to-mo-chih eiidra of Hiven Tsang. 

The wealth of materials laid bare at Pahairpur is likely to prove 
of the greatest help in ascertaining the form and features of a monas- 
tery in ancient Bengal. Two imscriptions—one on a copper-plate 
and the other on a set of sealings—prove the existence of two vihdras 
at the site in two different periods. First we have the Jama vihdra 
of Guhanandi at Vatagohali, mentioned in the copper-plate grant of 
the (Gupta) year 159 (479 av.).' From the latter part of the 
8th century, however, the site was well known as the great Buddhist 

pura (modern Ompur, a mile to the 











1 Heal-Records, u. 195, 202. : Tenet Ne, £ p16 
* ASI, 1922-28, p. 108. Pid, 1988-29, p. 00. 
* ASI. 1087-28, p. 107. 
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south of the ruins), as is proved by reference, in a set of sealings, | 
to the community of monks residing at the monastery of Dharma- : 
pilndeva at Somapura (sri-Somapure &ri- Dharmapdladeva-mahd- : 
vihdriy-dryyo-bhikshu-samghasya).' The name and fame of this - 
pihdra spread far and wide (supra p. 417) and it is mentioned m . 
inseriptions from Bodh-Gayaé? and Nalanda® and in Tibetan transla- . 
tions of certain Sanskrit Buddhist works.‘ th = 3 

It is difficult to ascertain the plan of the earlier Jaina vihara, > 


a a eL.! 


Tt is, however, reasonable to assume that, as elsewhere, it followed. 
the usual plan having the monks’ chambers set round a quadrangular 
court. The Pala vihdra, which followed the same plan, was conceived 
on a much grander scale as the ruins unearthed at Pahirpur clearly 
show. The entire establishment, occupying a quadrangle measuring 
more than 900 feet externally on each side, has high enclosure walls 
lined on the inside with nearly 177 cells, excluding the cells of the 
central block in each direction. The wallings, though not preserved 
to a very great height, envisage, from their thickness and massive 
ness, a storeyed structure, exactly commensurate with the terraced 
form of the main temple in the centre of the enclosure. As K. N. 
Dikshit has justly remarked : 
“no single monastery of such dimensions has come to light in India and the 
appellation, mahdvihdra, ‘the great monnstery’, as designating the place, ean be 
considered entirely appropriate." = 
Considerations of space forbid a detailed description of this 
gigantic wihdra. Only the general plan and the principal features 
may be briefly set forth here. The main portal was towards the 
north, where a flight of steps leads up to a large pillared hall, open t0 
the north, i.c., on the outside, but enclosed with massive walls on 
the other three sides, access to a smaller hall in the interior bemg 
obtained through a single doorway at the back, ie. the south wall. $ 
This smaller hall is open to the south, with its roof supported, a5 m™ 
the outer hall, on pillars. This inner hall leads the visitor across 
the main verandah to the ruined flight of steps descending to the 
inner courtyard which stands in front of the main temple. 2a 
Branching off on left and right from the top of this flight OF 
steps there ran along the inner side of each of the four enclosure 
walls a single (sometimes double) row of cells (each approximately” — 
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13° 6” in length)—all connected by a spacious corridor (approxi- 
mately § to 9 wide), running continuously all round, and 
approached from the inner courtyard by flights of steps provided 
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+7 the middle of each of the four sides. It should be pointed 
out in this connection that the monastery, renovated by the 
monk Vipulaérimitra, has been described a5 a four-fold one, which 
probably refers to the four lines of cells along the four sides of the 
quadrangle, The cells are approached by doorways with an inward 
splay. The masonry is all laid im ashlar courses, but at a certam 
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height the walls, wet preserved, show one course of brick-on-edge 


tivetment to relieve the monotony of the plain ashlar courses. While 
the cetitre of the northern side was occupied by the two entrance 


halls noted above, the central block on the other three sides is 
marked by a projection in the exterior wall and is occupied by a 

group of three cells, with a passage all round, and the landing stage 
to the inner courtyard in front. Besides the main gateway to the 


north, access to the quadrangle might also be had by a subsidiary 


entrance through the northern enclosure near its eastern end. There 


was no arrangement for ingress on the southern and western sides, 
but possibly a small passege in the middle of the eastern block was 


provided for private entrance. The roof of the corridor seems, ag 


‘elsewhere, to have been supported on pillars and there were probably — 


railings et off ben corridor ee at the Bie spheres Ts 


I = vd in the deces of the establishment, 
_ Excavations have revealed several strata in the remains of the — 
The lowest i.e, the earliest dates back to the period of — 








es openey construction of the monastery in the time of Dhormapéila, — 
It continued to exist down to the Muhammadan conquest, throw sh es 
Various vicissitudes, which necessitated renovations and repairs at 





different periods, But barring minor additions and alterations, the — 
general arrangement, described above, is the result of a well-thousite 
out plan and belongs to a single period of construction. The 
numerous cells of the monastery were certainly originally meant a8 
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residences for monks, who thronged the monastery at that time. = > 





But in lnter stages of occupation, as is apparent from the oc 


of ornate pedestals in the majority of the cells, they were de ated 
e purposes more ceremonial than residential. A sheltered room by 


the side of the main gateway has been identified as the office of jet 
huge establishment,” and from fragmentary evidences one can ba 
an elaborate dramage arrangement from room to room, from higher’ 
lower terrace, from vard to yard, leading finally perhaps to a m ison 





tank or pool inside the enclosure, In between the lines of cells along — &s 


the four sides and the main temple m the centre there were open 


establishments, e¢e—nll parapharnelia of a Prosperous mi 
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courts, shrines and votive stipas, walls, bathing platforms, ae tt 
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establishment. They, however, exhibit various periods of construc- 
tion. Hut it must be stressed that in spite of different periods in 
the history of the monastery there was no material alteration of the 
original plan. 

In reconstructing the monastic architecture of Bengal, we have 
now before us the biggest monastery in India, though in ruins. It 
has been described in the Nalanda inscription of Vipulasrimitra as 
“a singuler feast to the eyes of the world,” a praise that appears 
to be justified even from whal is preserved today. The general form 
and features and the whole lay-out, so far as can be gathered, show 
but little difference from those of similar establishments in famous 
sites elsewhere. But it excels others in its gigantic dimensions and 
in its well-planned arrangement. It 1 hoped that further explora- 
tions will unearth similar establishments, which may not equal 
Pahirpur in extent, but will not, perhaps, vary materially from it in 
plan and general features. 


Temples were constructed in Bengal in large numbers: (supra 
p. 450), but save a few structures, belongmg mostly to the 11th and 
12th centuries a.p., they have all perished, leaving no trace behind. 
The magnificence of some of these temples is referred to in inserip- 
tions and literature, and some of them, which were presumably more 
reputed than others, are mentioned and illustrated im the two 
Buddhist manuscripts referred to above (supra p. 480). ‘These include 
the temples of the Buddha at Pundravardhana and Radha, of Tara 
in Varendra, and of Lokanitha in Samatnta, Varendra, Radha, 
Nalendra and Dandabhukts. 

Although no temples of great antiquity exist in Bengal, we get 
some idea about their general features from the illustrated re- 
presentations im ass. as well as from several stone reliefs, for 
in many cases the deity is shown as installed in temples whose out- 
lines are carved round the divine figure. By a close study and 
analysis of these, the temples of ancient Bengal, which all naturally 
belonged to the northern style of Indian architecture, may be divided 
into three or four distinct types according to the form of the roof 
over the sanctum. , ve 

The first type, which might be regarded as the earliest, exhibits 
a roof consisting of a number of horizontal tiers, gradually diminishing 
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_— 
in size as they go up, with a recess between each stage. The 5 
earlicst representations of such a temple may be found on some — 
sculptures from Sarnath’ and the type may thus go back to the 


ns Py 


Gupta period. The type is widely distributed over different parts 

of Northern India. In a developed form, with the horizontal tiered. 

stages compressed in a pyramidal shape, it appears in Orissa, 
exclusively as the roof of the jagamohena, and is known ns the 
bhadra- or pida-deul in distinction to the rekha- which has a high 

curvilinear éichara surmounting the sanctum. The earliest form of 

this tiered type in Bengal occurs on the Ashrafpur bronze chaitya: 

(ec. Tth century «.p.) and the gradual evolution may be studied with 

the help of several images represented as seated within temples of 

this type. The early form, with its pillars reminiscent of earlier 
construction in bamboo or wood, and peculiar finial the like of which 

may be found in modern wooden and corrugated structures, appears 

to be nearer to the thatched hut construction, from which the type 
seems to have originated, | 

- Side by side with this tiered type, more or less of stunted 
appearance, there also existed the rekha one, distinguished by a — 

lofty tower over the cube of the sanctum. The rekha temple 

exhibits what is known as the ndgara stvle in the Indian 

“lpasdstras, The distinctive cognisances of this style, as revealed 

by extant monuments, are a cruciform ground-plan (square with 

a number of offset projections on each face) and « curvilinear tower 

(sukandsa-sikhara), which characterise every medineval temple of 

Northern India. The simplest arche-type of the style may be found 

in a group of temples that may be dated about the 6th century AD? 

but as a result of evolution through the ages and in different locali- 
ties, the style undergoes varied transformations. Of all the different 

regional manifestations of the ndgara temple style, that of Orissa 

(Kalinga) is one of the most remarkable. The innumerable temples 

erected in Orissa represent, to quote Fergusson,® “one of the most 

compact and homogeneous architectural groups in India.” The — A 
rekha temples of Bengal had much in common with those of Orissa 

and very closely resemble the specimens in some early sculptures 
from Bihar.‘ _ 

Over and above these two types, which recur more or less 

frequently, one or two rare and curious ones may also be recognised 
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“For Bihar specimens see EISMS. Pl. xc (a), xcrv(b), x1x(b). 
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to have existed in Bengal. These types appear to be amplifications 
and elaborations of the first, ic. the tiered type mentioned above. 
The amplification consists in the provision of a superstructure over 
the tiered roof. This superstructure took the shape either of a stipa 
or Of a #ikhara, and both the varieties might have been in vogue 
simultaneously, The type with the #tkhara over the tiered roof, how- 
ever, appears to have been the more favoured of the two, and may 
be regarded as a combination of the bhedra and the rekha elements. 
Further elaborations of these two types may be noticed in the provi- 
sion of miniature replicas of the crowning superstructure at the 
corners of the tiered stages and in front. These types are found 
outlined in a series of miniature paimtings in the manuscripts men- 
tioned above.’ They churacterise severa] famous shrines im such 
widely scattered sites as Pundravardhana, Nilendra (m Bengal), 
Tirabhukti, Odra-dega, and Uddivina, all situated in Eastern India, 
except the last, the location of which is not yet definitely settled? 
At least four stone images, of which three come from Bengal and 
the fourth from Bihar, exhibit representations of the last variety, 
ie, of the type consisting of a #ikhara over the tiered roof. Similar 
temple types may also be found represented in terracotta votive 
tablets from Pagan (Pl. xxx1, 78) and a stone seulpture from 
Hmawza (old Prome), both in Burma? 

The above analysis leads to a classification of the ancient temples 
of Bengal into four distinct types, namely : 

1. The bhadra, pida or tiered type, in which the roof over — 
the sanctum consists of a series of gradually receding 
tiered stages crowned by the usual finials including the 

um. The rekha or the éikhara type, characterised by a high 
curvilinear tower and the usual crowning elements. 

m. The tiered type surmounted by a shipa, 

rv. The tiered type surmounted by a #khara. 

Tt should be noted, however, that structural examples of these 
different types, except those of the second, are very mre, # not 
a pooaly so far as the last two 1 are » concerned, 

a } J further with the Jeacripbion of these different 
SOE we Se ante the existence of similar temples in Further 
India and Indonesia, not merely to indicate the great influence 
exercised by Eastern Indian architecture in these regions, but also 
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to give an idea of what the Bengal temples looked like when they 
were intact. It is not difficult to trace in the first, ie. the tiered ~ 
type, the beginning of the elaborate pyatthats of Burma, with its 
many tiered roofs! The plain and earlier specimens of the pyatthats, 
as seen in the tiered palaces of Prince 
Siddhirtha in the sculptures of the 
Ananda temple al Pagan closely 
correspond to the tiered temples that 
may be found widely distributed over 
India, and as the Indian examples are 
earlier in date, the possibility that 
architecturally they were also the 
antecedents is clearly suggested. A 
somewhat similar type may be seen 
in the miniature monolithic shrines 
Inside the premises of the Chandi 
Panataran in Java, and it still survives 
m the modern architecture of Bali.* 
The origin of the square temples of 
Pagan, which present remarkable 
dissimilarity with anything standing 
on the continent of Indin, has led to 
ae: much speculation, In elevation they 
consist of a roof of several tiered stages crowned by a superstruc- 
ture, either a stipa or a sikhara, each complete with its common 
and distinctive elements, There are quite a large number of 
such temples at Pagan, and though there may be recognised 
several varieties, all of them appear to be actuated by a common 
architectural tradition. A tiered roof surmounted by a crowning 
Se ucture, a atipa or a sichara, represents the prominent charac- 
teristics of types mm and tv of Bengal temples mentioned above, 
which may be said to have been fairly prolific in Eastern India. 
The Abeyadina (Pl. xxxvi, 90) and the Patothamya, each with a at 
stipa over the tiered roof, are closely akin to the temples of type Tm, 5 
while those with the éikhara, of which the Ananda, the Thathyinnyu, 
the Thitswada (Pl. xxxvi, 91), the Tilominlo, ete. are the most 
well-known, particularly conform to the temples of type rv. Sculp- 
tural representations of the Pagan type of temples may also be found 
on a number of terracotta votive tablets (Pl, xxxr, 78) from Pagan 
and a stone sculpture from Prome, and these reliefs furnish exact 
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parallels of similar representations of temples in sculptures and paint- 
ings on the basis of which we have reconstructed the types wt and rv. 
The structural examples at Pagan may exhibit distinctive character- 
istics m plan and general arrangement, but it cannot be doubted 
that the shape and elevation of the monuments of Eastern India, as 
represented by types am and 1, exercised considerable influence in 
determining the form and appearance of the Ps fan monuments. 
A solitary example of type m may further be found in Java in 
Chandi Pavon,’ a small sanctuary with a roof of two tiered stages, 
surmounted by a stiipa at the top, and surrounded by eight smaller 
ones in the next lower stage. 

We may now proceed with the deseription of the first type of 
temples. As already observed, its tower presents the shape of a 
fairly high stepped pyramid rising 
from the top of the straight and 
perpendicular walls of the garbha- 
grka. It ts made up of horizontal 
tiers of stone (pidos, as they are 
known in Orissa), gradually dim- 
nishing as they rise, with a recess 
between each course. Over the last 
course rests the huge dmalaka-éild, 
on a narrow cylindrical neck, ulti- 
mately capped by the usual finials, 

The frequency of this type of 
temples in Bengal may be surmised 
from the rather large number of stich 
representations on the sculptures 
of the province. The Ashrafpur 
bronze stitpa dated about the 7th 
century a.p. gives us in relief what 
was probably the earliest form. 
Here we find « simple roof composed of two receding courses of 
sloping tiers with a recessed space in between and crowned by @ 
peculiar finial? (see sketch). 

The gradual evolution and elaboration of the type may be 
noticed in the multiplication of the tiered courses and in the mtroduc- 
tion of the sun! decorative elements, The image of Kalyana- 
sundara from Hili, now in the Dacca Sahitya Parishat, exhibits 
three tiered courses, capped by a round coping stone (not yet a 





: R. C. Majumdar, Sevarnadvipa, Pt. 1, Pl. tv. 
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true dmalaka as the edges are not indented) above a narrow neck, 
topped further by a conical finial. The type may be seen as fully 
evolved in several images, where we find temples with trefoil arches 
supported on richly decorated pillars, the roofs being composed of 
an odd number of pidas (here sloping tiers), three or five, ond the 
whole surmounted by the d@malaka and the usual finials, The last 
tier (what is known in Orissa as the ghddachakra, i., the tier just 
below the neck) occasionally shows rampant lions at the corners, a5 
we distinctly see in the representation of the temple on the image of 
Uma-Mahesvara from Birol (Rajshahi; Pl. xxx, 74). 

For illustration, we refer to the images of Sirya from Kuldé 
(24-Parganas), Siirya from Barii (Rajshahi; Pl. xxx. 76), Ratna- 
sambhava from Vikrampur (Dacca; Pl. xxx, 75), Buddha from 
Madhyapara (Dacca) with the inscription of ddnapati Nirwpama 
(PL xxxt, 77) , Uma-Maheévara from Birol (Pl. xxx, 74), ete., and 
a fragment of a door-jamb with Ganesa in a niche, the door- 
jamb with sina in a niche from Mandoil (Rajshahi; Pl. xvu. 4 
105), and a huge architectural stone from Kumirpur (Rajshahi; = 
Pi. xxxn, 79). f 

‘The ground-plan occasionally exhibits a temple of the ratha, (4. 
the cruciform, type (as evidenced on the twin temples on the 
architectural stone from Kumirpur and corroborated by the Sirya 
image from Baria, both in the Rajshahi Museum), the rathas being 
obtamed by the addition of one or two projections on each side of the 
square sanctum. The type appears to be still surviving in the large 
number of simple brick temples in Bengal, the roof of which rises m 
two receding tiers. Such examples also occur in relief in the 
terracotta decorations of the 16th and 17th century temples, ruins 
of which are found throughout the province. The similarity, with 
the temple carved in relief on the Ashrafpur votive stipa is striking, 
only the outline of the tiers in these Inte examples has grown curvil- 
near instead of the straight slope in the earlier form. This curvilinear * 
form may be said to be an imitation of thatched huts in which the 5 
bamboos are lashed together at the apex and tied in near the lower 
end, thus forming a singularly strong frame-work of arched form.  —__ 

The Nandi pavilion (Pl. xxx, 80) within the premises of a 
temple at Ekteswar (Bankura) blewides us with a structural ae 
of this type.’ The date of this stricture is uncertain. There : 
every possibility that it belonged to a period outside our scope. — 
Yet, as presenting an archaic form, a brief des¢ription of ‘oy 

Fes be out of place here. It is a simple square shrine with ® 
‘pyramidal roof, eesepound of three seceding: Sek. Hatin Sea 
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square pillars. Though divested of the dmalaka and the usual 
finials, its importance lies in the fact that it gives us an idea of what 
this type of temples looked like, as distinguished from the relief 
outline of the painted illustrations or sculptured images, which are 
at present our only basis for the reconstruction of the lost 
temple-forms. 

The next important type is the rekha deul, i.e, the temple with 
curvilinear #ikhara (tower), of which we are fortunate enough to 
possess several! standing structures and at least three votive minia- 
tures, two of them being in the round, The former comprise three 
stone specimens—one at Barikar (Burdwan) and two at Dehar 
(Bankura), and some brick examples,—all in West Bengal. A more 
durable quality of the material used was perhaps responsible for the 
preservation of the stone specimens, while a comparative inaccessi- 
bility of the brick ones saved them from wilful destruction. Two of 
the miniatures are carved in stone and come respectively from 
Dinajpur (Pl. xum, 104) and Nimdighi (Rajshahi; Pl, xxxtv, 82), 
while the third, made of bronze (PI. xxxrv, 84), has been acquired 
from Jhewairi (Chittagong). The origm of the rekha tower from 
bamboo construction is now generally accepted and need not be 
discussed here in detail. 

The earliest example of the rekha type of temples in Bengal 
appears to be the temple No. rv. at Barikar (Pl. xxxm. 81)." [it 
consists of a high gerbhagrihe (cella, sanctum) on a low basement 
and is surmounted by a short and stunted sikhara (tower), gradually 
curving inwards from its very beginning, and ultimately capped by 
a huge and archaic dmalaka-tlé. Both the gorbhagriha and the 
sikhara are square in cross-section all through and the sharp edges 
of the corners and of the ratha-paga projections are rigidly maimtained, 
In these respects and in the arrangement of the rathes and niches of 
the gerbhagriha and pagas of the mkhara, the temple closely corres- 
ponds to the earliest group in Orissa, represented by the Paraéu- 
HimeSvara temple at Bhuvaneévara? which has been ascribed to the 
8th century av. The Barakar temple may, therefore, be dated about 
the same period or only a little later. 

Next, at least as an architectonic type, come the three votive 
miniatures, which, so far as their general characteristics are concerned, 
are almost all alike and not far removed from one another in date. 
Each of them consists of a perpendicular garbhagriha with a sculp- 
tured trefoil niche on each face, raised over a cruciform basement 





+ JISOA. 1, 125-27, Pl. xxxvi, Fig. 216. 
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with several mouldings, and capped by the curvilinear éh 
gradually sloping inwards, over which rests the @malaka on a narrow 
neck. There is not yet any attempt at the rounding of the corners, 
and the sharp edges are rigidly maintained. The “ chaitya-window " 
motif appears as a decorative pattern on the body of the #khara, and 
a line of continuous scroll on the Dinajpur specimen presupposes a 
decoration that forms an important element in the later group 
of temples. In the two stone examples, a cornice of two or three 
courses demarcates the #ithara from the cella of the garbhagriha 
(Pl. xumr, 104; Pl, xxxzv, §2),! but this feature is entirely absent 
- in the bronze specimen. The empty niches of the latter (Pl xxxtv, 
= 84)* are approached by flights of steps on each side. The émalaka — 
x of the monolith at Dinajpur is somewhat disproportionate and heavy, 























es, but the bronze templet presents a graceful contour of the #ikhara, 4 
“Wis gradually inclining inwards, with a pleasingly proportionate dmalaka =” 
~ and stipe finial, In spite of the narrow neck, the unbroken contour 


is maigtained by the provision of rampant tions at the corners on 


= the top of the éikhara. 
> _ The next group is represented by five other standing structures, “4 
tga one in the district of Burdwan, three in Bankura and the fifth in 


-- the damp forests of the Sundarbans. The structures are much , 
— damaged and recent conservation has completely transformed the 
shape of the fifth. But from what are preserved we are in o position 
to form a general idea of their architectonic shape and style, from— 
the standpoint of which this group appears to be posterior to that 
of the miniature shrines, just described. The ground-plan, elevation 
and the general style of decoration resemble those of the earlier 
group ; but they have grown more elaborate and a distinct develop- 
ment of the architectonic type is to be found in the chamfering of 
the edges of the corners of the éikhara so as to give the Lower a 
more rounded shape, m the repetitions of the miniature #itharas of 
the body of the main one, and also in the provision of the approach 
vestibule in the thickness of the front wall. | 


The brick temple, recently discovered at Deuliya (Burdwan it 




















Bae PI. xxxv, 85)" exhibits a straight and perpendicular gar 
topped by a curvilinear sikhara the crowning members of whisk now : PS 
ee missing, probably consisted of an d@malaka and the usual finials. AL — 
S-(- singular feature, worth noticing, is that towards the top the cella of a | 
she the garbhagrita has several inverted offsets forming a projected — 
een Fe the top of which the sikhara is placed. ‘The facades i 
i * J80A. 135. AST. 1927-88, Pl ue én 
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both the sanctum and the #k:Aere are divided into sharp ridges, an 
arrangement that must have resulted from the division of the facades 
into rethas and pagas. The body of the sanctum is otherwise plain, 
but the #hara is profusely decorated with scroll work and “ chaitya- 
window ” pattern. The corners are slightly chomfered, in contrast 
to the rigid corners of the earlier group, but the sharp edges of the 
ridges are retained, From this stand-point this temple appears to 
be anterior to the finest of this group, namely the Siddhesvara temnle 
at Bahuliri (Bankura), which exhibits a more developed type 
(Pl. xxxv, 86).! In this specimen, made of brick, besides the 
division into rothas the plainness of the sanctum 1 relieved by mches, 
capped by mininture dikharee in the central rathas, and by three 
horizontal bands (handhana) passing all around just in the centre. 
The last is peculiarly « feature of the typical Orissan temple, not 
usually met with elsewhere. Not only were the corners of the tower 
rounded, but there was also a corresponding rounding off of the 
different pagas. The ornamentations, too, have grown more elaborate 
and cover up the whole exterior face of the temple from the basement 
to the top of the spire. Unfortunately the bop. consisting of the 
émalaka and the finials, has tumbled down, giving the temple a rather 
bald appearance, and the hanil of time has been heavy on the brick 
mouldings and decorations. But, considered as a whole, the graceful 
proportions and the chaste and elegant style of decorations make 
the temple one of the best specimens of Indian temple architecture. 
A. K. Coomaraswamy assigns’ the temple to the 10th century A.D. 
K. N. Dikshit thinks’ this date a century or two too early. From 
general architectonic shape and decorative style a date in the 11th cen- 
tury may not be unreasonable, Of the stone temples, the Sareévara 
and the Salleévara (PI. xxxv1, 88)‘ at Dehir (Bankura), the sancta 
alone are now preserved, and as they elosely resemble that of the 
Siddheavara temple. all the three may be regarded as belonging to 
the same period. To this or somewhat later period probably also 
belongs the Jatér Deul in the Sundarbans (Pl. xxxvi, 87),* tradi- 
tionally connected with an_ inseription (not traced) of one Raji 
Javantachandra, purported to have heen issued in 975 a.o. Modern 
conservation. carried out in hopelessly imdiscreet manner, has obli- 
terated its original shape and features (PL xxxvt, 80). It is evident, 
however, from an earlier photograph, that the temple had considerable 
architectural merit, and closely resembled the Siddhetvara in plan, 


* JIS0A. 1. 199, © Coomaraewamy op. cit. p. 108, Fig. £13, 
* ASI. 1927-98, p. 41. i JISOA. mw, 199-40. Pi, xiv. 6 
© Jind. 140, Pl. muy. 7. 
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elevation anc decoration, save that the latter showed a more 
curvilinear outline of the sikhera. 

Tt appears from a study of the refha temples of Bengal that they 
were related to the earlier group of Orissan temples like the Parasu- 
rimesvara, the Muktesvara, efc. It is interesting to point out that 
this early growp in Orissa was nearer to the older arche-types of the ] 
Gupta and the post-Gupta periods and cannot be said to have devye- 
loped as yet mto the typical Orissan form, as is to be found in the 
famous Lingarija at Bhuvanesvara. The temples of Bengal, again, 
consist of a single element, the deul proper, there being no trace of 
the typical Orissan adjunct of the jagamohane. Instead, Bengal acco- 
mmodated an approach vestibule in the thickness of the front wall. 
Further, the temples of Bengal do not show such extreme variation 
of the ground plan and section as is to be found in the later temples of 
Orissa. In these respects Bengali architects displayed a better sense 
of reserve and restraint than their Orissan contemporaries. The 
ornamentations in the Bengali temples are also chaste and elegant, 
the chief decorative motifs consisting of the “ chaitya-window,” the 
running scroll-work and the miniature replica of the tower arranged 
in rows. The rekha temples in Bengal may not have the grandeur 
of the stupendous stone monuments of the sister province of Orissa, 
but they exhibit better taste, and the brick examples in particular, 
though in ruins, represent a fine and mature skill in the science and 
art of architecture. 

The temples described above are all that remain of the ancient 
rekha-architecture af the province, BR. D. Banerji includes several 
others’ within the mediaeval Eastern Indian school. but none of them 
appears to be earlier than 1200 av. The temples Nos. I, II, and TL 
at Bardkar can hardly be assigned to a period before the 15th 
century 4. The Ichhai Ghosh temple at Gaurangapur (Burdwan) 
scems to be still later in date. But these examples are important 
as survivals of the ancient rekha type in a period when it appears 
to have been forgotten and replaced by a different style of temple- 
architecture, the most varied examples of which are to be found at 
Vishnupur (Bankura). 


As an example of the third type of temples in Bengal may 










be mentioned the temple of Lokanatha in Nalendra, illustrated in . 
ms. Add. 1643 at Cambridge? Here the roof, rising in gradually 





receding tiers, is surmounted by a fairly hig stiipa, complete. 


_ BISMS. Pls. txxx(c), txxxm, uxcam(a, ¢). | 
JI504. 1, 128; JRASHL. mn. @1. " Foucher, Jeon. Pl. v. 1 
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all its component elements. The corners at each stage ore further 


decorated with miniature replicas of the étipa, and as such 


the temple represents a fair elaboration of the type which may be 
found in its simpler and apparently earlier form at Uddiyana and Tira- 
bhukti' where the corner elements have not made their appearance, 
No structural example of the type has been found to exist in Bengal 
or Eastern India, but possible analogues may be found in the 


Abeyadina (Pl xxxvu, 90) and the Patothamya at Pagan in Burma. 


The fourth type may be seen in its carly form in the manuscript 
illustration of the temple of the Buddha at Pundravardhana (sketch)? 
and in an image of the 
Buddha from Mahakali 
(Pl. xxxiv. 83)" The 
temple represented in each 
n roof composed of a suc- 
cession of sloping tiers in 
gradually diminishing 
stages with a curvilinear 
sikhara placed over the 
Inst stnge. In the top 
section the #khera ends 
s With the usual dmalaka- 

mid over which ts raised a 
finial to indicate the Bud- 
dhist character of such a 
monument. The temple 
over Arapachana Mafiju- 
sri, found somewhere in Bengal, with its more elongated and 
slender outline of the Akhara and corner-towers, shaped like 
chaityas, surrounding the main spire at each tered stage, may 
represent a further elaboration of this rare form. The two, images of 
the Buddha, one from Sib-biti (Khulna; Pl. uxx. 170)* and. the other 
from Bihar, closely resemble each other, and the temple over each 
of them, though partly obliterated by the crowds of figures required 
to portray the different events in the life of the Master, does not 
appear to differ much from that over the god Mafijuéri. Sculptural 
representations of similar temples and possible structural analogues 





cichie Meo PE ey * Jed. Pl. om. 4, 
EISMS. Pi. uxxxvi(b). =, * Coomaraswamy, op. cit.” Fig. te. 
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reproducing the main characteristics of the shape and elevation of 
the type have been found at Pagan in Burma. 

The exacavations at Paharpur’ are singularly important «3 
éxhuming a temple, which some scholars declare to be of a type 
entirely unknown to Indian archaeology. The colossal structure, 
measuring 356° 6” from north to south and $14" 8” from east to 
west, occupies nearly the centre of the immense quadrangle forming 
the monastery. The ground-plan (infra p. 505)* consists of a gigantic 
Square cross with angles of projection between the arms. The 
temple (Pl. xxxvnr. 93) rose in several terraces, with a cireum- 
ambulatory walk, enclosed on the outer side by a parapet wall around 
the monument, in each of the two tpper terraces. Access to their 
and second terraces was obtained by the extensive staircase provided 
on the north. 

This apparently complex plan, however, becomes very simple 
when the monument is examined and studied from the top down- 
wards. Dikshit appears to be right in observing that: 

“the plan of the Paharpur temple was the result of a premeditated development 
of (a single central unit, jn which future expansion was in a sense predetermined 
im eo verticnl direction, tha! is in the setting op of oew floors, ete. bot nol 





A hollow square pile in the centre, shooting high up above the — 
terraces, provides the pivot round which the whole plan of the stu- | 
pendous monument is conceived. The walls of this lofty central unit 
form a sharp square, and in order, most probably, to relieve this mo- 
notony, provision was made in the second upper terrace for a prajec- 
tion, consisting of an ante-chamber and a mandapa, on each face, 
leaving out # portion of the whole length of the square at each of the 
four corners, This arrangement resulted in a cruciform shape with ane- 
Projecting angle hetween the arms of the cross, ‘The circumambula- 
tory passage with the parapet wall was made to run parallel to the 
outline of this plan. A similar rectangular projection on each side | 
was also added on the first terrace. thus variegating the plan still  —_ 
more. The basement conformed to the alignment of the first terrace 
structure with the result that the angular projections in the plan of 
the first terrace and that of the basement were three each between 
the arms of the cross, to which an additional projection was added “ 
by the staircase landing just in the middle of the northern arm. AN 










ASI, 1022-23, pp. 116-99; 1025-26, pp. 107-18, 147: 1926-27, pp. 140-49, - 
TO; 1087-28. pp. 88-39, 101-11, 144-45; 1025-20, pp, 97-08; 199084, PL 
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enclosure wall strictly conforming to the basement plan, with only 
a slight deviation near the main staircase, runs round the monument. 
There are reasons to believe that this complete plan, from the base- | 
ment to the top, along with the different component clements, 
belonged to a single period of construction, and the evidences of later 
repairs, additions, and alterations did not fundamentally affect the 
general arrangement and plan. An earlier prototype of the Pahir- . 
pur temple has been reported to have been discovered at Lauriyi | 
Nandangarh in North Bihar." But so far as can be gathered from " 
published reports and reproductions, the angles of the Nandangarh 

monument appear to be purely decorative and to have originated 


5 ie dill es a ne 


cE from an entirely different conception. The disposition of the angles 

= ig different at Nandangarh, and every re-entrant angle has been ; 
| strengthened with a buttress. The peculiar arrangement of the 
projections of rectangular structures round the monument at each 


lower level, which resulted in the projecting and re-entrant angles 

that we see at Paharpur, is found to be absent at Lauriya Nandan- - 
garh. The Paharpur monument may be said to have its own 
distinctive characteristics and no exact parallel has so far been found 
elsewhere in India. It should be noted that the existing basement 
of a Inter structure within the monastic quadrangle* at Pahirpur 
seems to be a close replica of that of the main temple. Here the plan 
is more perfect and symmetrical with the provision of approach-steps 
in all directions, instead of in the north only, as we have in the main 
temple. 


Tt has been suggested by Dikshit® that the main shrine of this 
colossal edifice was situated at the top, ie., on the third terrace, and — 
consisted of a square cella ‘with a circumambulatory verandah all 
around. The evidence, now tefore us, is, however, against any such 
inference, and in view of the extremely mutilated condition of the 
monument at the top it is difficult to follow Dikshit's line of 
argument on this point. Naturally and logically, the sanctuary and 
what are described as its ante-chambers and mandapas should have 
been placed at the same level. The hollow square pile, forming the 
central unit of this stupendous structure, exhibits a brick-paved floor 

\_ inside “roughly at the level” of the ante-chambers and mandapas 
that surround it. But no access to this inner square from the ante-— 
ehambers has been found, nor is there any evidence that there was 

_ Such an access which had been blocked at a later period. Under 
the circumstances, the paved platform in the centre of the hollow 
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square, which had been strengthened by a deep soling of bricks and 
several courses of offsets, does not appear to have served any function, 
exeept to add to the solidity of the foundation of the lofty walls of 
the central square. So far as the arrangement of the temple goes, 
the sanctuary could have neither been situated at the top nor mside 
the central square pile. Regarding the plan of the temple Dikshit 
has made one plausible suggestion that a four-faced (Chatur 
Chaumukha) Jaina temple, which existed very likely at the site, 
might have furnished the barest model’ of the present structure. 
This is a pertinent suggestion, which is worth more serious consider- 
ation than has been given to it. In this connection, we should also 
take into account a particular type of temples at Pagan in Burma,’ 
which may be described as an adaptation of Chawmulha shrines of 
the Jainas, The type represents a square temple with four figures 
of the Buddha, set in recessed niches, on the four faces of solid 
masonry pile standing in the centre of a surrounding corridor which 
is approached through entrance vestibules on one or more of its 
faces, Later on, we shall have occasion to notice several other points 
of resemblance and affinity between the Paharpur monument and 
the Pagan temples. The Pagan temples seem to offer a striking 
analogy to the temple at Pahirpur and may be compared with 
profit for the many problems that surround this unique Indian 
monument. The walls of the central square pile at Paharpur do not 
exhibit any evidence of their being provided with niches, but, bearing 
m mind the analogy of the Pagan temples and of Chawmukha shrines 
a suggestion that i images were installed, either in what are described 
as the ante-chambers or im the mandapa halls which stand projecting 
from the four walls of the central square block in the second terrace, 
may not appear to be quite improbable. 

The walls of the temple were built of well-burnt bricks, laid in 
mud mortar, and considering the materials used, it is remarkable 
that after a lapse of so many centuries parts of it are still standing 
to a height of about 70 feet above the ground level. The plainness 
of the walls is relieved on the outer face by projecting cornices of 
ornamental bricks (‘twisted rope’, ‘stepped pyramid’ and ‘lotus 
petal’ patterns) and bands of terracotta plaques, set in recessed 
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panels, which run in a single row all around the basement and in 
double rows around the circumambulatory passages m the upper 
terraces. Similar cornice patterns and bands of terracotta plaques 
of approximately the same date have also been laid bare at Gokul 
and at Govinda-bhitd in Mahasthin.' In contrast with these terra- 
cotta plaques, the lower part of the basement ts embellished with a 
number of stone sculptures in alto-relievo, which are almost wholly 
Brahmanical, but extraordinarily varied in style. 

As already stated, the main fabric of the temple belongs to a 
single period of construction, most likely to the time of Dharmapala, 
who was responsible for the foundation of the monastery around it m 
the latter part of the 8th century Av. But the presence of not o few 
sculptures of definitely late Gupta style led scholars to. refer the 
echeme of embellishment of the basement walls, and consequently 
also the construction of the temple, to the Iste Gupta epoch.’ 
Dikshit has recently revised his opinion and attributes the construc- 
tion of the temple to the time of Dharmapiila.* but he has not 
tried to explain the enigma of the occurrence of earlier and 
professedly Brahmanical sculptures in a later Buddhist temple. 

There are as many as sixty-three stone sculptures decorating 
the basement, and a glance at the sketch-plan of the distribution of 
these sculptures around the basement walls is enough to show that 
they oceupy niches, placed at irregular intervals, that cannot in any 


way reflect the original scheme of decoration, which must have been 


conceived according to a logical and ordered plan. As for example, the 
northern half of the basement has only twenty-two niches filled in 
with sculptures, while the southern half has as many as forty-one, 
Such irregularities are also clear in the disposition of the sculptures 
between each arm of the cross, viz. seven in the north-west sector, 
eleven in the north-east, twenty in the south-east and fourteen in 
the south-west. Such is also the case with regard to the main walls 
at the three cardinal points, wiz. four in the eastern and the westem 


walls and six in the southern. It is only the projecting angles that are — 


invariably provided with sculptured niches on both faces (except at 
the southern end of the main western wall, where there is no corres- 
ponding sculpture facing south). But the niches, intermediate 
between the projecting angles, are most unequally distributed, there 


being no intermediate niche in the north-western sector and only : 
four each in the north-eastern and south-western, while they occur 


most frequently in the south-eastern, Dikshit has tried to 
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this clear irregularity by attributing the comparative absence of the 
intermedinte miches in the northern half of the monument to the 
absence of direct sun light in the north and to the limited number 
of available stone reliefs.’ But none of the explanations seems to 
be satisfactory’, and the foregomg analysis leads us to the evident con- 
clusion that the intermediate niches and sculptures, whether on the 
main walls or between the projecting angles, did not form part of 
the original plain, which admits of stone sculptures only at the 
angular projections, one on ¢ach face, as pieces de accent. Such an 
inference gains further strength when we find that the sculptures in 
these projections are almost always of approximately the same size, 
executed in the same kind of material, pertain to the popular 
narrative themes (having hardly any cult significance at all), and 
belong to a popular idiom of art, quite distinguished from the 
hierarchic and the classical, but intimately related to the vast number 
of terracottas—undoubtedly part of the original decorative scheme— 
stylistically as well ss iconographically, These sculptures, as binding 
the corners of the stupendous monument, come in the logic of a 
planned decorative arrangement, and the construction of the main 
temple in all its essential fentures during the period of Dharmapala 
in the latter part of the eighth century aw. may safely be inferred. 
The intermediate niches, mostly. fitted in with sculptures of 
Brahmanical deities of the late Gupta epoch, appear to have been 
provided for in later times to accommodate sculptures, as gathered 
from the earlier monuments ot the site or in the neighbourhood. 
During the long life of the buildings at Pahirpur, necessitating 
suceessive periods of repairs and renovations, it is only reasonable 
to assume that the existing niches were more than once disturbed, 
which account for some, but only a few, sculptures of the second 
group now appearing in the corners, pieces that can be definitely 
recognised as belonging to the corners filling up intermediate niches, 
or relicfs belonging to the basement decoration being picked up from 
the upper stratum in the monastic cells. 

"The superstructure, the method of roofing, and other details 
of the main temple are difficult to ascertain now. Sir John 
Marshall assumes the temple to have been a ' gorbha-chaitya" or 
a hollow pagoda! Such was also the view of R. D. Banerji, who 
described the main shrine of the temple as consisting of a “ hollow- 
roofed chamber? But hollow-roofed temples are extremely rare, 
and it is quite reasonable to infer that the temple was capped by 


* Paharpur p. 9. 
* Jiurtd. London News, January 29, 1827, p. Ten, 
* 48]. 1923-28, p. 100. 
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some sort of superstructure. The arrangement of the structure at 
the lower terraces would appropriately suggest a roof rising m 


receding tiers over the vaults spanning the different corridors. The 


square masonry pile in the centre, on the analogy of the Pagan 
temples, may be said to have supported a curvilinear fikhara as the 
crowning element of this colossal edifice, At Pagan the central pile 
is solidly designed and constructed. But at Paharpur. probably to 
reduce the weight of the stupendous building and to guard against 
resultant sinking, it was left hollow, though sufficient stability for 
the accumulating weight as the monument rose up has been ensured 
in the enormous girth of each of the four walls. The above sugges- 
tion gains further strength from the analogy of the temples that may 
be found outlined in several of the images and paintings of Enstern 
India, noticed above (supra p. 505). 

The temple-type at Paharpur has been frequently described as en- 
tirely unknown to Indian archaeology. The Indian literature on archi- 
tecture,’ however, often refers to a type of temple, known as sarvato- 
bhadro, which should be a square shrine with four entrances at the r 
cardinal! points, and with an ante-chamber on each side (chatuhsald- 
grika). It should have uninterrupted galleries all around, should 
have five storeys and sixteen corners and many beautiful turrets 
and spires. The temple at Pahirpur, as now excavated, approxi- 
mates in general to the sarvatabhadra type as described in Indian - 
texts on architecture. It is a many-storeyed temple, consisting 
perhaps of a votive shrine in each of its four projected faces and 
surrounded by a continuous circumambulatory passage, with further 
projections and passages at the next lower terrace, to extend the =~ 
building proportionate to its height, a measure which results im 50 : 4 
many projecting and re-entrant angles of the ground plan. Thus, : 
in Indian temple architecture the type does not appear to be quite 7 
unknown. It is only the disappearance of the other examples that — y 
has been responsible for the view that the Paharpur type is a novel 


pF eb Ye 


one in Indian architecture. Presumably it was not very much 
developed on Indian soi] and was ultimately forgotten. The #dstras 
enjoin such a type for the kings and gods, and most of the mounds 
in Bengal, that can still be traced as rising in terraces, may perhaps = 
reveal, on excavation, such a type of temple. The ruins of ® 
temple, exactly similar to the Pahirpur plan but of much smaller — ¥ 

= 


dimensions, have accidentally been laid bare at Birit (Rangpur)? 


= 


* Brihat-sovhite. tm. 30 and also the relevant commentary; Matzya 
Ch. 200, 84-55; JISOA. mn. 187. 
© AST. 1925-26, p, 113, 
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From such remains and from representations of almost similar 
temples in the sculptures and paintings, this type may be taken to 
have been oharacteristic of Eastern India. 


The importance of the type of temple laid bare at Pabirpur in 


the history of Indian colonial art and-architecture in the Far East is 


immense. Unfortunately our space is limited and a detailed discussion 
of this point with reference to every important feature cannot be 
attempted here. Suffice it to say, that this type of temple from 
ctural efforts of Further 

India, especially of Burma and Java, the origins and associations of 
which had been taxing the archaeologists since the time of James 
Fergusson, The square temples at Pagan in Burma present remark- 
able points of similarity with the Pahirpur temple, and these have 
been discussed in detail elsewhere! The points of divergence 
between the two are also many, and though the shape of the Pahirpur 
monument might have afforded a possible scope for imitation by the 
Burmese architects, there must be recognised a fundamental difference 
in the general conception and arrangement of the Pagan temple as 
a whole. Dikshit refers to Chandi Loro Jongrang (Pl. xxxrx, 4) 
and the Chandi Sewn (Pl. xxxrx, 95) in Central Java, which offer 
the nearest approximation to the plan and superstructure of the 
Pahirpur temple. “The general view of the former,” Drkshit 
writes, 
“with its angular projections, truncated pyramid shape and horizontal lines of 
decoration reproduces the prominent characteristics of the Indian monument. The 
inner plan of the Chandi Sewn strikingly resembles the plun of the central shrine 
and the second terrace al Pahirpur.” 
The Paharpur temple belongs clearly to an earlier period ; the 
close connection between Eastern India and the Archipelago is a@ 
established fact, and 
“in view of the closer similarity between the two examples, the possibility in clearly 
suggested of the Indian monument being the prototype.™ 

The study of temple architecture will remain incomplete without 
a brief notice of a few fragments of brick buildings, not strictly falling 
within the groups mentioned above, that have been laid bare in 
recent explorations. Very few details have, however, survived and 
it is difficult, in most eases, to form any idea about the respective 
plan and elevation. The remains —of- the temple at Baigram 
(Dinajpur) may, in all likelihood . be identified with the temple of 
Sivanandi, mentioned in the copper-plate gmnt, dated 128 cx. 
A6Gt-45 4D) ak eee te Ee 9 ee. Originally, it appears 
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to have consisted of a square eanctum, surrounded by 4 circumari- 


bulatory passage enclosed by a wall.’ There is only one entrance 
door-way towards the west. In plan it is ident iol with a particular 
group of Gupta temples, represented by a Hat-roofed square ahrine 
within an outer hall of cireumambulation? but in the case of this 


contemporary Bengal example the method followed in roofing the : 
inner sanctum and the outer hall is not known. : 
Several extremely mutilated structures have been unearthed in 


exeavations carried on from time to time in and around the ancient : 
city of Pundravardhana, centring round present Mahasthin (Bogra). | 
At Bairagir-bhita inside the garh proper the trial cxeavations of 
1998-90 exposed fragmentary structures at two different levels, 
assigned to the early and late Pala epochs® In both cases only the 
plinths are now preserved, the earlier structure being partially 
buried under the later, and all that can be known is that the former 
appears to have been of a cruciform plan with re-entrant angles. 
Me The Govindna-biutd, a high mound just abutting on the rivet 
Karatoyi outside the fortress walls of Mahasthin, have exposed 
buildings of different periods, beginning from the late Gupta epoch. 
each successive structure partially enveloping and obliterating, to 
some extent, the one lying underneath! As a result it is very 
difficult to obtain an idea of the plan and other features of a building ; 
of any partictlar period, unless each stratum and structures thereon 
have been systematically cleared and extricated, It is possible, 
however, to recognise among the different structures buildings of 
terraced clevation. The decoration of the walls with dados © 
terracotia plaques was also 4 characteristic: mode. of ornamentation } 
in. the early periods of construction. Some af the best pieces Of 
terracotta. art, whether loose or im ntu, have. been discovered at 


this site, 
By far the most interesting structure in and around Mahisthan 
on the site of the 


Appears to have heen the one that once stood 
gigantic Medh mound at Gokul. The mound was approximately 
43 feet high, and, when excavated, presented the appearance of a 
cobweb of blind cells without any apparent plan or arrangement 
(PL xxxvi, 92)" A closer study, however, reveals the fact that 
these apparently meaningless cells served an invportant purpose by 
providing a high and solid foundation for an imposing shrine at 
the top. Unfortunately only the plinth of the shrine has been 










t ASI. 1934-95, p. 42, Pl. xix. b, c, d- _ -* JISOA, vim. THe 
* 4ST. iozs-a0, pp. 90-91. = * Fhid. pp. ROT: 1996-97, ppy STM 


© hid, 1994-83, p. 41; 1085-96, pp. 67-68. 
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preserved fo us. In plan it is a polygon of twenty-four sides 
having m its centre a circular structure, which had a gold leaf, 
bearing the figure of a bull in repoussé, deposited below. The shrine 
is Placed more than thirty feet above the ground level on a solid 
foundation raised by means of four massive walls forming a 
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quadrangular platform, the intervening spaces of which were made 
compact by erecting cross-walls and by filling up the celltike enclo- 
sures, thus formed, with earth. Subsidiary smaller quadrangles were 
also added on four sides to lend further strength to the high and 
solid foundation supporting the shrine. These subsidiary quadr- 

as 
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angles were also rivetted on the outside by additional rows of walls 
and cells, they being shallower and of less height as they reach 
the ground level. The western quadrangle is longer than those on 
the other three sides, and from the remains of a wide flight of steps 

_ it may be assumed that the main approach was from the west. 
This novel arrangement of buttress quadrangles not only lent 
stability to the whole monument but also added to the grandeur 
and imposing character of the building that once stood on it, Un- 
fortunately no evidence is available at present for ascertaining the 
form and appearance of the superstructure over this rather interest- 
ing shrine. Nevertheless, from the different levels of the successive 
quadrangles it may be assumed that the whole structure rose in 
graded terraces until the shrine at the top was reached. 


v. ArcHirecrunan Mearns 


_ Various architectural members, specially pillars and door-frames, 
lie scattered throughout the ancient sites of the province. It was 
usually the custom to fashion such members either in wood or in 
stone, and the artists, especially those of the Pala period, spared no | 
pams to cover these up with elaborate decorations. Wooden _ 
members, because of their fragility, have mostly perished, but | 
several Specimens, recovered from East Bengal, may be seen in the 
Dacca Museum, Stone specimens, because of their durability, are . 
a a more commonly found, and these members, lying about here and 2 
oP - there in shapeless ruins, testify to the grandeur and grace of the 





he edifices to which they once belonged. Pillars with decorations of the : 
____ late Gupta period are known, but they are very rare, Mention 

‘a should particularly be made of the two tall pillars, which had been 
ba utilised to form a drain in a later structure at Bairigir-bhita in 
_  Mahfsthin.t The richly ornamented fragments of basements for | 


>” ee pillars in the mandapa halls of the main temple at Paharpur are 
___ tilso worth noticing* The characteristic motifs of lotus, kirtimukha, 
ee ete. are boldly designed and elegantly executed, and illustrate the 
ee best traditions of Gupta art, There is no dearth, however, of pillars 
oo belonging to the Pila period. The commonest and the simplest type 

____ 38 divided into three sections—the base, the shaft, and the capital, 
the first and the last being square in shape while the second is octa- 
; * Bona, There ts No decoration on them except a triangular and a 
— _—s-*8eFangular device, carved alternately in low relief on each face, at 













" AST. 1007-28, xiv, d. 
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the bottom and the top of the shaft. Sometimes, again, a * chaitya- 
window" motif on each face appears as the sole decorative pattern 
of this plain type. Quite a large number of such pillars have been 
found, and a good collection is preserved in the Rajshahi Museum. 
A richly decorated type, belonging originally to a Sivaite edifice 
built by a ‘lord of Ganda’ of Kimboja Imeage, may be seen in the 
Dinajpur Raj Palace garden’ (Pl. xn, 96). The base and the top 
fire square, but the shaft is dodecagonal. The base consists of a 
square section enclosing a richly ornamented vase out of which 
issues a luxuriant foliage that adorns the lower part of the base, At 
the bottom of the base are two gana figures, seated back to back, at 
each corner. The bottom of the shaft on each face shows a lotus 
stem, alternated by a vertical creeper design, issuing out of the 
folinted ornament of the vase, Almost near the top, the shaft is 
encircled by a band consisting of a series of Kirti tas, from the 
mouths of which hang down elegant beaded loops with intervening 
tasselled beaded cords supporting a bell. The capital is made up 
of a “compressed vase,’ indented like an dmalaka-dild, the base of 
which shows rich arabesque work on each side. By the richness of 
its decoration and on account of its association with an historical 
inscription, this pillar stands out as a prominent landmark. ‘The 
decorative patterns may be said to be characteristic of the period 






(approximately 10th century a.p., eupra p. 188) and may be seen, —z 


with slight modifications and variations, on other contemporary 
examples, 

A remarkable wooden pillar, discovered from a tank at Arial in 
the district of Dacca, is a fine example of wood-carver’s art 
ancient Bengal.*| This, along with two more wooden pillars and 
other examples of wooden sculptures now in the Dacca Museum, 
amply testifies to the prolific use of this material in the structurn 
and plastic arts of the province. Actual specimens are, however, 
very rare on account of the fragile nature of the material. The 
Arial pillar (Pl. x1, 97) is about ten feet in height with a diameter 
of about two feet. Of pleasing proportions, it represents a type, 
slightly different from that of the Kamboja pillar, though it is as 
richly decorated as the latter. The base, as usual, is square in 
section, but the shaft and the capital are respectively hexagonal 
and round, The base section (Pl. xu, 99) consists of the usual 
top square section. From the mouths of the Mirtimukhas hang 





" EISMS. 157; Fl. txxxrr(e). 
* Journal of Arts and Crafts, m. § and plates. 
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down beaded strings, decorating the sides of the ornamental vase. 

The bottom section of the shaft shows a triangular design on each 

face containing circular loops with figures of animals and birds, a 

pattern that is repeated inversely at the top section. The middle 

section (PI. x11, 100), which is usually left bare, is, however, pro- 

fusely decorated in this particular pillar and consists of a central 

moulding with bands of designs on cither side. The lower one 

exhibits a Airtimudha at each corner of the hexagonal section with 

hanging strings of beads accommodating within each loop the figure 

of a gandharwa, The upper band consists of human and animal 

figures in various attitudes and poses. The top of the shaft (Pl. 

xiI, 101), above the inverse triangular motifs, is carved with folinge 

patterns. The capital section (Pl. xu1, 101) is cireular and consists 

of two parts with a recessed moulding in between, the lower one 

indented exactly in the fashion of an dmalaka-sild, while the upper 

. shows an encircling band of lotus petal design. A notch has been 
— morticed across the capital section to hold a bracket or an architrave, 
which, howeyer, is missing. In point of well-planned design and 
bold execution this wooden pillar has no parallel, and it is fortunate 

that the hand of time, though henvy, has not been able to obliterate 

it completely, 
a In connection with this pillar it is interesting to refer to a wooden 
. bracket recovered from Sonirang and now preserved in the Dacca 


<* Museum' (Pl. xuiv, 106). It is divided into three sections, the 
central one of which consists of a square panel depicting a figure of 


id Vishnu, seated in yogdsana.. The two sections at either end have 

cs been cut away at an angle of 45° and the ends have been 
rolled up. It appears that similar wooden brackets fixed on tops of 
pillars were in use to support the architraves or lintels in a building 
made either of brick or stone. 


- ‘The four stone pillars, originally from Handial in cit district 
of Pabna, and now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta? (Pl. xxrx. 72), 
apie: a rather rare type that is not usually met with. 

stically they may he dated towards the end of the 1¢th centuty 
AD. ‘The square base is quite plain except for a decorated niche 
| on each face contaming the figure of a deity, The shaft is do- 
= _—-decagona Up to about the three-fourths of its height, the rest being 
fin cireular. The bottom is decorated with a raised band, bearmg m 
_ Felief twelve dancing female figures. This Restare.- may sito 0 
oe have charactetised an treme i? ‘in from 
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Bangarh (Dinajpur), now in the Rajshahi Museum. From a 
mass of arabesque at the top of the dodecagonal portion hangs a 
chain with a bell on each of its four facets. The circular portion bears 
three encircling bands set up one above the other. 

Apart from architectural supports, independent free-standing 
pillars, crowned by some sort of finials, usually the ficure of Garuda, 
the carrier of Vishnu, were also installed in front of temples. These 
pillars, too, mostly belonged to the usual decorative pattern, described 
above, For example, we may mention the Garuda pillar, now m 
the Dinajpur Raj palace garden,’ and the fragmentary pillar from 
Paikore (Birbhum), bearing the inscription of Raja Karna? A plain 
round shape may be seen in the famous Garuda pillar of Bhatta 
Guravamisra at Badal (Dinajpur), of which the top and the finial 
are now missing, and in the wpper part of a monolith bearing an 
image of Manasi found at Paikore* The so-called Kaivartta pillar, 
standing in the middle of a tank (Dhivar-dighi) in Dinajpur(Pl. xu, 
98), presents a plain hexagonal shape all through, with a peculiar 
cap-like ornament at the top. 

The mediaeval Orissan temple usually shows the figure of a lion, 
either singly or rampant upon an elephant, projecting from each. 
face of the tower. The rekha temples of ancient Bengal, now extant, 
do nowhere exhibit such a feature, though some of the Inter temples 
of the type usually belonging to the 14th or 15th centuries av. (eg. 
the Barakar temples Nos. 1, 2 and 3) follow the Orissan practice of 
providing a projecting figure of a lion about the middle height of the 
tower on each face. That such a custom might also have existed in 
ancient Bengal may be inferred from a huge architectural stone, 
discovered from Maldah and now preserved in the Rajshahi Museum 
(Pl. xum. 103). At one extremity there has been carved the 
fore-part of a rampant lion, no doubt as a projecting bracket on the 
body of the tower. The major portion of the stone has been left 
undressed, apparently because this part, being encased in masonry, 
was not meant to be seen. 

The next important architectural member executed in stone was 
the door-frame of temples, consisting of a pair of upright jambs 
capped by a lintel. A number of such jambs and lintels have come 
down to us from different parts of Bengal, but complete sets are 
comparatively rare and can only be seen in the immense door-frames 
recovered from Bangarh (Dinajpur) and re-erected in the Dinajpur 





1 WVRSM. No. 4, p. 2, Figs. 2-5. * AST. 1021-82, p. 79. 
* Jbid. * EISM3, PL uxumic). 
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decorated with different patterns, and this scheme of decoration is 
continued horizontally on the lintel, which moreover contains a niche 
in the centre occupied by the figure of the deity, installed in the 
sanctum, or of Ganesa, the bestower of success, The bottom of the 
jamb sometimes shows the figure of an attendant deity or of the 
river-goddesses, each in a sculptured niche, over which the usual 
decorations begin. The simple and common type of the door-frames 
exhibits a division of the surface into several vertical bands, in the 
form of running offsets, such bands being carried over to the lintel. 
‘The huge black basalt jamb from Raotal Gandhasail in the Rajshahi 
district, and now in the Rajshahi Museum, represents such a plain 
type, but with a serpent carved in relief on the outer band, A 
slightly decorated and more developed type may be seen in a group 
of door-frames, where the plainness of the band on the outer edge 
is relieved by division into different parts effected by simple mould- 
ings, each part being carved in very low relief with what looks Jike 
two elephants, face to face, with the trunks intertwined. The 
vertical bands provided enough scope for the artists and gradually 
‘the whole surface came to be covered with profuse ornamentations. 
A very elegant specimen of a jamb, hailing from Mandoil (Rajshahi) 
and now in the Rajshahi Museum, may be regarded as characteristic 
of the group (Pl. xum. 105)! At the bottom towards the inner 
edge is an ornamental niche with a trefoil arch containing the figure 
of a Sivagana. Over this niche run three vertical bands with two 
___ Others on the outer edge. These bands, from the inner edge, consist 
=z of an arabesque, a row of lotus petals, a row of female figures one 
above the other, a row of round and diamond-shaped rosettes and 
finally a twisted bead-rope pattern with a bearded dwarf at the 
oy bottom. The lintel corresponding to this jamb shows the above 
____ decorations horizontally with the figure of a Iiviga within a trefoil : 
_— hiiehe in the centre, signifying thereby that the temple, to which it ‘ 
__ belonged, was dedicated to the worship of Siva. The fine execution 
and the chaste decorative patterns make the piece one of the hest 
specimens of door-frames in the province. A rather over- 
= fed type may be seen in the huge Naga-darwiza, “ the 
_ « Serpent gate-way,” in the Dinajpur Raj palace (Pl. xn, 102). A 
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+. lintel from Gaur, now in the Indian Museum, Caleutta (Pl. xurv, - 
———«*W)? is of particular interest as not conforming to the usually = 
known decorative scheme. There is no division of the surface into = 


2a ie receding bands, but a graceful decorative design may be found in af, 
the arched panel with triangular spandrels at the corners, ‘The left 
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spandrel RON eB a gandharva couple, and the right a pair 
of fennara and Ainnari with musical instruments. Inside the arch 
there are three niches, cach accommodating a figure. The central 
niche shows the standing figure of Brahma! with four hands 
testifying to the fact that it belonged to a shrine of Brahma, rather 
a rare thing in the period. The beautiful scroll-work on the arched 
face, remarkable for its perfect drawing and elegant execution, and 
the group below, arranged in different niches, with graceful and 
trythmic dance-poses at the extremities, exhibit the artist's skill and 


sense of composition. and give us an idea of the grace and magni- 


ficence of the temple, of which it once formed a part. 

Along with the door-frames should also be mentioned the several 
niche-pilasters that have been discovered from the Sundarbans (PI. 
XXIx. 7] and 73) 3 Niches, it should be observed, formed a 
distinctive element in Indian temple architecture. They had also 
an important place in the temples of ancient Bengal. At Pahirpur 
they appear as regular sunken panels, flanked by decorative stone 
pilasters. Sometimes when the supply of stone fell short the decora- 
tive patterns of the stone pilasters were copied in terracotta and not 
infrequently an arched frame was provided for at the top. Subse- 
quently, niches usually consisted of a trefoil shaped frame with two 
pilasters supporting the arch overhead. The Sundarban pilasters 
appear to belong to this group and exhibit the secoralye motifs 
usually seen on the stelae of contemporary i ; ; 
hamiea, ete. The bold draughtsmanship and elegant execution speak 
eloquently for the skill of the artist and for the richness of the 
buildings to which they belonged. 





i Mr. R D. Banerji takes it as Vishnu (EISMS. 161, Pl xo.b). 
- VRS.M. No. 8, Fig. @. 
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LE. Inrropucrion 


In Ancient India architecture and sculpture almost inevitably 
went hand in hand. In view, therefore, of what has been said 
above in respect of the antiquity of religious buildings, the art of 
sculpture must have been fairly developed during or even before the 
Gupta period. Unfortunately, specimens of sculpture, that can be 
definitely dated before the 6th or 7th century a.v., are very few. 
Apart from the influence of the damp climate of Bengal upon 
terracotta and brick, which were presumably the chief materials 
available to sculptors in the early period, an important reason for 
the comparative paucity of early specimens of art in our province 
has to be sought for in the lack of proper scientific and systematic 
excavation of ancient sites in Bengal, Most of the specimens of 
Bengal sculpture, besides those in modern temples or found lying 
above ground, are mere chance finds from tanks and ditches, or 
‘exacavated from the upper stratum of the soil. That is one reason 
why we have s9 many specimens of the latest periods of art, and 
so few of the earlier. 


nm. Eanty Tesmacotras: SuNca AFFILIATION 

The oldest specimen, yet known, of Bengal sculptures, is a 
couple of stray terracotta picked up from Pokharna (Bankura) 
the ancient Pushkarand (supra p. 48), and Tamluk (Midnapur) 
the ancient Tamralipti. The Pokharna find. now housed in the 
Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Caleutia University (Pl. xxv, 109), 
aracteristics so familiar to us from the 









a Bharhut railings. With its lower part broken, it represents a 
__Standing female figure (6) perhaps a Yakshini, with a head-dress 
= mel eigting the ning model. Her right hand lifts a 
ee ue Skirt in an angle, and the left, resting in akimbo, 

: holds a fuka bird. Her heavy neck-ornament, arranged in two 
~ stages and composed in heavy square units modelled as if in separate 
=o - Plastic volumes, her rounded and stiff pair of breasts similarly 
___Rodelled, and arrangement of the folds and hangings of the upper 
___ &nd lower garments, all unmistakably reveal her intimate relation- 
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exhibits the same characteristi 











t t it seems to belong to a later date, and is perhaps sich ssely 5 
lated with the slightly later Mathura sculptures agree | 
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A burnt clay figure of a female deity, belonging to the Sunga 
or Maurya period, was found at Mahasthin. Another terracotta 
figure of the Sunga period was also found at the same place. But 
these are too indistinct to give us any clear iden of the characteristics 
of the sculpture of the period, 


mm. Kwvssan AFFILiation 


Next in point of time are three sculptures’ which may be said 
to exhibit some affinities with the art of the Kushin period. Not 
executed in the red sandstone of Mathura, they appear to have 
been the work of local artists. All of them hail from North Bengal, 
roughly Pundra of ancient times, and are now housed in the 
Rajshahi Museum. Of these two are representations of Sirya, one 
from Kumirpur and the other from Niyimatpur, both in the 
Rajshahi district; the third one is of Vishnu from Hankrail in 
Maldah (Pl. xxv, 110). All these figures are in low flat relief; 
their sharp and rigid angles and lines help to confine the main 
effect to the surface. All of them maintain a stern frontality; the 
accents are always placed on linear effect and not the slightest 
attempt is made at the rounding of the contours. The features are 
broad and heavy, with broad shoulders almost in a straight line, 
and the elbows, making sharp angles, placed at some distance from 
the bodies. All these features are characteristic of the secular: art 
of the Mathura ‘school represented by the portrait statues of 
Kanishka, Huvishka and Chashtana. The main point of Kushan 
affinity of the Siirya figures is the distinctly Kushiin dress, a long 
tunic covering the body from the neck to the knees, as is to be 
found on the royal portraits on Kushin coins as well as in the 
portrait statues of the Kushiin and Saka kings, In the Vishnis 
image from Hankrail, the upper part of the body is bare, but the 
lower part of the loin-cloth is treated in a fashion which is strongly 
reminiscent of the lower part of the typical Kushin dress. It is, 
of course, difficult to label these sculptures as Kushin, but at the 
same time it is to be admitted that they present favourable points 
of affinities for assigning them to a perind contemporaneous with the 
Kushin sculptures of Mathura. The peculiar features noticed above 
have no parallel in any other school or period of Indian art. Tt is 
evident also that these sculptures were the works of local artists 
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; Supra pp. 451, 46. 
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who were only distantly touched by the Mathura tradition. This 
is evident from the material used, a kind of buff-coloured sandstone, 
as well as from the crude, coagulated and unsophisticated appearance 
and ‘treatment of the sculptures themselves. 

‘More distantly related in time with Kushin-Mathura, but - 
inwardly connected more closely with the consciously sensuous and 
sophisticated female figures on the railings from Mathura, are the 

| terracotta pieces recently collected from the ruins of Bangarh 
(Dinajpur) and now housed in the Asutosh Museum (PI. xuv, 108). 
Three pieces are noteworthy, of which the two smaller ones 
(3"x 22") seem to have been cast from the same mould, and the 
third (S2” % 32"), preserved up to the knees, though from a 
4 different mould, exhibits the same motif in a remarkably similar 
aoe formula. Standing in slight dbhaiga, a young lady, with regular . 
tA features, fully ornamented, and a pleasing face, lifts her right hand 
on a level with her heayy hair-dress, and keeps her left in what ; 
seems Co have been im akimbo, She has lost the heaviness of the 
= girdle as well as the fullness and roundness of the breasts of her r 
— | Mathura sisters, but retains the characteristically Mathuraesque " 
Pa elaborate girdle-ornament and the general sensuousness of the physio- at 
gnomical form, though in a subdued manner. But the slightly + 
drooping breasts, regularity of features, softness of the modelling of 4 
— contours, and the subdued sensuousness of form seem to indicate - 
roe | iopre of the Bengal school towards the common Gupta 5 





ep 2 Iv. Tre Gurra Ino 
Fy Dapk aa ashok Mathers had its logical culmination in the 
+P afte teed - - Centre wis at Simath, though it sent out 
<i pe agaiaree almost all over Northern India. The —— solidly 
| BR seca earthly and stolid Buddha-Bodhisattva type of Mathura 
a = gradually transformed itself into the delicate, reposeful and highly 
bat = 7 Baddha, type of the Gupta school. The intensely human 
| Seatutes and features of the Mathura type, expressive of enormous 
| aan elves Way to a type of human representation, absorbed im 
i tion and fully expressive of inner spiritualisation. The 
oe Gupta, type am characterised by a dignity in which metaphysical 
ae ee and spiritual charm equally contribute to the mature 
___Sreedomm and disciplined mastery of form.” 
“See he influence of Sin th travelled eastwards as far as Tezpur 
Thee “sam. Of the sculptures of the Gupta period found in Bengal, — 
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the standing image of Buddha from Biharail’ (Pl. xtvr, 112) may 
be regarded as the best, and stylistically the earliest, being datable 
not later than the early Sth century an. Executed in Chunar 
sandstone, the type closely resembles the contemporary images from 
Sarnath? In spite of its sad mutilations, one can easily notice the 
soft poise and balance, and the smooth and subdued modelling of 
the whole figure. A mood of calm and peaceful contemplation, the 
spirit of dhydna-yoga, and a refined delicacy of the fleshliness of the 
human form and a flowing linearism find a graceful expression within 
a disciplined outline. The affiliation with Sarnath is more than 
evident even in the sublimation of the emotional traits that 
differentiate a typical Sirnaith Buddha from the standing image of 
the Buddha in copper from Sult&nganj in Bhagalpur or from the 
stucco figures of Maniyar Math at Rajgir. 

The Deora (Bogra) image of Siirya (supra p. 456) in bluish 
basalt seems to belong to the “eastern version” of the Gupta 
tradition. In point of style and execution this image can be dated 
im the 6th century a.n., having general resemblance with those of 
the panels in the Gupta temple at Deogarh, or with the recently 
discovered image of Vishnu from Mathura. The prominent érivali 
marks, the paucity of ornaments, and strict simplicity of design, 
coupled with the circular halo with only a beaded border, and the 
long wigs falling on the shoulders, are strongly reminiscent of the 
typically Gupta tradition and tendency, but at the same time one 
cannot fail to notice that there is a warm sensuousness in the 
fleshlmess of the torso. The sublimations of Sarnath seem to have 
been endowed with an emotional and sensuous touch which is 
equally noticeable in the deep shadows below the eyes and round 
the lips. 

A higher aesthetic and spiritual consciousness pervades the 
sublime Siirya figure that hails from Kadipur in the Sundarbans, 
now m the Asutosh Museum (Pl. xiv, 115), The soft but 
restrained emotionalism of the eastern version of the Gupta tradition 
is nowhere, in known specimens from Bengal, more evident than 
m this image. A little earlier in date, the Kaéipur Sirya shows 
almost the same iconographic, stylistic and physiognomical form as 
that of the Deori Sirya referred to above, but the modelling here 
is of a more sensitive quality, execution more refined, and the 
inwardness of conception more evident. 


* Supra p. 406, 
* Tp view of this resemblance and the material used, wis., Chunar sandstone, 
the possibility of the image being imported from Sarnfith is not altogether excluded. 
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This emotionalism and warm sensuousness of the modelling are 

equally noticeable in the gold-plated bronze image of Maifjusri 
(Pl. xuvr, 111 and 118) picked up from the Baliidhap mound, 
(supra p. 466). The eastern version of the Gupta tradition has left 
its trace in the fleshy rounded face and the thick lower lip, in the 
pointed tips of fingers bent backward, and in the soft sensuous 
modelling of the entire frame controlled within a slim well-defined 
form. The close-fittmg drapery and the general style of work, the 
‘paucity of ornaments coupled with a simplicity of design, are all 
characteristic of early Gupta workmanship indicating a date not 
later than the 6th century a.n. 

The general tendencies of art specimens of Bengal belonging to , 

the 5th and 6th centuries are, therefore, clear; they belong to the \. 
+5 common denominator of contemporary Indian ort, and exhibit the = 
Al well-known characteristics of the Sarnath school combined with the 
‘emotionalism of its eastern yersion in a more or less degree, It is 
interesting to note that almost all the art specimens of this period : 
that we know of from Bengal hail from the ancient Pundravardhana- : 
 __— bhuleti* which was in continuous possession of the Guptas for a 
a much longer period than any other part of Bengal (supra Ch. 1). 4 


v. Perron or Taansrrion 4 


ener The 6th century saw the culmination of the classical Gupta 
f= tradition in India, but already in the succeeding century inertia sets 
in and a drowsy heaviness of form overtakes the art. New energy 
seeras fo ee ep ney which must have been due to contacts with 

_ Giferent local traditions that gradually began asserting themselves. 
‘I i In Bengal we have a few specimens of this stage of Indian plastic 
mS att, ‘of which three are worth mentioning. Of these, two octo-alloy 
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--—s images were unenrthed together from Deulbadi (Tippera) viz. an - 
sss eight-handed gilt image of the goddess Sarvani (PI. ux, 147) bearing 
am inscription of queen Prabhivati, wife of king Devakhadga 
__ {vupra pp. 86-87), and a miniature, about six inches in height, repre- 
- _Senting the Sun-god Sirya, seated cross-legged in his car drawn by 
=~ seven horses (supra p. 457). The third, a bronze Siva (Pl. vi, 20), was 
found at Manirhat, Jayanagar (24-Parganas). The first image was 
me “pam the second is exhibited in the Dacca Museum, and the third 
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is now in the collection of Mr. Ajit Ghosh of Calcutta, The change 
that Gupta classical tradition had undergone in the meanwhile is 
clearly visible in all these images, The stiff and the erect Sarvani is 
but a forerunner of the conventional Pala image, and the surrounding 
rim, to which the goddess’s hands and other decorative designs 
serve as struts, anticipates the Pila stele composition. This is 
equally true of the entire composition of the miniature Sirya I image. 
The approach towards Pala art is evident; cqually evident is the 
slowing down of the high-tide of Gupta tradition, and very little 
remains in these images of the latter's refined sensuousness and 
sensitive abstractions. 

A few specimens of this phase of Indian plastic art and its 
derivations are to be found at Paihirpur; but Pihirpur provides 
much more than this, It presents a much fuller expression of the 
culture-complex of Bengal for at least two centuries, and therefore 
demands a fuller and more elaborate treatment. 


vI. PABARPUR 


The stupendous shrine at Pahirpur (supra pp. 504 ff.) was built 
in the 8th century ap. Apart from the numerous terracottas which 
decorate the faces of the walls in regular rows, there are as many 
as sixty-three stone sculptures all around the basement wall of the 
main temple. The general disposition of these sculptures, and the 
great probability that they belong to different periods, have been 
discussed above (p. 500). While there may be difference of opinion 
regarding the last point," one cannot but distinguish in these 
sculptures three distinct groups with marked difference in style and 
artistic excellence. 

The first group containing the large majority of sculptures, 
mostly in the niches at the projecting corners, but not unoften also 
in some of the intermediate niches, of almost the same size and 
executed in greyish or white or spotted sandstone, was undoubtedly 
executed synchronously with the building of the monument itself. 
They tell a large variety of tales. A considerable number depicts 
scenes from the life of Krishna,—not the Krishna of the Brahmanical 


" Mr. Dikshit (Paharpur, 37-38) seems to refer all the sculptures to a single 
period, though he is somewhat doubtful. Dr. Kramriach was originally in favour 
of grouping them into two or three different periods (Aipam, No. 40, p. 108), but 
later changed ber opinion and attributed the divergence in style to different trends 
or traditions (Indian Sculpture, p. 216), Mr. 8. K. Sormswati (Sculpture. 
Che, rv-vtt) has fully discussed thie question and maintains thet the sculptures 
belong to three or at least two different periods. 
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hierarchy, but Krishna of every Bengali house-hold,—the eternal 
lover, the eternal pet child of the mother—and some of his exploits 
as the divine hero. There are some other panels agnin which can 


be recognised as having connection with several themes of the 


Moahébhdrata and the Rdmdyana (Pl. xiv, 116), themes that 
have the most popular appeal to the ordinary men and women even 
to this day. Besides, there is quite a good number that represents 
women in graceful dancing poses, dvdrapdlas with curly wigs resting 
on their staffs (Pl. xxvtr, 114), men and women making love to 
each other (Pl. xuvm7, 117), and various other incidents from daily 
life of the humble village folk, The people that take part in these 
scenes seldom use fine girdles and ornaments. but Wear plain and 
scanty clothes; they exhibit no inwardness of thought or expression, 
nor do they show any trace of refined sensitiveness or cultured 
sophistication. Their features and appearances are exceptionally 





heavy and perhaps sometimes crude, without any proportion or 


seinition of form. When standing they carry a rather stiff and 


Weighty bust on two column-like legs tapering towards the ankles. 


Their sharply defined features hardly exhibit any modelling that 


gives a plastic effect, Their heavy drapery hangs down, covering 


completely the body underneath, and is indicated by parallel lines 


at the hangings; in majority of instances a close-fitting tunic 


(Pl. xiv, 118) reaching above the knee, clings fast to the waist 
and thighs, Big and bulging eyes, coupled with a perfectly crescent- 
shaped mouth carved on a full round face, produce an unsophisticated, 
imost naive, expression lit up with the simple joy that was theirs. 
They tell us whatever they have to, fully and frankly. 

A very deep artistic significance attaches to these sculptures 
50 full of lively action, free and dynamic movem 
complete and superb expressiveness. Free from the trammels of 





tion directly from the life around through keen observation, and it 


= i immediate experience and dynamism of daily life ital that 
% Imparted into them with all its joys and sorrows, mirth “and 
humour. The realities of the daily life of the common people form 
the social content of this art, technically so crude and imperfect but 
so intensely human, so highly expressive of life, and artistically so 
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have been intended. But even as they are, they exhibit the same 
character as the stone sculptures described above. Exuberant in 
the richness of their subject-matter, the terracotta artists at Paharpur 
were fully responsive to their environment. Their fancy and 
imagination seem to revel in the joy, mirth and sorrow of men and 
nature around. No subject was too small or unworthy of attention 
for them. Scenes from the fidmaéyana and the Krishna legend 
abound, Krishna taken as a member of every-day life. Well-known 
stories from the Pafichatantra (Pl. uv, 133) or from the Brihathatha 
are represented with evident humour and picturesque expressiveness. 
Men and women of primitive tribes (Pls. tu, 127; uv, 187) inhabit- 
ing outlying regions of Bengal are represented with all their local 
and ethnical characteristics. Composite animals and semi-divine and 
semi-human figures (Pl. xurx, 120) and gandharvas are depicted 
with as much interest as is evident in the Various movements 
associated with different occupations of daily life; men seated on 
their haunches; acrobats balancing their body on their hands or 
attempting difficult feats; women with children in arms or drawing 
water from a well or carrying pitchers and entering their hamlets: 
warriors both male and female (Pls, uu, 127; unr, 198: 
LY, 136); archers mounted on four-wheeled chariots; travelling 
mendicants with long beards and bent bodies, reduced to skeleton, 
carrying staff in their hands, their belongings hanging from either 
ends of a pole carried on their shoulders (PL ., 122) ; Brihmanas 
practising rituals; cultivators carrying ploughs: musicians, both 
men and women, with their instruments (Pls. ur, 124; ua, 196; 
tv, 134, 135) and so on. In fact, every conceivable subject of 
ordinary human life finds its place on these plaques. They also 
represent the entire animal world and the flora of the country. 
Lion, tiger, buffalo (Pl. trv, 131), antelope (PL uty, 180), jackal, 
elephant, bear, monkey (Pls, um, 125: xiv, 132), mongoose, cobra, 
lizard, hare etc., are all very naturalistically depicted in their peculiar 
movements and characteristics required by the subject-matter. 
Similarly we find ducks and geese, fish and tortoise in their typical 
actions and movements. Gods and goddesses sbound'—Siva in 
those manifestations that are stil] popular in Bengal villages, Brahma, 
Vishnu and Ganesa. Buddhist deities, mostly of the Mahia vans 
school of Buddhism, including Bodhisattva Padmapani, Mafijusri 
and Tara also appear here and there. But such representations of 
divinities of hierarchical religion are few and far between. 

The essential nature of the terracotta art of Paharpur is wholly 








* These have been dealt with in Ch. xu, Part 1 (Iconography), 
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lion of the simple village folk, That it draws directly from the 
daily life of the people is evident from the intense human interest 
taken by the artists of these plaques in all created objects of nature, 
in all stages of rest and movement, in all expressions of emotion and 
in all possible and impossible situations. Their mind seems to roam 
from one to the other end of their daily world of emotional and 
intellectual experience. It is impossible to find in the hieratie 
religious art of India at any given period such a large social conteni, 
such variety of human feelings, such intimacy of contact with the 
events and experiences of daily life, such spontaneous actions and 
movements, depicted with such powerful effect and purposeful 
rhythm. These artists, simple village-folk, living on the patronage 
of their poor village, with simple tools and the easily available material 
of mud and clay from the village tank or river at their disposal, 
do not and cannot lay claim to any technical perfection, or higher 
emotional or intellectual experience, but no one can deny that they 
had a very keen observation of nature in its widest sense, amid nui 
absorbing interest in life. More than any other tradition or school 
in Indian art, these plaques give us a true insight into the real 
social life of the people of Bengal in those days. We can visualise 
through them how the common people lived their lives away from 
the courts and aristocratic environments, and we can catch a glimpse 
of the social and thought-content of the ordinary men. 

The majority of these terracotta plaques are contemporaneous 
with the building of the monument itself and must be dated not 
later than ‘the Inst half of the sth century a.o. Men and women 

‘Presented on them bear a well-defined physiognomical form with 
a bust gradually attenuating towards the waist, The modelling 
shows little flexibility exeept at the waist and abdomen, but their 
plasticity is revealed in their variegated movements and actions, 
Their fingers and toes are, as it were, only indicated, not modelled ; 
big eyes with almost bulging eye-lids are set in an almost full face 
with an open mouth defined by two full rounded lips. Breasts of 
women @re full and round, and the garments are almost invariably 
heavy and treated as separate plastic volumes, though not unoften 


Ses artist reveals an understanding of the anatomy of human and 
animal form, 









ics not only in their quality of dy 
pvements but in their subject-matter, their tech 
(Of the stone sculptures seems to be more crude and heavy 
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that of the terracottas has to be explained by the difference in 
miterials. These folk artists who ustally practised their skill in 
the casily plinble material of soft clay could not evidently exercise 
their tools with the same ease on stone; but even then there ig 
hardly any essential difference. It is, however, curious how the 
simple village artists were given so wide a scope to exercise their 
skill on a monument directly-patronised by the king and the upper 
gentry and evidently controlled by. a hierarchical religious order. 
All the more curious it is when wo place this fact against the 
background of our knowledge of other phases and periods of Indian 
art, where we find an art which is not the direct product of the 
common people, but of the court, the cult and the merchant guilds 
who happened to be the usual patrons of art. 

It is evident that this art of the people must have existed in 
Bengal in the earlier pemods as well, but it could hardly assert 
itself against the hieratic art of the earlier periods and of the upper 
classes. The people's art practised by the people themselves was 
almost invariably obliged to confine itself m the villages where. it 
was generally practised in mud and straw, in terracotta or scroll 
paintings and other simple village decorations. It is by sheer chance 

mt at Pahirpur we mect with this art coming to the fore and 
finding scope to exhibit itself on a monument brought into existence 
by the king and the court. But this happened only for once so far 
as we know, and then agnin it goes back to its own fold, and for 
Many centuries we have no more glimpse of it. Nevertheless jt 
seems that the idea travelled further east, in the Indian cultural 
colonies, for example in Burma, where in the two Petleik Pagodas, 
in the Ananda and some other monuments of Pagan we meet with 
terracotta plaques decorating the outer walls, revealing the same 
dynamic movement and expressive of popular fancy and imagination. 
In Bengal itself the Pala and Sena school of art, definitely a hieratic 
school, gave this art of the people very little scope for coming to 
the fore. Centuries later, when politically Bengal was only very 
loosely connected with a king and « court or with any hierarchic 
religious order, we find the art again asserting itself in the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th centuries. There was hardly any strong local central 
authority in the province, and whatever there Was, Was more or Jess 
of a popular character. Members of alien faith and tradition, who 
had come to exercise political power, allied themselves more with the 
culture of the common folk than with that of the gentry and the mer- 
turing these centuries that a vernacular literature 
fully expressive of the emotions and experiences of the rilinary people 
eame into existence, and left its rich legacy in our rich ballad litera- 
ture, in the Mangala-Kavyas, in the verses of the seasons, in the 

67 
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popular versions of the epics, and so on. Parallel with this growth 

of popular vernacular literature we find also the revival of the people's 

art. In a number of post-Muhammadan temples in Faridpur, 

Jessore, Burdwan, Birbhum, 24-Parganas and other districts of 

Bengal, we find a wealth of terracotta decorations in which all the 

characteristics of the people's art are in view, and the sume charne- 

teristics can be traced as late as the 19th century in the scroll- 

paintings and book-covers recovered from various places of the 

s provinee. Almost untouched by the hieratic art of the court and 

e the cult this art of the people retained its genuineness aud undiluted 
character. 

| Coming back to a consideration of the other two groups of stone 

> sculptures at Pahirpur one is struck by the world of difference in 

wy! attitude, subject-matter, temperament and general technique between 

iz these two groups and the one just discussed above. Most of the 

= ‘sculptures of these two groups (groups 2 and $3) depict cult 

divinities, not always strictly according to canonical texts, but on 

the whole conforming to the dictates of the Brahmanical hierarchy. 

Artistically, too, their attitude is much more sophisticated, and they 

attempt to achieve a standard of dignity, grace and refinement which 

are definite characteristics of a people of higher breed and of the 

upper classes of society, 

The third group, which is best represented hy the so-called 
Radhi-Krishna (7) group (PI. tym, 142), the Yamuna (Pl. xvi, 
(144), Siva (PI. um, 141), and Balarima (Pl, xvi, 148) reliefs, 

is shows the soft and tender modelling and the refinement ond delicacy 
a « of features which we generally associate with Gupta classicism. 
ee Besides a soft sensuous modelling, which gives an impression of 
Ces elasticity and pliability, we find a pleasing physiognomical form 
a _ exhibiting broad chest smoothly gliding to « narrow waist, @ 
AS Saget drapery clinging fast to the body in spite of parallel 
iy —_ folds, and an elegant taste in ornamentation and a soft flowing line 
eR Se ww individual as well as in general features. All these help to accen- 
a =o races attitude of intense grace and dignified expression, It is in 
a small group agam that the inner spiritualism of the Sarnath 
wh . school 8 still apparent, and may be felt in combmation with the 
OMANI Sensuousness and emotionalism of its eastern version, In this 
ALS zee and in point of general execution and treatment, this group 
= 5 of sculptures at Paharpur is not very much unlike the stueco reliefs 
SE Maniyar Math of Rajgir or the Mafijuéi of Mahisthin, and 
;* = i eee sculptures of the first group and the 
____Ketmcottas, and their positions in the basement walls of the monus 
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Pp. 409) of materials gathered from the remains of earlier monuments. 
Otherwise we 'are bound to presume the existence, side by side, of 
an indigenous folk-art, and a developed hieratic art deriving its 
inspiration from the classic art of the Gupta period. 

The second group of sculptures at Pihirpur, of which there are 
about one and a half dozen specimens (Pl. ivi, 138-40), is marked 
by a general heaviness all through, including the drapery and the 
ornaments which appear to be rather coarse. One or two panels 
are marked by lively action and movement, but in the case of single 
standing figures, in spite of their slight dbhavigas, there is a dull 
rigidity, and due to the stiffening of the pose, the legs, with slight 
or no modelling at all, look more like posts supporting a 
rather heavy torso. The refinement and delicacy of the third 
group is lost in the flabby and distended physiognomical form which 
hardly reveals any plasticity of modelling. The soft gliding lincarism 
of the Gupta tradition that one notices in the so-called Radhi- 
Krishna group appears at times to he sharply broken. The mouth 
is a perfect crescent even on a specimen that retains much of the 
Gupta heritage in physiognomical features and plastic effect, While 
the fingers in certain cases are so modelled as to give an effect of 
soft sensitiveness, the toes are almost invariably only indicated by 
incisions and are heavy and crude at the extreme, The eye-brows 
set on a broad and not unoften heavy face are more strongly curved, 
and in a majority of cases the incised line above gives them a 
modelled effect. 

We have already noticed that the third group of sculptures, 
which have but few specimens to offer, may be taken to represent 
the eastern version of the classical Gupta tradition. The second 
group, however, seems to have drawn Part of its inspiration from 
eastern Gupta tradition, but basically it seems to have been evolved 
from the sculptures of the first group. This second group then 
represents a compromise between the tradition of Gupta sculptures 
and indigenous Bengali form as represented by the first group. It 
is quite possible that the second and the third groups belong to the 
same period, say, the 7th century ax». and the distinction in style 
and workmanship between the two groups can be explained if we 
assume the third as an eastern version of the Gupta trend and the 
second as the result of the indigenous trend of the first group 
coming into contact with that of the third and evolving a new form. 
In this process of evolution the trend represented by the second 
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sented by the second group that we may trace the beginnings of the 
suiff, erect, somewhat sophisticated and conventionalised cult images 
of the Pala and Sena periods, one of the earliest versions of which 
one can see in the stone Vishgu image from Kakadighi (Dinajpur; 
Pi. uxt, 148). The new tendency thus evolved sacrificed the 
movement, action and expression of indigenous tradition to an 
unsatisfactory imitation of physical form and comparative perfee- 
tion of technique of the Gupta art, This new tendency, which 





: dominates the artistic expression of the hieratic art of Bengal in 
subsequent centuries, threw the indigenous tradition into the back- , 
ground. The tendency of the first group, however, did not altogether 


die out and continued its influence, though in a less degree. . 
vi. Kise or ran Eastern Inptan Scroon or Ant . 

4 For a whole millennium, from the 9rd eentury s.c. to roughly 
z about the 7th century ax», Indian art admits of a common 
: denominator of the stages in its development. In political history 
as well, the ideal of an all-Indin suzerainty looms large throughont 

| the millennium. The focal spirit and regional characteristics no 
: doubt influenced hoth political and cultural ideals : nevertheless an 
all-Indin character may be discerned in emotional, intellectual and 
E spiritual expressions, of which Gupta classicism in the literature of . 
 __ Kiilidisa, the sculptures of Sarnath, and the paintings of Ajanta were : 
; superb climaxes. Towards the end of the ith and beginning of the 
| Sth century A.D., the history of India begins to take a swerve in “Jj 
another direction. For one or two centuries more the ideal of an = 












ndia sovereignty still lingers, but the regional spirit gradually got 
____ Me better of the Indian in all spheres of life. In the political sphere 
aa ‘different kingdoms begin slowly to evolve a consciousness of their 
> ‘respective frontiers, and this regional outlook gradually reacts on 

| different aspects of culture as well. The local scripts and dinlects 









ne = eee languages and alphabets of mediaeval and modern India. 
ah. fhe same thing is true of Indian art as well, and in Bengal the Pala : 
__ Period ushered im a local school which developed its own charne-  — ~ 
é Sheues and continued till the end of the Hindu period, It isnot 
wee ee (OF Our present purpose to dwell on the various factors _ 
Phuhece hate important change. Qur task is only to indicate the 
ne ee oy tosether with Bihar and Assam, evolved, during 
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and Bihar during nearly the whole of this period, and occasionally 
exercised suzerainty over Assam, 


vit. Socto.ocicaAL Backcrounp or Pipa AND Sena Scunprounre 


The Pala kings were professedly Buddhists, and though Buddhist 
establishments seem to have received their direct patronage, the 
majority of the people remained within the fold of Brahmaniam. 
Pala art and culture seem to have thrived not so much on the 
patronage of the court as on that of the rich individuals, and derived 
its strength and inspiration chiefly from the private wealth and 
exigencies of religious cults. 

There was a change in the attitude of the court during the 
reign of the Senas. They seem to have developed a rather pompous 
and luxurious court-life and with it a highly sophisticated and high- 
brow aesthetic taste, that delighted in over-sensitiveness of form and 
gestures, a sensuous worldliness and meticulous details of ornamenta- 
tion. This is reflected in the high-flown and rich ornamental 
Sanskrit that developed in the Sena court as well as in the art of 
the period. | 

The art of Bengal during these four centuries is essentially 
religious, and inevitably reflects the religious experience of past 
centuries; not the religious experience of any individual, but the 
mtegrated experience of the cults themselves. Gods and goddesses, 
whether Buddhist or Brahmanical or Jaina, have all well-established 
onographic types which are never transformed, except in minor 
details, by any peculiar personal artistic experience. 

It is obvious that only those who could afford to pay the artist, 
and defray the expenses of materials for the making of the image 
and its installation for purposes of worship, had the privilege of 
enjoying the luxury of earning religious merit. This Presupposes a 
prosperous lay community that obeyed the requirements of the cult 
or cults they belonged to. 

The individual donors of images were simple enrners of religious 
merit, in which alone they were interested. As to the making of the 
image itself they left it to the artist who was guided by the living 
tradition, the iconographic canon, and a common heritage of artistic 
conception. Within these limitations the artist and his pupils 
exercised their skill and craftsmanship, and translated their personal 
religious experience into objects of art to the best of their ability. 
The artists ordinarily belonged to a professional class occupying the 
lower strata of society, and their craft was gen ully considered low 
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and not sufficiently respectable.’ Tarnnitha preserves the names of 
two artists of this period, Dhimiin and his son Bitpalo, who are said 
to have flourished in the 8th century and founded a school of 
sculpture, bronge-casting and painting. The name or memory of no 
other individual artist has been preserved in any record or popular 
tradition? 

_ The chief factors thst created this art of Bengal for four 
centuries are thus (1) the court; (2) and (8) the cults and their 
votaries who belonged to prosperous communities with evidently a 
comparatively higher standard of living; and (4) the artists who in 
groups and guilds* formed a section of the people not generally 


* Bhatta Bhavadeva, in his Priyaichitte-prakaropa quotes (p. 60), with 
| approval, a passage which gives a list of low castes whose food and profession were 
“S forbidden to Brihmapas. The list includes nafs, nartaka, takshoka, chitropajivi, 
' dilpi, roigopajivi, svarpakdra ond kermakira. On the other hand reference to the 
chief af the dilpis in Varendra as a Répoka, in the Deopara inscription of Vijmyasena, 
indicates that they sometimes held important office or position in the atate. 
palit | * For Dhimiin and Bitpilo, Cf. JB. 45-46. We poses: names of several 
er sculptors who engraved inscriptions on stones and copper-plates. Some of them 
pod have the designation Hpi. In view of the very beautiful engraving and the care 
- ‘taken to mention their names, often along with those of their father and grand- 
3 father, in the records, it is legitimate to infer that their activities were not confined 
: to engraving of inscriptions, and they, perhaps, also made stone and metal imnges, 
This inference is strikingly confirmed by the reference to the engraver of the 
Silimpur stone-slab inscription (EJ. xm. 9834.) in the concluding verse which 
runs as follows - 
73 _ dust as lover (paints) with rapt attention his own mistress by means of 3 
7 colour-decorstions, so also did Somesvara, the Magadha artist (éipavin—Magadhah, 
Ph where Magadha seems to be the name of a caste, cf. infra p. 568), incise (with 
A, rapt attention) this pradasti by means of a division of letters.” 
: _ The poet has here defined very briefly, but in almost inimitable language, 
_ the spirit of trae mrt which animated Someivarn, and it is imposible to regard 
= him as & mere craftsman and not an artist of a high didieg “. *Phin< wimwuen’ est daa ' 
“4 = , Fatats, son of Sabhata, grandson of , (Pala Ins. No. 2). 
~, * Mankba(F}diss, son of “cede ner lned of Sat-Samatata, tate, 
— (Tbed. No, 17). ‘3 
“a | Nimuladiies, son of No. 2 (Ibid. No. 93). | . 
: Vishoubhadra, the sitradhira (Ibid. No, 16). 
: Mahidhara, the 4ipi, son of Vikramaditya (Ibid. No. 81). 
aideva, the lpi, son of No. 5, who is here referred to as Mahidhare- 
= Silpit Karpabhadra (bid. No. 50). 
_ Sipi Tathigatasara (Ibid. No. 46), © 
a Hénaka, chief of the guild (goshthi) of iilpis of 
Brihoepati, grandson of Manadase, and great-g 
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considered sufficiently respectable. Evidently enough, these chief 
factors have hardly any room for the people at large. This art, 
then, was the art of the higher classes, of the dominant groups of 
the contemporary socio-economic order, and we have hardly any 
evidence during these centuries of the art of the common people. 


™. Generat Features or toe Pana anp Sexa Scunrrunes 


Generally speaking, the sculptures of the Pala and Sena epochs 
are carved out of black-stone (kashti-pdthar), either fine or coarse- 
grained. The metal images are, however, cast in brass or in octo- 
alloy (ashta-dhdtu), One or two images of gold and silver have 
also come down to us, and wood carvings also are not unknown, 

Usually stone and metal images of this period are all stelae 
carved in relief, though some figures are modelled in the round. As 
we march with time during these centuries, the relief becomes more 
and more independent from the stelae background, so much so that 
sometimes single metal figures modelled in the round are connected 
only by struts with the back slab, and in stone stelae the back slab 
is eut along the edges of the central figures in order to give them 
an appearance of images in the round. But in sprte of its growing 
Independence from the background the figure is bound by two- 
dimensional restrictions, and the general effect remains flat and 
compressed into the surface, It is only towards the closing years 
of the period, in the 12th century, that we come to notice a three- 
dimensional effect in specimens worked fully in the round and 
self-assuring in general appearance. 

The pivot of Pala and Sena sculptures is the human figure which 
combines in itself both spiritual and mundane suggestiveness. This 
is fully in keeping with canonical injunctions. In any sidhana, for 
example, of a female divinity as laid down in the Sddhonamdld, we 
find that religious abstraction and realistic vision of physical charm 
and beauty, almost to the poimt of sensuousness, go hand in hand. 
This is reficcted in iconoplastic representation of the various 
goddesses as charming female figures. It is true of male divinities 
as well, whose features have the same full fleshly and graceful 
roundness of the female body. If heavy round breasts and bulging 
nih overemphasise the femininity of female figures, full of sensnous 
suggestivencss, the broad shoulders gradually attenuating to a narrow 
‘awa (stmha-heati) aneeginety the masculinity of male figures as 
well, equally suggestive of sensuousness in their fleshly Hage es or 
in their poses and attitudes, It ar unlikely that this sensuo 
suggestiveness of a really spiritual mood was due at the bottom to 
an inner experience of erotic nature, derived from sexual yoga or 
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from Tantric inspirations. But this inner experience loses its import 
when it is lifted from the experience itself to the plane of abstraction 
im a formula enunciated by the authors of the dhydnas. With the 
artists themselves in most cases it was nothing more. Based on 
actual experience, this tendency towards abstraction is canonised 
from time to time by respective cults into mathematical precision 
of proportion, symmetry, balince, repetition and even composition 
which the average artist followed most scrupulously. Within this 
canonical framework, the more gifted artist sometimes reveals a 
grasp of the inner experience, and through his works transfers the 
same to his less gifted colleagues. This is most perceptible in the 
rendering of soft fleshliness of different limbs in their fulness, and 
in the soft and tender roundness of their outlines. As a rule, there 
is no evidence of a realistic approach to anatomical details, but this 
is in striking contrast to the attitude revenled in the treatment of 
ornaments which are always and invariably chiselled with utmost 
care and almost metallic precision, with all their intricate 
i a 

The attitudes and movements of individual figures are also 
nothing but translations of inner experience, but again canonised by 


> the respective cults. Such poses and attitudes, bhangas and mudras, 
] as we find in Pala and Sena art were handed down directly from 
the Gupta tradition that had already evolved the essential art-forms, 
but it was given to these four centuries of art-activity to exhaust 
ml all their latent aesthetic possibilities, ‘Two statical attitudes, that 
- of somapida-sthénaka where two trunk-like, stiff, weighty and 


| “Massive legs carry a strictly erect bust, and another of vajra- 
<7 ‘paryatika,—a seated posture with soles turned upwards and resting 
te on thighs, seem to have been directly derived from a high spiritual 

= Ea experience, that of unshakability in the face of extremes of temptu- 
= hon ipo akg happiness or misery, peace or storm, and unchangeability 

| in the midst of the everchanging world outside. On the other hand, 

male or female associates or counterparts, gods and goddesses that 
accompany the figure of the main deity in playful bhangas, of 
Vegetal designs in luxurious and sensuous curves that decorate the 
stelne, the gandharvas that fly above in apparently carefree and — 
playful manner, are all in deep contrast, in composition and in 
<i perception, to the main deity that stands or is seated calm and ~ 
__—-—s Sentemplative with all their weight on earth,—uanshakable, immut- 
bred = Tem unchangeable. In the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries, — 
“Mie accompanying elements, in spite of their seeming exuberance 
and sensuous luxuriousness, maintain a balance, but satin twelfth, 


: 


















Of other standing attitudes we know of slight dbhatiga and 
tribhanga, of sitting attitudes the dsana known as mahdrdaja-lild or 
lalitasana. All these are more or less positions of casy and self- 
18 gracefulness. There are animated attitudes and those of 
violent and active movements as well, for example, the diidha and 
pratyalidha positions, the positions of three-stride Vishnu or Varaha- 
Vishnu or those of flying gandharvas. But all such attitudes, 
whether in rest or in movement, easy or animated, are the outcome 
of an experience of perfect composure and restfulness. ‘The animated 
motion of the Varaha-Vishnu or a flying gandharve is but an aspect 
of the conception of that god or demi-god experienced in imagina- 
tion ; and what seemingly is the movement of a moment is but an 
inner attitude translated as if it were in a state of movement, That 
explains why even in an image of violent movement and action as 
in Mahi int-Durgi or Variha-Vishnu, there is no correspond- 
ing agitation ¢ or animation in their facial expression which is always 
one of CAIMDEGSS, happiness and bhss, the steming movement and 
animation being only im the display of their limbs and in their 
formal poses and gestures. Not only are these attitudes of divinities 
dictated by tradition and canonised by the cults, but even the 
metaphysical interpretation thereof is furnished by them, so that 
the canons and the images provide for each other their own 
commentaries. 

As already noted above, most of the sculptures are carved on 
the stelae. In the image of Sarvani from Deulbadi (Pl. ux, 147) 
as well as in the stone-reliefs at Paharpur, we have already seen the 












beginnings of stelne formation. By about the Sth century it came 


to take its full shape. The middle of the entire composition is 
always occupied by the figure of the main deity in high relief on a 
plane with the accompanying lotus-throne. In specimens of the 


Oth and 10th centuries, the figure forms an integral part of the back 


slab, but with the progress of time it becomes almost independent of 
the stelne. On either side the attendant divinities (parivdra-devatas) 
and other a accompanying figures are placed on separate lotus pedestals, 
smaller in size and in lower grades of relief, Below the centeal 
figure is the lotus-throne placed on the pedestal which shows on its 
face and sides vdhanas of the divinity represented, or vegetal and 
ornamental decorations, or simply worshippers with folded hands. 
Above the main deity is the prabhdvel, particularly in the earlier 
sculptures where the back of the stelae suggests nothing but the 
surrounding halo with its border of flames. Later the back of the 
throne is richly decorated; the leogryph motives on cither side of 
the posts of the throne, the hamaa motives above the throne lintel, 
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prominent part. Above, to the right and left, gandharves fly in 
the midst of cloud-motifs in care-free and playful manner, The linear 
scheme is thus well-determined and whatever freedom there is, Can 
only be found within the rigid outline. In specimens where the 
main figure stands in samapida-sthdnaka or is seated in lalifdsana 
or in padmdésona, there is hardly any allowance for strong curves. 
But even within such strict and rigid linear scheme and severe 
composition, fluttering scarves and garments, wpatrtas and garlands 
following the line of the body, the curves of the accompanying 
figures, the flying gandharvas and the vegetal and cloud motifs 
introduce a certain element of liveliness in the otherwise severe 
composition. Strong curves in the composition are also noticed 
when the main figure is one in atibhanga or tribharga, but the 
main effect of solemn luxuriousness is produced not so much by the 
main figures, but by the curly exuberance of various decorative 
motifs, the elaborate jewellerics and the smooth and softly modelled 
surfaces of the bodies of the attendant deities, all worked owt m 
various grades of reliefs. Different elements forming the composition 
are knit into one as a single plastic group which is set against the 
back slab, The decorations at the top in quick succession of surface 
and depth allow the fullest display of light and shade which are m 


> deep contrast with the large span of surface occupied by the maim 

deity, always kept separate from the rest by a cutting of the back 
= . of the slab that follows the outline of the main figure. In specimens 
ni where no cutting is resorted to, the main figure fully modelled in 
“~ the round leaves an open space between itself and the background, 


a | offering a depth that heightens the sharpness of its own outline. 


yg * Sometimes the parivdra-devatds are treated in the same way though 
a in a much lesser degree. This allows a considerable display of light 
a . and shade which is not a little responsible for the livelimess of the 
- ‘ otherwise rigid composition. 

x 

“i x. Evonorton or Sryt#: 700-1200 av. 

Be ___ Few images that can stylistically be dated in the Sth century 
i= ie are known to us. An important group is comprised by four stone 


Images, ~~ from Boram (Manbhum), two female divinities from 

(Burdwan), and an image of Vishgu from Kakndight 
inajpur; Pl. ux1, 148). Stylistically all of them belong to the last 
e of Gupta sculpture which is evident from the tender modelling 


















‘are distributed all over the surface, on the main as well as p 
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x1v.] Evolution of Style a 
on subsidiary figures, and the facial and physiognomical type is 
also clearly a Gupta survival, The somewhat clumsy scroll decora- 
tions on the Baraikar examples and the simple jewellery of the 
divinities pomt to the early date of the sculptures. The figures are 
so modelled as to suggest the soft texture of flesh and skin. They are 
full and heavy and the facial features are more directly connected 
with contemporary Magadhan specimens. 

The somewhat heavy bodily form is also noticeable im the 
meta] images that stylistically belong to the same century. The 
Sirya from Deulbidi, referred to above, and the Vishnu from 
Kumiarpur (PI. ux, 146), both exhibit a heaviness of form, though in 
the latter the modelling shows a petrified tendency. The same 
boldness of composition in solid masses is evident, but there is in 
the Vishnu specimen an accentuation of crude angles in the linear 
composition. The Deulbidi example is m the best tradition of 
the last phase of Gupta sculpture and the tender modelling of the 
heavy bodily form is more than evident. The beaded decorations, 
the longitudinal aureoles and the simple ornaments bespeak of an 
early date for these specimens. 

Images definitely dated in the epochs of the Palas and Senas 


are rather very rare in Bengal. So far we have only five such 
‘specimens : one image of Vishnu from Baghiura (Tippera) dated 


in the third year of the reign of Mahipdla 1 (Pl. uxrx, 168) ; two 
images—one of Vishnu (Pl. uxx, 171) and the other of Sirya 
(PL uxx, 169)—dated in the reign of Govindachandra; an image of 
Sadigiva from Rajibpur (PI. uxxv, 178) now in the Indian 
Museum and dated in the reign of Gopila mm (swpra p. 167. 
fn. 4) ; and lastly an image of Chandi from Dalbizar, Dacca, dated 
in the third year of Lakshmanasena (Pl. mxvi, 180). These 
furnish us with five milestones from about 990 a.p., to 1180 an. and 
help us to determine the stylistic trend with more or less certainty 
which is further reinforced by dated images from Bibar. For the 
two preceding centuries, however, Bengal furnishes us with no image 
definitely datable, and here also we have to turn to Bihar to find 
out the general denominator of the Eastern School during this 
period, for Bihar provides us with a considerable number of images 
dated in the regnal years of Pala kings. But we must remember 
that the stylistic evolution in Bihar does not exactly correspond to 
that-in Bengal. In Bihar the Gupta tide and tradition persist for 
a longer period than in Bengal proper, where the regional element 
asserts itself with power and strength earlier than was the case in 
Bihar. There is also a considerable difference in facial features, 
emotional characteristics and decorative details. But, nevertheless, 
4 common stylistic denominator is admissible which helps to a 
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certain extent to group specimens found in different places in Bengal 
in an uninterrupted chronological sequence. To this we are further 
helped by palacographic evidence afforded by inscribed images of 
the period. Moreover, already by the 9th century a.v., the Eastern 
School in Bengal establishes its standard and evolves its own 
i principles which proceed from stage to stage according to natural 
a laws of evolution. 
These stages in the natural process of evolution were sought 
ane to be traced for the first time by Dr. Stella Kramrisch, who has 
32 gone more deeply into the study of the subject than anybody else. 
The history of the process, as outlined in details by her, has here 
been taken fully into consideration, and it is gratifying to find that 
the natural laws of sculptural evolution as applied by Dr. 
Kramrisch fit in so well with the indications offered by the few 
dated seviptures available in Bengal, as well as with those deriv- 
able from the dated sculptures of the Mediaeval Eastern School, 
mainly from Bihar. Indeed these dated sculptures serve as chro- 
‘Hological milestones in the history of plastic art in Bengal during 
these c centuries. In outlining this history, therefore, this chrono- 
logical setting has constantly been kept in mind. The character- 
istics indicated at each successive stage may not all be applicable 
in every case to the particular periods to which the sculptures are 
sagned, but the chronological setting as indicated below is the 
3 best that can be offered in the present state of our knowledge, 
specially as it would at least serve to give an idea of the essential 
and characteristic changes of the Pala and Sena sculptures. The- 
ving setting should not, therefore, be treated as anything more 
than : a working hypothesis, which is mainly intended to focus the 
attention upon the essential features of the art of this period, and 
by bringing the isolated specimens into an ordered scheme, mdi- ; ~ 
«ate in broad outline the main tendencies that were at the back 
a: of this creation in each successive centuries, beginning from the 

































Ninth Century A.D. 


_ The 9th century bequeathes to us a number of images, of both = 

_ _Stone and metal, dated in the regnal years of Devapala, Sirapala, 
iat = a3 vaniyanpal and the Gurjara-Pratihara emperor Mahendrapila, all, 

way" ont Bihar. Throughout the century the formal - tage = 

; ast ei lens Whether i in stone or metal, | is one Ser eshlines#, 
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the fulness of modelling. In some, however, this fulness becomes 
somewhat stiff and coagulated. It is difficult to say whether this 
denotes the work of a later generation or not. A calm contempla- 
tion is on every face, but the modelling of the fleshly body 
invariably reveals a contented sensuousness. Boldness of plastic 
conception persists, and the swelling of plastic masses is more evident 
in the metal images than in the stone ones. The ideal art-form is 
one of soft fleshliness within definite outlines which ts still in the 
_ tradition of the late Eastern Gupta version. Very few specimens 
show an exalted state of mimd, though the mild calmness on every 
face is accentuated by half-closed eves invariably looking downwards. 
The plastic conception always favours a rounded modelling which 
is equally evident in the borders of the stelae. These are in o 
few instances rendered in bold fiat or round mass.. The shape of 
the stelac is generally half-round at the top, occasionally with slight 
suggestions of a pointed end. The folds of garments cling to the 
body like a wet sheet, and their folds are indicated by schematic and 
parallel scratches or ridges with a diaper pattern of rosettes or of 
ene ee. The standing position is either one of strict 
la-sthdnaka, or one where the weight ts placed on one side 
only, or one of slightest tribhanga, The sitting position, however, 
is one of lalitdsana, a position of ease, but this shows little pliability 
and flexion. The positions of hands, legs and fingers ete. are dictated 
by iconographic tradition, while the decorative sensitiveness given 
to the fingers, and slenderness or plumpness of limbs depend upon 
individual achievement of the artist. The legs have their knees 
very carefully modelled and give an impression of elasticity and 
plinbility even when they are erect and upright. The curly locks 
of hair are spread ‘on both sides of the shoulder in a rounded and 
orderly manner, and the ornaments are simple and heavy. Scarves 
flutter on both sides but in a rigid and regular manner in separate 
and plastic masses. The accessory figures sometimes show flexions 
of attitudes, but they are always steady and balanced. The back 
slabs are comparatively free from decorative embellishments, and 
these are indicated more in scratches than m rounded volumes. 





Tenth Century 


Out of the soft fleshliness controlled within definite outlines the 
10th century evolves a powerfully massive form of the body which 
is shaped with a disciplined vigour, and shows a conscious strength 
that seems to swell the outline from within (figs. 155, 157-164). 
some instances this is controlled by a strict discipline even to the 
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extent of petrification of the flesh, but in most cases it is a soft and 
tender discipline and the vigour ts spread out mito the surface, This 
vigour transformed the softness of the fleshly form into mighty 
majestic roundness. Almost all specimens are moulded into high 
relief and the trunk and limbs are all pregnant with the subdued 
vigour of a mighty form. Throughout the century Pala art retams 
this quality. This is most evident in the stone figures, for example, 
im the images of Rishabhanitha from Surohar, Dinaypur (Pl. xrx, 47), 
the Buddha from Ujani, Faridpu: (Pl. uxvin, 164) and Variha- . 
Avatara from Silimpur, Bogra (Pl. uxvm, 162). Even in femmine 
detties the ideal of physical form expressing a peculiar strength is 
equally noticeable, though at times it is subdued by the sensuous 
flexion of their body. The modelling still retains its sensuowsness. 
though expressed within a disciplined form. 

In other respects the 10th century retains, to a large extent, 
the quality of the 9th. The facial type is the same, equally full, 
‘but sometimes a bit longish. The flexions of the body are slightly 
on the increase, so that we have increasing curves in the outlines 
of figures; the Jalitdsana or ardhaparyarikdsana pose is spread out 
in the surface, making itself wider and giving increasing opportunities 
for more slim curves; but legs tend to grow stiffer, gradually losing 
elasticity. The shape of the stelae remains more or less unchanged 
and the decorations of the background sparse. The borders of the 
stelae, however, tend to become more elaborate and fully modelled, 
worked out in bead and flame designs, and further decorated 
by lotus or some other decorative designs at the top. Details of 
jewellery also are more elaborately worked out, and the delicately 
chiselled and fluttering scarves begin to show their folds as well as 
their wavy undulations. The treatment of the paridhdna (drapery) 
llth remains the same as in the preceding century, with the ends plain 
7, yee straight, frizzled or with large undulations, according to the 
, individual taste of the artist or craftsman. 





Eleventh Century 


a | The end of the 10th and begin ling of 11th century transform 

= the vigour and strength of bodily form into one of gracefulness and 
_—Slegant mannerism, while a slender bodily type comes to be 

__ favoured (figs. 165-176). This is already evident in the Vishyu 

eo baeied from Bighaura (Tippera) inscribed in the third year of 











stylistic index of specimens for the next three or four generations, — 





and circumscribed, and the elegance of the slender bodily type 
gradually becomes more evident. The legs have stiffened to a great 
extent and given up all elasticity, even in postures that suggest 
movement; the knees are still modelled but not so perfectly as in 
the 9th century specimens; they tend to be indicated by an incised 
curved Ime. The upper trunk, with its liveliness of graduated 
modelling and a face with a blissful happy expression, is, however, 
in striking contrast with the lower part of the body. Accessories, 
namely the attendant divinities, the architectonic decorations, the 
flying gandharvas, the motives on the slab, and the ornaments 
decorating the main and accompanying figures become more 
independent, and they have all an equal share in the general effect 
of the stelac. They introduce a sort of liveliness which is still kept 
in balance, but is already on its way to overwhelm the main figure 
by their sumptuousness. The emphasis on the decorative aspect is 
clear, which, with the progress of time, gradually tends to be almost 
playful, and later on, voluptuous in its formal treatment and 
appearance. Curls of hair and fluttering scarves are on their way 
to increase, and deep perpendicular and oblique cuts introduce a full 
display of light and shade. Independence of ornaments, the flexions 
of the accompanying figures and playfulness of the rich decorntions 
=D on increasing round iconographic conventions. The bodily form 
vecomes stercotyped, but the elegance of the modelling is retained 
lariistiouh: thes century: the facial type is fully expressive of 
sensitiveness, and, whatever its shape, is enlivened by a down- 
ward stroke of the chin, full round lips and heavily-laden eyes. The 
garments are set as within ridges against the modelling of the body, 
and in some specimens the hem of the robe is modelled with 
tenderness and with wavy curves. In some specimens one also 
notices eyebrows that have double curves, bending once more 
towards their outer ends; this accentuates the sensitiveness of the 
eyes which in the images of the next century becomes more and 
more effective. The stela is either rounded or pointed at the top, 
but already its division into three or four architectonic parts becomes 
clear. The pedestal forms a definite unit; the main figure rises up 
from the pedestal in one plastic mass; but the back slab with its 
accompanying figures and accessory decorations is treated in separate 
masses controlled within different architectonic units. The com- 
positional scheme is thus ell d, and within this scheme 
there is an ever-growing attempt at introducing. liveliness with the 
help of fiexions of the body, decorations of ornaments which gradually 
dissolve into single items very delicately chiselled, and elaborate 
display of light and shade with the help of deep cuts, either oblique 
or perpendicular or both. 
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Twelfth Century 


The stylistic index of the 12th century is supplied by two images, 
one of Sadigiva from Rajibpur (PL xxv, 178) imseribed in 
the reign of Gopaila 1m (supra, p. 167 fm. 4) and another of Chandi 
from Dalbazar, Dacca, inscribed in the third year of Lakshmanasena 
(Pl txxvu, 180), The slender bodily type and the formal treat 
ment of the preceding century are retained, but the modelling 
becomes a bit more petrified (Pl, txxtv, 177). The sensitiveness of 
the facial expression disappears and is replaced by a serious heaviness ; 
the modelled eye-brows seem to exist without any significance, 
merely for decoration; the legs have become almost column-hke 
without any mepensauk ‘and are decorated by an incised round line 
to indicate the h The relief in three or four architectonic units 
is covered by donde tind heavy multitudes of accompanying figures 
and decorative details which grow more and more sumptuous and 
elaborate, and seasemiai cover the compositional scheme altogether, 
Not only the modelling but also the volume becomes petrified and 
gradually loses its plastic significance. Ornaments are inordinately 
lavish and sumptuous, and do not seem to be connected organically 
with the figures. The accessories and ornaments, independent by 
themselves, ure exaggerated to the utmost. They lose their signi- 
ficance and degenerate into decorations. The flexions of the body 
become extended to their utmost limit; bends to their last possibi- 
lities are employed; but the expression of movement is only that of 
pattern without any suggestiveness. The garments are bordered by 
small waves and the ends of the drapery are arranged in rounded 
zig-zags; not unoften the hem of the utteriya is bordered with a 
narrow flounce, Scarves flutter in wavy undulations so as to accen- 
tuate the playful movements which are in consonance with the spirit 
of the entire stela. This display of spontaneously playful movement 


is evident in the postures of some of the minor figures, as for example, 


the goendharvas and some of the attendant divinities, as well as in 
the increasing linear movements of the drapery and frivolous 


exuberance of jewellery, garments and fashion of wearing the hair. 


This is equally evident in the clumsy and crowded scrolls treated 


_in deep contrast of light and shade, But in spite of over-exaggera- 


tion of movements of accompanying figures and decorative access 





__ there is a stiffening of the facial and physiognomical features. — c 
a Lei volume grows, as we have said, more and more petrified. ~ 


been attained in the preceding centuries is now laden with a moist 
expression of heavy enjoyment of deep pleasure of a past moment 
(cf. the Chandi Image of the $rd year of Lakshmanasena). One, 
however, notices here and there signs of a new artistic inspiration, 
of new creativeness amid a degenerate system that was already on its 
way to suffocation by worldly exuberance. A spontancous power 
of modelling in a completely round form inspires a tough and vigorous 
artistic form in some rare specimens, and in spite of sumptuousness 
of ornaments and a precise outline it reveals a conscious dignity and 
strength, a freshness of clementary experience that could yet save 
the art from final stagnation (Pl. uxxvr, 179). But that was not 
to be. Left to itself, the art could perhaps yet find out new channels 
or new experiences, but all chances were set at rest by the rapid 





xt. GewenaL Concivsions 


The art of 12th century represents mainly that of the Senas, and 
cross-section of the literature and culture patronised at the Sena 
court aaah the attitude of wordly exuberance that one notices in 
Sena sculptures. Even religious themes—both in art and literature— 
are endowed with a wordly consciousness and almost physical charm 
and grace (figs. 177-181). The poem of Jayadeva, for example, may be 
regarded as a literary counter-part of the voluptuous sensuonsness 
of the Sena art. In its origin it had no doubt a religious inspiration, 
but there is also no doubt that what was basically a spiritual 
experience came to be overshadowed by a worldly trend developed 
in the Sena court. Sensvousness and grace were properties of 
earlier periods of Bengali art as well, but it was left to the Senas to 
allow them to degenerate into mere worldly lavishness. 

It is not impossible that the explanation for this worldly lavish- 
ness of Sena sculptures is to be found in the strain of their foreign 
blood. Contemporary South Indian sculpture is equally lavish im its 
worldliness, though Incking in the grace, sensuousness, and anima- 
tion of Sena images which were direct legacies from earlier Pala 
sculptures. 

The four centuries of Pala and Sena tule have bequeathed 
to us a very large number of images now sheltered in the different 
museums of the province, or scattered in villages, temples, tree-shades, 
markets and private houses. Every year stray explorations, diggings 
of tanks or at mounds, are incessantly yielding new specimens. 
Tt remains to be seen whether all of them would fit in with the 
process of evolution just outlined. For reasons stated above this out- 
line has necessarily to be tentative and can only be roughly sketched, 
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One stage gradually merges into another, sometimes anticipating the 
next, sometimes continuing the past through the next. No clear-cut 
demarcation between different stages is, therefore, possible. Besides, 
living art is not susceptible to dead uniformity, and we must alwnys 
expect exceptions to the general process; for example, we find 
different types of facial features as also of compositional arrangements 
during the same period, and even in the short space af a single 
teign (cf, Pl. uxx, 189,171). As to facial features it is certain that 
there are stamps of various ethnical elements that composed the 
a people of contemporary Bengal. In some specimens there is a8 
+ marked Mongoloid element which must have been due to ethnic 
infiltrations through the north-east. The Senas themselves were a 
foreign element and how much they contributed to the facial type 
i’. is yet to be determined. Local varintions and trends are an important 
4. factor to be taken into account, and individual craftsmanship must 
have played its part ; and finally the indigenous art of the people also 
probably existed side by side, only worked out in poorer materials. 
It is only too likely that unconsciously the art of the court, the 
eult, and prosperous lay communities came into contact with the art 
of the people, and was influenced by it, but on the whole it guarded 
s | itself by a carefully followed hieratic tradition, This is exemplified 
by a stone image of Parvati, dated in 1579 Saka Era, now in the 
VRS. Museum (Pl. txxvn, 182) which still retains in general the 
Pila and Sena idiom of art, though in a very wooden and schematic 
fashion. 

The art-form during these four long centuries proceeds in a 
wavering line ; sometimes favouring a fleshly form frankly sensuous, 
sometimes an abstract form equally sensuous, not frankly but 
suggestively, both tendencies working within-the strict rigours of 
canonical tradition. The art seems to have derived its charm and 
peculiar character from an oscillation between the reality of the 
flesh and the reality of abstraction, perhnps between two minds, oné 
deeply imbued with the sddhand of the Tantra that knows this 
physical body to be abode of heavenly bliss, and the other aspiring 
to abstract the godliness in man out of his material body itself— 

: the ideal (#idhand) of Brahmanical Hinduism. In striking contrast 
to this ideological oscillation between two tendencies, is the gradual 
= evolution of the composition. It begins with quiet simple flexions 
Fe me and attitudes of the bedy and simple decorations and ornamenta- 
4 Ene =n but with oe eoktees ot ites the Soe 
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itself to such exaggerations that it came to sit heavily on the art 
itself, and when finally Islam came and with it came also a change 
in the Court, and for a time in the socio-religious institutions and 
establishments, the art was suffocated, if not to immediate death, 
at least to immediate stagnation. 

The paucity of art-specimens datable in the 13th and the 
two following centuries, compared with those of the preceding three 
hundred years, reveals in a striking manner almost a complete 
break with the tradition of the past, such as we can only dimly 
perceive also in the other spheres of culture and civilisation of 
Bengal. It indicates the organic relation between political condi- 
tion and development of culture on the one hand, and the exhaus- 
tion of an art-tradition from inside, on the other. The domination 
of an alien race seems to have hastened the stagnation of Hindu art 
in Bengal, at least for the time being. 

This sudden end is to be regretted all the more, as Bengal 
permanently enriched, and made a notable contribution to, the art- 
tradition of India, specially at a time when it was gradually losing 
its vitality in many regions. Even the few specimens that have 
survived the ravages of man and nature to tell the tole of the 
evolution of sculpture in Bengal leave no doubt about its high 
qualities and inherent possibilities. Judged by any standard, it 
easily holds a high position in Medieval Indin, Apart from its 
special characteristics and technical excellence described above, the 
sculptures of Bengal often display a high aesthetic quality which 
must ever remain the ultimate basis of the proper valuation of art. 
A detailed discussion of this topic is beyond the scope of the present 
chapter, Nevertheless attention may be drawn to a few specimens 
selected at random from the aceompanying illustrations which 
would give a fair idea of the aesthetic merits of the Bengal 
sculptures (e.g. Figs. 21, 24, 26, 92, 111, 112, 114, 115, 122, 144, 
161, 152, 154, 160, 103, 173, 175, 181). These are not necessarily 
the very best—and, of course, opinions would differ greatly on their 
relative aesthetic merits as compared with others—but they are 
cited merely as illustrative of the high qualities that distinguish the 
plastic art of Bengal and ensure it a high place in any classifica- 
tion of the medieval art of India. 


Ill. PAINTING . 


Specimens of painting datable earlier than the Pala period have 
not hitherto been traced anywhere in Bengal. But a casual remark 
in Fa-hien’s account’ indicates that painting as a creative art was 
known and practised in the country as early as the fourth century An. 
According to the Silpa-sistra texts of later times it is almost a 
canonical injunction to decorate temple-walls with paintmgs. There 
is thus every reason to assume that temples and other religious 


establishments had their walls decorated with mural or fresco 
- paintings in Bengal as elsewhere in India, But these are all 
irrevocably lost. 


Extant specimens of early paintings in Enstern India are illu- 
minintions on palin-leaves of manuscripts, ranging from approximately 
the beginning of the 11th century a.v, to the end of the 12th. 
All of them refer to the Pala culture-period, and among the more 
important ones, so far known, may be enumerated the following :— 





7 1-2. Two Ashtasdhasnka Prajidpdramitd mss. dated in the 
5th and the 6th year respectively of Mahipaila (Cam- 
: bridge, Add. 14647 and Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal No. 4713)° which are probably the earliest. 
S$. Ashtasthasrikd Prayndpdramitd sts. dated in the Sth 
year of Rimapila, formerly of the Vredenburg 
Collection;* 

#5. Two Ashtasdhasrikd Prajidpdramitéd mas. belonging to 
the Varendra Research Socicty, Rajshahi, one dated in 
the 19th year of king Harivarman (supra pp. 200 ff.), 
and another belonging to about the 12th century? 

6. The Ashtasdhasrika Prajidpdramité ms. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (A. 15) dated in we. 191, 
wt. 1071 ap. 
* Po-hien stayed two years at Tamralipti, “writing out his SGtras, and drawing 
. pictures of images" (Fa=hien. 100), re 
ce * Foucher-foon. $1, Pl. x, figs. 1, 3-4; Bendall, Cambridge Col. 101. 
a * Proc. ASB. 1800, p, 60, le 
= _ * Vredenburg, “Continuity of Pictorial ‘Tradition in. India.” (Rapam, 19 
4 No. 1, figs, 1-11, pp. 7-11). ca, ary = ee 


<' * -Lmpublished. 
4% * Best halftone and coloured representations of these illaminations onn be 
Y / wen in JISOA. m, No 1, Pla. 1x, x and x2. Cl. also Foucher-Icon. ZT fi. sft 









7-8. Two mes. one of the Kdrandavytiha 
the Bodhicharydvatdra, both belong 2 to “about the 
12th century (Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi)! 
9. The ms. No. 20589 of the Boston Museum, dated in the 
4th year of Gopala (1. ?7).* 
10. The Sawamura ms." 
ll. The British Museum ats. of Ashtasdhasrifd Prajidpdra- 
mité dated in the 15th year of Gopdla (on, 6902). 
12-18. The Pajicharakesha ms. of the 14th year of Naynpila,* 
and another ats. (Add. No, 1645)," dated 1015 an, 
both now preserved in the library of the Cambridge 
University. 

14. The Awhtasdharrikd Projiidtpiramita ms. A. 5. B. No. 
4203, dated n.z. 268 i. 1148 an? 

15. The ms. of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal No. 9789 
A, dated the 18th year after Govindapala* (ce. 1180 A.D, 
supra p. 171 En. 1), which is perhaps the latest in 

16. A me., for some time in the possession of Mr. Ajit Ghosh 
of Calcutta.” 

Tt will be seen that such illuminated manuscripts are few in 
number, and in point of time they occupy only two centuries, but 
it is possible to draw inferences from the large number of stone and 
metal images prior to and contemporancous with these miniatures. 
Besides these minatures, we have at our disposal three engraved 
drawings on copper-plates that may be said to belong to about the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries respectively, detailing 
Brahmanical subjects. 

‘Teonogriphically, almost oll these paintings belong to the 
Vajrayana-Tantrayina pantheon (ewpra p. 467), and represent, aceordd- 





Unpublished. 

Coomaraswamy, Portialio of Indian Ari, Pla. reen-xxrxv. 

OZ, 1088, Pls. m-x. 

JRAS, 1010, pp. 150-51. 

PR. Pl. xxxvi, fig. 3; also Sasatri-Cal. 1 6. 

BhattCaf. Pl. 1 figs. ad; also Foocher-lcon, Vol. = pp. 16-17. 

A reproduction of one of the Duminations of this may be seen in JIS0A. 1. 
Pi. xxxvit, fig. 2. 

* PR. Fi. xxx, fig. 7% 

* Ghosh, “Miniatures of a newly-decovered Boddhet Palm-leal Manuscript 
from Bengal ™ (Rapam, 1929, p. 78). It is understood that the Royal Asiatic 
Soclety of Bengal have in their possession another ileminated manuscript of the 
Ashtarikarriba Projidpdramitd, not yet brought to light o¢ even largely known to 
the scholarly world. 
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ing to prescribed sadhanaz, gods and goddesses of the cults such us 
Tara, Lokanatha, Chundi, Mahikila, Amitabha, Avalokita, Maitreya, 
Vajrapini, Akasagarbha ete. with their attendant divinities. Some 
of these miniatures are iconographically very important, inasmuch 
as they help to identify gods and goddesses of the Vajrayina- 
Tantraydna pantheon mentioned in their respective sidhanas, but not 
met with in contemporary plastic art. More often than not, these 
lumimations represent the full mendala of the main divinities for 
which there is obviously the space and scope available in painting, 
but not in plastic art. A few miniatures depict stories from the 
Jitakas or from the life of the Buddha as well, They were executed 
under the patronage and direction of the members of the ruling, the 
priestly and prosperous lay classes of the existing social order. The 
sociological background of this art was therefore the same as that 
of contemporary sculptural and monumental art, 

ft will be readily seen that geographically these manuscripts 
were not all written within the modern language area of the Bengali- 
speaking people; some of them come from Bihar and some from 
Nepal. But as there is hardly any appreciable stvlistical difference 
im the pictures due to geographical limitations during the period 
under review, they can conveniently be studied as belonging to one 
and the same group, specially when we find that definitely known 
Bengal productions (e.g. the one written in the 19th year of Hari- 
varman) have the same artistic character as those produced in Bihar, 
and also resemble to a great extent those produced in Nepal. 

It must be pointed out at the very outset that these miniatures 
do not represent o separate style of book-illustration ; they are in 
fact mural paintings in reduced dimension, and can in no way be 
compared with a truly characteristic phase of book-illustration which 
constitutes a fascinating chapter in the history of art in Persia, 
China, mediaeval West or in mediaeval India. This is evident from 
the fact that the miniatures mostly represent gods and goddesses 
belonging to different temples and monastic establishments of the 
period and are not illustrative of the subject-matter of the ss. in 
which they find place. In fact. they have hardly any relation 
whatsoever with the subject of the texts they embellish. 

_ _ The colours used in these paintings are orpiment yellow, white, 
indigo-blue, Indian ink-black, cinnabar red, and green, The last 
appears to be a mixture of orpiment and indigo, unlike the green of 
Ajanta. All these are used in different shades. But on the whole, 
by , Monogr phical requirements. Neither Tndian red or any ochres, 
nor ultramarine is used. Tonality of colours is practically unknown. 
The outline is either drawn in black or in red, and as usual in Indian 
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painting, seems to have been sketched out first, and later on filled 
in with colour, 

Usually, the composition of these illuminations follows some 
well-known schematic principles of balance. In most of them, the 
main divinity, always of larger size, stands or is seated in the centre 
against the background cither of an architectural design or of in 
elongated or semi-round aureole, or inside a terraced temple-represen- 
tation, flanked evenly on two sides by lesser divinities of the mandala, 
in single or double, straight or circular, rows as their number may 
require. When the main divinity occupies one side, the lesser ones of 
the mandala occupy another. The law of perspective is the same as 
in contemporary plastic art; it is invarinbly linear. The * horror 
vacui’ is equally noticed and the vacant space is filled by flying 
divinities, vegetal or ornamental decorations, architectural motifs or 
similar other devices. The whole painted surface is framed on two 
sides by upright panels. 

With the help of the dated manuscripts it is possible to arrange 
these mininture paintings in a chronological sequence, but it hardly 
shows any = 5 seg stylistic evolution: in fact, the trend and 

so far as painting is concerned, scem to have remained 
fixed, more or Jess, during the two centuries referred to above. 

These miniature paintings reveal an already developed form and 
technique so that they must not be considered as isolated examples ; 
rather their form indicates that they were intimately linked with an 
art practice and tradition that must have existed in the form of large 
wall-paintings or manuscript-illuminations that carried the earlier 
tradition of Ajanta and Ellora in an uninterrupted sequence. This 
will be clearer from an analysis of the paintings themselves. 

Consider, for stance, two miniatures from the two earliest dated 
ass. of the 5th and the 6th year of Mahipila mentioned above. The 
illumination representing the story of the birth of the Boddha in 
the A. 5. B. ats. No. 4713," shows clearly that the artist depends 
for his effect as much on the modelling in colour as on the modelling 
capacity of the line, sinuous and flowing—lines incrensing and 
decreasing in thickness in accordance with the degree of the surging 
roundness of the contour that they accompany or outline. Look at 
the left arm of Mayadevi's sister, or at the lower abdomen of both 
MaAyadevi and her sister, where both these qualities are equally in 
evidence. Modelling in colour is also particularly noticeable in the 


* Pl uxxvm, fig. 184. An enlarged reproduction is given in JISOA. 1 
Pl, suxvn, fig. 1, with discussion of its artistic qualities by Dr. Stella Kramriech. 
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nse of high lights distributed in a summary manner in those 
places of the body and face which are meant to come forth to higher 
planes. These high lights, as is usual in Indian painting, are achieved 
by laying on white in various shades. The treatment is no doubt 
rigid, but subtler transition in the modelling is not unknown; this 
is clearly noticeable in the treatment of the face and torso of 
Mayadevi, But compare the treatment of the face of Mayidevi 
with that of the face of her sister: the subtler transitions are absent 
in the latter case, the plastically modelled treatment is practically 
on the stagnating point, and the facial features are completely 
linearised. 

_ The Cambridge ms. Add. 1464 is older by one year. In the 
A. 3. B. as. illumination (dated in the 6th year of Mahipala), as 
noted above, the plastic quality is potent in the modelling capacity 
of the line as well as in the colour-modelling ; but in the slightly 
earlier illuminations of this ss. the colour modelling is faint and 
stereotyped ; whatever amount of modelling in colour is in evidence 
is distributed in an otherwise flat and tight surface, Whatever 
remains of it is held tightly by the skin in firm grip; the attitudes 
of the figures are pale-like erect whatever their actual postures or 
positions; an impression of flexibility is, however, imparted into 
them by their linear inflexions. This faint and stereotyped colour- 
modelling, however, leaves the modelling capacity of the line almost 
untouched ; indeed it is still valid and always in flowing curves 
along with the broad expanse of almost a flat and thinned surface. 

In the Boston and Sawamura xtss., in some of the miniatures 

of the ts. formerly in the Vredenburg collection, in some again of 
the ats. for some time in the possession of Mr, Ajit Ghosh of Calcutta, 
as well as in the majority of the illuminations of the mee. in the 
cone of the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, one can see 
cardia ta oceadbabipespencs Sspreesion, For instance, in a majority 

: sciytts, redenburg ats. the colour modelling is 
famt so that the surface controlled within the lines has thinned to . 
a considerable extent, but the lines themselves not only sway in 
elegance and sensitiveness but are also perfect in execution: The 
main outline or the torso of the main figure in three-quarter profile 
is bent in a concave curve. The linear inflexions of the outlines 
as well as of the garlands and mpavitas have a stereotyped setting, 
and have hardly any meaning against the background of a thinned. 
surface ; they are nevertheless of the same degree of elegance and 
refinement as some of the contemporary Pala sculptures s 
| But consider again a miniature from the: same ‘Vredenha | 
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Here, however, the plastically modelled treatment with the help of 
colour shows itself on its way to thinning, but is still quite in 
evidence, This can be best seen in the torsos of all the three figures. 
The modelling quality of the sinuous and flowing line retains its full 
vitality. It is thus evident that both the treatments, namely, the 
plastically modelled treatment and the modelled treatment of the 
flowing and sinuous line appear side by side in the same manuseript. 
In fact, both treatments are synchronous and both can be seen 
side by side in, for example, the miniatures of the Vredenburg 1s. 
which may be regarded as the finest specimens of Bengali painting 
so far known to us (ef. Frontispiece) . 

The illuminations in the A. §. B. sts. No. A. 15 are of a higher 
slandard. The modelling quality of colour is flat and thin, but 
whatever there is, is distributed intelligently all over the surface in 
graceful modulations. Occasionally, there are also touches of high 
lights,’ specially in the transitions of the face. But the line fully 
retains its flowing largeness and tough flux (Pls. LXXIX, LXXX.) 

But even this line, which is the main pivot of these paintings, 
is weak, brisk and faltering in some of the miniatures, Cambridge 
Ms. Add. 1643 is dated early in the eleventh century. Consider the 
lines of the illuminations of this x13. and see how woak and faltering 
they are; they appear to be broken and clipped and have lost their 
Howing and uninterrupted flux: in some examples they are even 
sharp and somewhat hectic. Also, whatever modelling in colour is 
evident, is dessiccated and disintegrated. But in the same ‘x05. 
again, there are some illuminations, é.g. the one with the label 
“Samatate Jayatunga Lokandtha,” where the line is not so short- 
featured and crisp; it has a continuous flux no doubt, but ig 
unrefined by any grace or sentiment. Modelling in colour is faint 
and is responsible for the thin surface of the contour that is 

he ised by an upward stiffening, even where the figures are 
seated or standing in graceful tribhaiga, a posture so fondly and 
widely cherished in Pala and Sena plastic art. 

The same tendency is more clearly noticeable in, for example, 
the illumination representing the Buddha discoursing to Maitreya 
and Subhiti in the A.S. B. acs. No. 4203, dated sx, 268 ie. 1148 AD. 
Though affiliated to the East Indian tradition, the illuminations of 
these seem to have a distinctly Nepalese flavour and idiom which 
can be seen in the absence of any trace of modelling in the coloured 


surface, in the upward stiffening of the pale-like erect bodies, and 


* See, eg. the face of Mahiiri Tira in Pl. uxxx, 190. 
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in the curt and broken and almost stagnant quality of the line, 
Compositionally, too, the miniatures are divided into single and 
separate units which are not inherently related to one whole by 
one single rhythm. 

A.5S. B. as. No. 9789 A, dated in the 18th vear after Govinda- 
papa’s reign, is perhaps the latest in date of Pala miniatures which are 
hitherto known. Stylistically speaking, the illuminations of this ms. 
are but painted equivalents of contemporary plastic art of Bengal 
which is altogether given to modelled mass, in varving degree, and 
the flowing curve. These miniatures are also distinguished by their 
plastically modelled treatment in line and colour, but the modelling 
in colour is somewhat rigid and almost on the verge of stagnation, 
and, though belonging to a later date, are thus more closely related 
to the earlier miniatures of the Vredenburg ms. or the A. 5, B. ma. 
No. A 15, ete. 

Several conclusions follow from the analysis made above. It is 
how evdient that East Indian paintings, with the tendencies noticed 
above are, sty ally speaking, painted equivalents of contemporary 
plastic art of the Palas and Senas, both in outer form and inner 

quality. In the plastically modelled treatment in colour as well as 
of the linear inflexions, there are indeed, as we have seen above, 
variations in degree and quality, but in most cases this is perhaps 
the outcome of the time factor or of the individual quality of the 
artist. As in sculptures and bronzes of the period, so in this class 
of paintings as well, one easily notices the modelled mass controlled 
within definite but sinuous lines, and the flowing curve in the contour 
of the body and the lower abdomen.as well as in the sensitive lines 
of the fingers. So far.as the modelled mass goes what the sculptor 
achieves by gradations in the three dimensions at his disposal the 
painter does with his colours, A careful analysis of the facial 
features or poses and attitudes of the different parts of the body, as 








well as of the ornaments of the examples referred to above, would 


at once establish the family likeness of these paint; with the 
plastic art of the period. 7 Bice Ss 

It is equally evident that these miniatures are basically and 
fundamentally related to and derived from the Indian nictoria! 
traditions so well-known in Ajanta and Ellora. These traditions 
belong to two types—"‘classical” and “mediaeval.” ‘The implica- 
Sons of both the terms have been fully brought out by Dr. Stells 
Kramrisch’ and are now almost universally accepted. The purest 
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type noticeable in Ajonti, Ellori and also in Eastern India 
“medinevally Indian.” The classical type is of a thoroughly plastic 
conception whereas the mediaeval is linear. Both the types, as we have 

seen above, appear simultaneously and side by side, but sometimes 
they are also fused together as in some of the Ellori pamtings as 
well as in a good number of Enst Indian illuminations. “One of 
the results of this fusion is the concave curve as outline of the body, 
arrested and full of tension, as well as the zigzag pattern of such 
poses which originally have been swaying in ample curves in an 
uninterrupted flux.” 

The beginning of the linear conception can be traced back no 
doubt to Ellord paintings; but it is perhaps in Western India that 
this conception found its widest expression, though in a few 12th 
and 18th century examples of drawings on copper-plates found in 
localities ranging from the Sunderbans to Chittagong, we have 
some of its earlier versions, even earlier than those in certain Paila 
miniatures already noticed above. An illumination reproduced on PI. 
xxx (right, topmost panel) of Coomaraswamy's Portfolio of Indian 
Art, illustrates very well the “ mediaeval” type within Pala painting. 
Tt now appears that this linear conception, wherever it might have 
originated, must have become an all-India property of art conception, 
more or less in a developed form, already by about the 11th or 12th 
eentury. Pila and Sena sculpture, however, kept itself almost 
untouched by this tendency, but Pala painting could not, erin 
being itself two-dimensional. Eastern Indin transferred this ter 
to Nepal? and Burma." 

The fruition of this “ mediaeval“ tendency, that is of the linear 
conception, in Bengal, can best be seen in the drawings on copper- 
plates referred to above.*’ The Sunderban Plate (Pl. uxxvit. 183) 
has a representation of Vishnu and Garnda, while an unpublished 
engraving from Mehar (Chittagong) represents a pair of figures 
engaged in a deathly struggle. The former belongs to the closing years 
of the 12th century (supra p. 222) while the latter to the 18th (supra 
p. 253). In both these drawings the modelling quality of the line 
is fully valid; it is still flowing, alert and sweeping. It continues 
to retain its large sweep and undisturbed fiux, though wherever 





" JIB0A. 1. No, 9, p. 182. 

* Jbid. pp. 12947 and Plates. 

* Cf, JISOA, v1. 15744 and Plates. 

* Three eoch engravings are known: (1) An eleventh contury copper- 
plate with engravings of « boll and a tail-piece, referred to by Coomaraswamy in 
OF. 1926, p. 8; (@) The engravings on the Sunderban Copper-plate of Dommana- 
pila (ewpra p. 222) diseumed by D. P. Ghosh in JISOA. n, No. 2, pp. 127-29, and 
Plate; (8) The Mehar Copper-plate (pra p. 255), now in the Asutosh Museum. 
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there is the slightest pretext, jt loves to indulge in brisk curves, 
It has moreover an exuberance, a vivacity that seems to be out of 
all proportion to the subject-matter, and is born of no inner know- 
ledge or significance ; and it is perhaps an outcome of this vivacity 
and exuberance that the lines of the face, when shown in profile or 
three quarters, form angles or sharp curves in a beak-like nose, or 
in an almost angular chin, and the bow-like curves of the brows 
or rims of the upper lips are extended as far as they would permit. 
The artist seems to have been carried away by his lines which are 
with him the only means of establishing his identity with his subject 
matter; this is especially marked in his delight in drawing brisk or 
extended curves, Even in the delineation of frontal positions the 
face becomes completely linearised, and where there is little scape 
for accentuation of sharpness, the curves are as brisk and as much 
repented! as possible. The Mehar engraving is of a higher artistic 
standard ; the line is more powerful and shows modelling capacity : 
but -the “ mediaeval” tendency is potent in this as well. 
_ It is easy to discover a superficial resemblance between this 
tradition of painting and that of Western India, mainly Gujarati, 
examples of which are abundant from the fourteenth century 
onwards, Both these traditions belong to the same tendency, to 
the same “mediaeval” conception, but there is yet a striking 
difference, The quality of the line in the two traditions differs to 
a very large extent. The line in “Western” tradition is flaming 
and pointed, angles are sharp almost to a geometrical point, and | 
though there is the same predilection for brisk and extended curves, | 
‘they are drawn almost without any emotion, and not wnoften | 
broken. They have hardly anything to compare with the sensitive, 
emotional and uninterrupted sweep of the line replete with a 
melodious lyricism as one sees in the examples cited above. The 
- hah aaa pas ran but fiat and hardened surfaces to 
control in its limits, but the Bengal line with its sensitiveness, 
tempered lyricism and short or extended curves as the case may be, 
shows off the roundness of the mass that is confined within its 
boundaries. Not only did this tradition impart itself to Nepal and 
Burma, but it continued with v; oe | : 
ntinued with vigour in Bengal, Assam and Orissa 
up to comparatively late mediaeval times' side by side with the 
Sean: —- of the modelled treatment of the line which 
cal e traced down to modern times in the patas from Kali ghat, 
Calcutta. Here also Bengali painting is not an isolated chapter, but 
ts rather a local version of the contemporary all-India tendency in 
* Some Ben ) mninie oe Poe Ss an “ee a : 
Zi fe fall rings nm fm the 18th century omnis show this medieval 
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Ir has been noted above! that deprecatory references in Vedic 
literature indicate that the primitive people in Bengal were different 
in race and culture from the Vedic Aryans. This conclusion is borne 
out by the evidence of language and anthropology, and reference 
has alrendy been made (stipra pp. 874-75) to the diverse racial and 
linguistic elements which can be traced in the composition of the 
Bengali people and language. 

The history of the different races that settled in Bengal in 
primitive times belongs to the domain of anthropology, and cannot 
be treated here in details. But in order to understand properly the 
background of social conditions in Bengal, it is necessary to state 
briefly some of the important ethnol THON 
anthropologists in respect of the people of Bengal. 

Broadly speaking, we can distinguish two elements in the people 
of Bengal: one consisting of the primitive tribes like the EKols, 
Sabaras, Pulindas, Hidi, Dom, Chandila and others designated as 
the Mlechchhas: and the other consisting of the higher classes of 
people which come within the framework of the caste system (see 
infra pp. 567 ff.). The former groups are representatives of the 
earliest inhabitants of Bengal, and the majority, if not the whole, 
of them were probably descended from the non-Aryan people of the 
Rigvedie age, referred to as Nishidas in Vedic literature. The ethnic 
name Nishida, proposed by the Iate Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad 
Chanda for this primitive non-Arvan people, is now generally 
accepted, though some would call them “ Austro-Asiatic ” or“ Anstric™ 
according to the family to which their language belonged. These 
Nishidas, with a neolithic culture, formed the substratum of the 
population of Bengal, as of most other parts of India, but were 
submerged by new waves of people with a high culture and 
civilisation, so that ultimately they touched only the outer fringe 
of society, while the latter formed its very basis and foundation. 
The racial composition of this latter group is, therefore, a question 





of primary importance in any study of the socin! conditions 


of Bengal. 


\ Sepea pp. 7-H; 34. 


deductions made by the 
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Although no reliable evidence is available in respect of ancient 
times, Professor P. C. Mahalanobis has thrown interesting light on 
this question by a detailed analysis of the anthropometric data 
regarding thirty modern typical castes of Northern India, meluding 
severt from Bengal, viz. Braihmana, Kiavastha, Sadgopa, Kaivarta, 
Rajbansi, Pod and Bagdi. Some of his general conclusions may be 
stated ns follows! :— 

1, The Bengal Brahmans resemble the other Bengal castes far 
more closely than they (the Brahmans) resemble castes outside 
Bengal, including the Brahmans. 

2. There is a close association between resemblance with the 
Brahmans and social status of a caste in Bengal. In other words, 
‘the proposition “the higher the social status the greater is the 
resemblance with the Bengal Brahmans” is almost literally true. 

4% The Kayasthas, Sadgopas and Kaivartas are typical 


4. The Kayasthas show great resemblance with all the Bengal 
castes, particularly with the “ middle castes” (Sadgopas, Knivartas 
and Pods) of Bengal. There is very little difference between the 
Sadgopas and the Kayasthas on the whole. 

5. The Kaivartas show as much intermixture within Bengal as 
Kiyasthas and Sadgopas, but less affinity with upper castes and 
greater resemblance with lower caste. 

6. The Bengal Brahmans stand out prominently as the only 
caste in Bengal which shows definite evidence of resemblance with 
the Punjab and also a substantial amount of resemblance with 
“upper castes” outside Bengal, They do not appear to have 
intermixed appreciably with eastern tribes and are practically free 
from racial contact with the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur. 

4. The Kiiyasthas, the Sadgopas and the Kaivartas show the 


‘om 


any resemblance with the Punjab. Resemblance with the aboriginal 
tribes of Chota Nagpur is not Appreciable. Indications of such 
intermixture increase as we eo down the socin] scale, being very 
large, for example, in the cases of the Bagdis and the Pods, — | 
Tt is unfortunate that Professor Mahalanobis, in making the 
analysis of race-mixture in Bengal, could take into consideration 
only’ a limited number of castes. Tn view of this un the insufficiency 
of accurate anthropometric data available in this country, it eosll 
not perhaps be safe to admit, withe . ne 
general observations made by him. 
caution, we provisionally accept them 
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may draw some important inferences and find corroboration for 
others 

The information concerning the Brihmanas is of great interest. 
Their resemblance with upper castes outside Bengal is easily ex- 
plained by the constant immigration of the latter into Bengal 
(wv. myra p. 579), and their growing dislike of inter-marriage and 
inter-dining noted below (pp, 575-77), At the same time the fact thai 
these Brahmans resemble the other castes of Bengal far more closely 
than they (the Brahmans) resemble the castes, including Brahmans, 
of other parts of India, proves that they were also mamly indigenous 
people of Bengal, were never isolated from the other eastes, and 
did not strictly observe the rules against inter-dining and: inter- 
marriage, which were evidently of slow growth and never fully 
operative in ancient times. 

But by far the most interesting result of the analysis of Professor 
Mahalanobis is that it demonstrates the homogeneity of the upper 
castes of Bengal, who formed a distinct entity among the peoples of 
India. Their moderate resemblance with the Biharis is the inevitable 
Coneeeerice of close association between Bengal and Bihar due to 

| geographical sent. It may, therefore, be 
seein from the vemnalt of the analysis, that the upper classes of 
Bengal formed a distinct racial unit, which underwent only very 
slight changes in historic times by contact with the aboriginal tribes 
surrounding them and the immigrants from Upper India. This is 
true also of the Brahmans, subject to aie? has been said above. 
For according to anthropometric tests the Brahmans of Beneal “aie 3 | 








more closely related to their non-Brahman neighbours than to the 
Brahmans of Midland.” 

We may thus postulate an ethnically distinct race in Bengal 
which formed the background of a social and political entity in 
historic times. As to the origin of this race, opinions as usual widely 
differ. Without entering into minute anthropological discussions, 
it will suffice to state here the more important views on this subject, 
Anthropologists generally agree that the Bengalis “ originally came 
of an ethnic stock that was different from the stock from which the 





is maintained by Prof. Mahulanchis. It is also supported by Mr. H. C. Chakladar's 
pain ene we pon we een 








Vedie Aryans originated.” This view rests upon a comparative 
study of the shape of the skulls. For while “long heads” pre 
ponderate in all ranks of society in the provinces that now represent 
the ancient Vedic Aryandom, there is a preponderance of “ medium 
‘and round heads” in Bengal Sir Herbert Risley, to whom belongs 
the credit for the first scientific investigation of the origin of the 
Indian peoples, traced the round-hended element among the 
Bengalis to Dravidian and Mongoloid admixture* The late Rai 
Bahadur R. P. Chanda, who was the first to oppose Risley’s theory 
of the Mongolo-Dravidian origin of the Bengalis, derived them from 
the Homo Alpinws type, a very brachy-cephalic population of Aryan 
or Indo-European speech living in the pre-historic period in the 
~Pamirs and the Taklamakan desert. Mr. Chanda was of opinion 
that when immigrants of the Homo Alpimus type entered India, they 
found the middle portion of the Gangetic plain in possession of the 
Vedic Aryas, and therefore found their way to the lower Gangetic 
plain across the tableland of Central India? 

_ Risley’s view that the Bengali was an alloy of the Mongolian 
and Dravidian races held the ground for a long time, but does not 
now find favour among the anthropologists who have pointed out 
serious defects in his classification of Indian races, methods of 
collecting data and deriving inferences from them But while 
Mr. Chanda’s view about the non-Mongolic character of the Bengalis 
is now generally accepted, his theory that the brachy-cephalic 
(broad-headed) people of Bengal originated fram the Homo Alpinus 


" There in also difference of language among these two groups. Chania, 
op. et. 50; Chakindar, op. cit. S74, 

: Ridey, (i) T. he People of India; (ii) The Tribes and Castes of Bengal. 

* Chanda, op. est. 74-73. Hoernle first started the theory of two distinct 
Aryan immigrations, the Vedic Aryans inhahiting the Eastern Punjab, North Raj- 
puting need western part of 1.P., while the second group formed a ring round them 
in Gujarit, Central India, South Bihar, Bengal efe. (for a detailed exposition of 
the theory of two distinct waves of Aryan immigration into India, on whieh 
Chanda's theory is based, cf. ibid. 8791.) But according to Hoernle’s theaty, 
adopted by Grierson, Giuffrida-Ruggeri, Dixon, Hutton and others, the Indo-Arysus 


4 | , Report on the Conus of Tadie, 1981, Vel So . a 
laiii; Porter, ibid. Vol. v, Part Sn ONS Chaldode Gh ae cl ee 
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type is not accepted by all, Dr. B. §. Guha, one of the latest 
writers on the subject, has criticised it and put forward a new theory 
of his own. Referring to the views of Mr. Chanda, Dr. Guha 
observes : 


“The presence of brond-headed skulle in the carly strata of Mobenjo-dare 
aod Harappa would seem however to militate agninst this supposition, Renent 
discoveries... .......,have definitely shown the existence of brachy-cephalic types 
it South Arabia, of which the “Omani” displayed Armenold affinities which 
according to Keith must have come from Persia and Baluchistan. There seems po 
resembling the “Omani” had a different origin. That it was not Mongoloid would 
seem to be quite clear from hoth the character of the Indus Valley skulls and the 
values of the C. R. L.'s (Coefficient of Racial Likeness) discussed before.” | 


Mr. H. C. Chakladar personally measured a large number of 
Ridhiya Brihmayas of Calcutta and Muchis of Birbhum. From an 
analysis of the anthropometric data thus collected by him he finds 
that beside the Alpine element which is strong in both, and more 
so in the Brahmin than in the Muchi, the Mediterranean element 
is present in both, but more prominent in the Muchi than in the 
Brahmin. From this he infers the existence of a predominant 
Alpine type and of an appreciable Mediterranean or Brown Race 

_ The scope of the present work does not allow us to pursue the 
subject any further. Nor is it necessary to do so. For the sale 
foundation of these bold and far-reaching conclusions is the anthropo- 
morphic test the scientific basis of which has not yet been generally 
conceded." We must, therefore, admit that we cannot yet satia- 


' B.S. Guha. op. cit. pp. bexdrni. 

* Chokiodar, op. ct. pp. 307-08. The Alpine and the Moedilerranean are 
two racial components of what was formerly called Dravidian, the nee of which 
a an ethnic name is pow generally discarded by anthropologista. The two earlier 
racial dements of the socalled Dravidians are named Veddaic and Mupda, ond 
the presence of both in Bengal is admitted by Chakiadar (op, cit. 805). 

* Eminent authorities have expressed the view that ‘physical type depemls 
far more on environment than on race’, and that ‘»either cephalic por nasal index 
woof much ose in determining race’. Further difficulty is caused by the fact “ that 
physical anthropologists cannol agree upon any principles of skull, measurement “ 
(ef. Chanda, op, cit, 62-03). As an example of this difficulty, we may ett 
that while Porter (ep. cit, p, 450) and Chanda (op. cif, 163) find wide divergence 
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factorily solve the problem of the origin of the Bengalis. But there 
has been a rude shock to our complacent belief, held without question 
for a long time, that the Brahmans and other high castes of Bengal 
were descended from the Aryan invaders who imposed their culture 
and political rule upon primitive barbarian tribes. 

We know very little of the degree and the nature of the 
civilisation possessed by the pre-Aryan population of Bengal, and 
much less of the contribution of each of the racial elements to the 
common stock of the civilisation developed on the soil of Bengal. 
But in this respect we may postulate for Bengal what has generally 
been accepted for the rest of India. It is now generally held that 
the foundations of civilisation of India—its village life based on 
agriculture—were laid by the Nishidas or Austric-speaking peoples, 
and the same was also probably true of Bengal, 

‘The available information regarding the culture of these peoples 
is thus summed up by Dr. 8. K. Chatterji : 


"The Austric tribes of India appear to have belonged to more than one group 
of the Austro-Asiatic section—to the Kol, to the Khasi, and to the Mon-Khmer 
groupe. They were in the neolithin stage of culture and perhaps in India they 
learned the use of copper and iron. They brought with them a primitive system 

agriculture in which a digging stick (*lag, lang, “ling—various forma of an old 
word *lak) waa employed to till the hillside. Terrace cultivation of rice on hills 
anne plains cultivation of the same grain were in all likelihood introduced hy them. 
They brought, as the names from their language would mgeest, the cultivation of 
the coconnt (ndrikela), the plantain (kadela). the betel vine (idmbula), the 
betel-nut (gwedhe), probably also turmeric 1 
sone vegrlables like the brinjal b | . . 
appear not to have been cattle-hreeders—they had no use for milk but they 


S 






Austro-Asiatic habit. The Inter Hindu practice of computing time be dav, of 
moon (tithis) ems also to be Austric in origin’? a: oe 
Saxe Alpine ae which succeeded the Nishidas and forms the 
main element in the composition of the present Bengalis, other than 
the tribes mentioned above, possessed a higher degree of civilisation. 
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Without being dogmatic in « matter for the investigation of which 
sufficient reliable data are not available, we may regard the following 
as a fairly reasonable statement of the nature and degree of 
civilisation possessed by the Bengalis before they came into contact 
with the Vedic Aryans. 

“The ideas of karma ond transmigration, the practice of yooa, the religous 
and philosophical ideas centring round the conception of the divinity av Siva ond 
Devi and as Vishon, the Hindy ritual of papa on opposed to the Vedic ritual of 
home,—all these aod much more in Hindu religion and thought would appear to 
be non-Aryan in origin; a great deal of Puranic and epic myth, legend and semi- 
history is pre-Aryan; much of oor material culture and social and other USRreS, 2.9. 
the cultivation of some of our most important plants like rive and some vegetables 
and fruits like the tamarind and the coconut, efc, the use of the betel-leaf i 
Tlindu life and Hindu ritual, most of our popular religion, most of our folk crafta, 
our oaution) crafts, our distinctive Hindu (the dhofi and the gi), our 
marriage ritual in some parts of India with the use of the vermilion and turmere— 
and many other things—would appear to be legacy from our pre-Aryan ancestors.” 


1. ARYANISATION or Bexcan 


As above, it was not till a comparatively late period 
represented by the Epics and the Manu-smriti, that the people of 
Bengal first began to imbibe the social and religious ideas of the 
Aryans. The gradual stages in the progress of the Aryanisation of 
Bengal are unknown to us. It is certain, however, that one of the’ 
earliest steps was an attempt to bring the indigenous people into 
the framework of Aryan society? This is indicated by the fact that 
mdigenous tribes like the Vangas, the Suhmas, the Sabaras, the 
Pulindas, the Kiritas, and the Pundras are classed as Kshatriyas in 
early literature*yThat some classes of the people of Bengal were 
raised to the rank of Brihmanas we have no reason to doubt, and 
the story of Dirghatamas seems to indicate, what even otherwise} 
appears probable, that there was inter-marringe between the immi- 
grant Brihmanas and the native people. The majority of these 
people were ultimately classed as Sidras.‘ It is interesting to note 


* Chatterji, Indo-Aryan and Hindi, p. 31. An exhaustive bibliography of the 
subject (“Non-Aryan Elements in the Civiliention and Languages of Indian”) is 
given in REFEO, xxxrv. 489-506. 
of the aboriginal non-Aryan tribes,’ ef. Risley, The Tribes and Caster of Bengal, 
ee 
_ * MBA, 1, 104, @ G1, are, 20; Pisheu P. rv. 8 1; Mateya P. 45, 241; 
Manan, x. 4. 

; * For the ethnological significance of this cf, R. P. Chanda, Indo-Aryan 
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that according to Manu-smriti (x. 44) the Paundrakas and Kiratas, 
who were originally Kshatriyas, were degraded to the rank of Sidras 
because they did not come into contact with the Brihmanas and 


forsook the Brahmanical rites and customs. ‘This was probably the 


case with other tribes also. The Kaivartas, for example, are referred 
to as mixed caste in Manu, but are described as abrahmenya in the 
Vishnu Purina. These show that the caste-divisions in the early 
Aryanised society of Bengal were yet in a state of flux, and further 
that the adoption of Aryan manners and customs by the indigenous 
‘ibes of Bengal was a long and tedious process. It must have 
Poquired many years, perhaps centuries, before the Aryan immigzrants 
rom the Midland and the people of Bengal could be fused together 
jin a rigid framework of Aryan society, 
| We can hardly doubt that a gradually increasing number of high 
class Aryans poured into Bengal in the enrly centuries of the Chris- 
tian ern,’ either in the wake of military campaigns or for more 
peaceful pursuits, These included, ns already noted above, followers 
of the different religious sects, Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina. 
The establishment of the political power of the Guptas in Bengal 
must have not only quickened the pace of these immigrations, but 
also given an ascendancy to the orthodoxy followers of Brahmanica! 
religion. In any case, the inscriptions of the Gupta period, which 
for the first time give us a definite glimpse of the religion and 
society in Bengal, refer to orthodox Brihmanas performing sm4rta 
and ¢rewta rites and Puriinic worship all over Bengal (supra 
pp. 305-06). The growing importance of Bengal as an Arvan settle- 
ment is indicated by the fact that even a nobleman from Avodhya 
makes a pilgrimage to Bengal and endows a temple in the Himalayan 
fegion in the northern outskirts of the province? © 
_The inscriptions of the fifth and sixth centuries ap. have 
Preserved the personal names of a few officials and a large number 
of leading men in different parts of Bengal. A perusal of these 
names shows the complete domination of Aryan influence in all 
classes of society, both urban and rural. Tt is interesting to note 
the prevalence, even at this early period, of certain name-endings 
which are used as summames in Bengal even today: wisz., chatta, 
varman, pala, mitra, datta, nendin. dasa, bhadra, deva, sena, ghoxha 
and kenda. Tt is to he noted, however, that personal names in those 
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days consisted generally of a single word, such as Durlabha, Garuda, 
Kalasakha ete. It is difficult to say whether the name-endings in 
some cases such as Bandhumitra, Dhyitipala, Chiritadatta, ete. were 
surnames or parts of names. 

An analysis of the place-names mentioned in the early inscrip- 
tions of Bengal also shows the strong Aryanisation of the land. 
Names like Pundravardhana, Kotivarsha, Paifichanagari, Chanda- 
grimn, Karmianta-vasaka, Svachchhanda-pitaka, Silakunda, Navyi- 
vakasika, Palisavrindaka are purely Aryan. But as in later days, 
old non-Aryan names persisted, as is evidenced by Donga (-griima). 
Nagiratta, Kutkuta, and Kani-motika. An attempt at Aryanisation 
of non-Aryan names is also manifest in Prishthima-pottakn, Goshita- 
pufijaka, Trivyité, Khadi(ta)pira, Trighattika, Rolla-viyikd, and 
Vakhata-sumalika.'| Sanskrit technical terms are also used to denote 
measurements of land. 

So far, therefore, as available evidence goes, we may regard the 
essentini featurts of Aryan society to have been present in Bengal 
as early as the fifth century am». The literary and epigraphic 
evidences of the subsequent period enable us to postulate a continu- 
ous progress of the Aryan features in Bengal society without let or 
hindrance; and we may presume that the social development took 
place more or less on the same lines as in the rest of Northern India, 
It is worthy of note that even during the long rule of the Buddhist 
Pailn dynasty the orthodox system of caste was upheld as an ideal 
by the kings (supra p. 426). 





m. THe Castes ann Sup-casres 


The most characteristic feature of the socicty was the existence 
of innumerable castes and sub-castes. Tt is a well-known fact that 
the division of the people into four vernas, viz. Brihmanas, Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas and Sidras, was merely a theory, except perhaps in the 
most ancient period with which we are not concerned. By the 
time Bengal adopted the Aryan culture, numerous castes and sub- 
enstes had been evolved, mainly by the development of different arts, 
erafts and professions, but partly also for other reasons, and tribal, 
racial and religious factors were at work in gradually adding to their 
number.? There can be hardly any doubt that the numerous enstes 

ioned in the Smritis did actually exist im society, and the 
differences i in the various Smritis in their enumerations reflect the 





* Risley, op. cit, 1 xv ff. 
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actual conditions which varied in different localities and at different 
periods. The authors of the Dharmasitras and Smpitis regarded 
the Vedas as eternal and infallible, and therefore strove hard to 
bring the actual state of society of their days within the framework 
of the four warnas. Hence they started with the theory that the 
mumerous castes (and even tribes and races), actually existing in 
the country, arose from the unions of males with femnles belonging 
to varnas differing from their own. This theory, originally applied 
to the males and females of the four primitive warnas, had to he 
extended to those of the subsidiary or mixed castes, arising out of 
their union; for, otherwise it was not possible to account for the 
numerous castes and sub-castes which continually went on increasing. 


infinitum. According to the Vishnu Dharma-éisira (16, 7), which 





It is needless to point out that while the different castes, 
oned in the Smritis, undouhtedly represent the actual state of 
mgs, not the least historical value can be attached to the puerile 
of their derivation from specified union of males and females 
belonging to different warnay.* Yet it must be admitted that 
throughout the mevineval Period, and down to modern times, much 
lmportance has been attached to these theories for ascertaining the 
position and importance of each caste, even though the different 
Smriti texts often give conflicting accounts of the derivation and 
status of one and the same caste. There can be hardly any doubt 
that the people generally believed in this theory of mixed caste. and 
it exercised & great influence jn determining the status of the different 
castes and sub-castes jn the society. 





5 theory mang Cater® ‘toey.. The ether eglesatna is ca da by a 
= 2 | her Maco | afforded by the 
veltye theory Sra rmlains the origin of a-nimber of ancien fe ‘ke seals 
the twice-born who became erdfyes (fallen from their caste) for not the 


mcred duties (CY. Mens x. 20/1}. For an account of the * Vritra ssa Soman 

theories of caste’ of. JASB. 1902, p. 149 A. detailed of the system is 

fiven by Kane in his History of Vol. m Ch. j 
f Kane, op. cit. 58. 
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As already noted above, the names and number of the castes and 
sub-castes varied according to time and localities. The lists of such 
eastes in the different Smyitis were largely influenced by the local 
conditions at the time in which they were composed. In order, 
therefore, to understand the condition in Bengal in this respect we 
must have access to a text which belongs to Bengal or represents 
conditions of that region. Although it is difficult to be quite sure 
or dogmatic in this matter, the Brikad-dharma Purina and the 
frahma-vaivarta Pirana may be regarded as such texts, composed 
not Inter than the 18th or 14th! century an. 

The Brihad-dharma Purana? is not very widely known,” and 


is evidently of late origin. It is perhaps later than the 12th 


century a.p., but there are indications that it reflects the peculiar 
conditions in Bengal, It authorises, for example, the Brihmanas to 
eat fish and meat,* and divides the non-Brahmana population into 
thirty-six castes (the conventional number of castes in Bengal even 
today), all described as Sidras.* These are characteristic features 
of society in Bengal as distinguished from the rest of North India. 
The special emphasis on the sacredness of the river Gangi® and the 
reference to the rivers Padma and Yamuna (in Bengal)" also support 
the close association of the text with this province. 

The text describes’ how king Vena, bent upon violating the 
rules of varndirama (caste and order), deliberately created a number 
of mixed castes by forcing the unions of males and females belonging 





to different castes which included not only the original four castes, 


but also the mixed castes resulting from their union. It differs from 
the general body of the Smritis in deriving the mixed castes, not 
from the marriage of males and females of different castes, but from 
their promiscuous union at the bidding of, or under the compulsion 
exercised by the king. Whether this contains any veiled allusion to 
any actual historical fact, and refers to forced abolition of strict 
caste rules about marriage by an unorthodox or heretical king with 
zeal for reforms, we cannot say. It must be noted, however, that 
although Vena is represented as an opponent to orthodox Brahmanical 


: For a discussion on these points ef. Bhdratavarsha, 1996-97 na, Part 11, 
pp. O73 f.; 1937-88 ma. Part 1, pp. 044. 
__* Edited in Bibliothees Indica Series, Tis Uttara-bhanda will be telerred to 
oe Part nm, and the other portion as Part. 1 
" For * Kone, who has dealt exhaustively with this kind of literature, 


Lv. 4-48, " See mira. * 1. XUELM. " © Em 88-4]. 
ts 1. XOi-xrv. All the subsequent references to the mixed castes are to he 
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cults in epics, Smritis and Purinas, no other text ascribes to him 
the origin of mixed castes as we find in the Brihad-dharma Purina. 
The castes that nrose out of these promiscuous unions are classified 
as uttome, madhyama and gdhama smikaras, all having the status 


The names of these eastes and their vocations as settled by the 
Srihmanas during the reign of Vena's successor may be enumerated 












I. Uttama (High) Sarikaras 









1. The Karanas, who were good scribes and efficient in office- 
work, were to continue the same vocations and became sat-sadras. 4 

#. The Ambashthas were asked to study Ayurveda and 
practise as physician; and hence they were called Vaidyas. They A 
were to follow the vocation of Vaigyas in respect of manufacturing i 
medicines and that of Sadras m respect of teligio ‘emonies 






= $. The Uegras were to follow t ' Kshatriyas and 
4. The Magadha, being unwilling to practise arms as it 
involves hitasd (slaughter), which is unrighteous, was made the 
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court-bard and carrier of messages. 
5, Tantraviiya—weaver, > 
6. Gindhika-vanik*—dealer in spices, scents and incense. ; 
7. Napita—barher, : 
8. Gopa—writer. . 
9. Karmakira—blacksmith. 
10. Tanlika*—dealer in guetka (betelnut). 
1. Kumbhakira—potter. 5 


" The reference to Vena ax hiving caused a confusion castes 
; confusion of the 
Man rx. 67, is explained in w different way by the commentators : 
| "In Ch. xm the name ‘Gandhika-vanik* occurs in 
Safikaras: but in Ch. xxv, in which the vocations of some 
are given, we find simply * Vanik,' and its profession is mentioned 
(sale of spices, scents and incense). Hence no question ean 
identity. As the name "Gindhike-vanik" is more ex prensa] 
distingush the members of this caste fram the vaniks, we 
sees ccs aryl Ne 
vy an reading *Tanlike' oeeurs in u. I, 30 
coaied: “Tadlike * la toad, ven. is theckatar es ge 
cree en In the Vangavasl edition the reading ‘ Tailike 
_ The words * Tailika* and * Tuilakiesks *. 
we have preferred the reading ‘Tanlike.” cl 
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12. Kathsakara—worker in copper and brass. Brazier. 
18. Samkhika (Sarnkhakara)—conch-shell worker. 
14. Dasa—cultivator, 
15. Warajivi—betel-vine growers. 
16. Modaka—sweetmeat-makers. 
Milikara—florist. 
The vocations of the following are not definitely stated but 
may, in most cases, be gathered from their names. 
18. Sfita’ (bard or carpenter ?) 
19. Rajaputra (Rajputs ?). 
20, Tambili*—Betel-leaf sellers. 





2. Madhyama (Intermediate) Sankaras 


Lid 
_ 
+ 


Takshan (carpenter). 

Rajaka (washerman). 

Svarnakira (goldsmith). 

Svarna-vanik* (trader in bullion). 
_ Abhira (cowherd or milkman ?). 
Saundikn (vintner). 
Nata (dancer, acrobat or juggler). 
Sivika, Siraka or Savira‘ (Sarak ?). 
Jilika (fisherman). 


| 





2g84u eee 


= 66 
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* The vocation of Sita is not clearly specified, but is elated amply im the 
line ‘dase tu krishi-karmain gite ted-upayogitém.” Hence Sita here means mot 
probably a carpenter (who helps the cultivator by mantifacturing the implietients 
of cultivation) rather than » charioteer or a bard. So Site seems to be the same 
as Sitradhira (carpenter) mentioned in the Brakma-raivarta Purina (1. x. 93). 
The mention of Dhivara and Jalika (both fishermen) us two distinc? castes 
encournges us to suppose that the Site and Takshan (No. #1 in the Tiet) aleo were 
| " The line stating the profession of Tambiill ix miesing in the Bibl, Ind. 
edition of the Arihad-dharma Puriga but. occurs in the Vaignvisi edition. 

* *Kinaka-vapik,’ mentioned in 1. xrv. 08 where the vocations of some of 
the eastes already mentioned in Ch. xm have been given, must be regarded to he 
the snme as ‘Svarpo-vanik,’ the word ‘Aidnaka" being an pdjective formed from 


‘kanaka’ (gold) and there being no mention of ‘Svarna-vanik’ in Ch. xw. The 


Vaiignviisl edition wrongly reads * " for “ kfinaka. 
i‘ ‘The Vanhgovie a! edition reaca * Gaveke.” 
ma 
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3. Adhama (Low) Sarkaras or Antyajas, outside the pale of 
caste (varndérama-vahishkrita) 


33. Malegrahi' (?) (a branch of Mal caste ?) 

$4. Kudava (Korwa-boatman ?) 

35. Chandila (Cha:idal) 

$6. Varuda (Buori ?) 

37. Takshn (carpenter ?) 

38. Charmakira (leather-worker) 

39. Ghantajivi or Ghattajivi? (modern Patni caste) 
40. Dolivahi (palanquin-bearer) 


41. Malla* (modern Malo ?) 

The above division into three classes is said to be based on a 
definite principle wiz. (1) those whose father and mother both 
belong to the four primitive castes are regarded as class 1; (2) those 
whose mothers alone belong to one of these primitive castes but 
fathers belong to class 1 form class 1: (3) those whose father and 
mother both belong to any mixed caste are relegated to class on. 
The total number of these mixed castes is said to he thirty-six, 
though actually forty-one are enumerated. Five of the above must 
therefore be regarded as later additions. It is interesting to note 
that even today the conventional number of castes in Bengal 
‘is thirty-six. 
| The Srotriya Brihmanas are permitted to function as priests 
only of the twenty mixed castes belonging to class 1 (ufiama). 
The priests of the other castes are said to be degraded ( potita) 
Brahmanas, who attain the status of the castes they serve. Reference 
is also made to Brihmanas called Devala, brought from Sakadvipa 
by Suparna (Garuda) and hence called Sikadvipi Braihmanas. 


* The Vatgnvisl edition has “Grihi" for * Malegrahi." 
"The reading ‘Ghantajlvi’ (foe ‘Ghattajivi"), which occurs in the Bill. 
we ~~ is supported by only one ats, wis. sc. A. The Vatyavast edition renile 
‘¢ anttajivi.’ | 

" The ‘Mala’ caste. mentioned in 1. xt. 51, seems to be the some os 
"Malla" (which is one of the anfyaja Costes), because ‘Mala’ has been mentioned 
there aa on instance of antyajer along with Chandala (nchtndila-malddagah) , : 

The Vatienviis! edition rends ‘Matta’ for “Malla.” Malla may refer to Mile 
(Mal, Maler, Mal Paharin). 9 tribe of the Rajmahal Hills. Russell regards it os 
an isolated branch of the Savaras. (The Tribes and Castes of the Central 
Provinces of India, 1. 188). = ie 

~ Bat practically these principles have not been strictly followed in making 
classification. For example, the Chiindala, born of « Sacra father and Brihmaga — 
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The issues of a Devala father and Vaisya mother were Ganaka 
(astrologer, also called Graha-vipra) and Viidaka.’ From the body 
of Vena sprang a son ealled Mlechchha whose sons were Pulinda, 
Pukkasa, Khaéa, Yavana, Suhma, Kamboja, Savara, Khara 
and others. 

Most of the castes enumerated above as belonging to Class 1 
end i are well-known in Bengal," and we may reasonably presume 
that many, if not all, of these must. have developed as distinct 
castes before the close of the Hindy period. The gradual dis- 
appearance of a distinct Kshatriya caste. the progressive assimilation 
of the Vaisya with the Sidra, and the division of the last into ‘ sat’ 
and ‘asat’ (higher and lower) may also be regarded as applicable 
to Bengal during the Hindu period! | 

As regards the status of the different castes, the Siasauas and 
the Ambashthas are given the positions of pre ence. The 
Ambash hal are equated with the Vaidyns, and the Karanas, as 
will be shown later, were identical with or fore-runners of the 
Kiynasthas. The predominance of Kayasthas and Vaidyas, among 
the castes other than the Brahmanas, forms a distinctive and charac- 
teristic feature of the social life in Bengal even today. Such enstes as 

‘Samkhakéra, Dish (cultivator), Tantuviya, Modaka, Karmakira, and 

‘Suvarna-vanik are well-known in Bengal. but are not generally met_ 

with in other parts of Tndin, These considerations support retyg | 
rhad-dharma Purina reflects the condition of Bengal, 

The fist of Sankara TINE e Brahe a-pearver ‘or 
Purina’ closely resembles that of the Brihad-dharma Purina, 
thongh there are certain differences in detail. It first mentions 
Gopa, Nipita, Bhilla, Modaka, Kavara, Tambali. Svarnnkira and 
the different classes of Vaniks as sat-dddras! Tt next mentions 
Karapa and Ambashtha. and enumerates nine castes as born of a 

Sidra woman by Viévakarman born as a Brahmin orchitect. Of 
these nine, six, viz. Malakarn, Karmakira, Sarnkhakirn, Kubindaka 
(1. Tantuviya), Kumbhakira and Kathsakiro are regarded as good 
artisans, but the other three, wiz. Sitradhara. Chitrakiira and 










that the B 










" No mention of Vidaka is found in the Vatigavial edition. 

* For an account of the castes in Bengal cf, Risley, ep. cit: J. N. Whatta- 
charya, Hinds Castes and Sects (1806), : 

" The same phenomena are observed in the evolution of the caste-system 
all over India. Cf. G. S. Ghurye, Carte end Race in India (1992), 91. 

* Edited by Jiviinands Vidyiiasdgars, Part t, Brahma-khanda Ch. x. vv. 16-2), 


(00-187. oe 
© That fhe Tel Ot Gat-ladras in ithe Brakme-veivaria Purina is not exhaus 
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Svarnakira were degraded by the curse of the Brahmanas, the first 
two for neglect of duty, and the third for theft of gold. A class 
“of Vaniks, associated with Svarnakira (ie. probably Suvarna- 
vanik), was similarly degraded. It then gives a long list of degraded 
(patita) mixed castes, which includes Attalika-kira (mason), 
Kotaka (builder of houses), Tivara, Tailakara, Leta, Malla, Charma- 
kira, Sundi, Paundraka (Pod ?), Marmsachchheda (butcher), Raja- 
putra, Kaivarta (Dhivara in Kaliyuga), Rainksa. Kauy4li, Ganga- 
putra, Yungi (Jugi) and Agari (Ugra-kshatriya 2) 3% 

The Broahma-vaiverta Purina mentions a majority of the castes of 
classes 1 and 11 mentioned in the Brihad-dharma Purina (exeeptions 
are Nos, 4, 6,10, 14, 15, 18, 24, 20, $0, 91, 92) including five out 
of the six castes, characteristic of Bengal, referred to above, All the 
castes in the common list which the Brahma-vaivarte Purina regard 
as high or Clean mixed castes are included in class t of the latter. 
Corresponding to the castes of class ut and Mlechchha eastes of the 
Brihad-dharma, the Brahma-vaivarta mentions Vyidhn, Bhada, Kola, 
Koficha, Haddi Hadi), Dom, Sola, Bigatita (Bagdi?), Vyalagrahi 
(Vedin ?) and Chandalas, all of which are met with in Bengal. 

A somewhat detailed account is given of the origin of the Vaidya 
jenste. Asvinikumiira, the son of Sun-god, forcibly ravished the 
wife of a Brihmanpa while she was on a pilgrimage, and a son was 
immediately born. She returned with the child to her husband nnd 
reported everything to him. The angry Brihmana drove her out 
with her son. By her yoga powers she transformed herself into the 
} Godivari river, while the son was brought up by Aévinikumara who 
j taught him the medical seience and other arts. This son became 
J the progenitor of the Vaidyas? 

In conclusion, reference is made to the Brahmanas who were 
degraded as Ganakas for their negligence to the Vedic Dharma as 
evidenced by their constant study of astrology and astronomy and 
acceptance of fees for their calculations; These Ganakas (most 
probably a section among them) came to be known as Agradini for 
having accepted, first of all, gifts from Sadras, as well as funeral 









* ‘The origin of the ‘Nava-siyakas,’ liar to Bes 

apa be traced to these nine castes with Rue 2a Rare tional See ee 
' Some of the mixed castes mentioned in the Brekma-vaiverta Purine are 
included here. But even the long list in the Purana is not exhaustive, for 
the enumeration of the names of mixed castes the Puriya states: “ ‘The 
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Mention is also made of Bhatta, born of Siita father and 
Vaiéyi mother, who recited the praises of others, and is probably 
represented by the Bhitas of the present day} 

The number, designation and the relative status of the different 
castes in any society must have varied at times, Reference has 
already been made above (v. supra Pp. 240) to the story recorded in 
the Valldla-charita how Vallilasena raised the status of some castes 
and degraded others. Whatever we might think of this story, it 
tindoubtedly proves that such things were regarded as possible. ()n 
the other hand, reference to the Pala kings 2s having maintained the 
system of caste (v. supra p.- 116) indirectly implies the right and 
duty of the royal authority to maintain the statue quo in the sphere 
of social life. Besides, the innate conservatism of the people renders 
major social changes a matter of extreme difficulty. 

In view of the probability of the change in status and designa- 


tion of the various castes in course of time, the very close agreement 


in this respect between the present society in Bengal and that 
described in the two Puranas, mentioned above, must be regarded 
as very remarkable. 

The various castes in Bengal in the nineteenth century 4D. may 
be broadly classified in four well-defined strata which may be 
enumerated as follows :" 

1. Brihmanas, Vaidyas and Kiyasthas. 

n. Sat-Sidras or Clean Siidras whose touch does not pollute 

drinking water of the upper classes, and in whore 
religious functions the Brahmanas can act as priests without 
degrading themselves. These are: Gandha-vanik. Tantu- 
viya, Modaka (Mavari), Kumbhakira. Karhsakira, Tell, 
Gopa, Barui, Malikira, Napita, Karmakara, Sankha-vanik, 
Chasi-Kaivarta, Sadgopa, Tambali. The Svarnakira, Sitre- 
dhara, Goala (including Abhira). Koch and Agari (Ugra- 
Kshatrivas) are also regarded as clean, though not 
universally. 
m. (a) Sidras, who are not regarded as clean; 
(b) the Brihmanas serving 4s priests of certam unclean 
castes; and 
(e) other degraded Brahmans. 


© Views ‘on the relative superiority af 
it is not our intention to express any opinion 


! 
; 
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added that the description of the present condition i based on Dr, J. NS. Bhatta- 
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The following are Wlustrative examples : 
(‘) Suvarna-vanik, Soundika, Kalu (oilman), Malo, Jala 
Kaivarta, Tiyera, Jug. 
(i) The priests of Suvarna-vaniks, Goalis, Kalus, Rajakas, 
Bagdis and Karvartas, 
(mm) Agradiinis, Ganakas. 
Tv. Low castes and aboriginal tribes included in the Hindu 
society, such as Chamar, Dom, Baiti, Bagdi, Baiori, Pod, 
Hadi, Vedi. 
A comparison of the above with the accounts of castes given in 
the Beibod-dharna a Witendiwarte Purinas would show a 
striking aereement not only in the general scheme but also in the 
details. The ngreement in respect of the ahsence of pure Kehntrivas 
and Vaityas, and the composition of group 1 has already been noted 
abowe. Almdst oll the castes in group nm are mentioned in the 
Purfinas as uttama-Sarikaras. Some of the differences are more 
apparent than real. For example, the Telis derive their name from 
Tula and we have Taulika in the Purina list. The Barui and the 
Timbitis may both he inclided in the Intter, The castes inclided 
im groun m7 are all found in the list of madhyoama-Sankaras of the 
Briked-dherma and patita Sankaras and Brihmanas of the Brahma- 
tarterta Purina, 
The castes in group ty except Baiti are also found in the list 
of adhama-Sankaras, or degraded mixed enstes referred to in the 
two Purinas. 


A detailed comparison leads to the conclusion. that the system 


of easte as we find in Bengal today does not,-in essential fentures, 
differ from that depicted in the RBrihad-dharma and the Brahma- 7 
varvarta. Purinns. Unfortunately the date of none of these works 


can be fixed with certainty. They are not, however. possibly much 
later than the 13th century a.p.. and as such may be regarded as 
preserving a picture of the state of society as it existed in Rengal | 
towards the close of the Hindu Period. We may, therefore, | 
legitimately conclude that the framework of caste-svstem in its 
final evolution in Bengal during the Hindu period already reached 
the stage in which we find it today. | | 
Although arts, crafts and professions were generally hereditary, 
and the d ifferent castes normally followed the meio mena 
them, it is now genetally recognised that there was never any 
absolute rigidity or exclusiveness in actual practice. That the same 
laxity prevailed in ancient Bengal is positively proved by epigraphic _ 
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soldiers, rulers, administrators and counsellors, and followed other 
vocations.’ Literary and epigraphic evidences prove that a Kaivarta 
served as high royal official (uv. supra p. 152). The Karanas practised 
medicine and military arts, the Vaidyas became ministers, and the 
Diisas served as officials and court-poets.’ 

The mutual relations between the different castes in ancient 
Bengal cannot be precisely defined, but they had not developed into 
the strictly rigid system such as prevailed in the nineteenth 
century a.o. Although marriage among members of the same caste 
was the ordinary rule, inter-marringe between a male of o higher 
and the female of a lower caste was regarded as valid down to the 
Inst days of the Hindu period* ‘That it was followed in actial 
practice in Bengal, as elsewhere in India, is proved by isolated 
references such as occur in the Tippera copper-plate of Lokanitha 
(v. supra p. 88). It mentions that the ancestors of Lokaniatha, 
both on the father’s and mother’s side, were Brahmayas. This 
mother’s father Keéava is, however, called a Parnéava, which shows 
that Keéava’s Brahmana father married a Sidra lady. The facts, 
that Keéava was placed in charge of the army, that he was in touch 
with the king, and that he was held im high esteem by the good, 
prove that the marriage of a Brihmana male and Sidra female was 
not always even condemned, and the issue of the marriage did tot 
occupy a low status. Lokanatha himself is referred to as s Karana, 
though it is not quite certain whether he was degraded to this caste 
on account of his mother, or whether Karana is used here os an 
official designation and not a caste-name. That such marriage 
between a Brihmana and a Sidra continued down to the end of the 
Hindu period is proved by the writings of Bhavadeva and Jim@ta- 
vihana (supra pp. 320 ff.), the two leading expositors of the sacred 
law and usage in Bengal. 

Jimatavahana says in his Déyabhaga® that marriage is allowed 
between a male of a higher verna with a woman of the lower 
varna, including the Sidra, and quotes Manu (1. 12-13) as bis 
authority. He adds, however, that both Manu and Vishnu have 
strongly censured the union of a twice-born with a Sidra woman 
(and quotes Manu wr. 15-17), and therefore Sankha (Smriti) omits 
the Sidra in describing a wife eligible for a twice-born man. This 
‘contradiction has been a puzzling one both in ancient and modern 


' See mmfra, p. 584. | | nee 
* ‘These have been disenssed later in emnnection with Karapss and Vaidyns. 
* Cf. Bhatera cr. No. tt, of Tidnadera (supra p. 256). 

' Kane, op. eit. 521, 447 f. - 

* Chom 1H. Colebrooke’s translation (1865), pp. 159-01 
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times, but the solution offered by the great Bengal jurist is 
certainly not complimentary, either to his scholarship anc intelligence, 
or to the moral ideas of his countrymen. “Hence these evils,” 
snys he, “do not ensue on the procreation of offspring upon & Sidra 
woman not married to (the Brahmana) himself; but a venial offence 
is committed, and a slight penance is requisite.” In other words, 
though marriage with a Sidra woman involves degradation and loss 
of caste, illicit union with her is reckoned as a trivial offence. The 
commentator Srikrishna still further improves upon this legalised 
moral depravity by explaining the words ~ not married to himself” 


as “married to another man.” In other words, adultery with a ° 






Sidra woman is much less heinous than marriage with her. 
All these definitely prove the existence of inter-caste marriages, 
though they show a growing desire to put a stop to the marriage 
of a Brahmana with a Sidra girl. But there is no doubt that such 
marringe was regarded as valid, and did actually take place. This 
follows not only from the reference to the “accomplished Sidra wife 
of a Brahmana™ in Bhavadeva Bhatta's Prayaichitta-prakarana,’ 
and the rules of inheritance laid down by Jimitavahana regarding 
the Sadra wife of a Brahmana and her son, but also from the 
injunctions by the latter? regarding the competence of a wife to 
assist in the performance of sacrifices and other sacred rites. Jimita- 
vahana, after citing Manu (rx. 86-87) to the effect that only a wile 
of the same varna is so competent, observes that ‘on failure of a 
wife of the same caste, one of the castes immediately following may 
be employed in such duties.’ So, on the failure of a Brahmani, the 
Kshatriya wife of a Brihmana may perform these duties, “ but not 
a VaisyA nor a Sidra though married to him.” This involved the 
fiction that a woman may be espoused but may not rank as wife, 
as this rank only belongs to one who is competent to assist in the 
performance of religious rites. This fiction is hardly supported by 
the authority quoted by Jimitavihana, but he applies it in expound- 
ing the law of inheritance laid down by Narada (xm, 24-26, 51-52). 
Although no distinction is made by Narada among the wives of 
different castes, Jimitavihana takes these passages to refer only to 
‘women actually espoused but not having the rank of wives. | 
The obove passages confirm the view noted above, that down 


to the close of the period inter-caste marriage was in Vogue — 
in Bengal, but the marriage of the upper castes with Sidra girls 


a 


‘ PRP, 90. It is to be observed also that marriage with o lower 
(including Sidra) is not included im the list of foiSidden’ maitaiil entail 
penance, given by Bhavadeva on p. 117. 

* DB. Ch. x1. 47-48; Colebrooke's tr. 197-09. 
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was gradually coming into disfavour. They further indicate a 
growing distinction in the status of wives of different castes. In 
particular, the Sidra wife of a Brahmaga, Kehotriva and Vaisya 
was being subjected to special disabilities, msults and indignities, not 
contemplated in the Dharma-sistras, though the validity of her 
marriage and her right to maintenance after the husband’s death 
were not yet questioned. 

Htestrictions about inter-dining, like those about inter-marriage, 
were also evolved through stages of slow growth. The older Smritis 
do not impose any restriction about drmking water and taking food 
except upon the Brabmanas, and these restrictions, applied only 
against the Sadras and the very low castes, were not very rigid im 
character. A fair idea of the position in this respect, towards the 
close of the Hindu period, may be obtained from the writings of 
Bhavadeva Bhatta. 

As regards drinking water, Bhavadeva prescribes’ penances for 
all the four castes only for drinking water touched by, or kept 
inthe vessel of, a Chandala or antyaja. Lighter penance is prescribed 
for drinking water of a Sidra. The antyaja is defined as a group of 
seven low castes viz. Rajaka, Charmakara, Nata, Varuda, Kaivarta, 
Meda and Bhilla.” 

As regards food, Bhavadeva quotes older authorities preserib- 
ing penances for a Brahmana eating food touched by a Chandila or 
cooked (anna) by antyajas, Chindalas, Pukkaéas, Kapalikas and a 
nimber of specified low castes such as Nata, Nartaka, Takshana, 
Charmakira, Suvarnakira, Saundika, Rajaka, Kaivarta, and 
Brahmanas following forbidden vocations. He also quotes a passage 
from Apastamba prescribing a & ichchhra penance for a Brihmaga 
who takes food cooked by a Sidra. In commenting on this he says : 

“Tt is to he inferred that the penance would he reduced by # quarter and half 
for a Brihmana eating the food respectively of a Vaiiys and «a Keshetriva, and # 
Kshatriva cating the food respectively of o Sadra and « Vaikya, and hall the penance 
is prescribed for a Vaidya enting the food of a Sada.” 

As no authority is cited for this, it is to be inferred that there 
‘existed none, and Bhavadeva merely legalised a practice that was 
slowly growing in Bengal. Bhavadeva further quotes Apastamba 
and Harita to show that certain kinds of food of a Sadra, including 
‘those cooked with oil or parched (grain), and paiyasa, may be eaten 
in times of distress (dpat-hila) a Brahmaya takes food in a Sidra’s 


Ch Kane, op. cit. pp. 7800. + PRP. 318. 
* Ibid. 18. Ley aes — Thid. 68 ff. 
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It would be quite clear from the above analysis of the views of 
the foremost Smirta leader in Bengal in the twelfth century a.n., 
jthat restrictions about food and drink between the different castes 
were far from being as rigid as we see it now. The restrictions about 
drink affected the Brihmanas alone, and only in respect of Sidras 
and a few low castes definitely specified. The restrictions of food 
were also at first confined to the Brihmanas and only in respect of 
food cooked by the Siidras and certain low castes. Later, these 
were gradually extended to other castes. But even then the 
Brahmanas, far less members of any other caste, were not degraded 
and did not lose easte by taking food from another caste, and only 
penaneces were prescribed for even the worst transgression, such as 
taking food of a Chindila. 

A review of the available data, cited above, leaves no doubt that 
both as regards inter-dining and inter-marriage, the restrictions 
originally concerned only the relations between a Brahmana and low 
castes, It is probable that these gradually came to be regarded as 
marks of aristocracy or orthodoxy, and were extended not only 
among other castes, but also among the various branches of the 
same caste, In the final stage marriage was absolutely confined 
within the narrow fold of one of the numerous sub-castes, branches, 
or clans into which a caste was sub-divided, and inter-dining was 
similarly restricted and forbidden with a caste or sub-caste regarded 
as occupying an inferior status. But it is certain that this stage 
was far from being reached by the end of the twelfth century avo 

An important factor in the evolution of this final stage is the 
growing fiction that almost all non-Brahmanas were Siidras. The 
origin of this fiction is perhaps to be traced to the extended signi- 
ficance given to the term Sidra in the Purinas, where it denotes 
not only the members of the fourth caste, but also those members 
of the three higher castes who accepted any of the heretical religions 
or were influenced by Tantrie rites. The predominance of Buddhism 
and Tantric Siktism in Bengal, as compared with other parts of 
India, since the eighth century AD, pecabe explana why all the 
notable castes in Benge e regarded 
and other later texts as Sidras, and the story. of Vena and 
Prithu might be mere echo of a large-scale reconversion of the 
Buddhists and Tantric elements of the population into the orthodox 
Brahmanical fold. 

It would, perhaps, be wrong to conclude that there were 00 
Kshatriyas or Vaisyas in Bengal. The fact, however, remains that 
we have no reliable reference to any Kshatriya or Vaisya eer 





* CE. Ghurye, op. cit. 91-03. 
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The Senas, who called themselves Kshatriyas, were immigrants from 
Karnata, and the Palas are not designated ns Kshatriyas till three 
hundred years had elapsed after their accession to power. But 
negative evidence of this kind cannot be regarded as conclusive, 
particularly as constant reference to Kshatriyas and Vaisyas is 
found in the writings of Jimitavihana, Bhavadeva Bhatta and other 
writers on sacred laws and usages in Bengal. 


tv. Toe BranMAnas 


While the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas were all but unknown in 
Bengal, the Brahmanas played a dominant part in ils history. It 
has already been mentioned above (supra pp. 495-96) that Brahmagns, 
belonging to various gotras, pravaras and branches of Vedic school 
and performing Srauta rites, had settled in large number all over 
Bengal by the sixth and seventh centunes AD. Their number was 
constantly increased by fresh immigrations from Upper India for 
which there is abundant epigraphic evidence. A large number af 
inscriptions from the eighth to the twelfth century av. refer to the 
settlement in Bengal of Brahmanas hailing from Lata (Gujarat), 
Madhyadega, and such individual localities as Krodaficht or Krodafija 
(Kolaficha), Tarkri (in Srivasti), Muktivastu, Hastipada, Matsya- 
visa, Kuntira and Chandavira.' 


Pala Ins. Nos. 2, 28 31, 90, 40; El. xm. 202; FB. 2. 67, 187. Kolafieha. 
and Krodafichi or Krodafija may be identical, Tt is frequently mentioned in 
inscriptions and genealogical works (cf. supra p, #62; IC. 1. 458). Chandavira 
may be identified with Chandwir near Etawa in UP, well-known im Muham- 
madan history (1, 151). Muktivastu is referred to in three grants of the Parw 
mara king Arjunavarman, and the Mandhata Plates of his successor Devapala 
dated 1285 av. (El. rx. 107; D. C. Ganguly, History of the Farimiva Dynasty, 
201) as the home of the Brkhmapa dances, but cannot be identified. Hastipada 
may be identified ah the village of the aame name, mentioned in the Kndopali 
Grant of the Somavarhit ruler of Koialn av the place from which one of the donees 





| TA, xvit 116, xv1. 204, 208). Dr. RG. Basak, while 
Aravasti in North Bengal, In support of bis soggrstion Dr. Basak points out that 
the Purines locate Sriivastipura in Gauda. Mr. J. C. Ghosh (/A. 1051, 

S Rac Bahadur K. N. Dikshit (E£/. xxmm 103) 


agree with Dr. Basak's view. They point out in support of it that two inserit 
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In course of time the Brahmanas in Bengal were divided into 
various sub-castes or branches such as Radhiya, Varendra, Vaidika," 
and Sikadvipi. Towards the close of the Hindu period the 
Brihmanas were also classified according to their gd, a title 
derived from the name of the village endowed to the family by the 
king or a private donor. These gis are referred to in books and 
inscriptions of the twenfth and thirteenth centuries, and the 
titles derived from them are still in use. Detailed account of the 
origin of these classes forms the subject-matter of an extensive. 
literature known as Kulajis. The nature and historical value of 
these comparatively modern works will be discussed in App. T to 
this chapter, and it will suffice here to give a very brief outline of 
the story recorded by them. 


(a) Réadhiya and Vdrendra Brahmanas 


_ Adigiira, king of Gauda, invited five Brihmanas from Kanauj 
to perform some sacrifices, as the Brahmanas of Bengal were ignorant 
of Vedas. These Brihmanas were ultimately settled in Bengal and 
were granted villages for maintenance, ‘They derived their surnames 

fq@ini) from these villages, and were the forefathers of the entire 
|\Srihmana community of modern Bengal with the exception of a 
few minor groups like the Vaidikas, who came at a later period. The 

Saptasatis, consisting of the remnants of the original Brahmanas, 









toma from Assam place Krodafcha and Vaigrama in Sivathi or Srivacti, and Vaigriima 
s Klentical with the village of Baigram in the Bogra district. Mr, N. G, Majumiar 
(FAS 1910, pp. 206 1) opposes this view and identifies Srdvasti with the well- 
known city in Oodh. He thinks that Sekafi-vyavudhinavdn .... may. be taken 
ta meat that Balagrima was bounded by Sakati, Monier-Williams gives the mean- 
ing of wperadhiine as “sepurate,” “divide” ete. In our opinion the verse in quee 
Von means ‘that Balagrima wns divided by the (river) Sakati. Attention may he 
drwen to the vere 8 of the Silimpur inscription, which mentions about the easter 


division (pérve-thanda) of Balagrama. An inscription from Orisa (J4. xv. 121) 


places the village Takkirikié inthe Madhyadela. More than three quarters of a 


orntory intervened helween the two imecriplions from Assim, referred to above. — 


Srivasti, in which the village Krodaiicha was situated. as has been mentioned in 


On the whole. it is more reasimable to place Tarkiriki: in Sravasti in Oudh.. 
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Bréhmapa-sarvara (infra, p.' 888). Classification, nccording to locelities, into. 
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seven hundred in number, were degraded to a lower rank and 
have disappeared without leaving any trace. 

In the time of king Vallalasena the Brahmanas came to be 
known as Virendra and Radhiya according to the localities in which 
they settled, and were classified in several grades of honour and 
distinction (kulina) according to personal qualifications. These 
grades were revised from time to time, and more than hundred such 
revisions took place before the fiftee th century Aw, when they 
became hereditary and were organised on the lines which have 
continued till today. 

Even apart from the numerous discrepancies in details im the 
different versions, we can hardly regard the main story as historical 
‘q character? As already noted above, a few particulars, depicting 
cocial features which were present in the late age when the Kulajis 
were composed, such as the classification of the Brihmanas into 
Radhtya and Varendra and their organisation into gatas, were trae 
of the Hindu period and may, therefore, be reaarded as having some 


historical basis. But this can hardly be enid of the central theme 
on which the whole story is based. In the light of the spigepe | 


evidence that we possess, it is difficult to believe that there was 4 
dearth of Veda-knowing Brihmapas in Bengal in the time of 
' Adigira, even if we accept the earliest date proposed for him, vi. 
. Saka (—782 an.). Nor is it possible to accept the view that 


the Brahmanas who settled in Bengal before the time of Adisira were f 
only seven hundred in number and almost entirely vanished from re 
Bengal, whereas the descendants of five Brahmanns multiplied to} 


millions in course of » thousand or twelve hundred years, Our doubt 
is increased by the complete absence of any reference to the story 
| wy F +hmanngs or to Rulings LD the large number of 

inscriptions Inter than the eighth century A.D., some of which record 
the history of important Brihmana families for several generations. — 
Further, in judging of the histories! character of the Kwlajt 
story, we should not attach too much importance to the fact that 
several Brihimana families did actually migrate from Madhyadeda to 
Bengal, for Brihmara families from Madhyadeda are also found 
to have settled in Malava, Dakshina Kosala, Odra-vishaya and in 
many other countries.” There was a large settlement of Brahmanns 
from Magadha in the Pandya kingdom in the Far South? Indeed. 
the migration of Brihmapas from one province to.another was ® 







* JASB. NS. xm. 205; El. xam. 105; xen, 157. 165. 


© Madres Museum Plates of Jnjdavarman (1A. 1803, p. 74)- 
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common affair in those days, Nor can we regard such migrations 
into Bengal as indicating in any way either the dearth of Brihmanas 
m that province or their inferiority in status and knowledge. For 
a good number of Brihmana families from Bengal, well versed m 
the Vedas, settled in Orissa, Milova. and the Deccan, and recetved 
grants of lands from the ruling chiefs.' 


(6) The Vaidika Brahmenas 


According to the tradition preserved in the Kulajis, king Syimala- 
varman of Gauda, probably the Varman king Simalavarman (supra 
p. 203), had five Brihmanas brought from Kanyakubja (or Benares) 
in Saka 1001 and settled them in Bengal, as the Bengal Brahmins 
did not maintain sacrificial fire and were not well-versed in the 
Vedas. According to another version, the Vaidika Brahmanas, 
settled on the banks of the Sarasvati river, left their homes for safer 
regions when they came to know, by their astrological calculations, 
of the impending invasion of the Vavanas. Some of them came to 
Bengal and settled in Kotilipida (Faridpur) under the patronage of 
These Vaidika Brahmanas, who came from Upper India, came 
to be known as Paschitya (Western). Another section of Vaidika 
Brihmanas, known as Dakshinitya, is said to have come from 

| Driivida country (South India) and Utkala (Orissa). 

, Halayudha (supra pp. $55 ff.) observes in his Brahmana-sarvasva 
that the Radhiya and Varendra Brihmanus have no knowledge of 
the Vedic texts which are studied only by the Utkalas and the 

Paschityas, These possibly refer to the two branches of the Vaidika 

Brihmanas, who must have thus settled in Bengal before the close 
of the twelfth century an. ‘The words might, howé¥er, mean in a 
- general way the Brihmanas of Utkala and Paichitya without any 

reference to the Vaidikn Brihmanas of Bengal. Save this doubtful 

reference we have no sure testimony to the existence of the Vaidika 

Brahmanas in Bengal before the end of the Hindu period. ‘The 

rerenenee tothe two kings Simalavarman and Harivarman in the 

Kulans together with an approximately correct date for their reians 


' Two Brahman families from Warendri ‘setiled in the Deccan, and received . 
grants of lands from the ahs kings Govinda tv (an. 983) and Khottign 
(an, 065) (/d4. xm. 268; El. xm, 985), The Paramire Mufija (an. 072-007). 


Tuga kings (11th century) donated SPO me Cine ie “ia ‘hiees ciateeniod — 
oo and aa, (6%. xum. 77; JASB.N.S. xn. 205: Arch, Survey of 
rimaay,, pl, ss | 
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invests their account with an historical character, and we may 
provisionally accept as true, that a few Brihmanas, with a special 
knowledge of Vedic texts, migrated to Bengal during the rule of the 
Varmans. The details of the story, conflicting in themselves, are 
hardly worthy of credence. 

- 


(c) Other classes of Brahmeanas 


Of the classes of Brahmanas other than those mentioned above, 
the Sdrasvatas are mentioned by Vallalasena in his Déna-sdgara and 
the Sikadvipis in an inscription dated a.v, 1137' as well as in the 
Brihad-dharma Purina. According to the Kulajis the former came 
from the banks of the Sarasvati river at the invitation of the Andhra 
king Sitdroka, and the ancestors of the latter, also called Graha-vipra, 
were brought by Saditka, king of Ganda, in order to perform some 
ceremonies for curing himself of a disease, Several other classes such 
as Vyasa, Pariéara, Kaundinya and Saptaéati Brihmayas are referred 
to in Kulaji texts, but there is no reliable evidence of the existence 
of any of these classes, under these names, before the close of the 
Hindu period. 

The main functions of the Brahmanas, as laid down in the 
Smritis, were to perform religious rites, to serve as priests at those 
of others, and to study and teach the sacred texts. There can be 
no question that many of them devoted themselves to these orthodox 
duties, and we have reference to many famous scholars and priests. 
They generally led simple and unostentatious lives, and the ideal of 
plain living and high thinking was actually realised by many of them. 
Some were fortunate enough to gain wealth by officiating as priests 
in the sacrifices or religious rites performed by kings (*upra p. 281) 
and members of the royal family* and the rich aristocracy. But 
apart from sacrificial fees, donations, large or small, were made to 
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to confer spiritual merits (punya) on the donors. Many such 
examples are found in contemporary records.' The Deopira inscrip- 
tion of Vijayasena? informs us how the king made rich gifts of 
silver, gold, pearls, emeralds and jewels to the Brihmanas versed 
in the Vedas, and the wives of these poor fellows had to be taught 
to recognise and distinguish the precious articles by their similarity 
with objects well-known to them. In spite of obvious exaggeration 
of such statements we may well believe that many learned Brahmanas 
gained wealth and affluence, and others secured their means of | 
livelihood, by the generous gifts of the king and the public, so that 
they could pursue their high vocations in life without being troubled 
with cares for the maintenance of their families. 

On the other hand, as already noted above, the Bralmanas 
followed many other vocations, both high and low. We hear of two 
Brahmana royal dynasties m Samatata in the 7th century av3’ Two 
important Brahmana families, renowned for their scholarship and 
knowledge of sacred Vedic rites and sacrifices, served the Pila and 
Varman kings as counsellors and generals (v. supra pp. 116, 202), 
maintaining at the same time their high position in the Brahmanical 
society. Apart from these actual examples, the Smritis and Niban- 
dhas refer to various other vocations followed by Brihmanns, some 
of which, like agriculture, were approved, and others, covering 
almost all walks of common life, were disapproved, These con- 
demned vocations, of which a long list is given by Bhavadeva,* 
include teaching the Siidras, and officiating at their sacrificial rites. 
Nothing perhaps more strikingly illustrates the moral and intellec- 
tual perversion of the age brought about by the caste system. While 
no blame attached to the Briahmanas who served as ministers and 
generals—and Bhavadeva himself belonged to this category’—one — 
following the sacred vocation of teaching and officiating at religious 
rites, which are enjoined upon him by the Smritis from time — 
immemorial, was degraded to the lowest rank of society, simply 
because the object of his care was a person of the lowest caste and 
who, for that very reason, required all the more the ministrations of 
the Brihmanas, who were repositories of the sacred learning and 


practices. 


al ae al ie 





* Anulid cr. v. 10 (FB. 96, 89-00) refers to gift of myriads of excellent 
villages consisting of lands excessively growing paddy. Cf alo Bhowal cr, : oe - 
* wv. 23 (TR, 48, 64), . 7 => eee : 
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The result of this policy was the creation of new classes of 
Brahmanas, for the idea gradually grew that the Brahmanpas serving 
these castes attained their rank.t Even today we have a number 
of such castes, called Varna-Brahmanas, who serve as priests to 
Suvarna-vaniks, Goalis, Kalus, Rajakas, Bagdis and Kaivartas. 
These priests form practically independent castes. “The good 
Brihmanas will not take even a drink of water from their hands, 
and inter-marriage between them is quite out of the question.”@ 
This final stage was not reached before the end of the Hindu period, 
for Bhavadeva prescribes only penance for ‘removing the sins of 
eating the food of these Brahmanas,’ but the system was in the 
making, It is interesting to note that ‘ the practice of medicine’ 
and painting and other arts were some of the condemned vocations, 
and the Devala Brihmanas were degraded for cultivating the study 
of ‘astrology.’ It is evident that in the opinion of the orthodox 
Brihmanas, the pursuit of these arts and sciences WAS more re- 
prehensible on the part of a Brihmana than to accept the high post 
of minister or lead armies in battles. This attitude is mainly 
responsible for the fact that a decline in secular studies in various 
arts and sciences set in towards the close of the Hindu period, and 
has continued ever since. 


vy. Nox-BaanMAN CASTES 
1. Karana—Kéyastha : 


Next to the Brihmanas, the Karapas appear to have been the 
most important caste in ancient Bengal. This not only follows from 
the passage in Brihad-dharma Purina quoted above, but also from 
the high offices and position actually occupied by members of this 
caste. Reference has already been made to the powerful chief Loka- 
hitha who is described as a Karan (v. supra pp. 88, 575), and a 
Karana-Kayastha is referred to in the Gunaighar cr." as the 
Minister in charge of Peace and War. The author of a medical 
Karana family (Karan-dnvaya).' He was a court-physician himself, 
and his father and great-grandfather served in the same capacity 
two well-known kings—Ramapala (v. supra p. 155) and Govinda- 
chandra (v, supra p. 196) of Bengal. Sanchyaxar Nandi, the 
famous poet and author of Rémacharita (v. supra p. 150), describes 


< CE. the passage from Brihad-dharma Puréoa (sz. xiv. 75) referred to above. 
" J. N. Bhattecharya, op. cit. 125. 

* THQ. v1. 55, 58. vats * Ege-Cat. v. 974i. 
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his father as ‘the foremost amongst the Karanas (/araniném=— 
agrani) and Minister of Peace and War.* 

Karapa occurs as the name of a caste in the old Sitras and 
Smritis, and perhaps also in the MahdbAdrata* But according to 
Kshirasvimin's commentary on Amaralosha, Karana also denotes a 
group of officers like Kiyastha." The lexicographer Vaijayanti 
(11th century ap.) seems to take Kayastha and Karana as synonym- 
ous and explains it as scribe. This agrees with the view of 
Brihead-dharma Purina noted above, and the identity of Karana 
and Kayastha is also proved by epigraphic evidence.’ It is worthy 
of note, that the Karana caste, whose members performed the same 
vocations as the Kiiyasthas, gradually disappears in Bengal, after 
the close of the Hindu period, whereas the Kaynstha caste does not 
come into prominence before the same period. It would not, 
therefore, be unreasonable to conclude that the Karana merged itself 
into the Kfiyastha, and these two castes were ultimately amalgamated 
Bengal as in other parts of India.* 

_ The Kayastha is mentioned as a royal official in the Vishnu and 
Yajfavallya Smritis. According to the former he wrote the public 
documents, and the commentary to the latter explains his office as. 
that of an accountant and scribe. The term is used in the same 
sense in the inscriptions from the eighth to the eleventh century AD. 
and even later. The Rajataraviging refers to the Brihmana Sivaratha 

a roguish Kayastha in the twelfth century a». The term Karana 
also used in the same way.t 





: RC., Kavi-prasarti, v, $. * Ch Kans, op, ct 74. 

_ " The Karanika ond Kayastha are distinguished in the Gurmha cr. dated 
670 ap. (Bhandarkar's List of Inscriptions, No. 34) where the Mahimantrin is 
talled Karanikn and the Mahaikchap i's . A Kayastha. 

: Kdyasthah myiltipkerch Karano=kshara-jivanch lekhako—k 





Bhojavarman (EJ. 1, $90) Karapa and Kayastha are used as interchangeable terms 
(eg. the descendants of Vistu are called Karana in y. 4 and Kiyastha in v. 7). 
= According to Dr. J. N. Bhattacharya, there is a Karnua clan of Kavasthas AT 
in North Bihar, and the Uttara-Radhtya Kiyasthas of Bengal claim to be Karapas 
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It is evident, however, from a record of Amoghavarsha’ that 
there was a Kayastha caste in Western India (valabha-Kayastha- 
varia) as early as the 9th century Av, The existence of Kiyastha 
as a caste in Northern India is also indicated by references to Ganda- 
badyastha-vaméa? Kayastha-vaméa,"” M athur-invaya-kdyastha,* and 
Kdyastha-katdriy-invavaya, migrated from Mathura," in imsecrip- 
tions dated respectively in av. 999, v.s. 124x (1183 to 1108 AD), 
ap. 1398, and ap, 1288. Several inscriptions indicate that a 
Kayastha race, descended from Vastu and hence called Vistavya 
Kayastha, lived near Kalafijara m or before the eleventh century A.D. 
One of these inscriptions’ specifically states that the Vistavyn 
Kayasthas followed the profession of a Karapa, and it refers to the 
caste both as Karana and Kayastha. Two later Smritis Uéanas and 
Vedavyden, refer to Kayastha as a caste. The Usanas says that the 
word Kayastha is “compounded of the first letters of kaka (crow), 
Yama, and sthapati to convey the three attributes of greed, crucity 
and the spoliation (or paring) characteristic of the three. The 
Vedavydsa Smriti includes the Kiyastha among Sidras along with 
barbers, potters and others.”" 

Mythical accounts"6f the origin of the Kaynsthas are supplied 
by some early records, Soddhala, who flourished in the middle of 
the 11th century, states that he was born in the race of the Kayastha, 
named Valabha (Vdlabho nama kdyasthdndm vathsa). He traces 
his descent from Kaladitya, the brother of king Siliditva. Kalichtya— 
was an incarnation of the gana called Kayastha, and was an ornamen® 
of the Kshatriyas (Kdyastha-ndmno Mdhesvara-ganas =dvatirah 
kshatriya-vibhishanatn Kaldditya...)." The king Siladitya, referred 
to, was in all probability a king of the Maitraka dynasty of Valabhi, 
which was Kshatriya by caste® According to this statement the 
Kayasthas were descendants of the Kehatriyas. The Rewa inscrip- 
tion of 2 minister of the Kalachuri king Karna, dated 1040 a... 


1 Ey. xv. 251. The writer of the Gurmba cr. (Bhandarkar’s List, No. aA), 
dated 870 a.n, is called Mahikshapatalika Kayastha. But whether the Kiyastha 
here refers to » caste cannot be definitely settled. * El. xn. 61. 

* Proc, ASH, 1880 (p. 78). The inscription was found at Bodh-Gayi and 
refers to the guru of the king of Kadi. | 

* El. xn. 4, * [bid, xr. #0. © [hid. 1, 592. 

ys by ‘a "A. 

f nes anlar Gos, p. VW. © Beal-Records, 1. 267. 

* FT, xarv, 101 ff. The portion conta the account is mutilated, and so 
‘all the important points in his introductory rewis (pp. 08-100). As he hns 
pointed out, ¥. $4 seems to refer to the Kayasthas as ‘deijar’ though, on nccount 
Sadr origin stated in vr. 86-38. 
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however, gives a different account of the origin of the Kayastha caste 
to which he himself belonged. We are told that a great sage named 
Kichara, born of Siva, gave a boon to his Sidra (twriya-janma) 
servant that he would have a son of well-known and righteous deeds 
whose caste would thereafter be known by the name of Kayastha, 
since he had innumerable merits in his kaya (body). We are 
next told that in the Kiiyastha race, sprung from this son, were born 
wise and meritorious diplomats, the last one being the miister of 
Karna. According to this account the Kiiyasthas would seem to be 
} of Sidra origin. It may be noted that the derivation of the word 
Kiiyasthn in this record agrees with that in Natshadha-charita 
(xv. 66), but is diametrically opposed to that given im Usenas 
SamAitd Smriti quoted above. The Ajaygarh inscription of Nana, 
a minister of the Chandella king Bhojavarman, traces the origin of 
the Kiiyasthas to the sage Kisyapa." 

The reference to prathama-kdyastha (or jyeshtha-ltyastha) im 
the records of the fifth, sixth and eighth centuries a.v. in Bengal 
(v. supra pp. 266, 272, 273) shows that it had not yet come to 
denote a caste. The Tibetan work Pag Sam Jon Zang mentions 
Dangadisa ns fi Kaynastha (writer or Min TTA Cer | 
pala If true, this would also push the rise of the Efyastha caste 
in Bengal to a date later than the eighth century a». The mention 
of Gauda-Kayastha-vamsa, as noted above, shows that the Kiiyasthss 
were recognised as a caste in Bengal by the tenth century «.p." 
It is, however, very surprising that the Kayastha is not mentioned 
either in the Brihad-dharma or in the Arahma-vaiverta Purina. 

A ing to the Kulajis the Kiyasthas of Bengal, at least 
their upper classes, are descended from the five attendants of the 
five Brihmanas who came to Bengal at the invitation of king 
Adiéiira. The historical value of this story has been discussed in 
Appendix 1. According to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and others’ the 














‘ JASB, vi. S88. 
’ Pog Sam Jon Zang, ed. 8, C. Daa, Introd., p. mm. On p. v there is reference 
Kiksrnuthn-wriddls 


ssa a 
* Scidhara wrote Npdya-kandall, a commentary on Padi Anh 

by Pratapadiian. Ws dikes task So eas & ced SSE Cte 

and wrete this book at the request of Padudisea, foremost of the Kiynstha race, - 

in Sake 915—a.n O91 (Kasi ed. p. 290). Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, jn order to establish 

the existence of Kiyastha clan in Bengal inthe pre-Muuslim period, refers to the above : 

passage of Nydyo-kandall (JA, 1992, p. 50). Tt does not, however, ‘flow 

from the statement in N'pdyo-kandali thet Pandudion of the Kiyastha race wae al 

inhabitant of Bengal, or that the book was written in Bengal, though this appeets 
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Kayasthas were descended from Nagara Brihmapas who had a 
Marge settlement in Bengal long before The eemirrentiry ao. These 
{are supposed to have originally migrated from Nagarkot in the 
Punjab to various parts of Gujarat and Kathiawar Peninsula, 
Anandapur (also called Nagar) im Lata being one of their chief 
settlements. That some Brahmanas came to Bengal from Lata, as 
from. other parts of India, has already been mentioned above 
(v. supra p. 579). But the evidence in support of a large-scale 
‘mmigration of Niagara Brahmanas is hardly convincing. The 
Niagara Brahmanas im Vanga, mentioned in the Kdmavritra of 
Vatsyfiyana, may refer to the Brahmanas of the city (negara). The 
fact that the surnames of Niagara Brahmanas such as datta, ghosha, 
parman, ndga and mitra also occur m the names of the Kayasthas 
of Bengal does not signify much, as these surnames or name-endings 
_were commonly used all over India about that period. The existence 
in Pafichakhanda (Sylhet) of a lmga called Hatakeévara, which is 
said to have been the tutelary deity of the Nagara Brihmapes, 
hardly justifies the assumption of 2 large settlement, for even 
individual settlers might introduce their own peculiar cult, Besides, 
there is nothing to show that the worship gf HitakeSvara was 


exclusively confined to the Nigara Dr 





2. Vaidya—Ambashtha 


The Vaidya, like the Kayastha, does not appear to have formed 
an important caste in ancient Bengal. Like Kayastha, the term 
Vaidya originally denoted an important profession viz. that of the 
physician. It is difficult to say when this professional group was 
developed into a caste. The earliest reference to Vaidya os a distmet 
social group occurs in three South Indian inscriptions of the eighth 
century av.’ The members of this group occupied very high 
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positions in state and society, and according to Dr. H. Krishna 


‘Sastri’s interpretation, one of them at any rate was regarded as a 


Brahmana. But there is no definite reference to Vairlya as a caste 
in Bengal before the 12th century an, The Bhatera copper-plate 
Grant of king Tsinadeva (v. supra p. 256) refers to his minister 
(patjanike) Vanamaili Kara as Vaidyo-vamsa-pradipa (brilliant 
light in the race of Vaidyas). This, as well as the fact that a Karana 
family served as hereditary royal physicians in Vanga during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries a.n., goes against the assumption that 
the Vaidya, as a caste of physicians, was definitely recognised 95 a 
distinct socin] unit in Vanga long before the close of the Hindu 

The Vaidya as a caste-name not occur in the old and 
genuine Smritis. The Uégenas Smriti' refers to a caste called 
Bhishak (physician) born of illicit union between Brihmana male 
and Kshatrivya female, and designates it as Vaidyaka. A mythical 
aecount of the origin of the Vaidya caste is given in Brahma-vatverta 
Purina, as noted above, and also in a passage, which is said to be 
a quotation from Shanda Purina, but does not actunlly occur in the 
printed text.* The former distinguishes Vaidya from Ambashtha? 
but the latter identifies the two, as is the ense also in Brihad-dharma 
Purina. Ambnshtha as the name of a mixed caste, born of a 


| Brihmana father and Vaisya mother, is well known, and occurs in 
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early Dharmasiitras and Smritis. Manu prescribes the art of healing 
as hia vocation (x. 8, 47). The identity of Vaidya and Ambashtha 
has been generally assumed throughout the post-Hindu period" It 
is not unlikely, therefore, that the Vaidya was an offshoot of the 
Ambashtha caste. But there is no definite evidence of the prior exist- 
ence of the Ambashtha caste in Bengal and, in view of what has been 
suid above, it is not likely to have evolved from the professional 
group of physicians. On the other hand, some Kiyasthas in Bihar 
and U. P. call themselves Ambashthas,? and the Sita-sar/itd 
identifies the Ambashthas with the Mahishyas.* 

_ The Kulajis refer to Adiéira both as Ambashtha and Vaidya, 
and also regard the Sena kings as Vaidyas. But the texts in which 
these views are expressed can hardly claim much historical value, and 
the utmost that can be said is that they preserve the belief and 
the tradition current in the sixteenth and following centuries. 


$ The Kaivarta—Méhishya 


The revolt in Northern Bengal during the reign of Ramapila 
(v. supra pp. 150 ff) and the rule of Divya and his two successors 
indicate the importance of the Kaivarta caste to which they 

The Kaivarta is referred to in Manu (x. 34) as an alterna- 
tive name, current in Aryavarta, of Margava or Disa, who is born 
of a Nishada father and an Ayogava mother, and subsists by working 
as a boatman. The Jatakas refer to the fishermen as Kevattas 
(—Kaivartas).* According to the Brahma-vaivarta Purina, Kaivarta 
is born of Kshatriya father and Vaisya mother, but it seems to 
imply that the Kaivarta was degraded in Kali-yuga by his associa- 
tion with the Tivara and was known as, or adopted the vocation of, 
a dhivera or fisherman, Bhavadeva Bhatta also refers to the 
Kaivarta as one of the seven antyaja or low castes, as noted above. 
According to ancient Smritis the offspring of a Kshatrivya father and 
a Vaiéya mother is known as Miahishya,* whose origin is thus 


Vaidya author of Chandra-prabhd and Bhaffi- 
- ap. calls himeelf a Vaidya and Ambnshtha, 
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identical with that of Kaivarta as given in the Brahma-vaivarta. 
These ancient accounts serve to explain the present state of things 
in Bengal! The Mahishyas of Eastern Bengal, also known 45 
Halikn Dasa ond Paraisara Disa, are now regarded to be the same 
as Chishi Kaivartas of Midnapore and other districts of Western 
Bengal. Both of these form important sections of the Hindu 
community. There are many zamindars and substantial land-holders 
among them, and in Midnapore they may be regarded among the 
local aristocracy. This position is fully in keeping with the part 
played by them during the Pala rule. On the other hand, the 
Dhivaras or fishermen in East Bengal are known as Kaivarta. 
According to Amara-kosha, the Kaivartas include both Disa and 
Dhivara. This, added to the evidence of the Brahma-vewarta 
Purina, Manu and the Jatakos, referred to above, indicates that the 
Kaivartas were from ancient times divided into two. sections, the 
cultivators and fishermen? The tradition recorded im the Vallala- 
charita (wv. supra p. 240) that Vallilasena improved the status of 
the Kaivartas, and made them a clean caste so that they might 
serve as menials to upper castes, evidently refers to this lower 
section. On the whole, it would not be unreasonable to infer that 
the Kaivartas who are referred to in Vishnu Purana (rv. 24. 8) 95 
abrahmenya, were an old aboriginal tribe who, like many others, 
were merged into the Aryan society and affiliated to the mixed 
easte known as Mahishya. 


4. Low castes 


Regarding the many other castes mentioned above that existed 
during the pre-Muslim period our knowledge is very meagre. But 
attention should be drawn to some of them who were regarded as 
almost beyond the pale of society. A number of these castes or 
tribes are mentioned in Brihad-dharma and Brahma-vaiverta Purapas 





1 The account of the present condition of the Kaivarias or Mahishyas is 
based on Dr. JN, Bhattacharya's Hindu Castes and Sects (pp. 270-281) and the 
Report submitted by Mr. J. 5. Sen, a Deputy Mugistrate, dated Dacca, 18th July, 
1007, to the Government of Bengal Both of these are quoted with approval in 








MaAishya-virriti by Basanta Komar Ray (4th Edition, Dacea 1522 92), a book 











written with = view to explain the origin and importance of the Mahishya : 
community. We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions quoted. + 

* ‘The Brihaddharma Purana, as noted nbove, includes the caste ‘Dism" 
(cultivator) as an uftoma-soikera and Dhivera (fisherman) as madhyoma-oonkera = 
These two might refer to the two sections of the Mihishyns or Kaivartas who are 
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and have been noted above. A few of them are referred to as 
antyajas by Bhavadeva, and reference has niready been made above 
to their status and designation in connection with the impurity 
attached to their food and drink (v. supra p. 577). The early 
Charyd-padas' of Bengal refer to Doma, Chandila and Savara. 
The first two are still well-known in Bengal and occupy the lowest 
stratum in society. The Savaras are frequentiy referred to im 
literature associated with Bengal, and probably figure in Pahirpur 
sculptures. Their primitive and even indecent practices inflnenced 
the higher classes, as will be scen later. The Domas lived outside 
the town and were regarded as untouchable. They built baskets 
and looms (tdn¢). The Doma women were of loose character and 
moved about singing and dancing.* The Savaras lived in hills, 
Their women folk wore ear-rings and decorated themselves with 
peacock-tail, and gurlands of gufja seeds.” The Chandalas are 
said to have occasionally abducted married women from their homes.* 
It appears from the Naihati cr.’ of Vallilasena that the Pulindas 
lived in forests in or near the border of Bengal, and their women, 
too, like the Savaris, were fond of garlands of guiija seeds. The 
terracotta plaques at Pabdrpur illustrate the habits and physical 
appearance of aboriginal tribes of this class. A string of leaves 
round the waist forms the only clothing of both males and females. 
The latter neatly dress the hair, and wear ornaments of jungle 
leaves and flowers, and necklaces of beads and gufija seeds. The 
men sometimes wear boots, and have a cuirass for the breast, bows, 
and quivers containing arrows. Even the women used bows and 
daggers, and in one case, a woman carries a deer or other wild animal 
which was presumbly hunted by her and formed their staple food." / 


vt. Socto-Reuiciovs Rrres, CexeMonies anp Frstrva.s - 
A distinctive feature of the orthodox Hindu society 18 the ong 
of semi-religious rites (samskdras) concerning almost every stage of 


a man’s life, from conception in the mother’s womb to death, or 
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even beyond it. We know in a general way that these srauta and 
smdrta rites were performed since the_fifth and sixth centuries AD, 
(v, supra p. 395), when Brihmanas, learned m the Vedas, began to 
settle in Bengal in large numbers. But we have no definite 
knowledge of how these sams/airas were performed in Bengal till 
towards the close of the Hindu period. It is only as late as the 11th 
and 12th centuries A.D, when Vedie studies made great headway in 
Bengal (v. supra p. 396), that we have the works of Bhatta Bhava- 
deva, Jimitavahana, Aniruddha Bhatta, Vallilasena, and others 
(supra pp. 320 ff., 3517.) which throw light on the Brahmanical 
society of those days. From these sources we learn that the life 
of the orthodox Hindus, specially the Brahmanas, in Bengal was 
characterised by the various purifieatory rites and ceremonies 
prevalent in other parts of Indian, vic., Garbhddhdna (the ceremony 
of impregnation), Pursavana (the ceremony to ensure the birth 
of male progeny), Simant-onnayona (the ceremony of parting of the 
hair), Sorhyanti-homa (performance of a homa which was meant 
for easy delivery on the part of the wife). Jdta-karman (the ceremony 
performed at the birth of a child), Nithkramana (the ceremony of 
taking ott a child for the first time into open air), Ndma-karana 
(the ceremony of naming the child), Paushtika-karman (the 
ceremony for the nutrition of the child), Annapragana (the ceremony 
of giving o new-born child solid food to eat for the first time). 
Naimittika-putra-mirdhabhighréna (the ceremony of occasional smell- 
ing of the son’s head by the father), Chidakarana (the ceremony 
of tonsure), Upanayana (the ceremony of investing the boy with — 
the sacréd thread), Sdvitra-charu-homa (the ceremony of offering 
oblations with charu to Savitri), Samdvartana (the ceremony on 
the student’s return from his teacher’s house), Vivdha (marriage), — 
and Sdld-kerman (the ceremony on the occasion of entrance into 
a newly built house). In almost all these ceremonies the domestic 
fire was first to be consecrated with the performance of a rite 
called Ausandikd, and homas such as the Mahdvydhriti, Sdtydyana 
ete. were to be performed with the citation of relevant Vedic — 
mantras. The usual procedure of the main Aoma connected with — 
the principal function was as follows. At first sacrificial fuel, soaked — 
with clarified butter, was silently thrown into the fire; then the 
Mahdvyéhriti-homa was performed with the citation of relevant 
















Vedic mantras: next the main homa was conducted with the use of 
necessary Vedic verses; then the Mahdvydhyiti-homa, followed | 
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out of mistakes committed consciously or unconsciously. Finally 
proper fees were paid to the Brahmin priest. 

A short description of these ceremonies, especially as they were 
observed by the Simavedins, is given below in order to show their 
distinctive features,’ 

The ceremony of impregnation (Garbhddhdna) used to be 
performed after dusk on the sixth or eighth day from first menstrun- 
tion, In this ceremony the husband was to wear clean clothes, 
smear his body with scents, and take his seat by the side of his 
wife (already seated on blades of /rusa grass) with his face turned 
towards the east. He was then to touch a certam part of his wife's 
body with his right hand, and mutter relevant Vedic verses invoking 
the gods for impregnation, After giving to the wife a mixture of 
the five products of the cow (1c. pavicha-gevya), the husband was 
to accept, in the hem of his cloth, various fruits offered by his wife 
after tying them in a piece of yellow cloth, and to return them to his 
wife. Such acceptance and return were repeated thrice. 

The ceremony of Purisavana, which was to be celebrated on an 
auspicious day at the beginning of the third month of pregnancy, 
might be performed in two ways. According to the first method, 
the husband was to take his bath in the morning, kindle a fire 
named Chandra, perform kudandika ending with the muttering of 
the Viripakeha hymn, seat his wife on blades of ‘ua on 
his right to the western cide of the fire with her face turned towards 
the east, and after silently offering fuel, soaked with clarified butter, 
into the fire, perform the Mahavyahriti-homa. He was then to take 
his stand at the back of his wife, touch her navel with his right 
hand after touching her: right choulder, and mutter mantras to 
ensure the birth of a male child, According to the second method, 
a defectless sheath of a fresh vata bud (vata-éungd), furnished with 
two fruits, was collec.ed, with the citation of mantras, from a north- 
eastern branch of a weta tree, after hesmearing the sheath seven 
tines with the powders of barley (yava) and pulse (mdsha). This 
ot an: inriarticd girl or-a pregnant woman of ® Brahmin who was 
well versed in, and regularly studied, the Vedas. While being thus 
pounded the sheath was to be sonked with dew-water according to 


the local custom, The husband then tied this herb in n piece of 
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cloth and pressed its juice into the right nostril of his wife, seated 
by the side of the sacred fire, with his face turned towards the west. 
While thus pouring the juice, the husband was to pronounce a 
Vedic verse for a male progeny. 

In the ceremony of Simantonnayana, which was performed in | 
the fourth, sixth or cighth month from pregnancy, the husband was = 
to take his bath in the morning, perform Vriddhi-sriddha, kindle a 
fire called Marigala, consecrate it with kuéandifed, and seat his wife 
on blades of kuéa to his right on the western side of the fire with 
her face turned towards the east. He was then to take his stand 
behind his wife with his face turned towards the east, and tic round = 
his wife’s neck a pnir of ripe figs having a common stem, after 

inging these fruits with a piece of thread of silk and adding to 
Ta nimbe, white mustard, bhallitaka ete. for the sake of protee- 
tion. According to the local custom a pair of Vasudeva's feet were 
with gold or some other metal and tied to the wife's neck 
with the same purpose along with natural grains of barley. Next 
the husband was to part his wife’s hair, first with darbha-piijalis' 
for a number of times, and then with a reed (sara), a spindle filled 
with yarn, a white quill of a porcupine, efe. He was then to show 
her the krigara (a kind of food) prepared with sesamum, rice and 
mdésha, and finish the main function with the performance of the 
homas ete. Next, some Brahmin women, who had sons and whose 
husbands were living, were to take the wife to the altar, bathe her 
with the water contained in the pitcher, and perform all other rites 
which were conducive to her welfare (matigala-kritya), The wife 
then ate up the kniéara with a quantity of ghee poured on ity 

In Soshyanti-homa the wife was to play no part at all, although 
this rite was meant for her easy delivery and was performed at a time 
when she was in the mature stage of pregnancy. In this ceremony 
the husband was to take his bath, consecrate the flire with kusandibd, 
silently offer fuel, soaked with ghee, into the fire, and perform the 
Soshyanfi-homa by offering oblations with the mention of the 
intended name of his future son. 

The Jdte-karman ceremony did not require any fire. As soon 
as a son was born, the father said: “Don't sever the artery, don't % 
allow the child to suck the mother’s breast.” Thus prohibiting (the 
nurse), he took his bath, performed Vriddhi-sraddha, and rbbed the 
child's tongue, first with the powder of wrihi and yevd taken with 
the thumb and the ring-finger of his right hand, and then twice with — —— 
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ghee and gold. It should be mentioned here that this powder of 
vriki and yava was to be prepared on a piece of stone by a brahma- 
chaérin, or a virgin girl, or a pregnant woman, or a Brahmin who 
was well versed in, and regularly studied, the Vedas. Next, giving 
his permission with the words * Sever the artery, allow the child to 
suck the mother’s milk," the father again took his bath. 

It should be mentioned here that in those days no temporary 
hut was constructed for child-birth; one of the permanent living 
rooms was used for the purpose, and this room was deemed pure 
as soon as the period of impurity due to child-birth was over. 

In the ceremony of Nishkramana, which was celebrated on the 
third day of the third bright half of a lunar month from the date 
of the child’s birth, the child was bathed in the morning, After 
dusk the father stood with his face towards the moon. The niother 
wrapped the child in clean and sanctified clothes, went with it to 
the left side of the father, stood with her face towards the north, 
and handed over the child to the father with its head turned 
towards the north. Then the mother went to the father’s right 
side and stood with her face turned towards the west. The father 
then showed the child the moon, offered arghya to the moon, and 
handed over the child to its mother with its head turned towards 
the north. He next performed the purificatory rites and entered 
the house. In this way the child was to be shown the moon on 
three other third days of the bright halves of lunar months, and 
libation of water was to be offered to the moon on these occasions. 


he ceremony of Néma-karana was, according to the local 
custom, celebrated after the expiry of twelve or hundred-and-one 


nights, or on the birth-day, though the Grihya-sitras ordain that 
this ceremony was to be performed after the expiry of ten nights, 
hundred nights, six months, or a year. In this ceremony the father 
tock his bath in the morning, performed the Vriddhi-triddha, and 
consecrated the fire named Pérthiva with kuéendild, The mother 
then handed over the child (covered with clean clothes) to the 
father, and took her seat on the left side of her husband. The 
father next performed /oma for the pleasure of the presiding deities 
of the child’s birth-day and star, whispered the child's name first 
into the mother’s ear and then into that of the child, and handing 
over the child to the mother, performed Maharydhriti-homa ete. 
The ceremony of Patishfire ». which was meant for 
ensuring the vitality of the child, was performed on every janma-tithi 
or purnima of every month in the first year. In this ceremony 4 
fire called Balada was required, and the father was to perform the 
different homaa almost in the seme way as in Néma-borena. 


on an auspicious day 
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of the sixth month, the father was to take his bath in the morning, 
perform Vriddhi-érdddha, consecrnte the fire named Suche with 
icusandikd, silently offer fuel, soaked with ghee, into it, perform the 
Mohdvydhriti-homa, offer oblations to Hunger, Thirst ete., and give 


food into the mouth of the child with citations of mantras. 4 

It is to be noted that the present custom of placing a pen, an ; 
ink-pot, a gold or silver coin, a piece of earth, and the like for 
examining the leanings of the child was not in vogue, at least J 
among the Brahmins, in those days, and that the ceremonies of : 





Na@ma-karena and Anna-prisana were celebrated at different times. 
The ceremony of Naimittika-mirdhd-biughnina (ie. the 
occasional smelling of the son’s hend by the father) seems to have 
been _ peculiar with the Bengal Brihmins. It was performed 
especially when the father returned home after a Jong sojourn. In 
this ceremony the father touched the heads of his sons in order 
of age with both his hands, muttered three mantras for their long 
life, smelt their heads with the citation of a mantra, and chanted the 
Vamaderya-siman. 
The ceremony of tonsure (Chiidd-karana) might be celebrated 
in the first or third year according to the custom of the family. It 
required the performance of Vriddhi-sraddha, consecration of a fire | 
called Setya, and performance of homas ete, During Chiidd-karana, 
a cup of bell-metal containing hot water and a razor made of copper 
(or a mirror in its stead) were placed to the south of the fire, anda 
barber took his stand there with an iron razor in his hand; on the : 
north, bull's dung, sesamum, rice, beans (médsha), kidney-beans P 
(mudga), krigera ete., were placed; and on the east. three pots 
filled with wrth, yaa, tila, mdsha ete. were kept. The shaving 
was done with the iron razor; the copper one (or the mirror) Was 
meant only for touching the head with. First the father shaved 
certain parts of the child’s head after seasoning the hair with hot 
water and touching it with the copper razor (or its substitute, the | 
mirror) , and then the barber, who was adorned with flowers ete “an 
was to give the finishing touch. The hair, thus severally collected, 
was first to be placed, according to the local custom, on bull's dung 
contained in an earthen pot held by a young friend of the child, 
and then the whole was to be thrown into the forest. Some hung — 
it to the branch of a bamboo-tree. 3 
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of Upanayana, The procedure of this ceremony was briefly as 
follows. The father of the boy was to take his bath in the morning 
and perform Vriddhi-érdddha, Then he himself, or an Achirya 
selected by him, or a religious student (braimachdrm, in case no 
Acharya was available), was to kindle a fire called Samudbhava and 
eonsecrate it with the performance of kusandikd. He then conducted 
the boy, who was to take his meal in the morning, to the northern 
side of the fire, had his head shaved along with the #ikhd (ie. 
the tuft of hair that was left on the crown of his hen), bathed him, 
made him put on a silken garment or a piece of white and untorn 
cloth made of cotton, adorned him with ornaments such as ear-rings, 
and seated him on his right side. The Acharya then offered fuel, 
sonked with ghee, into the fire, performed Moaluivydhriti-homa, 
offered oblations several times into the fire, and performed the 
function of Afjali-pirana. The boy then asked the Achirya for 
Upanayana, whereupon the latter asked the former his name, and 
when he knew it from the boy, held the boy's right hand hy 
the thomb in his own right hand and went round the fire. The 
Acharya next touched, with his right hand, first the boy's right 
shoulder and then his navel, breast ete. and muttered Vedic mantras. 
Then, after touching the boy’s left shoulder with his left hand, he 
instructed the boy to collect sacrificial fuel, to work, to avoid sleep 
hy day, to be a brohmachdrin, and 50 on. After the boy had 
consented to abide by his instructions, the Acharya made the boy 
wear a three-fold girdle of muiija grass, a sacted thread (upavita) 
and the skin of # black-antelope, taught the Savitri first by fourth 
parts, then by halves and then with the Mahdvydhritia (viz. blith, 
bhuvah and svah), and gave hima staff made of vilva or paldéa wood. 
The length of the staff was to be determined by the height of the 
boy’s body. After taking this staff the boy collected alms first 
from his mother and sister, and then from others including his 
father, and offered these to the Acharya, who then performed the 
Samid-ddhoma, Mahavydhriti-home, Sdfyayana~ ete. Priestly fee 
was then offered to the Achirya or, if the father himself was the 
Acharya, to the Brahmin who conducted the function, The boy 
had to pass the whole day nt that place. At dusk he finished his 
evening prayers, offered oblations to the fire and saluted it, He 





-viz., the middle finger, the ring-finger and the thumb, and held the 
dick, with his left hand. He then sipped water. In this way the 
~ had to worship fire daily in the morning and evening till the 

ony of Samdvartana; but the method of taking food was to 
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On the fourth day from Upenayana, Sadvitri-charu-homa was to 
be performed, in the fire called Samudbhava, by the father, or his 
substitute or a religious student or an Achirya appointed by the 
father. For the preparation of the charu, a mortar, a pestle, a 
vessel (chamasa)—all made of varuna wood—, a winnowing-basket 
made of bamboo, and wriki ete, were required. After the function 
was over, a cow was to be given to the Acharya, or, if the father 
himself performed the duties of the Acharya, to the Brahmin who 
conducted the ceremony. 

Being thus invested with the sacred thread, the students began 
their studies in right earnest under the supervision of their fathers F 
or some other teachers selected by their guardians. The subjects . 
studied by them were generally the following :—Vedas, Dharmasistra, 
Purina, the Epics, Arthadistra, Ganita, Mimamsi, Jyotihsistra, 
Kavya, Turka, Vyikarana, Alamkira and Chhandas;! but from a 
Haliyudha’s statement in his Bridmana-sarvasva that he wrote this 
work because he found that the Brahmins of Radha and Varendra 
did not study the Vedas, and therefore did not know the Vedic 
rites properly, it seems that though the Brahmins always claimed 
to have been versed in the Vedas, in reality they did not usually 
study these ancient works with much interest and carnestness. As 
4 matter of fact, there were many among the Brahmins who did not 
eare to study the Vedas at all? However, besides the above . 
mentioned subjects, the Brahmins sometimes also read Ayurveda, 
Astra-veda, Agama (ic. Tantra)® ete. Higher education was, how- 
ever, by no means confined to the Brahmanas, and the examples of 
Vallalnsena (v. supra pp. 353 ff) and Kantideva’s father* prove 
that kings and nobles also were noted for learning and scholarship. 

The ceremony of Semdvartana was performed when the student 
finished his studies and returned home with the permission of his — 
eacher. In this ceremony the father of the student took his bath 
and performed Vyriddhi-driddha. Then he himself, or an Acharya 
selected by him, or a brahmachdrin (if an Achirya be not available) 
kindled a fire named Tejas, consecrated it with the performance of 
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keusandikd, and performed Samid-dhoma and Mahdvydhriti-homa, 
He then seated the boy on his right side and offered oblations to 
the fire. When the sacrifices connected with the ceremony of 
Samdvartana were over, the student (brahmachdrin) fed the 
Brahmins, took his meal, had his head and beards shaved with only 
a tuft of hair (shed) left on his head, put on defectless clothes 
and ornaments, wore a garland on his head and a pair of leathern 
shoes, had a bamboo stick (his former staff being thrown into the 
fire), mounted a cart drawn by two bulls (go-yuga) and came to 
the Acharya, first going to the east or north, and then turning to 
the south. The Acharya honoured him with the offer of arghya 
and received dakshind (fees). 

{ Next comes the most important sacrament in a Hindu’s life, ez., 
that of marriage. 

Regarding the proper age of marriage Jimitavahana in his 
Dayabhaga quotes, with approval, the injunction of Vishpu and 
Paithinasi that dire consequences would follow if a girl is married 
after puberty, and the statement of Manu that “the nubile age is 

vfs years for a girl to be married to a man aged thirty, and 
eight years for one_to be espoused by a man_aged twenty-four ; and 
the age prescribed for entry mto another order is fifty years." 
Jimitavahana quotes a line? from Vishnu Purana (11, 10, 14) to 
' show that the marriageable ages for the bride and bndegroom 
should be in the ratio of 1 to $, In his Sambandha-vivela? 
Bhavadeva quotes, from earlier authorities, a few verses which say 
that if a girl attained puberty in her father's house her father 
became guilty of killing an embryo (bhrima-hatyd), and the girl 
was deemed to be a vishali ; that if any one married such a girl out 
of greed or infatuation, he became airdéddheya (unworthy of #rdddha) 
and apdikteya (unfit for sitting in the same line), and was regarded 
as a vrishali-pati (husband of a vrishali) ; and that if a girl attained 





Dacen University sc No. M 27/40/2B (number in valustion list), This is 2 
complete but undated 30s. consisting of fol. 1-3, and written in Bengnli character. 
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+. called Sambandha-viveke, and its authorship ie clearly 
ascribed to e fact that some of the references, made in the later 
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puberty during the time of her marriage, a special homa was to be 
performed before the commencement of the actual rites of marriage. , 
It appears from these prescriptions that people were generally in 
favour of early marriage of girls, and did not like that men should 
marry after the age of fifty. It is, however, not known how far 
these prescriptions were actually followed in practice by the different 
grades of people, 

The Sanibdndha-vivele further informs us that in matters of 
marriage great importance was attached to the sapimda, sagotra and 
saméana-pravara relationship between the bride and the bridegroom. 
No mmrriage was permitted in the first four forms (viz. Brdima, 
Daiva, Arsha and Prajépatya), if the bride was within the fifth — 
generation on the mother’s side of the bridegroom, or within the 
seventh generation on his father's side, or if the bride and bridegroom 
were of the same gotra (through their fathers or mothers) or of the 
same prevara. In the last four forms (viz. Asura, Gandharva, 
Rakshasa and Paisicha), however, a bridegroom might marry a 
bride who was not within the third generation on his mother's side, 
or the fifth generation on his father’s side ; but those who contract-— 
ed stich marringes were deemed as degraded to the position of 
Sfidras. Nor was marriage permissible with one’s own maternal 
uncle's daughter or with the daughter of one’s step-brother's ; 
maternal uncle; because such a girl was as good as a sister to the 
bridegroom. Among uterine brothers or sisters, marringe was pet 
mitted in order of seniority in age, But if the elder brother became 
& sonnydsin, or was afflicted with a dangerous disease (such as 
insanity, phthisis etc.), or lived in a distant country, or had a savage- 
temperament, or was guilty of any of the mahdpatakas, the younger — 
brother was allowed to supersede him in marriage without incurring. 
any social stigma. If anybody married a girl whose elder uterime 
sister, though free from any serious defect, remained unmarried, he 
was to forsake that girl, perform the Prdjdpatya penance, and mail- 
tain her with food and raiments.* = 

Though monogamy was the ideal, and probably also the rule; — 
at least among the members of the Brahmanical fold, people we Z 
allowed to have more wives than one * but when a person want 
to have a second wife, he was to gratify the first one vith ieee 
wealth in order to have her assent. Whatever might be so * 
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number of the wives of a person, the first savarpa (of the same 
caste) wife enjoyed the highest position in social and religious 
functions (supra p. 576). 

Of the different forms of marringe the Bnihma seems to have 
been the most popular with the Brahmapas, the last four 
forms being rare but not quite unknown to them.! The procedure 
of this Brdhma form, as followed by the Sémavedina, has been given 
by Bhatta Bhavadeva in his Karmanushthana-paddhati? Accord- 
ing to Bhavadeva the marriage rites began with Jadti-korman (or 
preliminaries done by the bride's blood relations on her father’s 
side) in which the bride's body was besmeared with a mixture of 
powders of masiira, yava and masha by her father's sapinda oF 
subrit, and she was bathed with water poured on her head and pro- 
fusely on her lap, with the citation of relevant Vedic mantras. 
Then the guardian (sampraddta) of the bride was to receive the 
bridegroom, honour him with pddya, arghya, dchomaniya, scented 
flowers, clothes, sacred thread, finger-ring ete., and intimate his in- 
tention of giving his ward in marriage to him. The bridegroom 
having given his consent, mukha-chandnikd followed. A cow was 
tied on the northern side of the marringe-pandal, and wishtaraz (te. 
eats made with keuéa in a particular manner) and other requisite 
articles were placed in their proper places. The sampradété stood 
with his face towards the west, and the bridegroom sat on a sent 
with his face towards the enst. The sampradéta then offered to 
the bridegroom two vishtaras, a vessel containing water (i.e. padya), 
arghya (consisting of akshata and twigs of durvd grass— all places 
on a dish made of conch-shell or some other mate inl), dehamaniya 
(ie. water for sipping), and madhu-parka (iz. a mixture of ghee, 
curd and honey). The bridegroom duly received all these things, 
and after sipping water, he besmeared his right palm with auspicious 
herbs and placed on it the right hand of the bride. Then cither a 
woman, who was fortunate and whose husband and sons were liv- 
ing, or a Brahmin tied these two hands with kuda along with # 
fruit, after performing certain auspicious rites (according to custom). 
Next followed the ‘giving of the gitl to the bridegroom’ (Konyt 
sampradéna) after adorning her properly ; the offer of dowrics"— 
A pair of cows, food, water, beds, A 1 Ser ant and five kinds of 


nds of the bride's and bridegroom's clothes 
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the performance of various auspicious customary rites ; the guardian's 
untying the knot made with kuga; and his removal of the piece of 
cloth, so that the bride and the bridegroom might see each other's 
face. The barber, who stood near the marriage-pandal, exclaimed 
‘a cow, a cow,’ and the bridegroom cited a mantra. The barber 
then let loose the cow. Next the bridegroom performed kusandiba 
in front of the mam house. A friend of the bridegroom covered his 7 
body with clothes, took a pitcher full of water collected from a 
water-reservoir which never dried up, went to the south of the fire 
by the east, and stood there silently with his face towards the north. | 
Another friend of the bridegroom took a doll in his hand, went | 
in the same way to the south of the fire, and stood there on the 
east of the former friend. On the western side of the fire, some 
mixture of fried grains (ldja) and sami-leaves were to be placed 
on a winnowing-basket ; and near it a fiat piece of stone, furnished 
with a smaller piece (saputra gild), and a mat, made of virana-leaves 
and surrounded by a piece of cloth (pata-veshtita), were placed. 
The bridegroom then entered the house, made the bride put on two 
pieces of defectless cloth (the wttariya or wpper garment being a 
substitute for the yajiopavita), painted her forehead with a mark 
of vermilion, and brought her to the side of the fire. The bride first 
touched a side of the mat with her right foot and then sat on its 
eastern part to the south of her husband. She touched the right 
shoulder of her husband with her right hand; and the bridegroom 
offered oblations six times into the fire, and then performed the 
Mahsvythriti-homa. Next came the bride's #lakramana (ie. the 
placing of her right foot on a flat piece of stone furnished with a 


smaller piece), Laje-homa (performance of homa with fried grains 
for » specified number of times), Agni-pradakahina (going round 
the fire with Ube bridegroom), and Saptapadi-gamana (taking 
seven steps im seven small circles along with the bride- 
groom), After these functions were over, the bridegroom's friend, 
who held the pitcher full of water, came forward and bathed the  _ 


bridegroom and the bride. The bridegroom then muttered six 
mantras after taking the bride’s hands into his, came to the fire with 
the bride, performed the homas and gave fees to the priest. The ca 
bridegroom next kindled a fire called Fojaka, performed Ausendiki, + 
and remained there until the stars were visible (in case the marriage 
took place in day time). When the stars became visible, he stretched 
a dry red-furred hide of a bull, seated the bride on the side 
furnished with fur, performed the Mahdvydhriti-homa, and offered — 
oblations of ghee six times into the fire. He then showed the Dhruva 












their husbands living, placed the bride and the bridegroom on the 
altar, bathed them with water sanctified with mango-twigs, and 
performed other auspicious rites. The bridegroom then entered the 
house, took rice mixed with ghee (havishydnna) but without salt, 
and gave the remnants of his food to the bride. For three consect- 
tive nights the newly married couple were to live on food taken 
without salt, abstain from all kinds of sexual enjoyment, and sleep 
on the ground on a bed furnished with kuda. The bride was then 
seated in a cart made of kinéuka, éalmali or some other wood, and 
led to the bridegroom's house! On the way, all the cross-ways 
(chatushpatha) were invoked (for allaying the impediments of the 
journey), When the bridegroom's house was reached, the bride was 
taken down and led into the house. Brahmin women, whose sons 
and husbands were living, performed various auspicious popular 
rites and then seated the bride on a red bull's hide. They placed a 
beautiful Brahmin boy on her lap and gave a white-lotus-bulb or 
some fruits in his hand. ‘The bridegroom then kindled a fire namo 
Dhriti, performed kugandikd and the homaz, and made the bride 
bow down to her father-in-law and others.? 

On the fourth day from the date of marriage, the Chaturthi-homa 
was performed. The wife took her seat on the southern side of 
the sacred fire, where a vessel of water furnished with Kuda was 
also placed. The husband offered ablations twenty times into the 
fire with the mention of the mantras of Agni, Vayu, Chandra and 
Sfirya—severally and collectively, and each time the Indle, with the 
remaining ghee sticking. to it, was dipped into the water, The wife 
wos then taken to the northern side of the fire and bathed with 
this water. 

From the descriptions of the Vedic rites and ancraments given 
above, it is evident that the contributions of local customs, family 
traditions, and superstitions, especially of women. to the procedures 
of these rites and sacraments were not at all negligible. But in this 
there was nothing peculiar to Bengal. For, in connexion with 
marringe, the Afvaldyana-Grihya-ratra (1, 7, 1-2) says: “ Various 
deed are the observances of the (different) countries and villages ; 
and one should follow those in marriages...” ; and the Apastamba- 
Grihya-sitra (2, 15) declares: “People should understand from 
women (and others) what procedure is (to be observed according 
to custom).” Various festivities and amusements were held in 
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connection with the marriage ceremony, and the procession of the 
bridegroom to the bride’s house was accompanied by music? 

Besides the Vedic rites and sacraments mentioned above there 
were other ceremonies which were regularly performed, and many of 
them served as occasions of mirth and festivities to the people of 
Bengal, As typical examples, the worship of Durga in her diiferent 
forms, and of Ganesa, Sarasvati, Indra, Sfirya, Manasi? and 
Kama or Madana (Cupid), the spring festival Holékd (the present 
Holi), the Sukha-rdtri-vrata, the Dyita-pratipad, the Pdshana- 
chaturdasi, etc. may be mentioned, Regarding the merry-makings 
of the people on the occasion of worship of Durgi and her other 
forms, Sandhyakara Nandi says in his Rdmacharita that Varendri 
became ‘full of festivities on account of the excellent worship of the 
godiless Umi. In the autumnal worship of Durga, a peculiar : 

ind of merry-making, called éiverotsava, was observed by the 
people on the Dasgami tithi* During this merry-making, those. 
taking part in it had to cover their bodies with leaves efc. and hes- 
-mear themselves with mud and other things to resemble the Savaras. 
They had to jump and dance at random, sing, and beat drums inco- 
herently, A couple of verses occurring both in the Kdlika Purana 
and the Kala-viveka show that the programme of this Sdvarotsava 
included not only topies on, and songs about, sexual intercourse, 
but also the requisite movements of the body, and that the violation 
of this practice incurred the rage and curse of Bhagavati.® The 
Brihad-dharma Purana (TE, VI, 81-83) introduces certain restrictions 
in this merry-making, saying : 

“People should not utter before others words whi expressive of the : 
AD aH Sescile: colena, thc cy sid eine Gc acing en cee Ue _ 
fof the goddess Durgi) in the month of Advina, But (even on that occasion) | 
they should never pronounce (such words) before their mothers or daughters, oF 
_ But it supports by arguments, which cannot be reproduced 
without using indecent language, that “one, who is worthy of © 








* The Charyf-padas refer to various musical instruments which were played 
when the bridegroom proceeded to the bride's house. These were. pafaha, midal, a 
karenda, kasild and dundubhi (GD. 83; DUS. re. No, 1, 8-20: JL. xxx. 41-42). 
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worshipping her, should utter (such expressions) with a view to 
creating her pleasure.” 

The use of objectionable expressions was not peculiar to Durgd- 
piijd only. In the Kaéma-mahotsava also, the people used such 
objectionable expressions (jugupsit-okti) to the accompaniment of 
music, because they believed that by such practices Kama was 
pleased to confer wealth and progeny on the worshippers.’ It 
should be mentioned here that this Kdma-mahotsava, or the great 
festival of the Cupid, was celebrated in the month of Chaitra, The 
worship of Indra, called Sakrotthdna” consisted in erecting ao 
flagstaff dedicated to the god, and the ceremony was attendec by 
kings, citizens, ministers and Brahmans in festive dress. The most 
important spring festival of the people of the east was the Mold/ai® 
which must have been greatly enjoyed by all people without distine- 
Hon of caste or sex. In the Sukha-ritri-vrata (the vow of a happy 
night) which was performed in the month of Kartika, the poor were 
fed in the evening, and people, whether mutually related or not, were 
to greet one another with sweet words in the morning following the 
Sulha-rdtri (happy night).* In the Pdshdna-chaturdasi, which was 
observed in the month of Agrahiyana, big cakes were eaten at 
night.2 More interesting was the festival called Dyiita-pratipad 
which was observed on the éukla-pratipad in the month of 
Kartika." In this festival the morning was spent in playing dice 
or gambling, because people believed that success in the game indi- 
cated a happy year. They then put on ornaments, smeared their 
bodies with scents, attended to vocal as well as mstrum *ntal music, 
and dined in the company of intimate friends. At night they decorated 
their beds and bed-rooms, and enjoyed the company of women they 
loved. On this occasion, they also gave new clothes to their friends 
and relatives as well as to Brahmins. In the Kojagara also, which 
was observed on the full-moon day of Aévina, the night was 
passed in playing at dice, and friends and relatives were gratified 
with food consisting chiefly of pressed rice (called chspifaka) and 

tions of cocoanuts.’ In the Bhratri-dvitiya which was 
celebrated in the month of Kartika, sisters fed their brothers who, 
in their turn, gave ornaments, clothes, etc. to their sisters." There 
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are many other rites, ceremonies and festivals, referred to im 
Kala-viveka, with which we are familiar today, such as Dipdnutti, 
(illumination of houses) and Akdga-pradipa (burning a lamp high 
in the sky) in the month of Kartika, Janmashtami, Akshaya-tritiyi, 
Aéokashtami, Agastya-arghya, holy bathing in the Ganges (known 
as Daéahara) and the Brahmaputra (known as Ashtami-sndna), 
bathing on the Maghi Saptami day, etc. There are also long 
lists of food and action forbidden on particular tithis; and the 
proper days for fasting and appropriate time for study, pilgrimage, 
journey, etc, are Inid down with punctilious care.’ Detailed regula- 
ons were also laid down for the disposal of dead bodies and a short 
account of the funeral rites is given in Appendix m. In short, life 
was subjected to a series of injunctions and prohibitions, controlling 
even the minutest details of daily life to an extent which it is dilli- 
cult for us to realise. How far all these were actually observed im 
practice it is, of course, difficult to say. But a perusal of the 
Smriti literature in Bengal presents a picture of life tightly bourd 
within a marrow framework of Sastric rules. On the other hand, 
the rites and festivals mentioned above must have made family and 
social life highly enjoyable, and afforded opportunities to people to 
come into close and intimate touch with one another. 





vo. Lire or THe Peorir 


Sufficient data are not available for reconstructing a comprte- 
hensive picture of the life lived by people in ancient Bengal. All 
that we can do is to throw some light on its important phases 
with the help of foreign accounts, sculpture. literature and inserip- 
tions. The literary works of Bengal, which supply most of the 
particulars, belong to the twelfth century av. with the single excep- 
tion of the Charyd-padas which were probably one or two 
cenitunes earlier, On account of the paucity of data no attempt 
has been made to trace the evolution of social life, according to 
distinct chronological periods. The sources of information range 
between the fourth and twelfth century a.v. and the picture drawn 
in the following pages may be regarded as broadly true of this 


* KV. 325, 404-95, 400, 106, 992-99, 400, 492, 418, S83, 205, 278, SSI. See 
eho Krityn-tattedenava, fols, 72b-TSa. 

* The meaning of the Charya-padas (erpra pp. 989-88) is not always clear 
Dr. M. Shuhidullah published an article in Nefardja (x Bengali journal) quoting maay 
passages referred to in this chapter with an indication as to their t ood 
subsequently published the texts with translations (DUS. tv, No. tt. 1-87). “Dr. PLC. 
Bagchi's interpretation is occasionally different (JL. xxx. 1-150). : 
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1. General nature 


The Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang has recorded a few gencral 
abservations on the nature of the people in different parts of Bengal 
visited by him, The people of Samatata, according to him, were 
“hardy by nature,” and those of Tamralipti, both “ hardy and brave.” 
The manners of the people of Karnasuvarna were “ honest and 
amiable,” but those of Tamralipti, “ quick and hasty.” An excessive 
love of learning and earnest application to it characterised the 
people of Pundravardhana, Samatata and Karnasuvarna.' I-tsing’s 
tostimony to the high moral standard of the Buddhists of a vihdra 
in Tamralipti has already been referred to above (supra p. 427). 

Fondness for learning, to which Hiuen Tsang bears testimony, 
and which characterises the people of Bengal even today, induced 
them to visit distant parts of India, even up to Kashmir, for study. 
But they were not always noted for good behaviour. In his satirical 
poem Dasopadesa, Kshemendra observes that the students of Gauda 
who came to Kashmir with frail bodies which scemed to break even 
at the touch of people, soon acquired overbearing manners under 
the bracing climate of this country, 50 much so that they refused 

\to pay the shop-keepers and drew out knife at the slightest proyo- 
cation. This aspect of the Bengali character is also emphasised by 
ara that the people of Gauda were quarrel- 
‘some? The Hrahmanical writers of Bengal always insisted on a 
Ft h moral standard of the people. They decried all kinds of viers and 

: whi | , drinking of wine, theft 
s crimes for which the heaviest 
penalties and expiations were prescribed." At the same time 
they encouraged the culture of all kinds of virtue such as truth, 
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2, Position of women 


We know from Vatsyayana’s Kamasutro that the women of 
Gauda had the reputation of being soft and timid, sweet-speaking 
and graceful.t It appears from Dhoyi's descriptions (in Pawana- 
data)® of the women of Vijaynpura, the capital city of Lakshmana- 
sena, that the Purdah system was not much in vogue. But certain 


" Supra pp. 56344. 
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remarks of Vatsyiiyana indicate that the women of the royal harem 
of Vanga were not accustomed to move out freely, and spoke with 
outsiders from behind a curtain”? Women were educated, and 
probably many of them were literate. In ancient Bengal, as m 
the rest of India, a woman had hardly any independent legal or 
social status, except as a member of the family of her father and 
husband. It is interesting to note, however, that the great Bengal 
jurist Jimfitavahana asserts the right of a widow to inherit her hus- 
band’s entire property in the absence of any male issue. Jimitavihana 
notes the conflicting views on this subject, and refutes in an elabo- 
rate argument the opinion of those who held that the brother and 
other relations of the deceased should have preference over his 
widow, or that the latter would be entitled only to maimtenance. 
He nidds, however, that the widow shall have no right to the sale, 
mortgage, or gift of the property, and her enjoyment should be 
consistent with the life of n chaste widow, solely devoted to the 
memory of her husband. She should live in her husband's family 
with his parents, abstain from luxury (such as wearing finc clothes), 
and spend just enough to keep herself alive in order that she might 
do all wets and rites beneficial to her dead husband. Besides, she 
had to be fully subservient to her husband's family, even in respect 
of the disposal of her property. In the absence of any male relation 
of husband, down to a sapinda, she must live under the guardian- 
ship of her father’s family. 

Women enjoyed few legal rights and privileges even in respect 
of their person and property, and had to rely mostly upon the natural 
instinct of love, affection and sense of duty possessed by their — 
husbands, sons and other relatives. The prevalence of polygamy 
must have made their lives at home somewhat irksome. In spite of . 
strong insistence of physical chastity of women, contemporary evidence — 
indicates that there was a certain amount of laxity in this respect.” 
Mention may, however, be made in this connection of one redeeming 
feature in society which offers a striking contrast to modern ideas. 
It is laid down in the Brahma-vaiverta Purinat that a woman, 
forcibly ravished against her will, is not degraded or excommunicated 
thereby, but becomes pure on performing a penance (priyaschitta).— 

Married women sometimes helped their husbands by earning 





money by means of spinning, weaving or some other 
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art! Somctimes employers offered bribes to the wives of labourers 1 
in order to induce them to send their husbands or some other mem- 
bers of their families to work After the death of their husbands, | 
the wives had to live in complete chastity and to avoid all kinds of 
hixury and exciting food such as meat, fish, ete. The position 
of the widows in society was not at all enviable. They were often 
looked upon as inauspicious, and were very seldom allowed to take 
part in the different rites and ecremonies. They seem to have been 
encotraged by the people to immolate themselves in the funeral 
pyres of their husbands, The Brihad-dharma Purina (1. 8. 3-10) 
SAYS : 

“A devoted wife, who follows her husband in death, saves him from great 
sins. Oh twice-born, there is no greater exploit for women, because (by thie) 
she enjoys in heaven the company of ber husband for a manpantard. Even when 
a widow dics by entering into fire with a favourite thing of her husband, who died 
long go, and with her mind absorbed in him, she attains the same state (na men- 
tioned above).” ! | ' 

So, it appears that the custom of the burning of Suttee came 
into vogue in Bengal from fairly early times. 


Rice, fish, meat, fruits, vegetables and milk (in various forms) 
constituted the chief articles of diet. Fish and meat were not 
usually eaten by Brahmanas outside Bengal, but the practice was 60 
common in Bengal that Bhatta Bhavadeva had to defend it by a 
lengthy argument. He quotes the opinion of previous authorities 
like Chhigaleya, Yajiavalkya, Manu and Vyisa, and observes: 
ste nN eTiodentood that there ix 20 crime. (dork) in eating fish and 
meal." 

As regards fish the Brihad-dharma Purana (nm, 5, 44-46) recom- 
mends that » Brahmana should eat rohita, sakula, saphara and other 
fishes which are white and I have scales. It was due to this com- 
sumption of fish by all classes of people in Bengal, that Srinath- 
achairya also allowed the people to eat fish and meat except on some 

n days enumerated in two verses of the Viehnu Purina which 


he quoted.® Jimitavihana’s inclusion of the fat (tala) of dlisa 









* DB. p. 85." * [bid. 108. 
* PRP. 60; Brihad-dharma Purina, 1. 8. 11. * PRP. 67-68. 
* Govindinanda, in his Vorsha-kowmudi (p. 216) condemns the view of 
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(Hilsa) fish’ among the different kinds of vegetable and animal fat 
tends to show that this fish was largely consumed in Bengal, and the 
people used its fat for various purposes. But the people, especially 
the Brahmins, were not allowed to take any kind of fish they liked. 
They had to avoid those fishes which had ugly forms, or had heads : 
like snakes, or lived in holes Though people were asked to 
avoid rotten fish," some of them took dried fish. Sarvinanda says 
in his Tild-sorvarva that the people of Vangila were fond of 
taking dried fish! As regards meat, the flesh of deer® and goat 
was most popular. Among the animals whose flesh was not recom- 
mended to the people by the Smriti works, were snails, crabs, fowls 
(both domestic and wild), cranes, ducks, ddtyiiha birds, camels, 
boars, cows ete. “Among the five-nailed animals, the hare, the godha, 
the porcupine and the tortoise might be eaten.* But m no case 

was the taking of raw or dried meat permissible.’ Among vege- 
tables, mushrooms, onions, garlics efce. were always to be avoided* 
Betels were taken with karpira (camphor) 2 ‘ 


Milk and its various preparations were very popular items of 
diet, but Bhavadeva prohibits various kinds of milk, chiefly on 
hygienic grounds.’ 

As regards intoxicating drink those in common use were spiriti- 
ous liquor made by distillation of rice, molasses, flour and honey. 
But there were many other kinds of wine. The early Charyt 
pades refer to drinking at liquor shops where the Saundika’s wile 
sold the liquor after fermenting it by means of the fine powder of the 
root of a tree.™ 


Bhavadeva vehemently disapproves the taking of intoxicating 
drinks by the people, be they twice-born or not." But to. what- 
extent it stopped this evil practice it is difficult to say. The Brikad- 
dharma Purina (1. 6, 98) says: “In times forbidden by the 
eriptures. a Brahmin should not worship Siva with gold, blood, wine, 
haman sacrifice, fish and meat,” thus indicating that wine was used . 
by the Tintrie Devi-worshippers. 



























* KV. 379. * PRP. o7. " [hid. 68. 
* SPP. 1920, pp. 86 Ln, 103, " BOD. 12. " PRP. 66 ff, 
* [hid. 59, 60, © Ybid. 63. + 
™ PRP. 068. 

mu 


BGD. 7; JL. xxx. 6. According te Dr, Shahidullal 
5) the wine was fermented by-a thin ‘bark. ; 
“= PRP. 408. 





4. Dress and Ornaments 


Literary evidence indicates that men and women in ancient 
Bengal generally wore a single piece of cloth as under-garment, and 
oceasionally also an upper garment (uttariya and odna). They also 
used various ornaments such as ring, ¢ar-ring oF car-pendants 
(kundala), necklace (ha@ra), armict. (keyira) and bracelet (valaya), 
that made of conch-shell (darnkcha-valaya) being a speciality for 
women (cf. infra pp. 657-58). 

A more precise idea of the dreases and ornaments and the movrle 
of wearing them may be formed by a study of the sculptures, chiefly 
those of Paiharpur. 

Men wore dhoti which was generally shorter and narrower than 
that worn by the Bengalis of the present day (Pl, uvir; 142 ; uv. 140). 
Ordinarily it hardly reached below the knee, and m many cases it 
was even shorter than that. The cnses where the dhoti reached up 
to the ankle may be regarded os exceptional. The usual mode of 
wearing the dhoti was different from the present fashionable mode. 
The central part of the dhoti having covered the lower part of the 
body below the navel, both the ends of the cloth were drawn in 
and tucked up behind. It was held tight round the waist by a 
girdle, consisting of three or more bands, fastened together by means 
of a knob in the centre, just below the navel. Sometimes only the 
left end of the dhoti wns tucked up behind, and the right end was 
allowed to hang in graceful folds in front. This mode of wearing 
dhoti exposes the contour of the legs as the cloth fits them closely, 
and the folds are often marked by 1 ‘sions both vertical and 
horizontal. 

The women also wore #idia in the same way, though they were 
much longer and generally reached the ankle. This mode appears, 
‘however, to have come into fashion during the Pala period, for in 
carter soulptares at Pahirpur, the sddie went round the lower part 
of the body, one end falling vertically behind the left leg in graceful 
folds! This resembles the way in which modern Bengali ladies pat 
on 4ddi to cover the lower part of the body. In ancient Bengal the 
iadi, like the dhoti, never covered the upper part of the body which 
generally remained exposed, though sometimes it was partially covered 
by a long narrow scarf (uttariya or odnd)? In addition, in the 


1 F 
© The upper scarf of the women was worn | 


1 Cf Pun. 10; 1mm 142; erm. 144+ 
aar Lie) 
. $; And-saptadefi, n. 5. 1; Bh Cat. Fi, 0, xxv. tx fa). 


: 
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stanapatta, and in a few cases by a bodice,’ which covered the body . 
above the navel and a portion af the upper arm. The #ddis of the : 
women and even the dhot of the men were embroidered with various ¥ 


designs, composed of lines or floral and ornamental devices of various 
patterns. 
The above may be regarded as the normal dress. There must 
have been special dresses for specin! occasions, and Jimfitavihana 
~ refers to the dress for assemblies* Although we have no definite 
- idea of such a dress, some exceptional modes of dress are represented 
in the sculptures. Sometimes men dressed in something like shorts or 
lengats which covered only a small portion of the thigh, and women 
in a close-fitting tunic or pyjama reaching up to the ankle. This a 
was undoubtedly the case with the dancing girls who wore in addition = 
a long odnd, which wns loosely thrown over the shoulder behind — 
the head and passed under the arms so that its ends fluttered during 
a dance The scanty leng{# worn by an ascetic as well as by a 
drummer (?) is curious ; so are the short dresses put on by warriors! 
The dress and ornaments of the boy Krishna in Paharpur 
reliefs’ probably represent those generally used by the children. 
The chief points of interest are the three tufts of hair on the crowo, 
called kdka-paksha in literature, the torque with medallions round 

































ae, ans 
j 


——< the neck which is in use even today, and the upper scarf tied round 
= the middle of the body between the chest and the abdomen. The 


lower garment consisted cither of a short dhoti or shorts. 

The ornaments worn by men and women, like their dresses, were 
very similar. The amorous couple in Paharpur relief (Pl. ivr. 140) 
have each large ear-pendants, two lines of necklaces,® armlets, 
bracelets, elnborate girdles and anklet, These may be regarded as 
the ornaments generally used. Sometimes a woman puts on toa 
many bracelets like the up-country ladies.® | 

Neither men nor women used any covering for the head, but the <3 
sculptures of Pahirpur show that they elaborately dressed their har. 





Pl. xxvr. 63; cf. also Bhatta-Cat. Pi. ‘IV. 


- DF, 143. Ps ‘<a 4 
oi Fi. AIVvint, LI?-118 : cf. olen Paharpur. Fl. XXX a, hy, al. >>'d = 
| Ibid. PL xxxr(a). —s 

i Pr , 


Plt. 128. Cf. also Poharpur. Pl. 14(6), The Charya-padas refer to naked 
hn ‘Kipilis, They besmeared their body with ashes, held Khafedige in one hand apd 
Pes demars on the other, wore garlands of bones, kundalas and anklets. and tied a bell 
a their leg (AGD. 19, 91). —aeece> 
=v LPL xuvr 114, 116; xurx. 119; um. 198. CE. Paharpur. Plum 
: pial XXVIIE. xxr (a). A me 
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xv.] 
“Men wore their hair Jong with thick tresses falling on the shoulder, tied a knot 
on the top and had curls or ringlets on the forehead kept in place by a neat fillet. 
Women hd their hair gathered in a bunch at the back or arranged tt fun-wise 
behind the head.” | 

The ascetics had their braided hair arranged in two piles one 
above the other. 

The literary evidence indicates that men used leather shoes ond 
wooden foot-wears, and carried umbrellas and bamboo-sticks.* No 
figure in Paharpur sculptures, except warriors, is, however, represented 
with any footwear, and it was probably not m common use. It 
appears, however, that the warriors were also often without shoes." 
The umbrella is represented in sculptures (PI. 1 5 ; xvi. 42, LXx. 169). 

Married women painted their forchead with a mark of vermilion, 
a custom that prevails even today. They also reddened, their lower 
lips with vermilion, used saffron as a cosmetic, and painted their 
feet with lac. 

As regards furniture we know little of the different articles in 
use. The bedstead, mirror, and lock with key are referred to im 
early Charyd-padas," Various kinds of household furniture, made 
of gold with fine artistic designs, are mentioned in Rdamacharita 
(mm. 98-94), Terracotta toys, bedsteads, flower-stands, caskets, 
and domestic utensils such as bowls, vases and pitchers, of which 
there are large number of varieties, and earthenware, of all kinds 
and of various types, are represented in sculptures.’ 


Among the indoor games dice and chess seem to have been very 
popular. The first was current i India since the earliest Vedic 
period and formed a part of certain religious ceremonies in Bengal 
‘(v. supra p. 607). We do not know for certain when the second 
eame into use, but as details of the chess, such as sixty-four squares 
on a piece of éloth, and the pieces known as nijd, mantri, gaja and 
vadid are referred to in early Charyd-padas, the game must have 
been well-known before the tenth century a." 

The Charyd-padas refer to music, both vocal and instrumental, 
dancing and theatrical performances. They also mention vind (lyre) 
with thirty-two strings which was constructed and played upon os 


1 Jou. p, G7. Cf. Pls, xiv—tvm. " Tb, Pi. xxxvie). 

* Karmanush{hina-paddAati, fol. 53a; cf. also Pitri-dayitd, p. 4. 

" Paharper. Pl. ov. ' Porana-diia, vr. 40, 42, 45, 4. 
* BOD, 44, 40, 0. 

* Paharper. Pla. ix, uxt, war, Bhatt-Cat. pp. xxrv-rnxrvi. 
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in modern times! Each region had probably some specialities in 
these matters, and the Ramacharita (mr. 29) refers to various kinda = 
of tabor (muraja) ‘which were specially practised in Varendri’ : 
Music and dancing were cultivated as high classes of arts by both . 
men and women, and specially by the public women and devadasis 
: in temples who strictly followed the directions given in Bharata’ 
Natyasitra and other texts on the subject2 There are frequent 
references in literature’ and inscriptions‘ to music and dancing, 
and several representations at Pahirpur.® of men and girls in the 
dancing posture, and musicians playing upon cymbals, gong, lyre 
and even earthen pots, and holding drum and lute. 


Among outdoor pastimes of women may be mentioned gardening J 
and water-sports.* Men favoured wrestling and acrobatics? 








6. Conveyances a 


The conveyances in ancient Bengal consisted of bullock cart,’ a 
horse, carringe,® elephants and boats. The bullock cart was used 
even for bridal procession (wv. supra p. 605) and its shape did not 


r > materially vary from the modern type. Horses, carriages and 
~ : elephants were obviously mennt for the rich and the aristocrat. 
—. Commenting on the injunctions of Manu and Vishnu that clothes, 


vehicles, ete. were not liable to partition, Jimiitavihana explains 
vehicles as “ carriages or horses and the like," indicating that these 
‘s two were the usual vehicles of the well-to-do classes in Bengal.” a 


Elephants, both as a fighting element and an aristocratic” 3 | 


. BOD. 20. ?, 
, mg to Mdjateraigini (rv. 4292) the dancing and music in eee. 
PERE aovocs Rae cocencie hart Aechmea : 


crite by Yayunta who himoclt knew the literature om this subject (Bhara/Gews@m— | - 
Alakshya teritya-gitiidi-ddetrovit) ia 
" ROC. ut 36-37. 
* Bhatta Bhavadeva’s Ins. ¥, 80 (JB, 95. 41). = 
* Pl. um. 196; Pl. tv. 194, 195. Farther. jr ing ch. Pibr 


Sn a max (o), an(c), parte dt for musical instrument, cf. ibd, Plum 
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Bengali Charyd-padas refer to the capture of camels? by means of 
snares, A camel is represented in the Pabirpur sculptures, and a 
rare image of a goddess riding a camel has been discovered in 
N. Bengal. 

In a country covered with a network of rivers, boats must have 
been the principal means of conveyance The carly Bengali 
for baling out water, ropes both for towing and fixing it to a wooden 
post on the land, sails, mast and wheels, For short journeys rafts 
were used. Ferry-boats were in use, and had to be paid for by 
means of cowres. 


A; Luxury and immorality 


Bengal was primarily a rural country and a beautiful descrip- 
tion of its countryside is given in Rdmacharita.* But even im 
ancient times there were a number of towns and important commer- 
cial centres which were abodes of wealth and luxury (infra, p. 
644). The description of Ramivati’ and Vijayapura’ the capital 
cities of the Palns and Senas, by two contemporary poets, in spite 
of obvious poetic exaggerations, gives us a vivid picture of the 
wealthy cities of ancient Bengal. Such towns contained wide roads 
and symmetrical rows of palatin! buildings, towering high and sur- 
mounted by golden pitchers on the top. The temples, monasteries, 
public parks and large tanks, bordered by rockery and tall palm- 
trees, added to the beauty and amenities of town life. 

These towns, 25 in all ages and countries, were the homes of all 
shades of peoples; the plain, simple, virtuous and religious, as well 


a Flephants as a military force in Bengal are referred to in classiral accounta 


of the Ganguridae, and in Ineian literature and ineeriptions. For literature on ele 
phants written in Bengal cf. pupra p. 295. For sculptural representations df. Pahar- 
per, Pl. um{a). 


* BOD, BM, The original text has karaha which Dr. Shahatullah translates 
as camel (DUS. rv. No. tu. 26). But karaka (=karabha) may mean a young 
dephant; cf. also JL, xxx. 38, 

* Pohorper, Pl, w2n(b). ASL 1990-34, Pt. nm, p. 256, PL cxxwin(d). 

. Ct. Raghuveda, wv. $0 where the Vangas ere referred to as nan-eidhan- 
odyatdn which indiesles the skill of the people in the use of boats for all purposes 
including war (cf. eupra p. #78). 

* BOD. 16, 24, 20, 27, 68, 50, 73; JL. xxx. 26-30. The use of the wheels 
fehakra) is pot quite apparent. For farther references to boats and harbours ef. 
infra, p. 659 Ln. 3. 

* RO’ mw w. 806COU* OAC! oo we. B51, * Pavanc-daia, vy. 30 ff. 
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os the vicious and the luxurious. Luxuries were chiefly manifest 
in fine clothes, jewellery, palatial buildings, costly furniture, and 
sumptuous feasts. Abundant supply of food, far beyond the needs 
and even capacity of invited guests, was characteristic of these 
feasts in ancient, as in modern Bengal.* 

Wealth, luxury and extravagance are hardly compatible with a 
strict code of morality, Evidences, both literary ond epigraphic, 
testify to the immorality and sensual excesses in ancient Bengal. 
An idea of the moral laxity of the fashionable young men and 
women of Gauda may be formed from the vivid description of their 
amorous activities in Kdmazitra (v1. 49) and Pavana-diita (v. 42). 
The language of Dhoyi seems to imply that these were not merely 
tolerated but regarded as part of normal social life. The same con- 
clusion follows from the very slight penalty imposed upon @ 
Brihmana for illicit union with a Sidra girl to which reference 
has been made above (supra, p. 576). Courtesans were familiar, 
and presumably not unwelcome, features of city-life, for appreciative 
references are made to them not only in the Pavana-dita and Rama 
charita, but also in official records of the Sena kings? Vitsyi- 
yana's references to the most disgraceful amorous intrigues of the 
members of the royal harem in Gauda and Vanga with Brahmagas, 
officers, slaves and servants," seem to indicate that people outside 
Bengal held a very low opinion of the moral standard of her 
aristocratic class, Similarly, Brihaspati, describing the manners and 
customs of the people of different parts of India, remarks that the 
twice-born people of the east are fish-eaters and their women are 
notoriously immoral.4 

The low standard of sexual morality was the cause of, or at least 
mainly responsible for, the growth of certain evil customs. The firet 
was the general practice of keeping female slaves, referred to by 
Jimitavihana, and these, as the commentator Maheévara informs 
us, mean ‘women kept for enjoyment. 


* [-taing. 00. 

* Edilpur cr, v. 9 (IB, 192, 197), which ie sepeated 0 the roomie 
Vidvariipasena. 

* Kémariira, v. 6. 34, 41. = 

* The verses of Brihaspati are quoted in Smriti-chandrili of Devansbhatla 
ee i a 

up -. 
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as deva-dast) for service in temples. Whatever might have been 
the primary nature and object of this very ancient institution ™m 
close of the Hindu period. Contemporary records refer m raptur- 
ous terms to the personal beauty and charm of the hundred women 
whom Vijayasena and Bhatta Bhavadeva assigned to the temples 
erected by them.’ Dhoyi also refers to such women in a temple 
erected by the Sena king (Lakshmapasena?) in Suhma.? That 
this practice was in vogue even in earlier periods is indicated by the 
reference in Réjataraiigin’ (rv. 421 ff.) to the courtesan Kamala, 
who was a dancing girl in a temple in Pundravardhana in the eighth 
century av. ‘These girls were well versed in dance and music, and 
sometimes in other arts, and though dedicated to the service of gods, 
ar associated with ceremonies in temples, were often no better than 
common courtesans.’ The long and detailed account of the very 
rich and accomplished courtesan Kamali throws an interesting light 
on the lives of the higher classes of these women and the moral 
standard of society in those days. 

It may be suggested that this low standard of sexual morality 
was an inevitable consequence of the Tintric doctrines and the 
religious tenets and practices of the last phase of both Brahmanical 
and Buddhist religions in the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D., to 
these were the effects or causes of Inxity in sexual morality im 
society it is difficult to say with any degree of certainty, but perhaps 
each reacted on the other. Certain it is that the literature of the 
Sena period and the religious texts and practices of the later phases 
of both Hinduism and Buddhism occasionally betray oa degradation 


in ideas of decency and sexual morality which could not but seri- 








* Deopiira Ins, v. 30 (1B. 49, 55). Bhavadera's Ina, v. 50 (IB. 35, 41). 
* Pavanedata, v. #8. The ‘deva-vare-camiid’ of Ramivati, capitul of 


2 Nothing more strikingly illustrates the very low standan! of sexual 
edra-rimah, but does pot hesitate to add thet they made one feel as if the god- 
dexs Lakshmi had come down on earth (to altend her lord, the god Murari) 
According to the Ins. of Bhavadeva, ‘the hundred dameels (given to Vishon) 
festored to life, as it were, the god of Jove ... and were the prison-houses of the 
doubt that the sensual dominated the religious aspect of the institution of Deva- 
diiris. 
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ously affect the healthy development of moral and social life? Tt 
is obviously a dangerous ground to tread upon, in view of the 
religious susceptibilities of our people, but it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that religious influences were responsible to a large extent 
for the two great evils which were sapping the strength and vitality 
of society: the disintegrating and pernicious system of rigid caste- 
divisions with its elaborate code of purity and untouchability ; and 
the low standard of morality that governed the relations between 
men and women. 
A: nae ee | 
vin. A Nation i THe Marna 
The Bengalis of to-day, numbering over sixty millions, are fully 
conscious and even proud of their distinct entity among the peoples 


of India, But apart from geographical contiguity, this consciousness: 


is now based upon linguistic rather than social or racial affinity. 
The feeling of nationality, based on a common language, is, how- 
ever of recent growth, and could not have developed much in 
pre-Muslim period when the modern vernaculars had not yet taken 
shape, and were in the unformed and almost fluid state. The 
Vernacular literature, as we have seen above, was then in its infaney, 
and “without a literature there cannot be the pride in a language 
which is needed to make it one of the bases of nationalism in the 
modern sense of the term.” The facts known so far do not 
encourage the belief that there was enough social solidarity or 
cultural homogeneity to foster a feeling of national unity in ancient 
Bengal. Socially and culturally India, both in ancient and mediaeval 
period, was divided horizontally rather than vertically, and @ 
Brahinan of Bengal felt and consciously maintained greater affinity 
with a Brahman of Upper India than with a member of lower caste 
im his own province. Besides, social solidarity was rendered difil- 


, The following remarks of Dr, R. L. Mites about a certain Tantrié: text, 
though perhaps not quite accurate or just, are very relevant. to this question. 
The professed object is devotion of the highest kind, but in working it out 


theories are indulged in and Practices enjoined which are at once the most revolting 


and horrible that human depravity could think of. The work ia reckoned to be 
the snrres seripture of millions of intelligent beings,” (Nepalere Buddhint Liters 
ture, p. 2601). In spite of all that : bby: andl PS 
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cult, if not impossible, by the evolution of the elaborate structure 
of caste, which made a permanent cleavage between the Bmhmans 
and the remaining elements of people, almost all of which were 
degraded to the level of Sidras. Even the latter were divided into 
numerous isolated and rigid groups by the creation of innumerable 


There remained, therefore, only two elements which might 
constitute a nation in Bengal, viz. racial and geographical unity. 


As regards the first, we have already seen above that the main bulk 
of the people formed a homogencous ethnic group. To what extent 
a full realisation of this was prevented by the social divisions we 
cannot say, but herein undoubtedly lay an important basis for a 
truly national feeling. 

The geographical unity of Bengal, too, was not evidently fully 
realised in ancient times. No common name for the whole province 
was evolved,’ although the number of old regional names was 
gradually being reduced. Even up to the very end of the Hindu 
rule, Gauda and Vanga denoted not only two distinct geographical 
divisions but, to a certain extent, also two political entities. 

The absence of a common designation for the country or the 
people as a whole seems to show that in spite of the political unity, 
for a long f under the Palas, and for shorter periods under 
other dynasties, a united Bengali nation, as we understand it, had 
not yet probably come into existence, and there was a broad demar- 
cation between Eastern and Western Bengal, traces of which 
persist even to-day. 

But both the Gaudas and the Vangas had attamed a definite 
status, and references in inscriptions and literature of other parts of 
India leave no doubt that they were recognised as two distinguished 
and important political units. Proud of their past history and 
achievements, and flourishing in a compact territory with well 
defined arens, they had each developed a national life which has left 
these two component part® would, at no distant date, be welded 
together into » united nation. 

The geographical contiguity, the community of language, and 
political unity were the forces at work which were destined to bring 
Gauda and Vangn closer together. and ultimately evolve a national 
life among the people living in the region now known as Bengal. 
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* For the origin of the common name Vahgila (from which are derived 


19 and JHQ. xv. 225 #1. 
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In the domain of art and literature they had already developed a 
common trait which characterised them as distinct from the rest of 
India, and this may be regarded as the beginning of that cultural 
unity which helped the growth of a national feeling. There were 
‘many other common elements in the culture and civilisation of 
Gauda and Vatiga in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries which = 


differentiated them from the rest of India, and imparted a distinct 





ividuality to the Bengalis. Reference may be made, for example, 


to the evolution of Proto-Bengali dialect and alphabet, the special — 


preference for the goddesses representing female energy culminating — 
in the worship of Durga as a national festival, the growth of Tantri- x 


sm, the absence of any head-dress, the use of fish and meat a5 
articles of food, and lastly, the peculiar laws of inheritance codified 
by. Jimitavahana which differed in essential respects from those in — 
force in other parts of India. These characteristics were sure to 
stamp the Bengalis as a separate entity among the Indian peoples, r. f 
To sum up, so far as available evidence goes, we cannot say that __ 





my. | 


there was a united Bengali nation by the end of the 12th a i 
A.p., but everything indicates that such a nation was in the making. — 








APPENDIX I. 
THE KULAJI OR GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE 
t Toe Kotan Texts 


There is an extensive literature in Bengal known as Awlaji or 
Kula-sdstra. It deals with the history of the Brihmanas and some 
other principal castes in Bengal in a general way, and also gives a 
detailed genealogical account of the notable families belonging to the 
different castes, We are not concerned here with the latter, except 
in so far as it throws light on the former, and shall confine our 
discussion to the general account of the different castes preserved 
in the Kulajis. As might be expected, the Kwlajis, treating of the 
Brihmanas, form the major and more important part of this litera- 
ture, and the rest, so far at least as the general history is concerned, 
forms an insignificant and almost a subsidiary part. 

Certain preliminary remarks on the available Kulaji texts are 
necessary in order to estimate their value and historical importance. 
The more well-known Brihmana Awlep texts are :— 

®. Goshthi-kathd by Nulo Pafichainana. 
Kularima by Vachaspati Misra. 
4, Varendra-kula-pafiijikd, a general name for a number of 
<p ae texts, 


te 





6. ae aoe Tih by Dhanafijaya. 
7. Kulo-dipika by Riminanda Sarmi. 
8. Kula-chandrika, 


10. Kuldrneva. 
11. Nirdosha-kula-paiijika by Maheéa. 
12. Kadri by Hari Misra. 
fe Karikdé by Edu Midra. 
14. Kula-tattvdrnava by Sarvananda Miéra, ‘ 
eee ta nis tee Ha al Gan Sheath — 
the latter c cen 

refer _ “ | esi ly later, and have — 
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author of No. 1, though there is no definite evidence in support of 


it. They may, therefore, be referred to the 16th or 17th century A.D. 


Genuine manuscripts of texts Nos. 4 to 10 are difficult to 
obtain. Modern authors have quoted from these books without 
giving any account of the manuscripts used by them. No definite 
idea of their age can be formed and the authorship of some of them 
is in dispute. The author of No. 11 is said to be a contemporary 
of Lakshmanasena, but there is nothing to support this view, and to 
judge from the ms, of the work in the Dacea University Library, 
it cannot be regarded as a very old work. 

No texts of Nos. 12, 13 and 14 were known until recent times. 
N. Vasu, who possessed the only known copies of Nos. 12 and 15, 
and used the former as the main authority in his voluminous work 
Vanger Jétiya Tthihdsa (“Social History of Bengal”), proclaimed 
No. 15 to belong to the twelfth century a.p., and regarded No. 12 
ns next in date, but the most authentic genealogical work composed 
in the thirteenth century av. The manuscripts of both were, 
however, very carefully guarded by him, and in spite of repeated 
demands, both private and public, were never produced for inspection 
by scholars. The manuseript of No. 12, however, was found along 
with others purchased by the Dacca University after his death, and 
even a casual inspection is enough to convince anybody that it has no 
claim to be regarded as either an ancient text or a work of Hari 
Mifra." The foundation on which the huge superstructure of 
social history was constructed by N, Vasu has thus been considerably 
weakened, if not totally shattered. 

No. 14 is printed, but no definite account is given of the 
manuseript on which it is based. There are very good grounds for 
the general belief that the book is a modern compilation, palmed 
on to an ancient author, with a view to improving the status of 

| certain classes of Brahmanas. Definite instances are known of 
deliberate mterpolation, omission and distortion of passages in 
_|Kulaji texts in order to remove the social stigma of some families 
jor provide others with a superior status. Indeed these motives are 
naturally so strong in human beings, and in the absence of old 
genuine sts. or printed Kulaji texts, the means of achieving the ends 
comparatively is so ensy, that there is nothing to be surprised at the 

fabrication of new texts and tampering with the old ones. 
_ The facts stated above lead to the following general conclusions : 
1.| That there are no genuine and authentic Kulaji texts that 





“| can be dated before the latter half of the fifteenth century 4.0. — 





Li 


"This hos been fully discussed by De, R. C. Majumdar (Bhd 
dyaiehtha, 18 as, p. 608). 
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2 That with one or two exceptions, the literature exists only 
in manuscripts, copies of which are difficult to secure, 

2 That Kwlaji texts have been tampered with in various ways, 
and there are good grounds to doubt the genuineness of 
many current texts which are attributed to ancient authors. 


nm. Kieo Apwtrs ann Own or Bencau 
BrdnManas ann KAYASTIIAS. 


There is one central theme in almost all the Kulajix which 
forms the pivot round which moves their entire conception of the 
social history of Bengal. It touches upon the origin of the Radhiya 
and Varendra Brahmanas who form the bulk of the Brahmin com- 
munity in Bengal. All the Kulaji texts maintain that they were 
descended from five Brahmanas who came to Bengal at the invita- 
tion of king Adifiira. The outline of the story ts given below. 

King Adiéaira of Bengal requested the king of Kanauj (or 
Kolificha) to send him five Brahmanas, versed in the Vedas and 
Vedic sacrifices, for there were no such Brahmanes im Bengal. As 
the latter refused, Adisira declared war against him. To win any 
easy victory he decided to send to the battle seven hundred 

Srihmanas of Bengal, seated on bulls, for an orthodox Brihmana, 

the king of Kanauj, full of devotion to cows and Brahmanas, 
would not kill them, The Brahmanas of Bengal at first refused to 
ride on bulls as it violated the injunctions of the Sdstraz. But 
Adiéira promised to free them from guilt when they returned from 
their expedition. As expected, the king of Kanauj desisted from 
fighting these Brahmana soldiers, and sent the five Brihmanas 
asked for by Adidiira. These five Brihmagas, equipped with bows 
and arrows, came on horseback to Bengal, accompanied by five 
attendants. Adidfira did not show proper respect to them on 
account of their military dress, whereupon the Brihmanas threw 
the flower and herbs, with which they wanted to bless Adisiira, on 
a stump of wood, which immediately blossomed inte «a living tree. 
Adisira, deeply impressed by this, begged for their pardon and gave 
them a proper reception. The Brahmayas performed a sacrifice 
and returned to Kanauj. But their kinsmen at home treated them 
as degraded on account of journey to Bengal, and asked them 
to perform penances, Thereupon the five Brihmanas, with their 
wives and servants, returned to Bengal, and Adisira granted them 
five villages to live in. 

Such is the story in brief outline, but the details vary m the 
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different /eulajiw. As regards Adisiira, different genealogies of his 
family are given in different texts; he is referred to as the grand- 
father (mother’s father) of Vallilasena in some, and that of a remote 
ancestor of Vallilasena in others. He is said to be the ruler of 
Bengal and Orissa, but some authorities add Anga, Kalinga, 
Karpita, Kerala, Kamaripa, Saurishtra, Magadha. Malava and 
Gurjara to his dominions. Some say that the whole affair was 
peaceful, as Adisiira had married the daughter of the Kanauj king, 
while according to others he fought with him; and his capital, where 
he received the Brihmanas, is placed by some at Gauda, and by 
others at Vikramapura. The reasons why the five Brahmanas were 
brought by him are variously stated. Six different authorities put 
forward names of different religious ceremonies for the performance 
of which the Brahmanas were requisitioned. According to a seventh 
account, the king of Kasi (not Kanauj, as we have in the other 
texts), being asked by Adidfira to pay tribute refused to do so, and 
in reply tauntingly referred to Adisirn's dominions as bereft of 
Brihmanas and Vedic sacrifices, whereupon Adiiira defeated him 
in a battle and brought the five Brihmanns. The date of this event 
is also variously put down ns Saka 654, 675, 804, 854, 864, 914, 954, 
994 and 999, while three sets of names are given as those of the | 


five Brihmanas. 5 


‘ 
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The seven hundred Brihmanas who went to fight for Adiara 
came to be known as Saptasati or Satéati. According to some they | 
were descendants of Brahmanas living on the bank of the Sarasvati = 
river, who were brought to Bengal by the Andhra king Sidraka for 
performing a sacrifice, and settled in this country which till then 
had no Brihmanas. According to others, these were people of low 
castes, but were recognised as Brihmanas by Adisira as a reward  —__ 
for their services, According to a third version, Vallilasena got a “0 
boon from the goddess Chandi that within two praharas (six hours) 
he could make anybody he liked to be a Brahmana, and the king 


thereupon created seven hundred Brah manas who came to be known i 
as Saptasati (seven hundred). <a 


other than the Saptasati, were descended from the five Brahmanas, 






Sey the five sons of one of the five Brihmanas were the progenitors of — : 
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iva, Varendra, and Vaidika Paschitya and Dikshinatya 
pee of Bengal Brihmanas. Other texts, however, give different 
accounts of the origin of these sections and we may next proceed 
to consider them. 





1. Rédhiya and Varendra 


There is a general agreement among the Kulajia that all the 
Radhiya and Varendra Brahmanns were descended from the five 
Brihmanas brought by Adisira. But there are two main versions 
of the events that led to their division into these two sections. 

According to the version current among the Radhiyas, the des-— 
cendants of the five Brihmanns, settled in Bengal by Adiiira, moved 
in course of time to various parts, either on account of- internal 
dissensions or under royal orders, Ultimately they were definitely 
classified by Vallilasena into Radhiya or Varendra according as 
they lived in Radhi or Varendra at that time. 

The version of the Virendra Brihmanas is quite different. 
Adifiira, we are told, thought that if the Saptafati Brihmannas of 
Radha gave their daughters in marriage to the five Brahmanas 
settled in Gauda, the latter would have no mducement to return to — 
ee The Saptaéatis, under royal command, married their 

wighters to these Brahmanas who thereupon lived m Radha. 
When they died, their sons (by previous marriages), who were still 
in Kanauj, performed their Sniddha ceremony, but the other 
Brahmanas refused to take part in it. Humilinted at this they came 
to Adiéfira with their family. Not liking to live with their atep- 
brothers in Radha they settled in Varendra, and came to be known 
as Virendra, while the former were called Radhiya. 








2, Vaidika Bréhmanas 


Though small in number, the Vaidika Brihmapas occupy an 
important position in Bengal, as the spiritual leaders (guru) of 
many Radhiya and Varendra Brihmana families belong to this 
section. 

The Vaidika Brahmanas are divided into two classes, Dakshi- 
aitya and Paéchitya. It is said that on account of Muhammada 
invasions, the study of Vedas declined in Northern India, but 
continued to flourish in the South. Hence some Brihmanas versed 
in the Vedas came from the South and were welcomed by the 
Brihmanas of Bengal. They settled here and came to be known as 





rites, _these Brahmans were panied villages and settled in 
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The origin of the Paéchatya Vuidika Brahmanas is described as 


follows in their Kulajis: Syimalavarman, king of Gauda, married 


“the daughter of the king of Kanyakubja (or Kasi, according to some 


version), and being desirous of performing some Vedic rites brought 
five Brahmanas from his father-m-law’s dominions, as there was no 
Veda-knowing Brihmana in Bengal. After the performance of the 


* 


Nobody can fail to detect in the above the chief elements in the 
Adiétira story, and the parallelism extends even to the wide diver- 
sity of details in respect of each element, Thus we hove different 
ancestries of Svimulavarman, different reasons for brmging the 
Brihmenns from Kanauj or Kaéi, different names of. the original 
Brahmanas, the miracle of dead tree coming to life in similar cir- 


cumstances, and lastly, the humiliation of the Bralimanas on their 


return to Kaneuj (or Kadi) as the cause of their return and final 
settlement in Bengal. To make matters worse, opinions differ in 
this ease even as to the number of the Brihmanas who originally 
came to Bengal. On the other hand, there is a fair agreement about 
the date of the event, viz, 1001 Saka (—1079 av.) which enables 
us to identify the king in question with Samalavarman (#. supra 
p. 203). 

Tt may be mentioned here that a different account of the origin 
of the Vaidikn Brihmanas, alleged to be written in 1582 Saka 
(=1660 av.) by one Raghavendra, has been quoted by N. Vasu. 





According to this the Vaidika Brihmanas were originally settled on- 


the Sarasvati river. Having learnt by astrological calculations of 
the impending invasions by the Yavanas, they dispersed in different 
directions, and one Gafgigati came to Bengal and settled m 
Kotalipida. His patron was king Hlarivarman. Other Vaidika 
Brihmanas followed Gatgagati to Bengal and thus grew the Vaidika 
community. 


$. Sékadvipi Rréhmanas 


| There is a class of Brihmanas in Bengal known as Graha-vipra, ia 

who are said to have migrated from Sakadvipa. There are two 

__ sections among them known as Radhiya and Nadiva Vanga Samaja. 
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these cight came to Gauda and were known as Gaudiya Graha- 
vipra. Judging from the number of generations mentioned in the 
Kulajis, the migration into Bengal appears to have taken place not 
more than five centurics ago. . 

According to Kulajis of Nadiyii Vanga Samiija, twelve Brihmanunas 
living on the bank of the Sarayi river were brought by king Sasinka 
to Gauda in order to cure himself of w disease by offering sacrifices 
to-the planets (graha-yajia). At the request of the king they 
settled in Ganda and were known as Graha-vipra, They were 
settled in Radha and Vanga and were divided into several sections — 
according to their places of residence. 

The Kulajis of the Varendra Sakadvipi Brihmanas repeat the 
ahove account, It is probable, therefore, Uiat the Viirendra. and the 
Nadiya Brahmanas of the Graha-vipra class had a common origin. 


Tv. KULiNIEM 


According to the Radhiya Kulajis, the descendants of the five 
‘Brahmanas brought by Adidira numbered Stes during the 
reign of his grandson Kshitisira, To each of them this king gave a 
village for residence, and hence originated the gdm of the Radhiya 
Brihmanas. Tn other words, each Brihmana and his descendants 
were known by the name of the village in which they lived—which 
hecame their gdiii (belonging to a village) and Inter developed 
‘ato surname. For example, the residents of Mukhati village had 
Mukhati oodii, and had the surname Mukhat: or Mukh-opadh yaya, 
by the addition of Upidhyiya (teacher) to the village name, The 
other well-known titles Bandy-opddhydya and Chat{-opddhydya 
Griginated in the same way. The Viarendra Rrihmanas also had one 
hundred odvhis, As usunl, the Kulajés differ about the number of 
these g@ihis and their names. A list of all the gavius is given in 
App. 1. King Dharidira, the son of Kshitiétira, made further innova- 
tion by dividmg the Radhiya Brahmanas of fifty-nine givie into 
three grades, wz. Mukhya-kulina, Gauna-kulina and Srotriya- 

The Varendra Kulajis, on the other hand, regard Vallilasena 
as the founder of Kulintem. According to Vachaspati Mitra the 
king laid down nine virtues as the criterion, and assigned the rank 
of Kutina to those Brahmagas who possessed all of them. Those 
Siddhn-érotriva and Sadhya-érotriya, and the remaining Braéhmanas 

‘There is, however, nothing in older Kulajis to indicate that 
Kulinism was based on such o test. Various silly stories are told 
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*/)for 19). Besides, Vallala placed all these Kulinas in the same grade 


_ grades according to their faithful observance of the marriage rules. 


Vf story, a8 « whole, about jts origin. The fact that Saptaéati Brahmanss 4 
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about the motive of Vallilasena in creating the Kulinas, and the 

rough and ready method he adopted in selecting them. The 

Culajie are, however, unanimous—rather a rare thing—that the rank - 
f Kulina was personal and the distinction was conferred on only 16 


and they could marry daughters of non-Kulinas. It was Lakshmana- 
‘senna who deviated from both these practices, and made the system 
m complex one, by mtroducing, among the Radhiya Brihmanas, 
restrictions of marriage and classification of the Kulinas into different 


This process of periodical classification is known as eamikarana, the 
first. two of which are said to have taken place during the reign of 


Lakshmanasena, and the next four in that of Dannjamadhava 
(v. ewpra pp. 254-55). Dhruvananda refers to 117 samikaranas up 
to his time, Abstruse philosophical ideas were also introduced into : 
the system of Kulinism during the reign of Lakshmanasena. But 


ets 


there was still one saving grace. VKulinism had _not_yet become a 
hereditary rank. 
ne 


v. Generat Cowcuvsron 


King Adigira is the pivot round which the genealogical accounts 
move. No positive evidence has yet been obtained of his existence, 
but we have undoubted references to a Sfira family ruling in Western 
Bengal in the eleventh century (v. aupra pp. 199,157, 210). Adisira 
may or may not be an historical person, but it is wrong to assert 
dogmatically that he was a myth, and to reject the whole testimony 

the Awlajiz on that ground alone. 

On the other hand, if we consider the date and the unreliable 
nature of the modern Kulaji texts, we can hardly accept their 
accounts as historical without corroborative evidence. Such evidence | 
is available in respect of the existence of gamhi as well as of the : 
broad divisions of the Brahmanas into Radhivyas and Varendras? 


* The existence of gad docs not necessarily mean a corroboration of the 


f | have aleo their giiii goes against the eatimption in the Aulajy that the ayrien a 


‘originated with The grant of villages to the five Brahmanas and their c 
That the details of this pid aysiem ‘es given in the Kelaja have heen proved am 


to be wrong in specific instances will be shown later. For a detailed account of -3 
‘the gaiiis wee App. o. a 
evidence shows that these Brahmapas also settled in Vaige — =< 


2 tse he Knit of Righé and Varendee even during the Hindu period (61 xem 
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and possibly also Vaidikns and Graha-vipras, in the Hindu period, 


as already noted above. Further, in several instances,’ the genea- 
logies of particular families as given in the Kulajiz seem to he 
corroborated by literary and epigraphic evidence. 

As against all these there is a volume of evidence of both 
positive and negative character, which discredits the story of the 
Kulaje. The accounts of the two great Brihmapa families mentioned 
in the Badal Pillar inscription 1 (supra p. 116) and that of Bhatta 
| deva (supra p. 202) prove the existence of Brihmayas in 
-in the » eighth, ninth and tenth centuries a.p. who, according 
to the Kulajis, must have been descended from the Brihmapas 
brought by Adisfra, This becomes impossible if Adiédra lived in 
the eleventh century a.p., as is rendered probable both by the dates 
supplied by most of the Kulajis and the fact that all the epigraphic 
evidences refer the royal Sira family in Bengal to that century. 
On the other hand, if Adisira lived at the beginning of the eighth 
century a.p., the earliest date assigned to him in the Kwlajis, it is 
not @ little surprising that the two families are not mentioned in the 
Kulajiz, though the founder of one of them could not have been 
removed by more than one or two generations from the five 

















* According to Ke Narayana, grandson of Oe eee 
Vataya gotra, fi a Highs In te eter ball eighth century An. 
(VII. 142), Aw inscription from Orissa relates that mass eae 
Bhajja-Nariyena of the Villaya gofra, an emigrant from Ditara-Hadhaé, receivnd 
grant of land in (Gangn Era) 208=c. an. 808 (El. aut 74). One may be 
inclined to identify Narayana of the Kulajis with Narkynna of the inecriptian. 
The Kulayiz mention the name of Atihara of the Vandyaghafiva gi-i, who 
was « contemporary of Vallilaeena (VJ/J. 40). Sarvanands, who wrote Jibs- 
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Brahmanas of Kanauj, or that these families do not refer to their 
exalted Kanauj origin. That the account of the origin of certam 
qdnix, as given in the Kudays, s incompatible with what the author 
of Chhdndoga-parisish{a-prakdsa says of his own family, has bern 
admitted by N. Vasu himself, the greal champion of Kulapu. Rai 
Bahadur R. P. Chanda has demonstrated that the Kulaji account 
of the Varendra Brahmanas and the origin of the Karaftja-gdvht was 
unknown up to the end of the fifteenth century «A.D. Besides, 


t although we have references to a large number of Brihmanas in the 
e. Sena lund-grants of the period after Vallilascna, not one of them 
_— has been referred to as Kulina. If the rank were really bestowed 
E in consideration of personal merits on a very few, it is not a Tittle 
f surprising that eminent Brihmagas like Aniroddha Bhatta, Vallila’s 
nw own guru, and Halayudha, (and also Bhavadeva, his grandfather, 
. and Kediramiéra, assuming that Kulinism was introduced in the 
i 


ninth century by Adistira’s great-grandson), were not thought fit for 
* an honour which was only reserved for persons whose names are not 

{tf known outside the pages of the Kulajis. | 
But the most potent argument against the Kulaji story is that 


t involves the absurd assumption that while the descendants of five 
Brahmanas multiplied to millions in course of less than thousand 

}years, the large number of Brihmanas, originally setUled m Bengal - 

before the 8th century a.p., and the hosts of immigrants to whom 

4 referenre is made in inscriptions (supra p. 579) practically vanished = 


the soil without leaving any trace. ; 
While, therefore, <n admit that the Kulajis contain 


kernel of historical truth about the social condition of the | 
Brihmapas in the closing centuries of the Hindu period, their story 
with all its details can by no means be regarded as of any historical 
value. The close similarity in the general theme, viz. the origin of 
‘different classes of Brahmanas from one or more individuals imported 

from outside by a king, bears on it the stamp of popular fancy, 
which is evident also in many other details. 
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ve The same conclusion may be drawn from the Kulaji accounts of 
<a the Vaidyas, Kayasthas and other castes which belong to the same 


type as those of the Brihmanas and cannot certainly be regarded as 
of greater historical value. Two of the well-known Kulajiz of the 
Vaidyas, wiz. Kavi-kanthahdra by Riimakii roprao. 


‘by Bharata Mallika are dated respectively 











ita and Chandraprabna = 
°, in 1653 and 1675 AD. 
_ No authentic Kulaji of the other castes of a prior date is known. 
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The Vaidya Kulajs clnim Adigtra and Vallalsenn to be Vaidys 
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of the Kayasthas. The genera! view in all the Ktdajie is that 
‘the ive imadante of the five Brahmanas brought by Adisira were 
the progenitors of the high-class Kiyasthas in Bengal. The Vaidyas 
and Kiayasthas (and some other castes) have also similar stories of 
the origin of Kulinism among them. How far these can be regarded 
a8 historical may be gathered from what has been said above about 
the Kwlajis in general and the origin of the Vaidyas and Kayasthnas 
in particular. 
A consideration of all the available facts leads to the conclusion 
ie the Aulaji story owes ifs ongin to an attempt in the fifteenth 





‘for sixteenth century aw. to trace the beginnings of the social 
visions which existed at that time to the carly period to which 
the Hindus naturally looked back as their golden age. The attempt 
was a sign as well as a symptom of the national reawakening that 
we notice in other spheres of life among the Hindus in the fifteenth 
century, and may be compared, and regarded os a supplement, to 
the work of Raghnunandana in respect of social usages. manners 
and customs, 

The very poor knowledge that the Bengalis of the 14th and 
1éth centuries possessed about the political history of their country 
im. pre-Muhammadan times' does not encourage the belief that they 
had any correct idea of the social history of the same period. Of 
course, some individual families might have preserved more or less 
genuine accounts of their ancestors reaching back to the Hindu period, 
but the accuracy of these could not be tested, and they would touch 
only incidentally upon the general history of society in old times, 
For « general view of the social history they had to rely partly on 
these family stories without discrimination, and partly on the enrrent 
traditions about social and political history, readjusting the two and 
filling in the gaps by means of an imaginative reconstruction. This 
seems to be the genesis of the elaborate but varving accounts of 
the Awaji literature discussed above.* 


a 
‘Cr B.C. Majomdar. “An Indigenous Hietorr of Bengal” (Proce. of the 
ledian Historical Records Commission, xvi. 50 ff). 
" Tt would be a tediows task to give detailed reference to the stalenentas 
mate in the Ampatidies In addition to the Awaji texts the followmg works in 
“ia) Lal Mohan Vidvanidh: Bhattichirra, Sesnbundhu-germape (fired 
ere in (874. Srd ed 10D). | 
we himichandra Majumdar, Gane Arakmana (1st: ed, 1889, tnd, of, 
1900). 


» Nageoctra Nath Vasu, Vasiger Jatipa /tibden., 
ac) Kalipads Bhajjachirva. Radhiya Rrikwmano-knlatattva (1024). 
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In conclusion, it may be mentioned that anthropometric 
tests are definitely against the view that the Brahmanas or Kayasthas 
of Bengal are descended from those of Kanyakubja.’ 


(e) Umesh Chandra Gupta, Jati-faffea-rdrdhi, the second part being also 
| known ag Vallifo-moha-mud gora. 

For criticem of the historical value of the Awlaji, cf. Chanda, Indo-Aryan 
Races, Ch. v ond o series of five orticles entitled “ Vangiya Kulodistrer Aitihaak 
Milya” by Dr. KR. C. Majumdar (published in Shdratevarsha, in 1846 ns. Kiirtiko- 
Philguna). The authorities for most of the statements made in this Appendix ond 
a fuller discussion of many points briefly treated here will be found in these 

* Thie will be evident from what has been said above on pp. 558-49. 
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APPENDIX II A 
GAMIS OF THE RADHIA AND VARENDRA BRAHMANAS 


The Kulajie mention fifty-six gé7hie of the Radhiya Brihmanas 
and one hundred géhde of the Virendra Brihmannas under five 
gotras, 


Rapnira GAmts 


\ Sindilya gotra (16)—Vandyaghati, Gadagadi, Kedarakuni 
Kusumakuli, Pairhila, Kulabhi, Ghoshali, Seyu, Miasachn{aka, 
Vatavyala, Vasuyari, Kayarala, Kuéari, Kulakuli, Akiéa, Dirghiigi. 
2 Bhiradvija gotra (4)—Mukhaiti, Dindisiyi, Siharika, Ray. 

} Kasynpa gotra (16)—Guda, Amvuli, Bhifirigrimi, Tailavati, 
Koyari, Parkkati, Simaliyi, Poshali, Palasiyi, Hada, Podiri, Paladhi, 
Pitamundi, Chatta, Bhattagrimi, Milagrimi. 

, Saivarna gotra (12)—Ganguli, Kunda, Siddhala, Diyi, Nandi, 
Vali, GhanteSvari, Pali, Purnsika, Siyari, Shandesvari, Nayiri. 

K Vitsya gotra (11)—Mahintya, Ghoshala, Patitunda, Pirvagrami, 
Aso Chautkhandi, Kafjilila, Dighala, Simbulila, Kiijiri, 





Sindilya gotra (14) —Rudravigchi, Lahedi, Sadhuvagchi, 
Champati, Nandanivisi, Kamendra, Sihari, Tadoyalaviéi, Matsyasi, 
Champa, Suvarna, Totaka, Pushina, Beludi. 

Bharadvija gotra (22) —Bhadada, Laduli, Jhimala (Jhampati), 
Aturthi, Raji, Ratnivali, Uchharakhi, Gochchhasi, Bala, Sakti, Sim- 
bivahila, Sariyila, Kshetragrami, Dadhivala, Puti, Kiachati, Nandi- 
grimi, Gogrimi, Nikhati, Pippali, Sringakhorjara, Gosvalambi. 
 Kiisyapa gotra (18)— Maitra, Bhidudi, Karafija, Balayashthi, 
Modhigrimi, Balihiri, Moyali, Kirala, Bijakufija, Saragrami, Saha- 


. VIE Pt. + 116, 126; Pt. om. @1. The Ridhiya Brihbmanas had originally 
fifty-six g@"-is, Later on three more were added to them. The list given above, 
sighs Sf ene gece isaeeaeliae Sue poeple are ore The so 


called Adrite of Hari Mitra gives us the list of filly-six gid ie. Bokatyéla and 
Thikrad! of the Sandilya gotra, and Hijjala of the Viteya gotra, as mentioned by 
the Karikd, do not find place in the list of Vachaspati. Kulakuli, Kayndi or 
Koyari, Bhatta. 


Purheike, Dighnls, and Akita pddis, referred to by Vachnepati- 
mentioned in the Kdrnikd. According to some Dighala, Putinika, 
e the three new gi Sus, which were added to the list of fifty-six. 
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grami, Kuatigrimi, Madhyagrami, Mathagrimi, Gangigrimi, Bela- 
grami, Chamagrami, Asrukoti. 

Sivarna gotra (19)—Simdiyada, Pakadi, Dadhi, Sringi, Meda- 
di, Undhudi, Dhundhudi, Tatoyira, Setu, Naigrimi, Nedhudi, 
Kapali, Tuttari, Pafichavati, Nikadi, Samudra, Ketugrami, Yaso- 
grimi, sitall. 

Viitsya gotre (24)—Sainnvila. Bhimakali, Bhattasali, Kima- 
kali, Kudamudi, Bhidiyala, Laksha, Jimarukhi, Simali, Dhosali, 
Tanuri, Vatsagrimi, Deiili, Nidrali, Kukkuti, Bodhagrimi, Sruta- 
vali, Akshagrimi, Sahari, Kiligrimi, Kalihaya, Paundrakali, Kalindt, 
Chaturavandi. 


Names of some of these g@is are found in the records of the 


pre-Muslim period. Artihara’s son Snrvanandna, the author of 
Tikd-sarvesva, describes himself as Vandyaghativa’ The Kulajie 
mention Altihara as belonging to Vandvaghativa gata Bhatta 
Bhavadeva’s mother was the ‘daughter of a Vandynaghativa 
Brahmana’* Bhavadeva and the donee of the Beliva copper plate, 
both belonging lo the Savarna gotra, were residents of the village 
fa in Uttara-Radba.* A Braihmana of Tataka in Varendri 





saltied fa im Vikramapura in the Dacca district." Halivudha, the 


chief judge iti the court of Lakshmannsena, connects his mother 
with Gochchhishandi.? The Sadukti-karndmrita of $ridharadasa 

mentions Karafija, Tailapati, Bhattaéali, Sakati and Ratnaméll 
(Ratnavalt )*. The Adivadi copper-plate refers to Dindi gat, 
Pali gai, Seii gavhi, Masachataka, Mila. Sehandiyi, Puts, Mahanti- 
yada, and Karafija-grimi." Names of the villages Matsyavasn, 
in North Bengal, and Bhitrigreshthi and Pirvagrima i in Radhi are 
known from early records.'® ‘Narayana. in his Chhandogya-pari- 
Hishfa-prakdia mentions that Kanjivilli, Tilaviti, in Uttara-Radha, 
Chaturthakhanda, Vapadalé ond Hijjalavann were seats of his 
family (hulosthdna)."’ Srinivasa, the court-poct of Lakshmanasena, 
helonged to. Mahintapani-varngat? Aniruddha-bhatta, the preceptor 


' VI. Pt. a, @t. 
* TSS. * VIL Pu 1 140, 
* FR. m. 34. 
* [hel 83, 21. 
El. xvn, $64. Ci. Totaka padi 
* frlhmapasarverre. IC, 13nd, (Cf. Gochchhiisi aa a. 
; El Ramévatira Sarma: Intend, 48, 47, 58, 71, 81, Ci, Tailavinti pie 
rf BShiraterarcha, Pausha 1992 p. TH: FB. 141. 
ee xv. 301. Ci. Miavteyiisi CTE Sridhera's Nydye-bandal:, JAHRS. w. 


— India Office Cut. Wa. 4 PL 4, No. 400); Dacca Univesity a Noy 
4 } - cy. han! ome t Bapula or Hapuli gig, — 
- Adbhate-digete:: UA 1908-p-8-af dete ghd = 
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of Vallilasena, was Champahiti or Chimpéahattiva.' Jimitavihana 
calls himself Paribhadriya.* 

~All these names of places in their usual or abbreviated forms are 
referred to as g@this of the Radhiya and Varendra Brahmanas in 


' JASH. 1012. 948. Cl. Champatt gai. The donee of the Manahali Grant 
of Modanapaila is Vateavera, son of Saunnaka, grandson of Prajipati, and great- 
grandson of Vatea. Ther belonged to Kautea gofra, and they had the provorce 
of Sdmdilye, Asita, and Devala. Vatesvara waa Champahittiva and a resident of 
Champahittii (Champdhittipiys Champdhit(l-vdstaryiga,..) (GL. 14), 

The Kautaa gotra has the prowaror of Angirasa or Miindhitaé, Ambarisha, 
and Youvaniévra (FJI. Pt + 46), and net Sandilve, Asita, and Devala, which are 
the proveras of the Saindilya getra (Thid. 47). This anomaly cannot be explained. 
Champiti ia a pdfa of the Sandilya gofra of the Viirendra Brahmanas. Vatesvara 
was oulside the soriety of the Radbiya and Vireodra Brolimans, as he belonged 
to Keuiea gofra, Bui thal be was closely related to Sandilye gofra admits of na 
doubt. Some Saptasati Brabmanes ore found belonging to Kawtsa gofra (1 bid, 
p. 48). The Saptadutis have forty-two gifw, some of which are identical with 
those of Radhiyas and Virendras. But Champaéti is not mentioned as one af 
them. It is obviows that Champaihit{i was more than o plare of residence to 
Valedvers. It was his pdms of the seat of his family /(/ewla-sthdina). 

* Ch colophons of KV. Piribhadre hos been taken ‘8 equivalent to 
Parithila), which has given the name to a gémi of the Radhiya Brihmapas (KV. 
Introduction, p. viii). 
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FUNERAL RITES AND CEREMONIES 


After death the dead body was cremated, unless the age of the 
deceased was less than two years. An idea of the method of 
cremation can be had from a perusal of Aniruddha-bhatta’s Pitri- 
dayita (pp. 74-84) and Héralatd (pp. 119-192). In these works 
the method of cremation, as prevalent among the Samavedi 
Brihmanas of those days, is described as follows :— 

When the dying person's condition became hopeless, and he 
exhibited signs of the approach of death, he was taken out of the 
house in which he was lying, and laid down on the ground, with 
his head turned towards the south. The place, at which he was 
laid, was already besmeared with cow-dung and strewn over with 
blades of kusa, the tips of which were turned towards the south. 
Tn this position he was made to give to a Brahmana a piece of gold, 
a piece of silver, a piece of land of the measurement of a go-charma 
(cow-hide), a lamp, a copper vessel filled with sesamum and covered 
with two pieces of cloth, and a black cow, of which the horns were 
covered with gold, the hoofs with silver, and the back with copper, 


and which was furnished with a milking vessel of bell-metal covered 


with two pieces of cloth. All these gifts, except the last one, were 
made with the object of getting rid of sins committed in this life 
and attaining heaven, but the last one was intended to enable him, 
after death, to cross the river Vaitarani which is supposed to run 
by the dreadful gate of Yama's residence. The Brahmana recipient. 
had to mutter the Savitri before receiving the gifts which were 
followed by the offer of dakshind (fee), 

After death, the dead body was besmeared with clarified butter 
and bathed with water. While thus bathing, the person, who bathed 
it, had to think of holy places, mountains, rivers and seas. The dead 
body was then stripped of all its garments and dressed with a piece 
of sacred cloth, an upper garment and a sacred thread, besmeared 
with sandal-paste and other scents, and adored with flowers. A 
piece of gold was placed in each of the seven places, viz., two ears, 
two nostrils, two eyes and the mouth. The dead body was then 
covered with a sacred cloth and t by the deceased person's sons, 


or blood-relations on his father’s side, or kinsmen, or by other 
Brihmanas, to the burning ground which was generally situated on 


the bank of a river, or near water. While the dead body was thus 
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the dead body was to be cremated. This fire was grauta, emdrta or 
daukika (common) according as the deceased maintained the érauta 
or the smdrta fire, or maintained no fire at all. Another person took 
some rice in an unannealed vessel, Half of this rice was poured out 
on the way, and the remaining half was taken to the burning ground. 
After reaching the burning ground they selected a suitable place, 
besmeared it with cow-dung, drew a line there, and placed on this 
line some blades of kuéa, on which the agni-ddtd (i.e. the person 
entitled to set fire to the dead body) offered to the deceased, after the 
method of offering pindas, the rice brought there with the dead 
body. Then the agni-ddtd took his bath and made, with the hel 

of others, a large pile of wood, on which the dead body was placed 
on its back with its head turned towards the south, The implements 
of sacrifice, such as the ladle, the winnowing-basket, two pieces of 
fire-producing wood (areni), the mortar and the pestle, etc., which 
the deceased used in life were also placed on different parts of the 
body. In placing the dead body on the funeral pile care was taken 
to see that it was furnished with clothes and a sacred thread and 
was not naked. Next, the agni-data took the fire in his hand, 
turned round the dead body by keeping it to the right, placed his 
right knee on the ground near the head of the dead body, and, after 
citing the mantra " asmat tvam=abhipito—si” (thou art born from 
him) ete., set fire to the pile, without tears or fear, at the place 
where there was the head. When the body was mostly consumed 
by fire and only a very small part of it remained, it was covered with 
burning charcoals and buried underground. After the burning was 
over, the members of the party gave the clothes of the deceased to 
the Chandilas and others who lived in the cemetery, took their 
bath, and offered libations of water to the deceased. They then 
changed their clothes, sipped water, and sat on a grassy spot outside 
the village. Those, who were older or more venerable among them, 
were to allay grief (solsipanodana) by referring to the transitoriness 
of all things on earth and the inevitability of death, and by pointing 
out, with examples, how the tears shed in grief by the deceased 
person's relations and others cause great distress to him and bring 
him down from heaven. If the dead body was burnt out by day-time, 
they were not to enter the village before night-fall, and if it was 
burnt at night, they were to wait till day dawned. After entering 
the village, they sat outside the house until the agni-ddtd, being 
followed by one of the members of the party with a club in his hand, 


a heieobouring 





bed manner to the deceased 





at the gate of the house. They then : leaves of nimba, and, 


after washing their feet and sipping water, touched the durnd. 
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sprouts, a sami tree, fire, water, cow-dung, a bull, and a he-goat. 
They touched their own heads and all other limbs with ghee and 
grains of white mustard, stepped on pieces of stone and iron, and 
entered their houses. 

If a person died when away from home, his body was brought 
home and burnt in the above manner. If his body was not available, 
his bones were brought, soaked with ghee, covered with wool, and 
burnt in the same way along with his implements of sacrifice. In the 
absence of bones, an effigy was made with leaves of sara ( reed) and 
palééa, covered with an antelope-skin, tied with a woolen thread, 
besmeared with water mixed with finely powdered barley, and 
burnt. 

Death was followed by a period of impurity, which was deter- 
mined by various factors, such as the nature of relation of the 
persons with the deceased, their occupation, their caste, their per- 
formance or non-performance of srauta or smdrta rites, the caste, 
age, or character of the deceased, etc. During this period the persons 
undergoing impurity were required to avoid all kinds of physical 
comfort such as sitting on fashionable seats, use of bedsteads, ete., 
and become strict vegetarians. The sons of the deceased were to 
avoid salt for ten or twelve days according to capacity. They were 
not allowed to use any metallic utensil, and had to bear in their 
hands a piece of iron or a small weapon of the same metal for three 
days. During the penod of impurity, or, in case of incapacity, on 
the first. third, seventh and ninth days, the sons of the deceased 
invited, for the benefit of the departed soul, their blood-relations on 
their father’s side to bathe and dine with them. From the second 
day they offered balls of rice, or barley-meal (saktu), or fruits, to 
the deceased according to the prescriptions of the Smritis, On the 
fourth day, water for bath and cow's milk for drink were offered to 
the deceased in the evening in two earthen pots which were then 
suspended in the air during the night and thrown into water in the 
morning. This practice might be repeated for nine nights more for 
greater benefit to the departed soul. 

On the second or third day the bones of the deceased were 
collected from the burning ground, placed in an carthen pot which 
was furnished with a cover and tied round with a piece of thread, 
and buried underground in a sacred place. These bones were taken 
out and thrown into the Bhigirathi in opportune times. 


In case of death of children aged less than two years, the dead 
body was adorned by the relatives with ornaments, flowers, scents, | 
wlands ete., placed in an earthen pot, and buried underground in 


n sacred place outside the village. No fire, no libations of water, and 
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no collection of bones were necessary in such cases, and the relatives 
were advised not to entertain any grief. 

Persons eligible for setting fire to the dead body were the 
following :—the eldest of the living sons, or wife, or daughter, or 
younger brother, or elder brother, or father, or epsiny uncle, or 
grandfather, or maternal uncle, or mother's father, ete —in the case 
of males; and son, or daughter, or co-wife's son, or husband, or 
son's wife, or brother, etec.—in the case of females. 

The method of cremation, followed by the Rigvedi and 
Agnihotri Yajurvedi Brahmanas, differed from the sbove methods 
in # few minor points only. 

Siidras were allowed to touch neither the dead bodies of 
Brahmanas nor the fire with which these bodies were to be cremated. 
Dut if none of the higher castes was available to carry the dead 
body of a Brihmaya to the cremation ground, the Sidras might take 
it there. In case of incapacity of Brahmanas, the Sidras might carry 
fuel to the burning ground, but they were ‘hot allowed to prepare 
the funeral pile. 

In the case of Sidras no removal from the house was compulsory 
even at the time of death. They might be kept indoors even when 
they breathed their Inst. But, as in the case of the other higher 
castes, all the earthen wares of the house were to be thrown away, 
after the dead body had been removed to the burning ground. As 
the Sidras had no #rauta fire to maintain, the method of cremation 
was néecessarily simpler in their case. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
L. SOURCES 


Tue materials available for the reconstruction of the economic 
history of Bengal in ancient times are extremely meagre. There are 
no such documents as the Domesday Book, the court rolls, the guild 
rolls, the pipe rolls and the craft ordnances and statutes, on which 
4 student of the carly economic history of England depends for his 
study. Yet it will be wrong to suggest that nothing like these ever 
existed in ancient Bengal. A large number of inscriptions, belong- 
ing to the Gupta and post-Gupta periods, reven!l that during the 5th 
and 6th centuries a.p. there existed in this province a class of officers 
called pustapdlas or record-keepers, who were attached both to the 
villages ond district head-quarters, and whose obvious business was 
to maintain records of lands with their boundaries, demarcations and 
titles. It is a misfortune that not a fragment of these valuable 
records, written perhaps on palmyra-leaves, has come down to us. 
Bul this may not be the only loss that posterity has suffered. <A 
careful study of the inscriptions of the Sena kings seems to suggest 
that by the beginning of the twelfth century a. Bengal had some- 
thing like authoritative field-to-field, or cadastral, surveys and their | 
accompanying record of holdings and rentals. There are reasons for | 
believing that these surveys were not confined merely to lands and | 
villages gifted away in pious endowments and thus rendered revenwe- | 
free, but extended to others from which the kings continued to derive = 
the bulk of their revenue. What a wealth of materials we would have 
had to work upon, if the records of the pustapalas and the land- 
surveys of the Sena kings had been preserved! In their absence, 
all that we can do is to glean a few isolnted facts concerning the 
economic condition of the people from such fragmentary sources of 
information as archaeology, occasional notices contained in literature, | 
and the accounts of foreign travellers and historians. r 


The most noteworthy fact concerning the economic life of 
ancient Bengal is the preponderance of rural settlements, From the 
commencement of the historical period, these: soem to bave slways 
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dominated the landscape of this province. The people established 
themselves in villnges, and organised their Jands—the fields, 
meadow and wood-lands—to serve their essential needs. A large 
number of these villages (grimas) are mentioned in contemporary 
inscriptions, and although they varied considerably in size,’ they 
scem to have been all alike in their close dependence on the utiliza- 
tion of the soil on which they stood. Broadly speaking, they appear 
also to have been of one uniform pattern. For, as far as available 
evidence indicates, they were usually of the ‘nucleated.’ not of the 
‘single farm* type. That is to say, the rural population lived in 
compact groups, and not in widely scattered habitations. Why it 
was so, it is difficult to say. It may be suggested, however, that 
the nucleated village is best adapted to an agrarian system in which 
cultivation prominently figures, whereas scattered settlements have 
their raison d'etre in an economic scheme where the emphasis ia on 

Inscriptions further reveal that the villages usually consisted of 
certain well defined parts, viz., village settlement or hnbitat (odetu), 
arable land (kshetra), and natural meadow-land (go-chara), which 
provided pasture for live-stock. The expression trina-piti-yo-chara- 
paryontah, mentioned in most of the Pala and Sena lnnd-grants, 
suggests that the pasture-ground produced various kinds of grass, 
and was usually located in a corner of the village or along the village 
boundaries. Apart from these, most of the villages also contained 
pits and canals (garta and ndla), which might have served the pur- 
pose of drainage, barren tracts (wshara), tanks, reservoirs and 
temples, besides eattle-tracks (go-patha or go-mdrge) and ordinary 
rounds and paths. A few villages are also stated to have been in 
possession of woodlands or jungles? where the common folk prob- 
ably went to gather their fire-wood and litter. It is thus clear that 
the various types of land, attached to the village, were not only 
istmguished and classified from the point of view of their usefulness 
to man, but were organised for exploitation according to certain 
_ Systems and customary practices so as best to saticfy human needs. 





- Cf, the areas of the villages in the Naihati Plate of Vallilasena and the 

and Tarpandighi Plstes of Lakehmasasenn (/P 7R, 97, 100), 

small villages appear to have borne the appellation of pdfabs, from 

moder term us been derived. Cj, the MadhSinagar 

and Gupfisthira-pditjuke (ibid 115). Similarly the Madhyapada Grant of Viiro 
fers to Ajikuli-pijaks and Ghighara-kat(}-pdjake (ibid, | TR-To) 

* El. nm. 887; TR. G3 (ea-wena), 74, 87 (s0-jhdfa-vitapa) . 
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m. Ureax Serruements on Towns 


Although Bengal was primarily a land of villages, towns or urban 
settlements were by no means rare. Reference has already been 
made to.a large number of these towns as known from epigraphic 
and literary evidence.’ The factors which contributed to the growth 
of these towns were various, It is possible, for instance, to trace 
the growth of Pundravardhana to three principal causes: first, it 
was @ place of pilgrimage; secondly, it was the seat of a court 
or the capital of a province; and finally, it was advantageously 
situated along the main trade-route of North Bengal. Tam 
lipti, again, seems to have owed its long-continued prosperity to its 
strategical location in relation to the contemporary routes of trade,” 
and the accessibility of a productive hinterland. It is not impossible 
that a few towns might have been primarily brought into being by 
administrative or political reasons; but contemporary evidence 
proves that they were often emporiums of trade besides being 
political centres. Further, an analysis of the sites and positions 
occupied by the ancient towns of Bengal shows that they were of 
such a geographical character that they could be utilised as ‘ nodes’ 
or “centres of routes* by Innd or by water. 

The chief features which distinguished urban from rural settle- 
ments seem to have been much the same in Bengal as elsewhere in 
the ancient or mediseval world. Both literary and epigraphic 
evidences make it clear that whereas the rural population was 
mainly dependent on the soil and its produce, the towns, although 
not perhaps wholly divorced from agricultural activity, tended to 
serve some or all of a wide variety of functions, commercial, 
industrial, political, judicial and military. But in contemporary 
estimation the most distinctive characteristic of the towns was their 
comparative richness ond luxury. The Rdémacherita (m1. 31-32) 
refers to RAmiivati, founded by Ramapala, as “a city of rows of 
palnees"” and as possessing “an immense mess of gems.” The 
Réjatarangins (rv. 422) speaks of the “wealth of the citizens” of 
Pundravardhans. The Deopiri inscription of Vijayasena draws 
pointed attention to the simplicity of the (village-dwelling) Brahmagas 
in contradistinction to the hoxury of the townsfolk. “ Through 
the grace of Vijnyasena,” runs the epigraph, “the Brihmanas 
versed in the Vedas have become the possessors of so much wealth 
that their wives have to be trained by the wives of the townspeople 


fl. | a 


yee, 


PS is sacs oP anacil Gives Gan jewels-and gold 
from their similarity respectively with seeds of cotton, leaves of 
dke, bottle-gourd flowers, the developed seeds of pomegranates and 
the blooming flowers of the creepers of pumpkin-gourd.” 


tv. Lanp Tenures 


Land was the bed-rock of ancient Bengal’s political economy. 
Tt was the main source of wealth and the chief support of life. 
Even so, our knowledge of the system or systems of land-tenure, as 
they obtained in this provinee in ancient times, is extremely vague 
and incomplete. Most of the early copper-plate grants refer to the 
sale or gift of waste lands for pious purposes. The right of the 
state over these lands and the procedure by which they were sold 
or alienated to private individuals have been discussed in a preced- 
ing chapter It may be added here that the estates thus crested 
either by sale or by gift were marked off from the neighbouring 
holdings. The copper-plnte Grants often give us the details of 
these boundary-marks. Where, however, no natural boundary- 
marks existed, the new holdings were delimited by such 
artificial devices as chaff and charcoal (chira-kdla-sthdyt-tush- 
digdrddindm chiknazk)® or pegs (/ilaka) ‘ bearing the impress of a 
string of lotus seeds’ (homal-ikeha-méldankitd) 4 The holdings 
themselves were governed by a law described in contemporary 
dccuments as nivi-diarma (DMimodarpur Plate, No, 1)" akshaynr- 
niwi-dherma (Baigrim and Paihirpur Plates)* or aprodd-dharma 
(D&modarpur Plate, No. 5).7 It was a peculiar kind of tenure by 
which the purchaser, or the person or institution on whose behalf 
the land was transferred after purchase, obtained the right of perpe- 
tual enjoyment,* but not of further alienation by sale or mortgnge. 
Tn other words, the state, although it sold away plots of land out of 
the unappropriated waste, still reserved to itself certain rights over 


* The word here in the original in ripgs, N. G. Majumdar translates jf a 
“silver coins" (78. 84). But as nipya is contrasted with the white flower of 
botth-gourd, I presume the author meant no coin, but plain «iver. 

* Supra pp. 260-71. 

* Beicrim cr. (El. xxi. 82). 

* Mollastrul cr. (E). xxi. 100). 
* El. xv. 150. 

* Teed. xx, 82: ax. 8. 

" [bid xe. 148. 
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the property, and the purchaser or the donee was allowed only the 
usufructuary right over the land. Whether all holdings in the 
country were regulated by the law of nivi-dharma, we have no 
means to ascertain; the probability, however, is that it applied only 
to estates created for pious purposes,’ It is also not definitely known 
whether Ionds alienated by sale or gift under this form of tenure 
were rent-free, or “ became liable,” as Dr. Ghoshal suggests, “to a 
ogressive enhancement of the revenue till the normal rate was 
rekched: "? There are good reasons to think, however, that immunity 
from taxation was one of the privileges enjoyed by the assignee in 
such cases, It is necessary to emphasise that the holdings under 
discussion were, without exception, created for pious purposes; and 
the age-old tradition of this country has been to regard pious endow- 
ments as rent-free* The Baigrim Plate definitely states that the 
alienation of three and « half feulyavdpas of fallow field (kAila-kehetra) 
and homestead land (vastw) was effected “in accordance with the 
principle of perpetual endowment (aksheya-nivi) ... free from (the 
liability of payment of) any kind of taxes" (a-kitichit-pratikardndm). 
The Nidhanpur Pate of Bhiskaravarman’ shows that rent-free 
‘ndowments were not unknown in Bengal in the sixth and 
seventh h cxaturies A.D. It further proves that the loss of the copper- 
plate, which registered such an endowment, involved the loss of this 
immunity from taxation, unless, of course, a fresh charter was granted 
renewing the privilege. 

Inseriptions ranging from the eighth to the twelfth century, and 
belonging to Pala, Sena, and other contemporary dynasties, introduce 
us to pious endowments of a somewhat different character. These 
were, with rare exceptions, made by kings in favour of temples and 
religious foundations, of individuals like priests and learned Brahmayas, 
and sometimes of institutions and persons combined. The condi- 
tions and immunities attaching to these grants are found enumerated 
in the ecopper-plate charters which registered them. For instance, 
the Khilimpur Plate of Dharmapala, the earliest of these charters, 
records the grant of four villages ‘ with the (immunity from) penal- 
tres for the ten offences’ (sa-dasdpachdnih), ‘with the immunity 











a) ens rimta-sarva-piddh)', ‘with the immunity 
from all taxes" (ahwiichit-pragrahydh), ‘according to the maxim of 
the uncultivable land’ (bhtimi-chchhidra-nydyena), and ‘to last as 
long as the sun, moon and earth shall endure’ (d-chandr-drka-kahiti- 
sama-kdlam). In addition, the donee was to receive all those taxes 
in kind and in cash which the cultivators in the alienated villages 
had hitherto paid to the sovereign? In some of the subsequent 
grants this list of immunities and privileges is further supplemented 
by the addition of other concessions such as ‘the rent of temporary 
tenants’ (f s-opankarah) and ‘the prohibition of entrance by regular 
and irregular troops’ (a-chdfa-bhata-pravesah ; infra p. 648). 

It is obvious that these were grants in perpetuity, rent-free, and 
accompanied with the assignment of all revenues (pratydyah) 
accruing to the crown. What is not obvious, however, is whether 
they made over to the donee merely the state-share of the produce 
and other state-rights in the land alienated, or conveyed to him the 
proprietorship of the land as well, that is, an out and out gift of 
soil and revenue both? If the latter wag the case, it would involys 
either of the two assumptions —that the king was regarded ns the 
ultimate owner of the soil or that he made the grants out of what 
may be called the royal demesne. It is probable, however, that the 
bulk of these grants transferred to the grantecs merely the right 
to receive the royal share of the produce; they were not intended 
to deprive any existing Iand-holder of his right; in other words, 
they did not convey a title to the land itself, Sometimes the land 
donated already belonged by right of purchase to the donee, for 
whose support revenue charges were remitted. In such cases, the 
land became what may be described as “ free-hold.™ 

It should be noted that these beneficin! tenures, called ddsanas 
and agrafwras in contemporary documents, never covered more than 
a fraction of the agricultural Innd; they did not touch the mass of 
the cultivators in the country. What rights the bulk of the culti- 
vators possessed in the soil they tilled we do not know. That some 





. I have followed Dr. . N. Ghoshal's translation of these technical terme. 
See Ghothal, Hinds Revenue Sgrtem (1029), pp. 244-46. 

* Cf. supra pp. 277-78. 

= That some of the grants belonged te this category may be inferred from 
the wutement in the Edilpur Pinte of Keiavasena that the grantee was to enjoy 
the land “having (thereon) erected temples, excavated tanks and so on, and planted 
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of them, at any rate, were non-proprietary or exproprietary tenants 
may be inferred from the copper-plate charters! That all or moet 
of them had to pay various kinds of taxes and local cesses is also 
certain. But besides the payment of taxes and cesses, the holding 
of land seems to have entailed various other obligatrons. This is 
shown by the express provision in the land-grants exempting reli- 
gious endowments from certain burdens, enumerated in general 
terms as ‘surva-pidd.’ What these consisted of is nowhere clearly 


explained, but specific mention is made of the right of entry of 


‘chdfa and bhefta.’ The latter seems to refer to certain services 
which the cultivators had occasionally to render to an army such 
as provision of quarters and supply of provisions or labour, The 
exact purport of the other term is not known, but it was evidently 
of the same nature and might have included the provision of food 
on the occasion of a or high official visiting the locality and 
‘milk-money’ ie. the perquisite paid on the oceasion of the birth 
of prince, marriage of a princess, etc. These were not regular 
taxes, but customary dues-paid on specific occasions, On the other 
hand, the land-grants indicate that the possession of land carried 
with it certam inherent privileges, These included the right to 
everything under the ground and above it, such as mines, salt, wood, 
bush and trees including fruits. The right may have extended to 
the use of adjoining water, ie. tanks or rivers and fishing therein. 


v. AGRICULTURE 


The beginnings of agriculture in Bengal, as im the rest of India, 
have to be traced back to the pre-historic past (supra p. 562). Even 
so, it seems very probable that in the initial stage both settlement 
and agriculture followed the courses of the great river-systems of the 
province, which acted as powerful fertilising agents of the soil. in 
their neighbourhood. With the growth of population, however, 
(owing partly perhaps to an increase in birth-rate, partly to immi- 
gration) there came about a steady incrense in the cultivated area. 
One can discern indications of this extension of cultivation in the 
copper-plate inscriptions of the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries. 
As stated above (p. 265), most of these’ interesting documents 


(supra pp. 49, 51) relate to the purchase of Iand. Curiously enough, 
however, the character of the land purchased is, in most cases, des- 
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fallow). One particular plate (Gunaighar Grant of Vainyagupta)! 
describes five plots of land donated to a Buddhist monastery as 
sinya-pratikara-hajytka-khila-bhimi (water-logged, waste land, paying 
no requital or tax). Another (Tippera Plate) records how a com- 
munity of Brihmayas were settled and given lands for cultivation 
within a forest region, “ where deer, buffaloes, boars, tigers, serpents, 
ete, enjoy, according to their will, all pleasures of home  life.”2 
These instances suggest the inference that the three centuries, to 
which these inscriptions relate, witnessed a steady extension of 
cultivation and rural settlement. It is possible, though we have no 
positive evidence to prove it, that this movement of agricultural 
extension commenced much earlier, and continued with intermittent 
force and varying effect from century to century, and from region 
to region, The pressure of a growing population, the growing 
desire of priests for material prosperity, and the religious zeal of 
kings,— all served in various ways to organise a widespread attack 
on some of the ‘negative’ lands of the province, which settlement 
and agriculture had at first avoided, 

But whatever might have been the cause of this extension of 
cultivation, there is no doubt that by the seventh century a.o, the 
bulk of the people had taken to it as the chief means of livelihood. 
The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang bears testimony to the fact that 
in all parts of the province the countryside was regularly and assidu- 
ously cultivated, and produced grains, flowers and fruits in 
abundance.” The description of Varendri in the Rémacharita 
(im. 2 ff) confirms the testimony of the Chinese pilgrim. And so do 
the copper-plate inscriptions ranging from the 8th to the 138th 
century, which, moreover, mention the cultivators (kehetra-kanih 
or karshakdh) as on important class apart from the officials, 
Brihmanas and others, and in various ways convey an iden of the 
important role they played in the economic life of the community, 

Concerning agricultural practice as it obtained in ancient 
Bengal, it is not possible to draw any comprehensive picture. It 
seems certain, however, that paddy (dhdnya) was cultivated from 
a remote antiquity as the staple food-crop of the people. The 
Mahasthan Brahmi inscription probably refers to a rice granary 
located at Pudanagala (Pundrenagara).t The Ramacharita (1, 
17) mentions “ paddy plants of various kinds” grown in Varendri. 
The inscriptions of the Sena kings mention “ smooth fields growing 
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excellent paddy,”* and “myriads of villages, consisting of land 
growing paddy in excessive quantities.” Kilidiisa’s Reghuvamda 
(ry. $7) affords us a glimpse into the method of rice cultivation. 
Describing Raghu's conquest of the Vangas, the poet remarks that 
Raghu uprooted and replanted them (utkhata~pratiropita) like rice 
plants. Rice, as is well known, is sown in three different ways— 
broadcast, by drill, and by transplantation from a seed-bed where it 
has been broadeast sown. Of these the third method is, as a rule, 
om least risky and the most profitable. That it was known and 

actised in this province at least as early as the fifth century ao. 
seems clear from the aforesaid statement of the great Sanskrit poet. 
The different processes of reaping and threshing also appear to have 
been similar to those prevailing at present." 

Another food-crop cultivated was probably sugar-cane. The 
classical author, Aclan, speaks of a kind of honey expressed from 
reeds which grew among the Prasioi. Lucan says that the Indians 
near the Ganges used to quaff sweet juices from tender reeds." 
Suéruta (45, 138-40) mentions a variety of sugar-cane called 
poundraka ; and most commentators of Sanskrit lexicons agree that 
it was so named because it was grown in the Paundra country 
(North Bengal). These statements, taken together, naturally sug- 
gest the inference that certain species of sugar-cane were cultivated 
in Bengal from very early times. It is not improbable, as a recent 
writer has pointed out, that from the term pawndraka have been 
derived such modern vernacular names as pawndid, paundd, pundi, 
efe.—a celebrated variety of sugar-cane cultivated in almost all 
parts of India® 


_ Besides the above, contemporary records mention a variety of 
other crops grown im different parts of Bengal. These include 
malabathrum and spikenard, mentioned in the Peripias of the 
Erythraean Sea among the exports of this province. These were 
obviously of an excellent quality, and were grown on an extensive 
scale in the Eastern Himalayas, Another cultivated crop appears 
to have been mustard, The Vappaghoshavita Grant of Jayaniga 





‘TR. 129, 
" Jind. 80-00. 
* RC” (Kavi-predasti, v. 13) refers to the threshing floor where 


the. 
crops were spread out and threshed by means of bullocks which went round 
round over them. 


* McCrindie, Ancent India, p. 122, fn. 8. 

“ JHORS, ww. 487. The Rémacharita (11. Week aeeeer to cane ae: 
cultivation of “sugarcane plants" in Varendri. 

* Schoff, Peripluz. p. 47. 
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(7th century a.p.) mentions the existence of a sarehapo-ydnaka 


(mustard-channel) in the Audambarika-vishaya of Karnasuvarna.? 
Further, epigraphic records, ranging from the eighth to the thirteenth 
century, tell us that betel-nut palm (guedke) and cocoanut (ndrikela) 
were extensively grown up and down the land? Betel-vines were 
also cultivated in the form of plantations (barajas) and formed, 
under the Sena kings, a source of revenue to the state? Cotton 
was also cultivated to feed an important industry of the province.* 
Fruits like mango (démra), bread-fruit (panasa), pomegranate 
(ddlimva), plantain, hassig latifolia (madhika), date (khorjura), 
citron (vija) and figs (parkati) were also widely cultivated,® 


vl. Meascnes or Laxp 


We have no knowledge regarding the measures of land as used 
in Bengal earlier than the Sth century av. The land-grants of the 
Gupta period usually mention two technical terms, vis. Itulyavdpa 
and drotawipa in connection with land measurement: but in the 
absence of adequate data, their equivalents in modern measures 
cannot be determined.’ A kulyavdpa is usually taken to mean an 
area of land which could be sown with a kulya measure of seed: 


* For references cf. supra p. 80 fn. 1. 

* The Ashrafpur Grant of Devakhaden (eupra pp, 86/1.) sperifically states 
that the donee should enjoy the donated land by the cultivation of betel-nat 
palms ond cocoanets (AFASH. 1. 00). The Radmacharita (m7. 10) refers to Varendri 
as “the congenial soil for eoconmul trees in the world.” 

" JH. 141, 178, 180, ee. 

* Kantilys (Bk. mo Ch. 11) mentions hirpistka of cotton fabrics manufac- 
tured in Vatge. According to the inscription of Vijayneens (©, 28), ordinary 
rural folk were familiar with seeds of cotton. The early Charyd-pades olso refer to 
cotton cultivation (BGD, 41), Referring to the people of Renesl, Maren Polo 
days, “They grow cotton, in which they derive # great trade” (Yule, Maree 
Polo, mm. 115). 

_" The cultivation of mango and bread-fruit is mentioned in a large number 
of Pila and Sena inscriptions. Hiven Tsang refers to the shundent growth of 
pores in Pupdravardhana and gives a detailed eccount of this fruit which was 
“orchard of pomegranates” (dilimva-kehetra) (JB. 07). The plantain tree is 
frequently depicted in the Pahirpur terracotta plaques (Paherpur. 70). It also 
occurs among the senlptures, for instance, in the Chandi images of the Rajshahi 
Museum (repra p. 451). Vija (citron) and AAarjura (date) are mentioned in the 





‘Khilimpor Plate of Dharmapala, parksti (fig) in the Kotilipidd Plate of 


Dharmiditya, and bassia latifolia (madhika) in the Ramgafj Plate of Livarshosha 


(EB. 154, 188), ad probably aleo in the Rémackarita (m. 21). 


* For a full discussion of this point ef. Bhdratavaraha, 1349-1950 ns. Port 1 
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while a dronavdpa, according to various ancient lexicons, was equi-- 
valent to one-eighth of a kulyavdpa in area, This equation of 1:8 
between a kulyavdpa and dronawipa is confirmed by the Paharpur 
Plate, according to which four plots of land measuring respectively 
4, 4, 24 and 14 (=12) dronavdpes corresponded to an area measuring 
The actual work of measurement during the Gupta period 
was done by means of melas (reeds). In some of the Gupta copper- 
plates, however, the term mala is qualified by the figures 8 and 9 
(ashtake-navaka-nalena or ash{aka-navaka-naldhbhyim, Kotalipaidi- 
Plates and Baigrim Plate). Mr. F. E. Pargiter has taken the view : 
that these figures relate to the number of reeds used in measuring 
the breadth and length respectively of a Aulyavdpa, and on the 
hasis of this supposition has calculated the area of a kulyavdpa as 
“a little larger than an acre.”' But two considerations seem to 
militate agninst this hypothesis: The Pahirpur Plate, instead of : 
giving two different Baures (8 and 9), mentions only one figure. 
viz, 6 (shatha mudair-epavitichehiye). This can only mean that in 
suring the land alienated by this particular deed a nala mensur- 
ine six cubits was used. Secondly, in some of the inscriptions where 
the figures § and 9 are given, we get the additional information that 
the nala used was measured by the hand of a particular individual 
(eg. Darvvikarma-hastena, Baigrim Plate: Sivachandra-hastena, : 
Kotalipida Plates). These facts seem to lead to two conclusions— 
first, that the figures 6, 8 and 9 “stood for the corresponding num- 
bears of cubits representing the measurements” of the nalas: and 
second, that nalas of different measurements in cubits were used in 
different regions of the province. The simultaneous mention of the 
two figures 8 and 9 in the Faridpur and Baigrim Plates is not easy ‘ 
to explain. It is probable, however, that two different nalas \were 
employed, one for measuring the length and the other for measuring 
the width, of the area disposed of? Mr. Pargiter’s view about the 
area of a hulyevdpa cannot, therefore, be accepted ; 
As time passed, the word kulyaudpa fell out of use, and other 
technical terms of Innd-measure gradually came into vogue. Of 
these the one denoting the largest unit of measure was the term 





















‘ TA, 1910, pp. 116. De RG Rank leo int 
erprets the expression 
ashfako-navake in the same way as Pargiter (Cj, AJV. 1. 404). 


* ie. a 1%. 
* Kulyavspa seems to be equivalent to several norex. According to somé, 
yavdpa still survives in the modified form Indperiye in Cachar district. and on 





: thandra, Varman and Sena kings. Its earliest 
mention, however, occurs in the Gunaighar Grant of Vainyagupta 
(dated 507 a.p.). The same plate also contains conclusive evidence 
to prove that a pdfaka was equivalent to forty dronas or dronavdpas 
in area. Assuming that a drona of the early sixth century (Gunai- 
ghar Plate) was the same as the drone of the fifth (Baigrim and 
Pahirpur Plates), one must conclude that the padtaka was five times 
as big as the kulyovdpa. Besides pajaka and drona, other terms 
used in post-Gupta records to indicate measurement of land, are 
ddhaka or ddhawipa, unmdna or uddna, kaka or kikinike, all these 
being inter-linked by an unknown equation.! 

As in the earlier Gupta, so in the Inter Sena period, the actual 
work of measurement was done by means of nalas or reeds, varying 
in length from region to region. The land-grants of Senn kings 
reveal that there were at least four varieties of nalas in use within 
their kingdom. These were the Samatafiya-nala, which was used ns 
a standard of land-measure not merely in Samatata but also in the 
Khidi-vishaya of the Pupdravardhana-bhukti (Barrackpur Plate of 
Vijayasenn): the wv ay fala, probably introduced by 
king Vijayasena ( Vrishabho-daatkara being one of his appellations), 
and employed to measure land in Uttara-Radha of the Vardhamina- 
bhukei (Naihiati Plate of Vallilasena) and Vyaghratati stants 
within Pundravardhana-bhwi , al | | 


paindighi Plate of Lakshmanasens) ; and lastly the nal of 56 0 cubits 
said to have been in vogue at Vetadda-chaturaka in Paéchima- 
khitikA belonging to the Vardhamina-bhukti (Govindapur Plate of 
Lakshmanasenn) 

Besides the above, a few other technical names of Innd-measure 
are available from later Innd records such as bhi-kAddi, khadika® 









" The only information we get in contemporary inscriptions is thet 12 aagules 
(digita) were equivalent to I cubit, and $2? cubits were equivalent to | uamane 
(Suntarban Plate of Lakshmapasena), The relationship of ummdna with dithake 
is not clear, but most ancient texts agree that 4 ddhehkes of ddhavdpas were equiralent 
to | drone [CI L. D. Barnett, Antiquitios of India, p. 208 ; Kantiya's Arthaid etrn, 
tr. by BR. Shamasastri (1023), p. 126] and this is supported by the Paharpur Plate. 
where 2) dronevdipas (1. 9) are again referred to ms @ dronandpar oud 
@ ddhardiper (i. 15). 

" The Bhowal cr. of Lakshmanoens seems to refer to the mw of a sala 
measuring @2 Aaetas (cubits) in the northeastern parte of Ducca district 
(Ei. =axvi. 33). 

" Cj. Midhiinagar Plate of Lakshmanssens (IR. 112). 
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j 
hala, drona,’ bhi-hala, kedéra or bhii-kedéra” Neither the equa- 
fon between bhi-khaédi and khédikd, nor that between hala and 
drona is, however, known. But in some districts of Eastern Bengal 
(eg. Sylhet) Aala and kedéra are still used as units of land-measure, 
and the relation between the two is 12 keddras—1 hala. In all 
probability a Aale originally meant the extent of land that could he | 
turned with » plongh. According to Buchanan, “the usual extent | 
which can be cultivated by one plough is 10 large bighds, or 18 | 
Caleutta bighds, or 5 acres." In the district of Sylhet, however, a 
hale or hala corresponds to about 104 bighas, or about 34 acres.’ 
Here we may notice a significant fact nbout some of the units L 
of land-measure mentioned above. As alrendy suggested, the term : 
hala or hala originally meant an area of land which could be culti- 





vated by one plough. Tt has also been suggested that the term 
kulyawipa originally signified an extent of land which could be sown 
with seeds contained in a kulya (winnowing basket). Other terms 
such as dronataipa (or its shorter form, drona) and ddhavdpa (or ' 
ddhaka) may be etymologically explained along similar lines.. These | 
terms of land-measure, therefore, seem to originate from the practical 
methods used in cultivation, and bear witness to the important fact 
that the rural economy of ancient Bengal was essentially agricul- 
tural, not pastoral. : 


vw, Crarrs ann Inousrares 





Although agriculture formed the predominant feature of Bengal's 
economy, a number of crafts and industries were developed at a very 
early age and played important parts in the life of the people, The 
most noteworthy among these seem to have been textiles, sugar, 
metal-work, stone-work, wood-work and pottery. Kos 

The history of textile manufacture in Bengal goes back to the -; 
remotest antiquity, At the time when the Arthaddetra of Kautilya 
was composed, it was already a well-established industry with a 
wide reputation in the country. The author mentions four varieties 
of textile commodities which were produced in Bengal in his time, 








' Ct. Dhulli Plate of Srichandsa (1B. 160). : 
* Cf. Bhitera Plate of Govindakelava : 1 eff in 

this inscription, taken to mean: “house,” probably also denotes a measure of land. 
* Buchanan, Dindjper (1892), p. 234. : aa 
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vis. kshauma, duliila, patrorna and karpasilea. Keshawma" was linen, 


but of a coarse variety, being mixed with cotton. Its chief seats 
of manufacture were Pundravardhana (North Bengal) and Benares. 
A pure and finer form of linen was called duliila. Jt was of three 
varieties; the first, produced in Lower Bengal (Vdtigaka), was 
white and soft ; the second, produced in North Bengal (Paundraka), 
was black and “as soft as the surface of a gem ;" while the third, 
manufactured at Suvarpakudya in Kimaripa, had the “ colour of 
nsing sun." Patrorna appears to have been wild silk, Amara (nm. 
vi, 3, 14) defines it as “a bleached or white kausheya,” while the 
commentator says that it was a fibre produced by the saliva of a 
worm on the leaves of certain trees. According to Kautilya, ndga 
tree, litucha (artocarpus lakoocha), valula (mumeusops elengi) and 
vata (fiews bengalensiz) were the sources of these fibres. The 
author adds that patrorna was produced in three regions, wis, 
Magadha, Pundra and Suvarnakudya. It is significant that wild ailk 
of the best quality is still produced in these districts. Kdrpdsila 
obviously meant cotton fabrics. These were manufactured in various 
parts of India, but Vanga and six other regions, as Kautilya affirms. 
produced the best variety. 

Tt is thus evident that as early as the time of Kautilya Bengal 
had attained to great eminence as a seat of textile manufacture. 
The records of the succeeding ages tend to show that she retained 
this eminence down almost to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
It may be noted that the Pertplus of the Erythraean Sea, written 
in the first century a.o., includes “ muslins of the finest sorts” 
among the exports of Bengal.2 Referring to Ruhmi (which Elliot 
identifies with Bengal)? the Arab merchant Sulsiman wrote in the 
ninth century a», that there was “a stuff made im this country 
which is not to be found elsewhere ; so fine and dolicate js this 
material that a dress made of it may be passed through a signet- 
ring.” Sulaiman adds that it was made of cotton, and that he was 
not speaking from hearsay, but had himself seen a Piece of its 
Marco Polo, who visited India in the thirteenth century, states that 


in his time Bengal still plied a tncrative trade in cotton goods. In 


Kshirasvamin, commenting on Amara-boda (uu. & 113), explains behouma 
se inade of the fibre of Lehima. Thin is explained na Atesi both in Amans-kosa 
(m. 9. 20) and the commentary on Manu (m. 41) hy Nandana Aferi (or Atari) 
* Schofl, Periplus. p. 47. " E & D, t. 901. 
* Fbud. 1. 6. Another Arsh writer, Ibn Khurdadba (10th century an.) says 
that the country produced “cotton cloths and aloe wood ” (ited. 1. 14). 


Yule, Mares Polo, 1. 114, Marco Polo mentions cotton, but obviously he - 
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the fifteenth century Ma Huan, the Chinese traveller, witnessed five 


or six varieties of textile goods being manufactured in this province,’ 


Another industry which seems to have made considerable 


headway in our period was sugar. We have already (supra p. 650) 
cited evidence to show that Bengal was probably one of the carliest 
homes of sugar-cane cultivation. Suéruta mentions that the paun- 
draka canes (which grew in the Paundra country) were noted for 
the large quantity of sugar which they yielded. In the thirteenth 
century Marco Polo noticed that sugar was one of the important 
commodities of export from Bengal Early in the sixteenth century 
the Portuguese traveller, Barbosa, found Bengal competing with 
South India in the supply of sugar to different parts of India, Ceylon, 
Arabia and Persia." 

The manufacture of salt by means of evaporation either from 
infiltrated sea-water or from subsvil brine was also probably known 
and practised in certain areas. The Irdi Plate (supra p. 133) of 
the tenth century a.p. records the grant of a village in the Danda- 
bhukti-mendala (supra p. 27) of the Vardhamana-bhuti, along with 
its salt pits (lavendharah).‘ Similarly, the Ramapal Plate of Sri- 
chandra® (eleventh century a.p.) and the Beliva Plate of Bhoja- 
varman® (twelfth century ap.) mention the grant of villages, 
located in the Paundra-bhukti, “along with salt” (sa-lavanah). 
On the other hand, it should be noted that salt is not mentioned 
in any of the land-grants of the Pala and Sena kings. It is, there- 
fore, permissible to infer that although the manufacture of salt was 
known and practised in certain places, at any rate from the tenth 
century onwards, it had not developed into any considerable industry. 
The dampness of the climate and the large amount of fresh water 
discharged into the sea by the Ganges and the Brahmaputra might 
have hampered the growth of any large-scale salt manufacture. 

Among other crafts, pottery appears to have been practised on 
an extensive seale. A Inrge number of specimens of the pottery 
used by the monks of Pahirpur, and dating back probably to the 
eighth or ninth century a.p., have been recovered in recent years. 
ails, dishes, saucers, inkpots and lamps of various designs. The 
potter's art is also exemplified by the immense variety of terracotta 


plaques discovered at Mahisthin (Bogra), Sabhir (Dacca), Paharpur 
and other places. Some contemporary inscriptions refer to potters 


' JRAS. 1885, pp. 581-92 * Yule, Mareo Polo, 1 113. 
: BD. xam. 188, 166. (Hakluyt Society, London), m 118, 146. 
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(kumbhakdra)' and potter's ditch (kumbhakdra-garta)?; and the 
context in which these are mentioned seems to show that pottery 
as an industry was conducted from rural settlements for the most 


Along with pottery, metal-work of various kinds must have 
been known from very carly times. No settled agricultural com- 
munity could get on without blacksmiths, whose services were 
required in the manufacture and repair of agricultural implements ; 
and contemporary evidence proves that apart from agricultural 
implements, the blacksmiths manufactured other articles of general 
use like water-vessels of iron.? and weapons of war such as arrow- 
heads, spear-heads and swords.’ Besides working in iron, the metal- 
workers practised the art of bronze-casting with considerable «kill, 
This is shown by the discovery in different parts of Bengal of a 
large number of bronze or octo-alloy images, dating from the Gupta 
period onwards (cf. Chs. xm, xrv). Jewellery, too, provided orcupa- 
tion to a considerable group of metal-workers, for it was the fashion 
of the rich to use gold and silver dishes and ornaments made of 
pearls and precious stones and metals (supra pp. 615, 618) for 
personal adornment. The Deopira inscription of Vijayasena mentions 
“flowers made of precious stones, necklaces, ear-rings. anklets, 
garlands and golden bracelets," worn by the wives of the king's 
servants.” The same epigraph speaks of temple girls “the charms 
of whose body were enbanced by (the wearing of) jewellery." 
The Naihati Plate of Vallalasena refers to necklaces of pearls worn 
by Indies of royal blood.?7 The Rdmacharita (im. 39-94) mentions 
“jewelled anklet-bells,” “charming ornaments set with diamonds, 
lapia lazuli, pearls, emeralds, rubies and sapphires,” and “ necklaces 
with central gems and pure pearls of round and big shape.” The 
Pabagdt-i-Nasiri casually alludes to the use of “golden and silver 
dishes" in the place of Lakshmanasena.* 





" Kamauli cr. (GL. 155). 
" Nidhanpur cr, (Kam. Sas. #0). 
"The Edilpur Plate of Keiavasens mentions “waterveseds of iron“ 
(FR, 1a). 
Aget Puring (@45, @1 1) refers to Atom and Veiga os fopertant centres of aword- 
manufacture. The swords manufactured in Veiga, we ore acsured, “were charas- 
The Art of Wat in Ancient India, pp. 103-64). 
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Two other categories of craftsmen were the workers in stone 
hod wood. The numerous pre-Muhammadan stone images dis- 
eovered in Bengal (ef. Cha. x1, xv) and the beautifully engraved 
inscriptions on stone slabs bear eloquent testimony both to the 
volume and skill of the stone-carvers’ profession. It has been sug- 
gested that the black chlorite stone, out of which most of these 
images were carved, was probably obtained from the Rajmahal Hills 
and carried in boats to the different centres of the sculptor’s art in 
the province.’ Incidentally, this throws light on an important article 
of internal trade. Alongside stone-carving, wood-carving and car- 
pentry also appear to have been practised on an extensive scale, 
although owing to the perishable nature of wood only a few architec- 
tural specimens of wood-carving of the pre-Muhammadan period 
have come down to us (supra p. 515). It seems evident, however, 
that the wood-workers built houses and temples and also manufac- 
tured house-hold furniture? boats, ships, and wheeled carriages 
(supra pp. 615-16), 


Another important industry was ivory-carving. The Bhiateri 
Plate of Govinda-Kefava mentions an ivory-worker (dantakdra) by 
name,” while the Edilpur Plate of Keéavasena refers to “ palanquins 
supported by staffs made of elephant’s tusk." Among minor arts, 
crafts, professions and industries may be mentioned those of scribes 
florists, garland-makers, conchshell-workers, braziers, goldsmiths, 
painters, masons, oilmen, fishermen, washermen, barbers, butchers, 
distillers of wine ete, who formed so many distinct castes (ef. Ch. xv). 
As regards fishery, we get additional evidence from the land-grants, 
some of which refer to the right of fishing as included in the grant! 

Concerning the nature and organisation of industrial labour, 
we hardly know anything definite. There are certain statements, 
however, occurring here and there in the inscriptions, which suggest 
the inference that the workers in various trades and industries were 
been made above (supra p. 266) to the trade and craft-guilds in 
Bengal in the fifth and sixth centuries a.n., and the important 
position occupied by the nagara-sreshthi (guild-president), prathama- 
virthavdha (chief merchant) and prathama-kulika (the chie 
artisan) in the local administration: Similarly, the Deopara inscrip- 
tion of Vijayascna refers to Rinaka Silapini, who engraved the 


stone, as Vérendra-dilpi-goehthi-chadamani (" crest-jewel of the guild 


of Virendra artists”), " . : ee ee oy ak ‘" 
'). The exact meaning of goshthi may be a : 

ae Supe he Thid. pp. xxxv-rexvi. Cf. aleo spre p. 65. - 
SP fiansss * 1B. 127 * Pile Ins. No, 6 
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matter of doubt,’ but the possibility of its connoting a guild can 
never be altogether ruled out. 


vin. Trape—INLANp AND Forerow 


The high antiquity of Bengal’s inland and foreign trade is 
proved by the Jitaka stories, the accounts of Strabo and Pliny, and 
the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. Two factors seem to have 
promoted this early growth of commerce,—first, the qualitative and 
quantitative development of Bengal's industries, and secondly, the 
unrivalled facilities for movement afforded by the sea-coast and 
river-systems of the province. 


I. Internal Trade 


Oddly enough, we know much less about the inland commerce 
of ancient Bengal than about her forcign trade. The renson for this 
is that inscriptions, which form the most important source of our 
information concerning the early economic life of the people, do not, 
and cannot by their nature be expected to, deal with internal traffic. 
Nor do foreign travellers and historians help us in the matter, for 
their chief interest lay in the foreign trade of the province.’ Yet 
the early development of a considerable foreign trade, to which 
reference will be made later, presupposes the existence of a certain 
amount of internal commerce. Occasional reference in later inserip- 
tions also confirm this view. The mention of hatta-pati (supra 
p. 282), daulktka (p, 278) and tarika (p. 278) (officers in charge of 
markets, customs, tolls and ferries) in the land-grants indirectly 
testifies to the brisk nature of internal trade, and shows that the 
state derived from it a considerable revenue. The principal centres 


of inland trade were obviously the towns. The Kotilipida Plates 


(supra p. 51) bear witness to the fact that Navyavakasika was a 
rendezvous of merchants and businessmen® The Damodarpur 
Plates (supra p. 49) tell the same tale in regard to Kotivarsha. 


' JR. 45-40, 
* Compare, for instance, the accounts conatined in the Periphis of the 


* We have references to ships and dock-yards and to customenfficers called 
and wydpiréye-conpukia m the Grant of Gopachandra These were, as Fargiter 
points out, obviowdy affirial “ with the duty of looking after trade” (LA. 
1G, p #12). 
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We learn from the Kathd-serit-sdgara’ that Pundravardhana had 
A great market-place and strects lined with shops. Besides the 
towns, a certain amount of business was probably done in the 
villages also. The Dimodarpur Plate No. 2 mentions a hatte or 
market in connection with the purchase of a plot of land? The 
Khalimpur Plate of Dharmapila records the grant of four villages 
along with their Aattikd, which, according to Kielhorn, means 
“market dues."* The Irdi Plate similarly mentions the grant of 
a village “along with its market-place” (sa-hatta).’ while the 
Bhatera Plate speaks of shops (hattiye-griha) and big markets 
(hatfa-vera) in some of the donated villages.’ 

The chief routes of internal trade were probably the water- 
ways of the province, in proximity to which stood the principal 
towns. The rile of the rivers in the economic geography of Bengal 
cannot be over-estimated. They fertilised the soil by the silt which 
they carried; they eliminated, to a large extent, the need for arti- 
ficial irrigation; and being navigable far inland throughout the 
year, they served as ‘ corridors’ or ‘ natura! routes" for long-distance 

affic. It is probable enough, although statistical data are Incking, 
that throughout the ancient and mediaeval periods they bore the 
greater part of the inland traffic of the province. Apart from the 
rivers, a certain amount of trade probably passed slong Jand-routes. 
The itineraries of Fa-hien and Hiven Tsang point to the existence 
of such land-routes connecting some of the important cities of the 
province. The Chittagong Plate of Dimodara (supra p. 253) 
mentions a public road (réja-patha), passing by the side of a village. 
In recent years Mr. K. N. Dikshit has discovered the remains of 
two ancient embanked roads in the neighbourhood of Dhanora.* 





@. Foreign Trade 


The history of Bengal’s foreign trade may be traced back to at 
least four or five centuries before the birth of Christ. Strabo refers 
to the “ascent of vessels from the sea by the Ganges to Pali- 
bothra,"? and his information is probably derived from Megasthenes* 
account. Conversely, a number of Jataka stories mention merchants 


* Tawney's tr. m &. 

" El xv. 199-34. “  flud.- ov. O54. 
* Jbid, xx. 155, 158. * Jhid. xxx. 22. 
* AST. 1092-23, p. Loo. : ¢ | 
Ff 
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and businessmen taking ships at Benares.’ or lower down at 
Champa (modern Bhagalpur),? and then either coasting to Ceylon 
or adventuring many days without sight of land to Suvarpabhimi# 
The Periplus of the Erythracan Sea proves that Bengal maintained 
an active overseas trade with South India and Ceylon in the first 
century aD. The commodities exported are said to have consisted of 
malabathrum, Gangetic spikenard, pearls, and muslins of the finest 
sorts. They were all shipped from a ‘ market-town' called Gange 
(probably the same os Timralipti), and carried in vessels described 
in the Periplus ns ‘ colandia.”* 

In later centuries the oversens trade of Bengal seems to have 
incrensed both in volume and extent. This is probably the chief 
reason of the phenomenal growth of Tamralipti as a port of first- 
mite importance." It is hardly necessary to stress the fact that in 
all periods the city which controlled the mouth of the Ganges was 
commercially the most important in Eastern India, just as the eity 
which controlled the gates of the Euxine was commercially the most 
important in Hellas. We can trace a succession of such dominant 
cities: Tamralipti down almost to the end of the Hindu period; 


Inter, Saptagrima till the close of the sixteenth century; then 


Hooghly, and finally Calcutta, 

Taking Tamralipti as the centre, we find radiating from it 
three principal routes of overseas trade. The first led in a south- 
easterly direction past the coast of Arakan to Burma and beyond. 
Most of the early voyages from Timralipti to Suvarpabhiimi were 
probably made along this route. But there was a second line of 
overseas trade with the Malaya Peninsula and the Far Enst. Ships 
‘came along the coast up to Paloura, near modern Chicacole, and 
then proceeded right across the Bay of Bengal. This was known 


15-17, No. $22) 

© Mabi-jenakaJitake (Jftaka, v1. 34, No. 559). 
| © BK. Mukherji, A History of Indian Shipping (1012), pp. 3, 161, efe.: 
B.C. Majumder. Champa, pP. ai. 

Perviplas. 47. The Milinde-pedha, composed about the first century ao. 
einer Ca. cake tacams Valco ual diieash pasts of te WA 
(CHI. p, #19). 

3 "The fame of Tamralipti ax an emperiam of trade spend all over Indi 
and even far outside its boundaries. Hiven Teang notes that “wonderful articles 
of value and gems are collected here in nlrundance. and therefore the people of the 
country are in general very rich” (Beal-Records. m 200-201). According to the 
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to Ptolemy in the second century a.n. By the seventh century 
ships sailed directly from Tamralipti to the Malay Peninsula. An 
interesting account of this route is preserved by I-tsing in his bio- 
graphy of Hiuen-ta, who made a direct voyage from Keddah to 
Tamralipti.' 

A third line of trade led in a south-westerly direction past the 
coasts of Kalinga and Coromandel! to South Indian and Ceylon. As 
alrendy said, use of this route is mentioned in the Jataka 
stories and the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. Pliny also refers to 
it, adding that whereas in former days the island of Ceylon was 
thought to be twenty days’ sail “from the country of the Prasioi,” 
the distance “ came afterwards to be reckoned at a seven days’ sail, 
according to the rate of speed of our ships.”" In the early years 
of the fifth century a.v., the Chinese pilgrim, Fa-hien, embarked at 
Tamralipti on board « great merchant vessel and sailed to Ceylon 
en route to China, the voyage taking “ fourteen days and nights,” 
From the itinerary of I-tsing we learn that in the latter part of 
the seventh century numerous other Chinese pilgrims travelled 
along the sume route in their voyages to and from India. 

Besides the sea-routes, there seem to have been a number of 
land-routes by which Bengal's foreien trade was carried. One of 
these was the route which connected Pundravardhana with Kama- 
rips. It was along this route that Hiuen Tsang journeyed to the 
Intter kingdom in the seventh century ao." From very ancient 
times Kimariipa was noted for her textiles, sandal and agarw,* and 
it seems likely that these were taken to the main centres of business 
in Northern India along this highway of traffic. But Kamariipa 
was not the termimus of this route, for it seems to have extended 
eastwards to South China through the hills of Assam or Manipur 
and Upper Burma. This is testified to by the famous report which 
Chang-kien, the Chinese ambassador to the Yue-chi country, sub- 
mitted in 126 ec. When he was in Bactrin he was surprised to find 
silk and bamboo which came from the Chinese provinces of Yunnan 
and Szechwan. On enquiry he was told of the rich and powerful 
country of India across which the caravans carried these products 
from southern China to Afghanistan. This route evidently conti- 
nued in use till the ninth century a.v., and was joined by another 
from Annam. For the itinerary of Kia Tan (785-805 a.n.) describes: 


the Innd-route from Tonkin to Kamardpa, which the 


* BR. C. Majumdar, Serernadvipa, 1. 7; mn. 350; /-teng. pp. Xxv, Xxxniy, 
* MeCrindle, Ancient India, p. 105. | 
" Beal-Recerds, nn. 105. 
* Arthosivtra, Bk. oo. Ch. 1, 
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Karatoya river, passed by Pundravardhana, then ran across the 
Ganges to Kajangala, and finally reached Magadha.* 

More celebrated and frequented, however, was the line of trade 
which led westwards from various points in Bengal and joined the 
network of highways which converged at Benares. The Kathé-sarit- 
sdgara mentions merchants travelling from Pundravardhona to Patali- 
putra. I-tsing, who landed at Tarmralipti in 673 a.v., says that 
when he left the sea-port, “taking the road which goes straight to 
the west,” many hundreds of merchants accompanied him in his 
journey to Bodh-Gayi? A rock inscription of a chief named 
Udayamina, which has been assigned on paleographical grounds to 
the 8th century a.n., reveals that merchants from such distant places 
as Ayodhya used to frequent the port of Timralipti for purposes 
of trade" These western routes formed the principal means of 
communication and also the grand military routes between Bengal 
and Northern India. 

A third line of overland trade seems to have led through the 
passes of the Himalayas, past Sikkim and Chumbi Valley, to Tibet and 
China. The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea bears testimony to the 
fact that as early as the Ist century av. “raw silk, silk yarn and 
silk cloth” came into Bengal from China and were re-cxported to 
“Damirica by way of the river Ganges.“ It is not impossible that 
much of this stuff came in along this line of trade. In later 
period this route became the great highway of Buddhist pilgrim- 
travel between Magadha and Tibet. Towards the end of our 
period horses in large number appear to have been imported into 
Bengal along this track. Referring to a town variously named as 
Karbattan, Kar-pattan or Karambatan, which has not yet been 
satisfactorily identified, but which was obviously located somewhere 
at the foot of the Himalayan range, the Tabaqdt-i-Ndriri snys : 

“Every morning in the market of that cily, about fifteen hundred horses 
are sold. All the enddle horses which come inte the territory of Lakhnauti are 
from that country. Their roads past through the ravines of the mountains, 
i are thirty-five mountain passes throngh which bores are brought to 

A fourth overland route ran southwards, along the Kalfiga 
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The use of minted metallic coins as the medium of exchange 
marks a big forward step in civilisation, especially in its economic 
aspect. The question as to when metallic coms were first introduced 
in Bengal is involved in obscurity. It is certain, however, that they 
were known and used several centuries before the commencement 
of the Christian era. This is proved by three concurrent pieces off 
evidence. In the first place, the Mahasthin Brahmi inscription 
mentions coins called gandaka, and probably also kdkanika. The 
former has been explained as o small piece of coin of the value of 
four cowries, while the latter is referred to in the Arthasdstra of 
Kautilya as a sub-multiple of the copper kdrshdpana.' Secondly, 
the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea records that « gold com, known 
as callis, was in vogue in the market-town of Gange (Tamra- 
lipti?) at about the first century ap2 But by far the most 
valuable evidence in this regard is furnished by the discovery of a 
large number of silver and copper nunch-marked and cast coins, 
most of them dating back to the pre-Christian epoch. These have 
been found, sometimes in large number, in various localities of the 
provinee—in the neighbourhood of Berachimpa (24-Parganas) : 
near Manda (Rajshahi),* in the highland close to the river-hed at 
Tamluk.® and at Wari-Bator (Dacca)." There are good reasons to 
think that these punch-marked pieces represent the earliest coinage 
of Bengal, as perhaps also of many other provinces of India, and 
served for centuries the commercial needs of the people. The sym- 
bols punched on these coins are often similar to those found in other 
parts of Indin—a fact which shows that from very early times 
Bengal followed the main currents of general Indian economic life. 

A few gold coins of the Kushiin kings have been discovered im 
Bengal :* but there is nothing to show that they were used as 
medium of exchange within the province. They might have come 
by way of trade, along with pilgrims, or in the trail of an invading 
army. In the territory under the direct rule of the Kushiin emperors 
gold was linked up with copper, and it is significant that not @ 
single copper coin, struck by any Kushin king, has been discovered 


| Arthettsira, Ur. p. 1. For its relative place in the currency scheme of 


Kautilya cf, 5. K. Chakrabortti, Anciest Indian Numirmatica, p. 58. 


picen Supe gertan * ASI. 1922-28, p. 109. 

c_ TBhd, TERE Phy Be Ee ‘ Ibid. 1991-22, p. 74. 

< Annual Report of the Dacca Museum, 1995-36, p. 6. 
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With the establishment of the Gupta empire, Bengal shared in 
the currency system introduced and maintained by that dynasty. 
and silver, though copper was not unknown. The discovery of a 
large number of Gupta coins, both of gold and silver, in almost 
every part of Bengal, shows that they came into fairly wide circu- 
lation within the province, Extant specimens prove that the earlier 
gold coins of the dynasty followed the standard of their Kushan 
prototypes, weighing about 122 grains; but from the time of Skanda- 
gupta onwards a deliberate attempt seems to have been made to 
revert to the old Hindu suvarna standard of 146.4 grains.’ The 
silver coins of the Gupta monarchs show considerable variations in 
weight ; but those circulating in the central and eastern provinces of 
the empire appear to have approximated the standard weight of 
silver Adre/hdpanag, ic. 36 grains.? 

Epigraphie records belonging to the Gupta period mention two 
varieties of coins, wz. the dindra and the ripaka, as medina of 
exchange in purchasing land. It is generally held that the former 
(derived from the Latin denarius aureus) denotes the gold, and the 
latter, the silver coins of the Gupta monarchs. Concerning the rate 
of exchange between the two, we get valuable information from the 
Baigrim Plate (supra p. 49). The epigraph records purchase of 
land at the price of 6 dindras for 3 kulyavépas and § riipakaz for 
2 dronawipas in area, the customary price in that locality being 
2 dindras for each kulyavdpa. As already stated, one kulys- 


gn the Buigri P Bais Sus tote dnicaed, thw that Gal 
in weight from 117-8 to 127.3 grains and the latter 
to 36.2 grains. Taking the mean in. each. case, say 122 
| site -aveede wtiakk- of gold sept Some See 
average weight of silver coins, and leaving out of cc on ution the 
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information), we have the formula of 480 grains of silver as equi- 
valent to 122 of gold, and the relation between these numbers is 
approximately 4 to 1. Even if we take the view that the silver 
coins, which circulated im Eastern India, weighed 36 grains, the 
ratio of gold and silver would work out at 1:4.6, 

This is, however, an extremely disconcerting position, From 
the Nasik inscription of Rishabhadatta, dated 120 a.., it has been 
estimated that in the second century a.v. the relative value of gold 
and silver in Western India was 1:10." It 1s very probable that 
even in ancient times the rate of exchange between gold and silver 
did not vary greatly in different parts of India. If that were 590, 
the question arises as to the cause of this tremendous fall in the 
value of gold in relation to silver in course of the next three cen- 
turies. Was it due to a sudden stoppage in the importation of 
silver, Indian having had to depend on foreign countries for the 
supply of that metal? Was this stoppage in any way connected 
with the break-up of the Roman empire in the fifth century aD? 
Or are we to infer that the term dindra, as used im contemporary 
documents, did not refer to the ordinary gold coins of the Gupta 
monarchs, but rather to those light-weight, debased gold coins, 
which are usually described as “Imitation Gupta” coins, and which 
have been found in such profuse number in different parts of 
Bengal ?? These are problems which, in the present state of our 
knowledge, we are scarcely able to solve. 

Whatever may be the correct explanation of the relative value 
of gold and silver in the Sth century a.v., the immediate successors 
of the Gupta monarchs in Bengal, while adhering to the traditions 
of Gupta gold comage, seem to have altogether given up the practice 


of minting silver coins, This is shown by the fact that while not a 


single silver coin of any of these rulers has yet been discovered, a 
number of gold coins bearing the legends of Sasinka, Jaya(-niga *), 
Samfchi(radeva) and other kings* have been found in different 


* I have here followed Profemor Rapson (CCBM. clxxxv) in preference to 
Dr. D. BR. Bhandarkar (Lectures on Ancient Indian Nuriematics, p,. 10%)- 
The latter kas worked out the ratio as 1:14; but his calculation is based on the 


* Cl. mpra pp. 52-53, The extant specimens of these ins vary in weight 
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parts of Bengal, These coins, however, although conforming to the 
weight of the later Gupta gold coins (and consequently to that of 
Manu’s suvarna), are in most cases debased in metal content, and 
inferior in style and execution to those of their prototypes. The 
times were difficult: the forces of disruption were rampant on all 
sides; and the kings seem to have resorted to debasing their cur- 
rency with a view to retaining as much gold in their own hands as 
possible, The process thus started seems to have been continued 
for several generations’ till, by the operation of what is called the 
Gresham's Law, gold coins wholly went out of circulation in Bengal, 
It was probably during this period of monetary anarchy that 
cownes, which might have been in circulation even in earlier times,* 
established themselves as the only dependable medium of exchange 
in the province. A people, who had for centuries been accustomed to 
minted currency, could not be suddenly expected to revert to 
barter: and as the State failed to discharge its normal functions im 
the matter of coinage, and as the traditions of private comage were 
long forgotten, there was hardly any alternative to the use of cowrie 
shells, which were known to have been in circulation about the same 
time in some other parts of India. When political stability was 
re-established in Bengal under the Pala kings, an attempt appears 
to have been made to re-introduce minted currency. This is shown 
by the discovery of a few copper and silver coins, belonging to the 
Pila period. Three copper coins of a “unique type showing a 
rather clumsily depicted bull on the obverse and three fish on the 
reverse" have been found at Pahirpur, and these have been 
tentatively assigned to the early Pala empire. Numbers of silver and 
copper coins of a second type have been found in Bengal and Bihar. 
From the legend “Sri Vigra” on the obverse these are altributed 
to king Vigrahapala, and are generally called Vigrahapila-dramma, 
the term dramma, as a designation of coins, occurring in the Bodh- 
GayA inscription of Dharmapala (Pala Ins. No. 1). V. A. Smith 
ttributed the finer specimens of this type to Vigrahapala 1, and the 
debnsed ones to the second or third king of that name. K, N. 
Dikshit, however, thinks that the debased coins “may have been 
issued after the original by other rulers, not necessarily even of the 








Pala dynasty.” But whatever view we might take of this, it seems 


* The unattributed “Imitation Gupta” gold coins ore ually sesigned to 
(JA5R, N. & 1983, pp. 14; swpra pp. 92-53). Dr. NS. K. Bhaitasall 
¢ the coins of thie type, discovered at Sabhar (near Darra), ot 
in » . 


= For the Pils coins ef CCIM. +. £88,230, Pi. xxv. 10; Supplementary CCIM. 
‘86-57; ASL 19e7-28, pp. 104-5, Pi. xuvmi{e) ; Pehorper. 10, 86, Pl. trir(g). 
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from the extreme scarcity and the generally debased character of these 
coins that the attempt of the Pala rulers to introduce a currency 
of their own was a faint-hearted one and was soon abandoned, 
When we think of the long rule of the Pala dynasty and the extent 
of its kingdom, its lack of currency becomes an intriguing problem, 
almost a mystery, which cannot be solved at present. The mystery 
is still more deepened by the fact that gold coins seem to have 
been profusely used in the neighbouring province of Kiamaripa 
(Assam) even during the Pala period. For, according to the 
Silimpur inscription, assigned to the eleventh century A.D. #8 
Brahmana of Varendri was offered nine hundred gold coins by 
Jayapila, a king of Kamariipa.’ 

The copper-plate grants of the Sena kings refer to two coin- 
denominations, viz. purdna and kapardaka-purina. They are usually 
mentioned in connection with the income from particular plots of 
Innd donated by kings. A comparative study of the grants would 
tend to show that the purana and hapardaka-purdna were inter- 
changeable terms, and not, as is usually supposed, the denominations 
of two different coins. It seems probable that the term kapardaka 
was prefixed to purdna so os to leave no room for doubt as to the 
identity of the coin specified, more or less in the same way 48 
bha was sometimes prefixed to pdtaka and drona in order to make 
it clear that they were measures of space and not measures of 
weight. 

Two different considerations prove the validity of the above 
hypothesis. First, in some land-grants the income derived from 
particular plots of land is described in figures (e.g. 200 in the Edilpur 
Plate of Keénvasens ; 500 in the Saktipur Plate of Lakshmanasens ; 
627 in the Madanapidi Plate of Visvaripasena ; 100, 60, 140, 50, 
25, 25, 50, 50 in the Madhyapadai Plate of Viévariipasena, ete.) 
without reference to any coin-denomination. If there were two 
different coins circulating side by side, it is certain that one or the 
other would have been mentioned in connection with these figures. 
Secondly, it is well known that the purdna was a silver com, weigh- 
ing 32 rativ of 58 grains. Had the Sena kings minted silver coins 
of this or of any other weight, it is very probable that at lenst a 


few specimens would have come down to us. Curiously, however, 
not a single coin, which may be attributed to any Sena king, has 


yet been discovered. On the other hand, the testimony of Minhaj 





| t. Hasak who edited the inscription explains "hemndm dafdni mapa” 98 
nine bundred gold coins (27 xm. 20%, #95). and this seems to be the natural 
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came to Bengal, noticed no silver currency in the country but found 
the people using cowrie shells in economic transactions. When the 
king intended to make monetary gift, says the Muslim historian, 
“the least gift he used to confer was a lak of kauri.” 

It is clear, therefore, that under the Sena kings cowrie shells 
served as the medium of exchange in Bengal. What, then, is the 
meaning of the purdna or kapardaka-purdna so often mentioned in 
the Sena land-grants? Dr. Bhandarkar has suggested that it was 
a silver coin shaped like a kapardala or cowrie.* The strongest 
argument against this view is that not a single coin of this type has 
been discovered here or elsewhere in Indin. The fabrication of 
such « coin was also difficult and would mark o sudden “ retrogres- 
sion in the evolution of coinage” in the country More plausible 
is the hypothesis, set forth by Dr. S. K. Chakrabortti, that the 
kaperdaka-purdna was not an actual coin, but a mere abstract unit 
of account; that is to say, it was the value of a purina counted 
out in cowrie shells. In other words, “payments were made in 
cowries and a certain number of them came to be equated to the 
silver coin, the purdna, thus linking up all exchange transactions 
ultimately to silver, just as at present the rupee, the silver coin, 
is linked up to gold at a certain ratio,” 


* Nasiri. transl. p. 556. The (rapra pp. 38941) refer 


to the use of kanadi (cowrie) and woyli (budi) (BGD. 20). There is nothing to 


be surprised at in the use of cowrie even in a commercially developed community, 
for, ewen as late os 1750 an, duties were collected in Calentta in couriers and 
Indsa, p. 285). | 

" Lectures on Ancient Indicn Numiematics, pp. 190, 170. 

* [hid 0. 
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BENGALIS OUTSIDE BENGAL 


No survey of the history and civilisation of the people of 
Bengal can be regarded as complete without some account of their 
activities outside the boundaries of their own province, both in and 
outside India. From very early times many sons of Bengal distin- 
guished themselves in various spheres of life both in India and 
abroad. Apart from these individual instances, we must presume 
that Bengal, as an integral part of India, must have taken her due 
share in the various activities of the Indians, and contributed her 
quota to the general influence exercised by them, in the outside 
world. But it is not always easy to distinguish the part played in 
these respects by Bengal or any other region comprised withm the 
great sub-continent of India, We propose, therefore, to touch 


iefly upon those incidents or episodes alone in which the Bengalis 
are specifically known to have taken .the leading part. 





1. Actrvirres or Bencanrs ovrame [pra 


The chief activities of the Bengalis outside India lay in religi- 
ous and commercial spheres. The port of Tamralipti was the great 
emporium of trade between Northern India and the Eastern world 
across the sea. Being situated in the eastern extremity of India, 
Bengal also served as the connecting link, by way of land, between 
the great sub-continent and the extensive regions in the east, from 
South China to Burma and thence to Malay Peninsula and Indo- 
China. The Chinese evidence leaves no doubt that there was an 
active intercourse by both the land and sea-routes, and streams of 


traders, merchants, pilgrims and other classes of people followed | 


them in their journey between India and the Far East (supra 
pp. 650%). Apart from being an intermediary in trade and 


a. Te 


commerce, Bengal must, therefore, have played an important part in — 


the great cultural association between the diverse civilisations aks 
Eastern and South-Eastern Asia which forms such a distinguished 
feature in the history of this great continent for nearly one thousand — 


am 
* 
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‘ RC, Majumdar—Chompd, pp. xim-xxry; Suvarsadvipa, Part 5 Bk 


and five hundred years. , 
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roborated by some specific instances, 

As regards maritime and colonial activity, an inscription in 
Malay Peninsula, of the fourth or fifth century a.p., records the gift 
of a Mahdndvika (great captain) Buddhagupta, who was probably 
a mative of Bengal.’ Tradition also connects Bengal with the 
Indinn settlement in the island of Ceylon (v. supra p. 30). The 
truth of the story of prince Vijaya may, however, be doubted, and 
no fina! conclusion is possible until fresh evidence is available. 

But we are on surer grounds when we come to missionary 
activities. It is now admitted on all hands that Bengal 
exercised grent influence on the development of later Buddhism 
in Java and neighbouring regions during the Pala period. 
An mecription in Java" definitely mentions that the guru (precep- 
tor) of the Sailendra emperors was an inhabitant of Gauda (Gaudi- 
dvipa-guru). This royal preceptor, named Kuméraghosha, set up 
an image of Mafijuéri in the year 782 av. and was probably also 
the guru for whose worship the famous temple of Tara at Kalasan 
had been built four years earlier. We are told that at the com- 
mand of the guru some officers of the king built « temple, an image 
of goddess Tira, and a residence for monks proficient in Vinaya- 
Mahiyina. Reference has already been made above (pp. 121-22) 
to the grant of five villages by Devapala, at the request of king 
Balaputradeva of Suvarnadvipa, for maimtaining the monastery that 
the latter had built at Nalanda. The intimate mtercourse between 
the Pala and the Sailendra kingdoms explains the great influence 
exercised by the Pala art upon that of Jnva4 Tt has already been 
noted above (pp. 496-07), that such influence was by no means 
confined to Java, but also extended to the mainland, and the 
peculiar architectural style of a group of temples in Burma was 
probably derived from that of Bengal and neighbouring regions. 
As a further evidence of the close contact between Java and Bengal, 
reference may be made to the affinity between the scripts used on 
certain Javanese sculptures and the proto-Bengali alphabet. This 
contact continued till at least the 14th century an." 
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The influence of Bengal upon the development of art and reli- 
gion in the Far East must thus be regarded as considerable, although 
sufficient data are not available to trace in details the relationship 
between them. We are, however, more fortunate in this respect im 
regard to Tibet, the other region where Bengal exercised a deep 
influence on the evolution of culture. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the form of Buddhist 
religion and monastic order in Tibet was largely shaped by 8 
number of famous Buddhist teachers from Bengal. Fortunately, 
the Tibetan chronicles have preserved a detailed account of a large 
number of Indian Pandite from the Pila kingdom who visited the 
Land of Snow, and not only preached the Buddhist religion and 
translated Indian texts, but transmitted to that inaccessible region 
the various elements of Indian culture and civilisation. ‘Their 
literary and religious activities have been treated in a general way 
in Chs. x1 and xm. Here we would refer to only a few distinguished 
persons among them who may be regarded, on reasonable grounds, 
to be inhabitants of Bengal, The detailed accounts of their lives are 
culled from Tibetan sources, and though much of them may he 
merely traditional, unsupported by positive testimony, they are still 
of great value, at least in so far as they hold out before us 6 general 
picture of the honour and respect accorded to the Bengali scholars 
and religious teachers in Tibet. 

The native religion of Tibet was Bon-po. It advocated demon- 
worship and other sacrifices. During the reign of Srong-tsan Gam- 
po, as noted above (p. 91), Buddhism was introduced in Tibet: 
Bon, however, remained the predominant religion in Tibet till the 
accession of Khri-srong-lde-btsan (supra p. 124), a descendant of 
Srong-tsan Gampo, in the middle of the eighth century ao. Khir 
srong-Ide-btsan was a great devotee of Buddha. He invited Santi- 
rakshita (supra pp. 332-38) ,1 who was at that time living in Nepal, 


* For the account af Santimkshite and Padmasambhava that follows, cj. 
L. A. Warklell, Huddhism o/ Tibet or Lamaism, 20, 24, 25; IP. 40; JASB. ta. Part 
1, 7-8; Pag Sem Jom Zang, Part 1, 170 ff. (sce table of contents, pp. xf); A.B 
Prancke. Antiquities of Indien Tibet, n. 87-88. Santirakshita, also known as 
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to Tibet in order to strengthen the cause of Buddhism there. Santi- 
rakshita went to Tibet. He had hardly preached there the Buddhist 
do¢trine for four months when, we are told, the demi-gods of Tibet 
grew indignant and caused many phenomenal disturbances. Sinti- 
rakshita was sent back to Nepal. Sometime afterwards he, on the 
request of the Tibetan king, went for a second time to Tibet. He 
introduced there the observance of the ‘ten virtues’ and Dharma, 
But the local gods, demi-gods, genii, and female spirits, finding the 
people inclined to Buddhism, became very violent again. They were 
evidently the adherents of the Bon religion, Sintirakshita was not 
strong enough to cope with them. He advised the king to invite 
Padmasambhava, who knew mystic charms for combating the evil 
spirits. Padmasambhava, at the invitation of the king, went to 
Tibet, and within o very short period brought all the evil genii 
under his control. The king was highly pleased with Padmasam- 
bhava and Sintirakshita, and built Bsam-ya, a monastery after the 
model of that at apuri in Magadha (supra p. 115). Both the 
Indian teachers established there the order of the Lamas. Lama, 
in the true sense, means the head of the monastery, though in 
modern times the title is given to all the monks and priests in Tibet 
connected with the Buddhist order. The religion of the Lama is 
simply called “ The Religion "or “ Buddha's Religion.” Its followers 
are called * Nan-pa,’ that is ‘ within the fold.” Padmasambhava and 
Sintirnkshita trained some Tibetans as monks, who carried on their 
mission cence fe and translated many Buddhist texts into 
Padmasambhava, after a residence of a short period, left 
Tibet i in vemos to preach Buddhism in other lands. SAntirakshita 
was made the first abbot of the monastery at Beam-ya. He occupied 
that position for thirteen years. Shortly before his death Hoshang 
Mahiyina, a Chinese : . visited Tibet. He started preach- 
ing Buddhism of an order which differed from that advocated by 
Santirakshita. Sintirakshita, failing to meet his opponent in contro- 











of Bengal (eer p. 89%). Hie sister was Mandaravi. The tradition runs that 
Indrabhiti, « | ¢ of Uddiyina, hed © son named Pachmasambhara (Waddell, 
op. cit. 5806f). Padmaambhava im his early age was tyrannical, The king, in 
esler! kd Slaail hig Bbieida: banished -the ‘wuinen Padmasambhara in course of 
| travel reached Zahor, and married the sister of Siintirukshita Waddell identi- 
with Udyiina in the Swat Valley (op. cif. p. 96). According to 

y Sam Jom Zang. the frst ber Wat Lai-pai. belonged! to the fisherman caste 
im the service the king of Uddiylinn as a writer. Me 


mupre p. 535, [n. 1. = 
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versy, requested the king to invite his disciple, Kamalagila to Tibet. 
Kamala was residing in Magadha. But éantirakshita, shortly be- 
fore Kamalagila’s arrival in Tibet, died of an accident. Kamalasila 
defented the Chinese missionary in a debate, and established the 
soundness of the doctrine preached by Santirakshita. 

The Tibetan literature closely connects another Bengali teacher 
named Dipankara Srijfiinn, also known as Atiéa2 with the religious 
movement in Tibet, Dipatkara was born in 980 a.D. in the royal 
family of Gaudna at Vikramanipura in Bangala. He was known a8 
Chandragarbha in his early age. His father was Kalyanasri and his 
mother was Prabhavati. While young, he learnt five minor sciences 
under the guidance of the great teacher Jetari. He studied the im- 
portant literature of the Hinayina and Mahayana schools. Rahula- — 
gupta tanght him the meditative science of the Buddhists in the — 
Knshnagiri monastery. Krishnagiri, modern Kanheri, in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, was an important centre of the Buddhists. — 
Chandragarbha received there the name of Guh yajiiina-vajra. At 
the age of nineteen he took the sacred vows in the Odantapurt- 
vihdra from the Mahisanghika Acharya Silarakshita, who gave him 
the name Dipatkara §Srijifina. Twelve years Inter, at the age of — 
thirty-one, he was ordained as a Bhikshu. He received the vow of — 
» Bodhisattva from Dharmarakshita. He intended to study Burl- 
dhism under the guidance of Chandrakirti, the High Priest of 
Suvarnadvipa. Suvarnadvipa, which was a general name for Java 
and other islands in Eastern Archipelago, was at that time an im- 
portant centre of Buddhism in the East. A merchant vessel, after 
‘several months’ strenuous journey, brought him to that island. 
He studied there for twelve years, and returned to Magacha, visiting — 
Tamradvipa (Ceylon) on his way. He was invited to the Vikrama-— 
fila monastery (supra p. 115) by the king Mahipala, Dipankara— 
assumed the post of the High Priest of the Vikramafiln monastery — 
at the request of king Nayapdla, son of Mahipala. Sthavira Ratni- 
kara was at that time the chief of the monastery. : 

About the middle of the eleventh century a. Lha Lama 
Ye-ses-hod was the king of Tibet. He was a pious Buddhist. He 
intended to reform Buddhism in Tibet, which was debased — 
‘by Tantric and Bon mysticism, He sent Rinchhen Zat-po.— 
the great Lochava, and Legs-pahi Serab to India im order 1” 









: Ci. sepra pp, 884-35. Dipatkara is mentioned as Phul-byah im an insery 
tion in Tibet (Francke, op. cit. m1. 169). Por the account that follows Ch PP 
60-76: Pag Sam Jon Zang, u. 183 ff. (Cj. table of contents, evil 1) ; Francks. 
op. cit, 107, 169, 170. . | 7 
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invite some Indian scholars to Tibet.’ Those two officers of the 
‘Tibetan king, in course of their sojourn, went to the Vikramaéila 
‘monastery. They came to learn there that Dipankara was the best 
of the Buddhist scholars in Magadha. But realising that there was 
no chance of their request being complied with, they did not dare 
extend him their invitation to Tibet. They went back to their 
country and communicated to the king every thing they knew about 
the great Bengali teacher. The king despatched a Tibetan mission 
under Rgya-tson-gru Sengé, a native of Tag-tshal, in Tsang, to 
Vikramagila with rich presents to invite Dipahkara to his country. 
Seated on receipt of the invitation, replied to the Tibetan 

“Then it scems to me that my going to Tibet would be doe to two causes: 

first, the desire of amassing gold, and second, the wish of gaining sainthood by the 
laving of others: but T must say that I have no necessity for gold nor any ansiety 
for the second at present.” 
The Tibetans, thus having failed to achieve their end, went back to 
their country. About this time a great calamity befell the king of 
Tibet. He was taken prisoner by the king of Garlog in the frontier 
of Nepal. The king, shortly before his death in the enemy's prison, 
sent through his nephew and successor Chan Chib the following 
message to Dipankarna : 

“Tie Lama, the king of Tibet. hes fallen into the hands of the Raj of 
Garlog while endeavouring to collect gold for diffusing the religion of Buddha, 
and for the Pandit himeelf. The Pandit should therefore vouchsafe his blessings 
and mercy unto him in all his transformed existences. The chief sim of the king's 


life has been to take him to Tibet to reform Buddhism, but, oles that did not 
come fo pam! With a longing look to the time when he could behold the Papdit's 


saintly face, he resigned bimeelf absolutely to the mercy of the three Holies. 


After the death of the king, Chan Chih sent o Tibetan mission in 
charge of Tshul Khrim-gyalwa to Dipatkara at Vikramadila with 
the deceased king's letter. It was also instructed, in case Dipankara 
een eer ae ee 
Shrim-gyalwa, also known as Vinayadhara, formerly 
studied Buddhist literature in India for two years. He proceeded 
to Vikramadila with the mission, and met there unexpectedly his 
preceptor Gya-tson Sengé. The preceptor told him that the Tibetans 
had no influence there, and advised him not to disclose at once the 
object of his visit. Both of them saw Dipatkara from time to time. 
Dipankara was very much moved when he heard the news of the 





~ | Francke (op. cit. 100-71) points out that Ye-tes-bod wan a king of Ga-ge 
in Western Tibet) which included parts of Kunawar and Spyi-ti, and 
eer ae Se ieee acta ‘theok evita Attin:'to Liv coumtey. 
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king’s death under tragic circumstance. He consented to pay @ visit 
to Tibet after finishing his work in hand, to which he would have 
to devote a period of eighteen months. He advised the Tibetan 
monks to keep the matter secret. Once Vinayadhara and Gya-tson 
made an attempt to know the opinion of Ratnikara on the matter 
of Dipankara’s visit to Tibet. HRatnikara discarded the idea with 
“im the absence of Atita, no other Pendit would be able to preserve the moral 
discipline of the monks here. He holds the key to many o monastery of Magadha. 
Por these reasons we ean ill afford to lose his venerable presence.” 


The day of Dipatkara’s departure for Tibet was drawing neat. 
>< tt was not, however, possible for him to leave the Vikramasila 
monastery without the permission of his chief, Ratnikara. Once he 
sought the permission of Ratnikara for leave to accompany” Vinaya- 
dhara to many places of pilgrimages including Nepal. Ratnikara 
could, however, discover that Dipankara cherished an idea of visiting 
Tibet on that occasion. He eventually agreed to the proposal of 
Vinayadhara about Dipatkara’s visit to Tibet on condition that the 
venerable teacher should return to Vikramadila within three years. 

He remarked : 


“without Atiéa India will be in darkness, He holds the key to many institutions. 

In his absence many monasteries will be empty. The looming signs prognosticate 
evil for Indis. Numerous Turushkas (Muhammadans) are invading India, and TO 
am much concerned at heart. May you proceed to your country with your com- 
panions and with Afiia to work for the good of all living beings there.” 


~s 
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Dipankara started for Tibet, accompanied by Vinayadhara, 
Gya-tson, Pandit Bhimigarbha, and the Mahiraja Bhimisangha, 
the king of Western India, who was his disciple. Some Saivas, 
Vaishnavas, and Kapilas, who did not like that Dipatkara should — 
preach Buddhism in Tibet, engaged some robbers to take his life — 
as soon as he passed the border of India. The robbers, when they — 
enw the saintly appenrance of the teacher, could not raise their hands 
against him, and went away. As soon as Dipankara entered Nepal : 
a local chief took fancy to a beautiful little table made of sandal 
wood, which was being carried by the venerable teacher. He set — 
some brigands to rob him of it. But Dipankara, it is reported, 
reverence to the temple of Arya Swayambhi. Gya-tson unfortu- y 





nately died there of fever. Dipatkara was much moved by this 
calamity, as Gya-tson was his close companion, and was to serve hit 7 












in Tibet as an interpreter (lochava), At this time he wrote a note 
to king Nayapila. He met Ananta-kirti, king of Nepal, at Paipa, 
then called Palpoi-tha. He presented the king with an elephant, and 
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the latter in gratitude laid the foundation of a monastery ealled 
Than-whdra. His son Padmaprabha was ordained as monk hy 
Dipankara, Padmaprabha accompanied the Bengal -Pandit to 
Tibet. 

Dipankara was received by the officers and the army of the 
king Chan Chib in the frontier of Tibet. He stopped on the bank 
of Manasa-sarovara for a week. Finally he reached the monastery 
at Tholing* with his party. He was given o grand ovation by the 
king in the capital. He moved from province to province and 
preached Mahiyiina doctrine. Brom-ton, founder of the first great 
hierarchy of Tibet,, became his disciple. Dipatkara succeeded there 
in eliminating Tantric and foreign elements from the Buddhist creed, 
He wrote several books on Buddhism during his stay in Tibet. 
Bodhipatha-predipa is the most prominent among them. The 
euthorship of about two hundred books is ascribed to him* He 
lived in Tibet for thirteen years and died there c, 1053 a.p. at the 
age of seventy-three. His memory is still cherished by the people 
of that country. 





o. Actrvrrres or Bexcatis mw Inna ovrsme Bewcan 


We have many references to Bengalis playing an important part, 
both in secular and religious affairs, in different parts of Indin out- 
side Bengal. A short account of some of these persons is given 
below to indicate the nature and scope of these activi 

We may begin with Gadidhara who founded a principality in 
the Far South. Gad a was born in the village of Tadi, in 
Varendri. He is described as the crest-jewel of Gauda, and the illu- 
minntor of Varendri. He proceeded to Southern India, and became 
the chief of the territory called Kartikeya-tapovana. The seat of 
his government was Kolagala, the modern village of Kolagallu, in 
the: at district, Madras Presidency. He was a subordinate of 

makita king Krishna mm. (ap. 999-067) and Khottiga 
(907-0. 978 am): He installed the images of Sifirya, Brahmi, 
Vishnu, Maheévara, Parvati, Viniyaka, and Kartikeya, and founded 


a monastery at Kolagallu.* 














© Tt bs identified with Totling math in Western Tibet (PHC. Lahore 1040, 
p 179). 

© CordierCat. n. 6; IP, 76. 

* PN. Bose, Indien Teachers of Buddhirt Universitun. pp. 73-70; IP. 76. 

* Kolagally inscription (EI. xxi. 200-4); IMP. 1 205, No, 52; 206, 
Bellary No. 91. The name is wrongly read here as Gajadhera aod Gapdddhare. 
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The Gopeswar inscription of Anekamalla, dated Saka 1113 
(=1191 a.».), refers to the king as sprung from the family of Gauda.' - 
He was a king of the Garhwal district where the inscription was 1 


discovered, and is said to have conquered Kedara-bhimi, no doubt ~ 
the holy city of Kedira and the adjoining territory. | 
ing grave danger, advised Muhammad Ghiiri to ease the situation 
by relasing Prithvirija. But Muhammad Ghiri, in his rage, ordered 


Another son of Gauda distinguished himself in the same region 
the execution of the Chaihamina king. Wdayaraja. after the death i 
F 





‘ A, 


that Prithvirija fought successfully with Sihibadma (Shihab-ud- 
din Muhammad Ghirt) many times. On the last occasion the 
Muslim general, referred to as the king of the Sakas, invaded the 
kingdom of Prithviraja, and captured Dilli (Delhi). Prithviraja, 
commanding Udayarija to follow him, hurried to oppose the enemy 
with a small army. He suffered defeat at the hand of Muhammad 
Ghari, and was taken prisoner, before Udayarija could come to his 
assistance. Muhammad Ghiri, after the arrival of Udayarija io 
the battle-field, being dubious about his ultimate success, withdrew 
to the city of Delhi with the captive Prithviraja. The pride of his 
being a member of the Gauda family prevented Udayarija from 
Tetracing his steps, leaving his master in that perilous condition. 
He made an onslaught on the city, and fought bravely with the 
enemy for a month without interval. A Muslim officer, apprehend- 





about the same time. He is Udayarija, of the Gauda family, who 
was appointed commander of the Chihamina army by Prithvirija 
mr. (1182-1102 a.p.). Prithvirija ot defeated Muhammad Ghiri m 
1190-01 a.v., but lost his life in a battle with the same Muslim 
general nt Tarfori, near Karnal, in 1192 a». These informations 
are supplied by the Muhammadan historians. The Hammira-maad- 
kdvya gives » somewhat different account of the conflict. It records 
of Prithvirija, in his despair made a desperate attemp! to capture 
the city, and fell fighting in the battle2 

A Brihmana named Sakti, belonging to the Bharadvaja family 
of Ganda, obtained Darvaibhisira, which is now represented by the 
tract of the lower and the middle hills between the rivers Chandra- 
bhigi and Vitasté. His son was Mitra. Mitra's son was Saktisvami. 
Saktisvimi became the minister of king Muktapida,? also known a$ g 


* Atkinson, Notes om the History of the Himalaya of the North-Western 
Province of India, Ch. rv. 16, The name of the king may also be read as . 
Malin. There is = second ineription of the king on ax iron trident in. freat off 
ee ts Temple ( Fis. 17-18). =~ 








Swiss filed “Keakinie fvdin -e. AD. 725 to 760 (supra 


pp. 83-84). 

Gadidhara, son of Lakshmidhara, an ornament of the Gauda 
family, attained to the position of the great minister of peace and 
war under the Chandella king Paramardi (c. 1167-1202 A.D). 





There was another personage named Lakshmidhara, who was born 

in the Gauda family, and who was an ornament in the kingdom of 
the Chandella Kirtivarman (¢. a.. 1098). Lakshmidhara’s son was 
Yaéahpila, who was a minister under the next Chandella king Sal- 
lakshanavarman., Yasahpila’s son Sridhara was an officer of the 
Chandella king Jayavarman (a. 1117). Sridhara's son Gokula 
was a minister of the Chandella Prithvivarman. Gokula’s son 
Bhoja(?) flourished during the reign of the Chandella Mi caonvere 
(AD, 1129-1165). Bhoja’s son Mahipila was an officer under 
the Chandella Paramardi. Mahipila’s son Gangidhara became a 
favourite of the Chandella Troilokyavarman (a. 1205-c. 1247). 
Gafgidhara's son Jagaddhara was a minister of the Chandella Vira- 
varman (A.0. 1261-1286) ." 

An inscription of the fifth century a. mentions that a Kshatriya 
family from Gaura, founded a kingdom in the Udaipur State, 
Rijaputina.2? Gaura appears to be the same as Gauda, though 
this cannot be definitely proved. 

The Bengalis in foreign land showed more zeal in religious and 
missionary activities than in any other sphere of life. Both Buddhist 
and Brahmanical teachers went far and near, and propagated their 
respective tencts. 

The earliest Bengali Buddhist teacher to achieve distinction out- 
side Bengal is Silabhadra (supra pp. 330-31), a member of the 
EBrahmanical royal family of Samatata" We are fortunate in 
getting a detailed account of his life from the contemporary Chinese 
traveller Hiven Tsang, Silabhadra, in his young age, travelled 
thr out India for acquiring special knowledge in Buddhist philo- 
sophy. “He met Dharmapala at Nalandi and received religious 

ruction from him. Dharmapala, finding in him the qualities of a 
great man, ordained him as a monk. Silabhadra mastered the 
principles of Buddhism, and attained high efficiency in explaining the 
subtleties of the Sastra. His fame as a great Buddhist scholar 
spread to foreign lands, A Brahman from South India, who was 


















' EL +. 07, 14; AST. 1955-36, p. 01. For the date and history of the 
Chandella kings, xe DHNIL Vol. n, Ch. x1. 
© ~AST. 1ite-50, p.. Is7. 
— ™* Watters, m. 100-170; supra pp. 85-86. Hiuen Teang has recorded rarions 
ee eee te cal-Laje. 100-112, 121, 143, 100, 165), 
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-oud of his learning, came to Magadha and challenged Dharmapila 
sige religious discourse. Dharmapala engaged Silabhadra, who was 
then only thirty years old, for initiating discussion with the Brahman. 
Silabhadra thoroughly outwitted his opponent, and succeeded im 
proving the soundness of his faith. The king of Magadha was 
highly pleased with Silabhadra for his achievement, and expressed 
his willingness to endow him with the revenue of a city, Silabhadra 
first refused the offer on the ground that a monk should not have 
any attraction for such a thing. But he had ultimately to accept 
the gift’ at the king's earnest request. He built a monastery and 
donated the above endowment for its maintenance. 

In course of time Silabhadra became the chief minister of the 
community at Nalandi. At this time ‘the priests, belonging to the 
convent, or strangers (residing therem) always reached the 
number of 10,000" They all studied Mahayana, the doctrines 
belonging to eighteen schools, the Vedas, Hetu-vidya, Sabda-vidya, 
Chikitsi-vidyi, Atharva-veda, and the Safkhya (Sankhya). Sila- 
bhadra was the only scholar who mastered all the collections of the 
Siitras and the Sastras, Hiuen Tsang reports that the members of 
the convent, trom their great reverence to Silabhadra, did not 
venture to call him by his name, but gave him the appellation of 
Ching-fa-teong (“ Treasure of the Good Law”). | 

When Hinen Tsang arrived at Nilandé in 657 «ap. Silabhadra 
was the chief of the monastery. The pilgrim submitted to the 
teacher that he came from the country of China in order to leam 
the principles of Yoga-éastra under his guidance, Silabhadra received 
Hinen_Tsang with great respect. Hiuen Tsang attended a serie? 
of lectures, delivered by the venerable teacher, on Yoga-Sfstra, 
About this time Harshn Siliditya, at the request of Silabhadra, 
granted the revenues of three villages to a Brahman, who attended 
the above lectures along with the Chinese pilgrim. 

Hiuen Tsang prepared a work entitled “ The Destruction of 


Heresy,” and handed it over to Silabbadra, Silabhadra received 4 


letter from Kumira, king of Kimaripa, requesting him to send the 
Chinese pilgrim to his kingdom. Silabhadra did not comply with this 
request, as he expected a similar invitation from Siliditya about the 
same time, Kumara ultimately sent a threatening letter to Silabhadra. 
“Tf necessary,” said he, “TI will equip my army and elephants, and 
like the clouds sweep down on and trample to the very dust that 


monastery of Nalanda.” Silabhadra, probably to get ont of the un- — 
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about the beginning of 643 «.p. é. 
We hear nothing more of Silnbhadra. He was the greatest 
Buddhist teacher of his age. He commanded respect from every 
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body, One of his works is known to us. It is entitled Arya- 
Buddha-bhiimi-vydikhyéna, which was translated into Tibetan. 

Silabhadra and Santirakshita, referred to above, were both 
teachers of the Nilandi monastery. Another Bengali teacher, 
whose name was Chandragomin (supra pp. 296-300, 330),’ fs 
known to have been connected with that institution. Chandrn- 
gomin was born in a Kshatriya family in the east in Varendra. He 
studied Sidtra- and Abhidharma-pitakas under the guidance of 
Achirya Sthiramati. He mastered literature, grammar, logic, astro- 
nomy, music, fine arts, and the science of medicine. He was initinted 
into the Buddhist faith by Achirya Asoka, and became a great 
devotee of Avalokitesvarn and Tari. 

Chandragomin proceeded to Ceylon and Southern India. While 
residing in Southern India he wrote o grammar entitled Chéndra- 
vyikarana, which was an improvement on Nigasesha’s (Pataiijali’s) 
Bhashya on Pinini’s grammar. Next he proceeded to Nalanda 


where he met Chandrakirti, who was at that time the High Priest 


of the monastery there. The priests of Nilandi did not give him 
a warm reception as he was only a lay disciple. But Chandrakirti 
found in Chandragomin a great scholar, and succeeded in removing 
that unfriendly feeling from the minds of the host of priests. He 
arranged a procession of priests, which was headed by three chariots. 
He placed Chandragomin in one of them, an image of Mnfijusri in 


the second, and himself in the third. After this event the priests 





paid great reverence to Chandragomin. Chandragomim, who was a 
follower of the Yogichira system, carried an + pbtinsaphieal diseus- 
sions in the monastery. The story runs that he once threw off the 
grammar, which he wrote in Sowth India, into a well, considering 
that it was inferior in merit to one prepared by Chandrakirti. But 
at the instance of Tara, who told him in dream about the superior 
quality of his work, he recovered the book from the well. 
Chandragomin wrote a book on logic known as Nydya-siddhy- 
dloka, the Tibetan translation of which is now available. His 
The Bengali Pandit, most highly esteemed im Tibet, is Abhayi- 
karagupta (supra pp. 334-35)" He is worshipped there as one of 
the Panchhen-Rinpochhes i.. Lamas possessing royal dignities. He 
was born at a place near the city of Gauda, in Eastern India. In his 
young age he went to Magadha, in Madhyadesa, and learnt there 


-! The account of the Boddhist teachers, given below, lbp based on Trbetan 


tradition, For Chandragomin cf. & C. Vidyabhusna. Niet. Ind. Logic. 121-83.; 


Ter. 145-158; Pag Sam Jon Zang, 05-06; JASB, N.S. m. No, @; JA, rx. 178. 
* JASH. 1. Part i. pp. 16-18; Sddhana-mald, 1. Introd. pp. -x0i. 
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five sciences. Within a very short time he earned renown as a great 
Buddhist scholar. He became a priest in the palace of Riimapéla, 
who is described as the king of Magadha in the Tibetan literature. 
It is reported that he wrote Sistras during the first two watches of 
the day, explained Dharma in the third watch, worshipped his gods 
till midnight in the Himavana cemetery, and retired to bed after 
that. He gave relief to many hungerstricken beggars in the city of 
Sukhavati. It was due to his intervention that a Chandila king 
of the city of Charnsithha gave up the project of sacrificing one 
hundred men. He furthered the cause of Buddhism. In his later 
life he became the High Priest of the Vikramasila monastery, which 
accommodated three thousand monks. He was the head of the 
| Mahfyina sect in the Odan monastery, It is reported that 
when Abhayakara was residing in the Vikramasila monastery under 
the protection of the son of king Subhadri of Eastern India, a 
Turuskha war took place. Abhayikara performed many religious 
rites as the result of which, it is said, the Turuskhas were forced to 
leave India. He died before Ramapila's abdication of the throne, 
He is said to have been succeeded to the position of the High Preist 
of Vikramasila monastery by Ruatniikara-danti, It is, however, 
known from another Tibelan source that Ratnakara-dinti preceded 
him to that post. Abhayikarn was a great writer. He translated 
many books into the Tibetan language. It is not known whether he 
ever visited Tibet. 

Other Bengali scholars, who were closely connected with the 
Vikramasila monastery, were Jetiri and Jiiinaéri-mitra. They were 
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senior contemporaries of Dipankara Srijiina. : 
_ Setari’ (supra p. 334) was a-resident of Varendra. His father 
Garbhapida, a Brahman dchdrya, was the religious teacher of Sand- 


tana, who is described as the king of Varendra by Taranatha, 
Saniitana was probably a vassal of king Mahipala tr In his young 
age Jetiri was expelled by his relations. This incident turned the 
course of his life. He became a devotee of Buddha. He studied the 
Buddhist doctrine, and became thoroughly conversant with Abhi- 
dharma-pitaka, King Mahii-(t)pila conferred on him the diploma 
of ‘ Pandita’ of the Vikramasila monastery. He served there as a 
professor for a long time. Ratnikara-dinti and Dipankara Srijiina, 
who became High Priests of Vikramadila monastery, were his pupils. __ 
He wrote many books on Tantra and Sitre. Taranitha reports: 
that he was the author of one hundred books. Many of his works 
have been translated into Tibetan. He was known in Tibet a8 
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xvi] Bengali Saiva Teachers 


Jiifinaéri' (supra p. 335), who was also known as Jiana4ri- 
mitra, was a native of Gauda. According to Dr. S. C. Vidya- 
bhusann, he is probably the same as Jiiinaéri-bhadra, who 
carried on activities in Kashmir. He was one of the gate-keepers 
(guardians) of the Vikramasila monastery. Ratnavajra and Ratni- 
kara-sinti were his colleagues. Dipankara, in his early age, studied 
Buddhism under his guidance. He was o contemporary of king 
Chanaka (Sanaitana?). He has written many books on logic and 
other subjects. Most of them have been translated into Tibetan 
language. He is known in Tibet as Yeses-dpal-bases-gnen. 

With the decline of Buddhism in the twelfth century an. 
Saivism beeame predominant in Bengal. During this period some 
Bengali Saiva teachers went to North and South India, and exercised 
considerable influence over the kings and the people there. The 
earliest known among them is Umiapnatideva? who bore another 
nome Jiifinma-Sivadeva. He was a native of Dakshina-Radha, in 
Gauda-dess. He settled in the Chola country, and acquired great 
renown for his divine qualities, He was known there as Svimidevar. 
He was a contemporary of Rajidhirija mw (4.n. 1163-1190), successor 
of Rajarija m on the Chola throne. In the third quarter of the 
twelfth century ap, the Ceylonese army, under their generals Jayn- 
dratha, Latkipuri and others, conquered the Pindya country, and 
forced the Pindya Kulasekhara to flee away from Madura. There- 
after they attacked the feudatories of Rajadhirija, and threatened 
to invade the districts of Tondi and Pasi. The people in the Chola 
country got panick-stricken, Edirili-Sola-Sambuvarivan, a feuda- i 
tory of Rajadhirija, prayed to Umipatideva for offering oblation “ 
worship to the great god for their safety. Umapatideva worshipp 
Siva for a period of twenty-eight days, as the result of which, it is : 
said, the Ceylonese army with its generals fled away from the Chola ’ 
country, Edirili-Sola-Sambuvariyan, as a token of gratitude, grant- 
ed the village of Arpnkkam to Umipatideva. Umiapatideva distri- 
buted the income of that village among his relations. 

The Saiva teacher Visveivara-dambhu"® exercised still greater 
influence on the thought and culture of the people of the Deccan. 

He was a resident of Pirvagrima, m Dakshina-Radhi, in Gauda. 








* Ter, 135-44; Pag Sam Jon Zang, 117-20; Vidyabhusana, op, cif, 157. ~ 

* Tiruvallévern Temple inscription, at the village of Arpakkam, in the Con- ~<a 
=r ioe Merah async aa ae toe! ar 
D, C. Ganguly, Eastern Cilubkyar, p. 140). 

* Malkapuram Stone Pillar Ins. The pillar stands in front of the ruined 
tape of Videbrarn at Mallnporam, Guar tuk in the Gontor Gti, Madea 
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He rose to the position of the chief teacher in the famous Golaki 
matha, in the Dahala-mandala, situated between the Narmada and 
Bhigiratht. Dihala-mandala was the country round the modern 
town of Jubbulpore in the Central Provinces. This Golaki matha 
was founded by Durvisas. Sadbhiva-sambhu, a remote successor 
of Durvisas to the position of the High Priest of that matha, received 4 
three lakhs of villages as a gift from the Kalachuri king Yuvaraja 1 
(e. am. 925), and dedicated it to the matha for its maintenance. 
In the line of Sadbhiva-sambhu flourished the teachers Soma-éambhu, 
Vimala-cambhu, Sakti-sambhu, Kirti-sambhnu, Vimala-siva of the 
Kerala country, and Dharma-sambhu. Dharma-sambhu's successor 
was Visvesvarn-sambhu of Bengal, who flourished in the middle of 
the thirteenth century ax. Vidveivara-Sambhu was a great Vedic 
scholar. The Chola and Milava kings were his disciples. He was 
the dikshd-guru (preceptor for initiation) of the Kikatiya king 
Ganapati (a.n. 1213-1249) of Warangal. and of a king of the Kala- 
churi dynasty of Tripuri. Ganapati is stated to have been his 
(spiritual) son, Viévesvara-sambhu lived in the court of Ganapati. 
It offered a pleasing sight when he, with his gold-coloured matted 
hair, pendent enr-ornaments, and brilliant face, took his seat in the 
open Hall of Learning of Ganapati. Ganapati expressed his desire : 
to grant the village of Mandara, situated in the Kandravati. in the 
Velinida-vishaya, on the south bank of the Krishnavent (Krishna) 
river, to his preceptor. His daughter and successor Rudrimba 
granted, in Saka 1183 (=1261 a.p.), that village along with the 
village of Velangapundi, and the lanka lands, in the Krishnaveni - 
river, to the Saiva teacher, Viévegvara-éambhu amalgamated the 
two villages, thus granted to him, into one, and named it Vigvedvara- 
Golaki. He founded there a temple, a monastery, a college, a | 
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cheultry for distribution of food, a maternity home, and a hospital. 
He settled there sixty families of Drivida Brihmanas, and granted 
them altogether 120 puttis of lands for their maintenance. They 
were given full power to dispose of these lands in any way they 
liked. The remaining lands were divided into three parts: The 
income of one part was granted for the maintenance of the temple 
of Siva, the income of the second was allotted for meeting the expen- 
diture of the college and the Saiva monastery, and that of the third 
was reserved for meeting the expenditure of the maternity home, — 

the hospital. and the feeding-house, Altogether eight professors— 
three for teaching Vedas, viz. Rig, Yajur, and Sama, and five for — 
college. One very able physician and one expert clerk were appoint- 
ed, apparently for the hospitals. Ten dancing-women, eight drum- 
mers including two pipers, one Kashmirian (music teacher ?), 
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fourteen songstresses and Karaddé drummers were employed for the 
temple. Two Brahman cooks, four servants, and six Brahman 
attendants were engaged for the monastery and the feeding-house. 
Ten village-quards, belonging to the Chola country, and known as 
Virabbadras, whose duty was to cut the serotums, the heads and 
stomach, were employed. The duty of the Virabhadras, mentioned 
above, cannot be properly explained. There were twenty Vira- 
mushtis, who were bhafas or police-officers. The villnge was 
provided with a goldsmith, a coppersmith, a stone-cutter, a bamboo- 
worker, a potter, a blacksmith, an architect, a carpenter, a barber, 
and an artisan. Some Brahmans of the Srivatsa-gofra and Siéma- 
veda, who were natives of Pirvagrima in Dakshina-Rédha of Gauda, 
were appointed to supervise the income and expenditure of the 
village, and to keep an account of them in writing. 

All the employees, referred to above, were geronted lands for 
their maintenanee. Their «ons and grandsons efe. were given the 
right of ownership of these Iands. Some londs were granted for 
meeting the expenses of the food and clothing of the Saiva ascetics, 
Kalinana (Kalamukha), Pasupatas. and the students, and also for 
meeting the cost of supplying food to all, irrespective of caste, who 
came to the village. Viiveévara-dambhu laid down that the Golaki 
line would be appointing an Achd@rya, who would be in charge of all 
the charitable establishments of the village viz. the temple, the 
feeding-house, and the monastery. The Achirya must possess the 
required qualifications, viz. he must be a virtuous and o learned 
Brahman, well conversant with Saivism and its mysteries, He 
would be drawing in return for his service one hundred nishkas as 
his fee. The whole Saiva community of the village was given the 
power of appointing a new Achdrya if the existing one was found 
negligent in his duty or was guilty of misbehaviour. 

Some other benevolent activities of Vitveévara-dambhu are 
known to us besides those mentioned above. He founded a monas 
tery known as Upala in the city of Kallévara, and making. the 
village of Ponna an agrahdra, granted it for the maintenance of the 
monastery. He installed a friga, and founded a monastery after his 
own name in the city of Mandrakita, and donated Manepalli and 
Uttupilla for their maintenance. He installed a [nga in the city of 
Chandravalli, and having extended the boundary of a pond, gave 
half of it to the deity, He founded a city called Vi4évedvara im 
Anandapada, and having installed Ananda (Siva) and a monastery, 
granted the city for the maintenance of the god. He set up a lifiga 
after his own name, and donated the village of Kommu for its 
‘maintenance. In Tévarapuri on n the north-enst of Sridaila, he erected 
-m monastery with sixteen surrounding walls. for the maintenance of 
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im the early times. And we know of a few more Bengalis who 
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the feeding-house of which his disciple king Ganapati donated a 
village. This disciple granted him Kandrakota in Pallinfida as a fee 
to his preceptor. The latter installed a liniga in Nivritta, and gave it 
the dry land adjacent to Vellila, part of the forest of the village 
Dudyila, and the whole village of Piniru. He set up a liga in , 
the northern Somadéila, and donated it the village of Aitaprol. In 
Saka 1172=a.n. 1250, he made some gift of gold to the temple of. 
Tripurantakesvara, in the Markupura taluk of the Karnul district, 
Madras Presidency. Three years later, the central shrine of this 
temple was erected by his son Sinta-éambhu, under orders of king 
Ganapati. - hy’ 
Visveévara-Sambhu's activities in the Andhra country reveal to 
us the nature of the cultural and civic conceptions of the Bengalis 


carried on similar activities in other parts of India. a 
Avighnikara, an inhabitant of Gauda, visited Western India it 4 
the middle of the ninth century an. Krishnagiri, modern Kanheri, 
in the Bombay Presidency, wns, at that time, under Kapardin, a 
chief of Konkan, who was a subordinate of the Rishtrakfita Amogha- __ 
varsha t. Avighnikora excavated in the hill there a great monastery 
for the residence of monks, In Saka 775—a.p. 859, he made a 
gift of one hundred drammes, from the interest of which the monks 
residing there were to be provided with clothes after his death. 
A Bengali also perhaps made some contribution to the famous 
Kailisa temple at Ellora 
_  Vasivana, a famous Brahman of the Vatsa-bhirgava gotre 
from Ganda, settled at Sirmhapalli, in the Hariyina country (modern 
Hariyina in the Hissar district, Punjab). His eldest son Téanagiva 
forsook the world, proceeded to Vodimayita (modern Badaun, 
United Provinces), and lived in a well-known Saiva monastery 
there. He received initiation from Mirtigana, the chief of the 
monastery, In course of time Téinagiva himself became the chief 
of that monastery. He was a contemporary of the local Rashtrakiita 
ruler Amritapdla. He founded a temple of Siva and donated for its — 
maintenance the revenues of Bhadanaulika.4 4 


* IMP, a, KL. No. 2am: 


" JA. xut. 183—Inseription, found ‘on ‘the architrave of the verandah 
ol the Darbar or Mahirija's Cave (No, 10) at Kanheri. — moes 


_, A reck-cut inseription from Kailisn at Ellora runs:—“ (The. = © 
of the Ridhe family (Rédhebula)” (Rurgia Jar Csed Tomple of W. | 4 
‘.a,e .- 


Bengalis are also known to have achieved high distinction out- 
above (p. 678) that a Bengali, named Saktisvami, became the 
minister of Lalitiditya of Kashmir. His son was Kalyanasvami, 
who has been compared with Yijfiavalkya. Kalyapasvaimi’s son 
was Kintaschandra, whose son was Jayanta. Jnyanta is identified 
with Jayantabhatta, the author of Nydya-mafijori. Joyonin was a 
poet and had also the gift of eloquence. He acquired thorough 
knowledge in Veda, Vedisiya, and all other Sistras. His son was 
Abhinanda, who is the author of Kddambari-kathasdra. The book 
gives in verse the bricf outline of the prose composition, named 
Kédambari, by Banabhatta. 

Lakshmidhora, a native of the village of Bhatta-Kodala.in 
Gauda, was a well-known poet. He went to Malava, and lived in 
the court of the Paramaira king Bhojn (ap, 1000-1065). He is the 
author of a Mahikavya entitled Chakrapdni-vijaya.* 

Halayudha, a resident of Navagrima, in Dakshina-Radhi/ a), 
seems to have settled in Malava. He composed sixty-four verses, 
in V.8. 1120=a.n. 1068, which are found engraved in the temple of 
Amaresvarn in Mandhité (Nimar district, Central Provinces) 2 

Madana, who was born of a family of Gauda, was a poct of 
outstanding merit. In his early years he went to Malava, and learnt 
the art of poctry from the great Jaina scholar ASidharn, He obtain- 
ed the title of Bdla-sararvati in recognition of his poetic genius. 
He rose to the position of the preceptor of the Paramiira king 


Arjunavarman (a.p, 1210-1218), a remote successor of Bhoja. He 


wrote a drama entitled Parijdta-mafijari (also called Vijayasri) com- 
memorating the victory of Arjunavarman over Jayasithha, king of 
Gujarat. He also composed three inscriptions, belonging to Arjuna- 
varman’s reign. 

Gadidhara, mentioned above (p. 670), and his two sons 


Ramachandra Kavibhirati was a native of the village Viravatt, 





in Gauda. In his early age he became thoroughly conversant with 


' Addembari-bathdstra, Kivyamila. No. 11, serps, 1, vv, 7-14. 
" 1C. 1, 708-704. 
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Tarka, Vyakaraya, Sruti, Smyiti, Mahikivya, Agama, Alankira, 
Chhanda, Jyotisha, and Nataka. He went to Ceylon during the | 
reign of king Parikramabihu m (c, 1225-60 a.p.).' He became #  — 
pupil of Rahula, the well-known Buddhist scholar of Ceylon, and 


hrough the influence of the latter embraced Buddhism. The king 
Parakramabihu u conferred on him the title of Bauddhdégama- 
chakravarti. Ramachandra wrote three books in Ceylon, wiz. 
Bhakti-éataka, Vritta-méla, and Vritta-ratndkara-paiichika. Vyitta- 
ratndkara-paichikd was completed in the Buddha Era 17)0>=a.m 
1245.7 

The Gauda Karana-Kayasthas (*wpra pp. 585-86) were proficient 
in Sanskrit language and were expert scribes. They lent their — 
services to various ruling dynasties for writing prasastis. The 
Aphead inseription® of Adityasena (a.n. 672), king of Magadha, was 
written by Sikshma-diva, a native of Gauda. An inseription* of 
the time of Chandellas from Khajuriho (a.v. 954) was written in 
pleasing letters by the Karanikn Jaddha, the Gauda. Jaddha 1s 
said to have attained proficiency in Sanskrit language. The Dewal 
pradasti (an, 992), in the Pilibhit district (United Provinces), 
was written by Takshaditya, a Karanika from Gauda, who knew 
the Kutila alphabet. The Kinsariya inscription (an. 999)° of the 
time of the Chaihamina Duriabharija of Sikambhari was written 
by Mahideva, a native of Gaudn. The Nidol inseription (42. 
1141)? of the Chihamina Rayapila was written by the Thakura 
Pethada, a Kayasthn of the Gauda lineage. The Delhi-Siwalik 
Pillar inscription (a. 1163)" of the Chihamina Visaladeva was 
written by Sripati, a Kayastha of Gauda descent. The Pendribandh 
Plates of the Kalachuri king Pratapamalla (1214 a.p.) were engraved 
by Pratirija of the Gauda family who is described as the ocean of 
learning and the light (1c. chief) of Karana (office or caste). 

This brief outline, based only on what is definitely known of 
the activities of some of the glorious sons of Bengal outside the land 
of their birth, throws interesting light on the part they played i 
the bigger cultural life of the Indians, both in and outside India. 
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* TA. 1980, p. 27. The date is given here na Buddha Erx 1190, obviady — 
a misprint for 1708, | = a 
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We have seen them holding prominent positions, political and spiri- 
tual, establishing monasteries and temples, reforming religions and 
writing sacred and secular texts, founding educational institutions 
and hospitals, and contributing in various ways to the lustre of the 
courts of different kings by their intellectual pursuits. Everywhere 
they held their position with honour and dignity, ond gave practical 
demonstration of the idea! and vision of the cultural unity of India. 
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Saini, peo, 30 oe aha Satkatagrima, foc. 158 
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Sattaral) of a 43 2060S —=Besagiri, $01 
te oa). anpn t., 327, 940-412, —Srinivasa, a 
—, 5 al, 908, 367 —Y. Subrakesnye, 222 | 
ta, a, 239, 967 Sstinanda, m., $11 
apes 914-5, 959, 867 Satepatha Brihmana, 35, 200, Ae 


Sdrusvata, ro., 4 


af 314 
Sérarvata, system grammar, i 


Sarasvatl image, 


paar yA Kumar, 403, 497, 441, 


458-7, 450-08, 444-5, 625 


Sarivali of Kalyaipavarman, 921 


a Sirnath Ermey ‘ha. a Malhipala 1, 140, 
Y _- . 176, 180 


ya 
w Sarvajfiamitm, 2, 200 
petites caer’ ns. Sal, Oe, 
oO, O12, Gl, amg 
Sarvinands Miira, a. 623 
| comm. S00 
‘ Sarviaga-sundari, comm. Aruna. 
: dattia, S18 
Sarviust * Derys) images: Deulbadi 
(themes Bie blag Phas cs 
Sarvintara, donee, 648 
Sarvavarman, Faerie 
ke. a Re oe talon 71-40), 
88, 06 Tis, 804, 408 6, 426, ORS, 


Peon Ra 


158, 157-491, 170, 181, 
af 





Set, HR Parthasirathi Midra, 854. 
rishna, 458, So 
Haraprasad, 44, 08-0, 143, 147, 151, 


























Sutaja-Padmivati-vishaya, 25, 160 
Silgion, sarkdr, 158 “G 
Satrughna, wus., B48 
Sateal of Vi en S07 _ 


Sat-Samatate, co, S34 

Sattasnit (Saptasntt) of Hila, 366 
Satvants, eect. 12 

Satvapir-bhita shrine. 450-7 
Seunaka. br. 


ievarigate (Savara® ). + Siddha ne to BAL 
Sovariévarn, (—Sevara-pa), $l) 
Sivaroteara, fee!., 608 "q 
avanea, domm., 355 

, Anton, 182%, #2 
Schaitger, F. M., 451 
Schoff, W. H., 650, 655 
Seko-rubhodaygd, 180, 247, 380, a1 . 
Seloddeda-fita of Niropa, 346. 
Sen, Dinesh a 186, 252, abel i, 


ro 834, 84), S47-0, 985-6, on 
612, a7 





Biddha-yoga of Vrinda, 516, 318 
Siddhedvara temple, Bahularfi, 405, 501 








Slimpar Stone Sb tes. 2, 101, S34, 
Sinn Imag on (Bria) 


, i 
Sitshachandea, bi rr 
conan st 
Sirhhapalli, 
Sithhapura, city, $2. 30, 108, 147, 


197-8, 200, 204 
mpegs 


115, 12M, 100, 820-7, S95. S57, S47, 
417, 449-00 

Somatamblu, f., (4 

Bomebila, for, og 

Sometvars 1, Chilukys k. 147, 00 


frichandra. ise, 16%; 196-0, 004. ane 
Sridhara (i, comm. 2), a1 
Sridhara, be. 670 +3 On 
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Sri-Miirn S-Vallabha. k., 120-21 





Sri-Sudhanyaditya, k., 

al Setharsa 215, 307 
Srongntn Gamo, Loe sar sid, O78 
Srutadhara, p.. 364 
Srutnpals, spi 
Stambapaira Sxromerenees Spore : i 





~ Gaur 518; Mando 518: Nace. 
darwixa 318; Raothl Gandhasdil 518 

Stone nichepilaaters : Pahairpur G10; 
Sundarhan 51 

Stone Pillars : "Badal (inscribed) 517: 


cried) 517; Dhivar<dighi 517; 
Hindwl 516; Paikor {inseribed) 517 
Strabo, a.. 11, 42, 050-60 
Stipas: Babulari 484, 468; Pahirpur 
Basen one Ge 
got . 
Subhadiisa, m., 634 . 
Subhakara, k, U7 





Sikshmadivan. pia oy 
Sulcthankar, ¥. a 
gree! pki eadukts*) of Sridhare 


Pesaditree of IJnhlana, 310, sei 
Sulaiman, frifr., 12%, G54 
Sfilnpini, a. 310, 523, 925 
Sfilapini, Rinnks, art. 534, 658 
Sumigadha, fj, 483 
Sumbhas (—Sulinas), 
Mkhan-po, a. ors. sak ‘$31- 4 

$34.2, 940-2. raft S50, 417-8, 20 

Sunahéepa, m™.. | 





Sunanda, f.. 

Sundarban cr. of Domains 7, 
@81-2, 554 

Sundarban cr. of Lokshmaposena, 250 

Suviga terracotta : Mahasthan 4h, sah 
Pokharni 620; Tamluk 520 

Siinya-vada, 301 

Stra dyn, 21, 210-11, 630-31 

Surapila (=Suretvara), a., 317 


a, ruler of Kujavati, 157 : 
Sarapatn 1, Pals &. 194, 127, 540 ; 
Sfrapila ou, Paln k, 140-61, 14-5 
Sfirasena, muz., 2418 


(miniature) 24, o; 
Kadipur 437, 523: Kotalipada 437; 
Kuldii 408; Komirpur 456, S21; 
Mahendra 457; Mualduh Mus 4585. 
Manda 455: Niyamatpur sos, 456, — 
458, 521; South Kensington Mus. 457 : 
Sirynsena, "Kumara, 227 , 
Suéruta, a., 516-5, 050, 650 “% 
LLnwartinn, ke, 54, 87 
Sneunia Rack Ins. af Chandravarman, — 


Sutanoki, devoddst, S17 

Siitas, story-lellers, 20 

Sitra-camuch- haya af  Sitidewn sa 
rebarna, coms, O66, 

Suvarga, m., 158, ‘0, 1B 
Sean 
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Syimalavarman, &.. 552, O88 sone Yotodhars, 316 


Tobait-i-Nasiri, 20, @2, 158, 218, 223-7, dhvliya, 915 














#30, 232, 42, 241-2, 637, ons Tattes-probedha of fridhara Bhajta, 513 
Ta Cheng-teng, trolr, 414 Tative-somgraia of Séntirakshita, 293 
Tada, will, O77 Tattva-arevddini of Sridhore hatte. 
Tag-tahal, foc. 675 319 
Tailakampa, loc, 157 Tatteoviddhi (of Santa" of Sant)- 
nats Bn Lae gee Mea rok F | ae 
Takkapalidam (=Dekshina-Fladh&), co., ppt nhs 
Zi, 138, 100 
“Talavati, ef, 036 Taufdtite-mate-tinkea of Bherndeva 
 . 
Thmradvipa, is! nitha —(Dangla-bhukti, — Niileniles, 
Tamralipas (Tieuwaliptn) «poet port city, @, Hédhi, Samataja, Varendra) (03; 
$9, 15, 19, 28. f9.31, 48, 45, 77. 80-7. Tiré (Varendra) 403 
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Tine-fe-ti, (=Tirahhuktl), co, 08 at 
Tippera cr. of Lokan a 
et, 400, 375, 4 OH iz’ 
Tipe, Sultan. 75 , wf 
Twabhukti, co. $3-4, Of, 26%, #75, ans, : : 
Tiraboti, oo. 188-5, Las E 
Tirthikas, ext, i 


ai 
Tia neds cr. of Bienes Choje, 


Ine, ong 
- = S00 
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Trailokyasundari, aber ate 

ae eager k., 67 
Tribhuvanapila, 2 bn 114, 126 
Trighattika, foc., 505 


Tri | of Bhiguri, 300 
Tratda-ieks of Purisoltama 15, 30, 





Uateat ari enblaletio of 
Udantapura, ay, a0 
ee as a 
Udayans, p., 366 





Una Macias images: Birol 498; 


Umiipati, m, 318-9 
Umapatideva, f., 683 
Urpatre p. 181, 215, 219, 221-2, 
Unapatt Up Up * i 872 
Uma (Usha ? vena, chy, 9 25 
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Umavarman, bie nin oe 

C tt urushottama, 355 
Sueriieinr of Sabdikn Govardhana, 350 
nominee (uddna), lond-measure, 653 
Upadeda-rtharri of Saikard, 300 

Upala monastery, G85 

Upamiteivarm (Siva) image, 405 

U fina, cerm., 508 : 
Upasarge-vritti of Chandragomin 
Upavanga, co, 15 
U-rgyana, co, 333 a 
Usanas Smriti, 587-8, 500 a 
Ushma-bheda of Purushottama, 300 
Utgikar, N. B., 95 | , 
Utkala, co, 14, 65-6, 116-7, 120, 200, 





Uttarapatha, oo, 81-2, 108, HS 
Uttars-Radha, co. 10, 20-89, 27-8, a19, 
S07, G56, G43 j 

Uttara-Ridha-mandala, @2, 27 . 

Uttiralidam, en, 21, 184 

Uttupilla, will, 685 . 

Uvata (Uvatichirya), a, S18, 357 | 


Vichaspati-kevi, p. 320 arg 

Vichospati Misra, a, 320, 228-5, 23, 
O20, a5 ~"e 

Vichnspati-vaidva, comm. 315 

ESSOn ye en-vpitieipenonnrian of 
Kamoaladila, 35 


Vaghhata, «., no | 
Mecmre reagents ch., 111 y 
Vaidarbhi ite Ththces): ‘Sika -3 

Vaidya, C, V.. 57 

hat min., 16, 168, 214, 274, 420° 
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Vajravarman, &. 198-200 

Vajrayogin| cult, $41 

Vajrayogini cr. of SQintlavarman, 20x)-(2 
Vokhats-enmiliki, foc, 505 

+ 114, 126, 158-0 





! of 7 155, 
a11-8 #16-7, 250-40, 840, 251, STS, 504 
Vallilasena, &, 10, oop rinses 290-99, 
250, 299-42, 248-51, 206, Sc, 
350, 340, 855, 301, $8.00 anh dan 
es, S78, Sal, S83, S084, 600, O80-7, 


andyaghati, will, 941 
vai oo 2 7-10, gh 4 iS], 403 


Vahaiien ‘sinc 
Catenin, cou tha, 2, 138-3, 185, Im, 
“Fea bon dae “vi 





Vardharine-bhulsti La 15, #24, 6-8, 
1-2, 195, 205, 271, 279, G80, 063, oon 
Varthaminifke, br, aon 
Vardhaminapura, city, 31, 14 
Vardhann, k., a1. 213 
Vdrend ra-i pera 


pers, 086-7 
Vasu, Nagendra Noth, 127 131, 147, 147, 
a1, Pog 227-4, 230, 588, O24. axa. 


Vatuariija, b, 1068, 116-11 
Viteyiyana, a 12, 14, $06, 580, 600-10, 
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via, co, 200 4 
change Satich ne 27-0. 
elites hey, 
Vielyenicthi (Bhattacharya), Lal Mohan. 
i, &3 


Widytoet, a00- 
Paranda, 908, 3 808, 916-7, 


Vi ; 
Viershapala 1, k., 125-8, 150, 188-0, 607 Vin 
Vierahapala nm, &, 125, 192-0, 140, 177, 


170-80 
m, &., $2, 100, 190, 146-0, 


“170. 79-80, 100, 274, 305, 426 
i dramma, coins, 687 


Sena k., 24, 168, 170, 210-17, 
‘20-00, 225. 231. 251, 270, S07, 905, 
sol S 426, 534, 584, GLO, G44, GST, 

7-H 


Bal 108 


‘Vi 7 madin Mapmriage 115, 128, 328-7, 
| 440, 340, S87, 417, 420, 


























Vimalachandra, &., 162-3 
Vimalachandra, leg. m., 346 
Vimaladisa, arf., S34 
Vimalamati, @., 314 
Vimala-d4ambhu, t. a4 
Vimala-diva, ¢., O84 
Vini-pa, Siddha ¢., 327 
Vindp&la, Siddha ¢., 340-50 
Vinayadhara (—Tehul Khrin-gyalwn), 
amly., ete ai 
Vinaya-pi 
ag Samba gi Fr * Bhikabie q47 
Vindhya, oo. 
aye q- iss 
ny 10-4 

Vinrakalpe fa 40 
Vipulaérimitra, monk, 401, 
Virn, (=Viraguna), ch., me 214 
Virabhodras, guards, €65 
Viradeva, t., on 

ch. 156, 211 
Vira-mitredaya of Mitrn Misra, 206, 321° 
Virasena, of Sena dyn, 205, 207 
Virnéri, q.. 104, 200 
Viravarman, &., 679 
Virnvratl, wil., 687 
soma amet t, $27, $45, 840 
Viripe-pade-chateredll, SA 









e5i-2, 224, 254, 281, 401, 400, 427, 
618, 45, (47, 008 

Viewetvara, city, 055 

Vievedvara Phatta, o. 353 


Videos vara—-Golaki, oe Aad 
Viivedvarn dambhu, (., (s-6 


Veiltyas, seci, 201, 404, 506 
Vredenburg, 548, 552.9 
Vriddha-Valabhi, foc., we 

M iene sssscrtaa leg. k., 1 
Vrikshdyerceda of aloes) a7 


Vrinda, a., 310-7 

Prinda-mddhara = (=Siddha-yoga) af 
Vrinda, S10 

Vrindivana, Joc. 379, 380 

1 oertecagg of Fiimachandra Kavi- 
bharat), 
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Yuktaveni (Prayiga), 83 
Youle, H., 65], 655-0 
VYoraraja 1, &, 192, G4 
Zacharine, Th., 314, 348, 900 
Zahor, co. 351-2, 678-8 





Mea -mandala, . 917 
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Vponigyirtha-dipane, comm. of Anante- 

pandita, Sag 
Vyiaa, a, Gt 

: inka of Jimitavihana, 
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